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THE FIFTY-SEVENTH 
ANNIYEESAET MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
Held on the 24dh of May, 1880, 
Majoe-Genekal Sie H. 0. RAWLINSON, E.O.B., 

B.C.L., P.3i.S», PBESIBENT AND DIBECTOB, IN THE CHAIR. 


Members . — The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society have 
to report to the Alembers of the Society that, since the last 
Anniversary Meeting, held in the Society's House on Monday, 
May 19, 1879, there has been the following change in, and 
addition to the Members of the Society, 

They have to announce with regret the loss by Deaths of 
their Resident Members — 

The Right Hon. The Lord Lawrence, Gr.C-B., 

Sir E. Laoon Anderson, 

General Sir John J^ow, G.C.B., 

Sir R. Bawiinson YjYjm, Bart., 

The Rev. E. T, Gibson, M.A., 

Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes ; 

of their Mon-Resident Members, 

Colonel Sir P. L, H. Cavagnari, 

J. 0. B, Saunders, Esq., 

T. P. Wise, Esq., M.D., 

G. H. Damant, Esq. ; 

of their Honorary Foreign Member,’^ 

The Baron de Cetto ; 

TOD, xn ,— [new series.] - a 



and of their Corresponding Member, 

A. D. Mordtmann, Ph.D., Constantinople. 

On the other hand, they have much pleasure in announcino 
that they have elected : as Resident Members, 

General Maclagan, 

Colonel Finlay, 

Janies Gibbs, Esq., C.S.L, 

Eev. J. 1/V. W, Brew, 

Lewis Bice, Esq., 

General W. W. Anderson, 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lemn, 

Professor E. 'W. Kewman, 

Captain St. Barbe Browne, 

Stephen Austin, Esq., 

Edwin Arnold, Esq., O.S.I., 

T, Glazebrook Hylands, Esq., 

Major-General H. C. Johnstone, G.B., 

Colonel M. H. Haig, 

Thomas H. Gill, Esq., 

Tincent Bobinson, Esq., 

C. J. W. Gibb, Esq., 

La Comtesse de Noailles, 

Colonel Heatinge, V.C., 

G. H. M. Eicketts, Esq., C.B., 

"W. Park Harrison, Esq., 

H. Brooke Low, Esq., 

C. Pfonndes, Esq. ; 

and as Non-Residents^ 

J. M. Poster, Esq., 

J. H. S. Lockhart, Esq., 

St. John Buchan, Esq., 

Colonel S. A. Madden, C.B., 

Lieutenant H. 0. Temple, 

Carr Stephen, Esq., 

W. J. Addis, Esq., 

O. liustomji, Esq., 

W. Irvine, Esq., 

P. C, Wheler, Esq., 

Bahu Hamchundra Ghose, 

W. Craig, Esq., 

M. Victor Berthier, 

Colonel Sir P. L. H. Cavagnari, 

Bev. James Vanghan, 

J . Durant Beighton, Esq., 

C. B. Stulpnagel, Esq., 

Major Trotter, 

"W. E, Massey, Esq., 

W, E. Maxwell, Esq., 
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D. T. A. Hervey, Esq., 

M. Saiivaire, 

J. Swinburne Bond, Esq., 

T^alter F. Hooper, Esq., 

Charles E. Pitman, Esq., G.I.E., 

Mabendra Lai Sircar, M.D., Calcutta, 

C. W. Sneyd Kjumersley, Esq, ; 

and as Honorary Members^ 

Professor Kern of Leiden, 

His Excellency the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador at 
the Court of London. 

The Society has, therefore, elected twenty-three Resident 
against the loss of four Resident paying Members, and twenty- 
seven Non-Resident^ against a loss of four Non-Resident 
paying Members; in other words, there is a clear gain to 
the Society of forty-two new paying Members since the last 
Anniversary of May 19, 1879, 

Of the personal history of some of those whom we have lost, 
a few words will now be said. 

Mr, Guyhon Henry Bamant was born May 9, 1846, and 
after receiving his first education in St. PauFs School, London, 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, as Scholar and Exhibi- 
tioner. In May, 1867, he was selected for the Indian Civil 
Service, and, in 1868, he took his B.A. degree, obtaining a 
Second Class in the Classical Tripos. Both Mr. Peile, his 
Classical Tutor, and Professor Cowell, with whom he read 
Sanskrit and Bengali, have a lively remembrance of the keen 
interest he so early took in Literature and Philology. 

He arrived in India ITov. 25, 1869, and was appointed 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector at Dinajpur, whence, in 
January, 1873, he was transferred to Rangpur, where he 
greatly distinguished himself by his brave exertions during 
the Bengal famine — partly, as a Transport Officer at Kaliyong, 
and, partly, as a Subdivisional Officer in charge of Govindjang 
from Dec. 1873, to Sept. 1874. 

In recognition of his services during the famine, Mr. Damant 
was appointed in Sept, 1874, Assistant Commissioner in 
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Kachar, and, in June, 1876, he was deputed on special duty 
to Manipur. Subsequently, in April, 1877, he became Deputy- 
Commissioner, Fourth Grrade, Garo Hills ; — in May, 1878, 
Political OfiBcer in charge of the Naga Hills, and, a few months 
later, officiating Deputy Oomniissioner of the Third Grade. 
Ill the summer of 1878, he made a short visit to England, 
for his marriage, during which period he spent a few days at 
Cambridge, where his old friends well remember his talking 
with the deepest interest and enthusiasm of the Naga and 
other wild tribes among whom he had lived 5 at the same time 
vividly describing their savage semi-chivalrous character, and 
adding, that ‘‘ they were a wild people to live among^ — I am 
pretty sure to be killed by them some day.” His friends little 
thought how soon this sad prognostic would be realized. 
Mr. Damant returned to his post — and, last October, pro- 
ceeded with an escort to Khorama, to seize some ammunition, 
which the Naga had stored there, expecting that the natives 
would submit quietly. Unfortunately, however, on his 
approach, they fired upon the party, killing the Commissioner 
and about half of liis escort (Oct. 14, 1879). During his 
busy official life, Mr. Damant never allowed his literary enthu- 
siasm to slumber, Indeed, from his first arrival in India, he 
was keenly interested in the modern languages and folk-lore 
of the various tribes among whom his lot was cast ; his 
earliest literary effort being a paper on Bengali folk-lore as 
illustrated by some legends collected by him in Dinajpur and 
printed in the Indian Antiquary for 1872. Even amid the 
incessant harass of the famine, his letters continually shovr, 
how he turned for a short relaxation to his favourite studies, 
allusions to Inscriptions and researches into the local dialects 
occurring at intervals amidst all the pressure of official work. 
His career, cut short though it was, in the midst of its 
usefulness, affords a bright example of literary enthusiasm, 
combined with a high-souled zeal for the public service. 

Beside the folk-lore of Dinajpur, Eangpur and Manipur, he 
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took great pains in acquiring the dialects of the districts. 
Thus under the date of Dec. 1, 1874, he writes, I am 
working hard at the Manipuri and Kuki languages ; but the 
not having any books or dictionary or writing of any descrip- 
tion is the great difficulty.^’ He published some notes on 
Manipuri Grammar in the J ournal of Bengal Asiatic Society, 
and he had prepared a Dictionary, but most of the MS. was 
destroyed by the ITaga in the stockade at Khorama. 

The following is a list of his contributions to the Journals 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, the Itogal Asiatic Society and 
the Indian Antiquary : — 

For the first he wrote : (1) In voL xliii. 1874, Notes on 
Shah Ismail Ghazi, with a sketch of the contents of a Persian 
MS. Hisalat-ash-Shuhada found at Kanta-Duar, Rangpur; 
(2) vol, xliv. 1875, Notes on Manipuri Grammar; (3) vol. xlvi. 
1877, Notes on the old Manipuri character, with two plates. 

For the second, vol. xii. pt. 2, “ Notes on the Locality and 
Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and 
Ningthi Rivers — which was prepared for this Journal just 
before his lamented death, and has been printed in the last 
part, xii. 2, 

For the third, (1) vol. i. 1872, Bengali Folk-lore, Legends 
from Dinajpur, pp. 115, 170, 218, 285, 344; (2) {ib) Some 
account of the Palis of Dinajpur, p. 836 ; (3) vol. ii, 1873, 
Bengali Folk-lore, the two Ganja eaters, p. 271, and the Story 
of a Touch-stone, p. 357 ; (4) {ih.) The dialect of the Palis, 
p. 101 ; On some Bengali mantra, p. 191 ; Inscription on a 
Gannon at Rangpur, p. 128; (5) vol. iii. 1874, Bengali Fdlk-lore, 
Legends from Dinajpur, pp. 9, 320, 342 ; (6) voL iv. 1875, 
Notes on Hindu Chronograms, p. 13 ; Legend from Dinajpur 
— The finding of the dream, p. 54 ; Sword-worship in Kacbar, 
p. 114; The two brothers — a Manipuri story, p. 260; (7) 
vol. vi. 1877, The story of Kharaba and Thoibi, a Manipur 
tale, p. 219; (8) vol. ix. 1879, Bengali Folk-lore, Legends 
from Dinajpur, p. L 
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By the premature of OajMin C. J. F. 8* Forbes, 

Deputy Commissioner at Sweegyeen, in British Burma^ 
Oriental scholarship has lost a most ardent and promising 
follower. He went out to India in 1858 in the Queen^s Army, 
but appears never to have visited any part of India Proper. 
His Hegiment was stationed in British Burma, and he took such 
an interest in the country and people that he left the army, 
married a Burmese lady, and entered the Civil Department 
of the Province. In 1878 he published a most interesting 
volume called British Burmah and its People.’’ Captain 
Forbes had opportunities of acquainting himself with native 
customs, turns of thought, legends and other good characteristics 
of the people beyond what falls to the lot of most other English- 
men ; in his book, therefore, the Burmese appear on their best 
side. He was also a Pali scholar, and had paid much attention 
to Buddhist literature, in its Burmese development, and was of 
course a champion of Burmese ideas on that subject against 
both the schools of Nepal and of Ceylon, — a position of much 
importance. All his knowledge was collected from original 
sources — from the priests or from manuscripts, and is, there- 
fore, a valuable controlling power upon the learned Buddhist 
scholars of Europe, who have never seen a live Buddhist and 
have little sympathy with the existing worshippers of Buddha. 

Captain Forbes visited England in 1877, became a Fellow 
of this Society, and returned to Burma in 1878, full of energy, 
strengthened intellectually by intercourse with scholars at 
home, and with schemes for study and inquiry, which 'would 
have occupied a long life and have left an endurable mark 
on our knowledge of Indo-China — but all was cut short 
by an illness in Nov. 1879, and we have but to record with 
sorrow the loss of another promising young scholar. Two 
papers by him have been printed in the Journal of this 
Society, Vol X. the first entitled ‘‘On Tibeto-Burman 
Languages,” the second, On the Connexion of the Mons of 
Pegu with the Holes of Central India.’’ 
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Andreas David Mordimann, who was a Corresponding Mem- 
ber of this Society, was born at Hamburg on Feb. 11, 1811, 
and received his first education at the Seminary of St. PauFs 
Church, whence he passed to the Grammar School, called the 
Johanneum, which he quitted in 1829, with a view of pro- 
ceeding to Vienna, in order to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
Turkish, in the first place, but, afterwards, of other Oriental 
Languages. This intention, however, he had to relinquish, 
for want of means, but, for all this, he allowed no obstacle 
to stand in the way of earning his bread by giving instruction. 

He was supported in this object by the great diplomatist 
Dr. Syndreas Sievekiiig, who was able to secure for him the 
appointment as a Sub-Librarian to the Hamburg Municipal 
Library, a post he held from 1841 to 1845. In 1836, he 
married Christina Brandmann. On Ifov. 6, 1845, the Philo- 
logical Faculty of Kiel conferred upon him the Degree of 
M.A, and PhiL Dr,, and, in the same year, he was sent as 
the Hanseatic Keeper of Archives (or as Clerk of their 
Chancery) to Constantinople, under the Spanish Minister, 
Don Antonio Lopez de Cordoba, then in provisional charge 
of the Hanseatic Legation, having been entrusted with this 
duty by Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, when he resigned that 
appointment. 

From the end of 1847 to 1859, he was Oharge-d'* Affaires 
to the Hanse Towns at the Sublime Porte. Since August, 
1851, he was, also, Consul at Constantinople for the Grand- 
Duke of Oldenburg. 

On the Legation being suppressed by the Hanse Towns in 
1859, Dr, Mordtmann passed over into the Turkish Service, 
as a Judge of the Commercial Court, a position he continued 
to hold, while, at the same time, never omitting to prosecute, 
also, his one great object, of obtaining and enlarging to the 
utmost his Oriental knowledge* Dr. Mordtmann was from 
his earliest youth an enthusiast in all matters appertaining to 
Oriental knowledge or to that of Eastern affairs. 
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Hence, while he wrote or edited several independent works, 
lie was, also, an energetic contributor to the pages of the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society^ his especial study 
having been the coins of the Sassanian Rulers of Persia, with 
that, also, of other numismatic records, bearing upon this 
main subject. 

Of the separate works he published may be mentioned : — 
(1) A short description of Magrib el Aksa — or the Morocco 
States — ^from a geographical, statistical and political point of 
view^ — Hamburg, 1844, with map ; (2) Das Buch der Lander 
von Shech Ibn Ishak el Farsi el Isztachri, a translation from 
the Arabic, with Preface by the illustrious Carl Ritter — Hamb. 
4to. 1845 — the same work, the text of which had been 
printed at Gotha in 1839 by J. H. Moeller ; (3) A History 
of the Conquest of Mesopotamia and Armenia, translated from 
the Arabic of Mohammed ben Omar-al-Makadi, accompanied 
by observations by A. D. L. G. Niebuhr, with additions and 
explanatory remarks — Hamburg, 1847, 8vo. 5 (4) Description 
of the coins with Pehlevi Inscriptions (reprinted from the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society) — Leipzig, 1853-8 5 
(5) Siege and Capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 — 
Stuttgard and Augsburg, 1858 ; this essay was translated into 
Greek 5 (6) The Amazons— Hannover, 1862-8. 

The following is a list of the papers he contributed to the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, and, besides these, 
it is likely that there are many others, the whereabouts of 
which is not known, or perhaps easily attainable; — Tramactiom 
of the German Oriental Sodety^ voL ii. Letters from Mordt- 
mann to Olshausen in 1847, on Sassanian Coins, pp. 108, 116; 
Naehrichten iiber Taberistan aus dem geschictswerke Taberi's, 
pp. 284-314; vol. iii. Letter TJeber das Studium des Turkischer, 
pp. 351-368 ; vol. iv. Do. to Olshausen, TJeber Sassanidischo 
Miinzen, pp. 83-96; Do., TJeber Pehlewi-miinzen, pp. 505- 
509; vol, vi. Do. on a new Turkish Grammar, pp, 409-410; 
vol viii. Erklarung der Munzen mit Pehlvi-Legenden, pp. 
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1--208, 1854 ; Tol. ix. TTeber die ausdruck ^ pp. 

82S-830; Zu der Miinze des Clialifen Katari, v. Band, 
Yiii. p. 842, a paper by Olshauseii ; voL xi. pp. 157-8, Five 
Inscriptions from Tombstones ; voL xii. Erklarung der Mun- 
zen mit Pelilewi-Legenden, pp. 1-56; vol. xiii. Letter to 
Brockhaus, On Cuneiform Inscriptions from Van, pp. 704-5; 
Yol. xiv. Do. to Brockhaus, On Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
pp. 555-6 ; vol. xvi. Erklarung der Kiel-Inschriften, zweiter 
Oattmig, pp. 1-126 (1862) ; vol. xviii. Studien iiber ge- 
schnittene Steine mit Pehlevi-Inschriften, pp. 1-52 ; vol. xix. 
Erklarung der raunzen mit Pelilevi-Legenden, zweiter Nachtrag, 
pp. 373-496 ; vol. xxiv. 1870, Ueber die Kiel-Inschriften, 
zweiter Gattung (cf. Band xvi. zweiter Artikal), 2 pi. pp. 
1-84; vol. xxvi. Entzifferung und erklarung der Armenischen 
Kiel-Inschriften von Van und der tJmgebund, pp. 465-696 ; 
vol. xxix. Dousares bei Epiphanius, pp. 99-106; Sas- 
sanidische Gemmen, pp. 199-211; vol. xxx. Die Dynastie 
der Danischmende, pp. 467-487 ; vol. xxxi. Ueber die Kiel- 
Inschriften der Armenien, pp. 486-439; Studien iiber 
geschnittene Steine mit Pehlevi-Legenden, zweiter Nachtrag, 
pp. 582-597 and pp. 767-8 ; vol. xxxii. Ueber die endung 
kart, kert, gird in Stadte-namen, pp. 724 ; vol. xxxiii. Zur 
Pehlevi Munzkunde, Die altesten Muhammedaiiisclien Munzen, 
pp. 82-143. 

The last published portion of the D. M. G. (xxxiv. 1) 
contains a long and very important paper by him on his 
favourite subject — Zur Pehlevi Miinzkimde — iv. Die Munzen 
der Sassaniden, pp. 1-162, which has been printed since his 
death on Dec. 30, 1879. 

Of scholars not members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, no 
one has left us this year, so eminent as was Anton Bchiefner, 
one of the foremost Orientalists of Russia, 

Born on July 6, 1817, at Revel, Schiefner obtained his 
first education in the Grammar School of his native place, 
whence he matriculated, in 1836, in the University of St. 
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Petersburg, and, at the wish of his uncle, who held the 
Professorship of Roman Law, enrolled his name as a student 
of Jurisprudence, while he, at the same time, continued his 
philological studies under Prof. Graefe, who was the first in 
Russia to write and lecture on Comparative Grammar. After 
successfully passing the usual examination at the end of the 
four years’' course, he went in 1840 to Berlin, to attend the 
lectures of Savigny, but the classes of Boeckh, Bopp, Lacli- 
maiin and Tredelenburg had more interest for him than that 
of the great lawyer, and, eventually, he gave up himself 
entirely to his favourite philological pursuits. On his return 
to St, Petersburg in 1843, he was appointed Professor of 
Latin, and, eventually, of Greek, in the First Grammar 
. School, and devoted himself to the studj^ of the Classics, 
and, in an especial manner, to the Greek Philosophers. 
A few years later, he attached himself specially to the study 
of Tibetan, for which the libraries of St. Petersburg afforded 
unusual facilities, and, after having been appointed, in 1848, 
one of the Librarians of the Imperial Academy, he was elected, 
in 1852, a member of that learned body — the cultivation of the 
Tibetan language and literature being assigned to him as his 
special function. Simultaneously, he held from 1860 to 1873, 
the Professorship of the Classical Languages in the Roman 
Catholic Theological Seminary. After a fortnight's illness, 
which from the first gave rise to grave apprehensions, Dr. 
Schiefner died on Nov. 16 of the last year. In three distinct 
directions, Schiefner has made his mark in literary history. 
In the first, he contributed to the Memoirs and Bulletins 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, a number of 
valuable articles on the language and literature of Tibet, of 
which the following may be considered to be the most important : 
(1) Additions and Corrections to Schmidt’s Edition of the 
Dsanglun, 1852 ; (2) The life of Qakyamuni, translated in 
Abstract from the Tibetan, 1853 ; (3) On Foucaux's Edition 
and Translation of Egya tch^er rol pa/^ 1850 ; (4) Studies 
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on the Tibetan Language, 1851, 1856, 1864, 1867 ; (5) On the 
periods of human decadence from a Buddhistic point of view, 
1851; (6) Translation of the Forty-two Sutras, 1851; (7) 
On some Eastern versions of the Legend of Rhampsinitus, 
1869 ; (8) Buddhistic Stories translated from the Tibetan 
1875-7 ; (9) On Vasubandhu’s Gatha-Sangraha (the Tibetan 
Dhammapada), 1878. 

He, also, published separately, in Tibetan and German, 
Vimala pragnottara-ratnaniala, 1858 ; and Taranatha’s History 
of Buddhism in India, 1869 ; in Tibetan and Latin, Bharata’s 
Answers, 1875 ; and the ancient Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongolian 
Glossary (Mahmoutpatti), 1859. 

When his fatal illness overtook him, he was busy in collect- 
ing and arranging materials towards a work on the Bonpo or 
pre-Buddhistic Religion of Tibet. 

In the second place, he was engaged for several years in 
preparing for publication the linguistic materials left behind 
him by the famous scholar Oastren — who, after spending 
twelve years among the Ugro- Finnish tribes, had finally 
succumbed to the hardships he had had to endure. Schiefner 
was able to bring out twelve volumes on the subject. Of these, 
two are narrative, seven treat of the languages of the 
Samoyedic tribes, the Koibal, Karagasa, Tungusian, Buryat, 
Ostiak and Eottic tongues ; and three contain Oastr^n'^s 
researches on the mythology, ethnology and literature of 
the tribes he had visited. This mass of material, in the 
Library of the University of Helsingfors, would probably have 
remained long unavailable to modern scientific examination, had 
not Schiefner made it of general use by a lucid transla- 
tion, from Swedish into German, of the catalogue he drew up. 
His independent works under this head are, translations of 
the great Finnic Epic (Kalevala), 1859, and of the heroic 
poetry of the Tatars of Minussin, 1859 $ as well as a number 
of highly interesting essays on Finnish Mythology (1850- 
1862). 
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While still thus engaged, he was led to turn his attention 
to the languages of the Caucasus ; the Tush language being 
the first on which he brought to bear his wonderful philological 
acumen — on which, after some preliminary efforts, he brought 
out a complete essay in June, 1864. It was mainly through 
the study of this work, that the Baron de Uslar was induced 
to study on the spot the other languages of the Caucasus. 
Scliiefner has given in the Annual Address of the President of 
the Philological Society, 1879, a full account of these special 
researches. 

As bearing on this portion of his studies, the following 
papers by him may be recorded : — (1) Essay on the Avars, 
1862, with a fuller account of the language of these people, 
and a collection of texts and translations, 1872 ; (2) Essay 
on the language of the Udes, 1863 ; (3) On P. von IJslaFs 
Abchasian studies, 1863 ; (4) Eesearclies into the Tchetclienz 
language, 1864 ; (5) Report on P. von TJslaPs Kasi-Kurnuk 
studies, 1866 ; (6) Reports on P, von XJslaPs Investigation of 
the Hurkanian, 1871, and Kurinian Languages, 1873. 

With regard to another OaiUcasian language, the Osset, 
M. Scliiefner had made many and thorough investigations. 
This dialect, as is well known, belongs to the Iranian stem. 
For it, he made many translations, the results of which, 
with the original text, he gave to the Bulletins of the 
Academy between 1862 and 1867 ; much of the informa- 
tion, thus made available to the public, being derived from 
native soldiers of the districts still speaking these dialects. 
It is probable that few scholars have had the advan- 
tages he had in this respect, and it is certain that no one 
has availed himself of these advantages so much for the pro- 
motion of linguistic studies as has done M. Scliiefner. His 
loss, as a foremost student of the languages of Tibet and of 
the Caucasus, is to be deplored for scientific reasons ; but it is 
pleasant to add that a large number of friends in Europe and 
America, to whom he was allied by ties of the most intimate 
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friendship, deplore this also; In the Bulletin de TAcademie 
Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, tome xxvi. M. F. 
Wiedemann has given an elaborate account of Dr. Schiefner, 
the larger portion of four quarto pages being devoted to a list 
of his various works. 

The Eajah of Beswan, Takur GiH Prasad Singh,, died on 
the 20th of March, at the early age of thirty years, and is 
succeeded by his son Kutnar Gururad Dhaj Singh. He was 
an enthusiastic patron of Sanskrit literature, and is best 
known among Sanskrit scholars by his Edition of the 

Yajurveda,’’ which together with a Hindu Goramentary, 
he printed at his own cost. Not many months ago he 
issued a paper in Sanskrit announcing his intention of having 
a new Edition of the “Yajurveda/^ with its Sanskrit com- 
mentary, printed at Oxford, under the superintendence of 
Professor F. Max Muller. It is to be hoped that the son 
may carry out the intentions of his father. 

After a brief sketch of the lives and works of distinguished 
Oriental scholars, not in all cases actually connected with the 
Society, who have passed away during the past year, it is 
nsual to allude to deceased members, who have given a lustre 
to the Society by their public services or by distinction 
in other branches of science. 

Foremost among these, on this occasion, comes John Lord 
Lawrence, who, for many years, was a member of this Society, 
though he rarely attended the meetings, or, during his career, 
exhibited any special taste for Oriental studies. Born in the 
year 1811, he entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1830, and 
rose, by the regular grades, to the rank of Magistrate and 
Collector at Dehli. Even then, he was known as a thoroughly 
earnest and efficient officer, remarkable for his personal activity 
and his accurate knowledge of the duty of Settling and Collect- 
ing the Land-Eevenue of the State. But a higher destiny 
awaited him : — ^in 1846, he was, at the close of the Sikh war, 
especially chosen by Sir Henry Hardinge to be Commissioner of 
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the newly- annexed Province of the Jhelandhar Doab, beyond 
the River Sutlej. When^ after the lapse of three years, the 
Punjab, also, was annexed, he was promoted to a seat in the 
Board of Administration. In a few years, when Lord Dal- 
housie found it was necessary to entrust that Province to a 
single officer, John Lawrence was chosen to be Chief Commis- 
sioner, and till the year 1857, he carried out that new and 
improved system of managing the affairs of subject provinces, 
which has since been the model for British India, He W’-as 
about to resign the service, when the Sepoy Mutiny of Slay, 
1857, burst upon Northern India; and the course of events, 
and the success which attended the efforts he made in the 
Punjab to save the Empire, elevated him to a distinction 
and popularity, which has not been equalled in the annals of 
British India. He returned to England in 1859 a Baronet, 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the Bath, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, a pension specially voted, the thanks of the Houses of 
Parliament and a seat in the Council for India. 

In 1863, on the sudden death of the then Viceroy Lord 
Elgin, and when a troublesome war had broken out on the 
frontier, Sir John Lawrence was sent to India in his place, 
and remained there for five years of peace and prosperity. 
He returned to England in 1869, and was elevated to the 
Peerage, The distinguishing features of his life were a 
simplicity of character, a clearness of grasp of the vsubject, a 
firmness of purpose, and a singleness of motive. He was not 
gifted with eloquence of speech or elegance of composition, but 
he expressed himself by word of mouth or on paper, so clearly, 
that he could not be misunderstood: he obeyed implicitly 
the orders he received : he made others obey him. He trusted 
his subordinates, won their confidence and kept it for a quarter 
of a century, and never threw them over, A mighty horse- 
man, and an indefatigable despatcher of business, he got 
over more country and cut his way through a -thicker mass 
of work than was possible to others not endowed with such 
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physical strength and intellectual activity. Hence the suc- 
cess which attended his career. He was a worthy repre- 
sentative of his country’s best characteristics: for he was 
kind to the people of India, careful of the resources of the 
provinces committed to his charge, ready to listen to others 
and to hear both sides, wise in Council and brave in difficulties. 
The true nobility of his character showed itself, in that he was 
as unspoilt by his unexpected though not undeserved honours, 
as he was constant and never despairing in the hour of peril, 
through which, by the grace of God, he passed triumphantly. 
His name will long be remembered by the people of the 
Punjab, and will not be forgotten in the annals of India. 

In General Sir John Low^ who died recently at Norwood in 
his 92nd year, it is no exaggeration to say that Indian history 
has lost one of the most perfect links between the past and the 
present. 

Born so long ago as Dec. 13, 1788, with a career of fifty- 
five years in India, Sir John Low is fully entitled to be 
regarded as one of Indians “representative” men ; indeed, it is 
but right to say that, in four of the great crises of modern 
Indian history, he was one of the mainstays of the Empii^e. 
As a soldier, his earlier years were of high promise, but it was 
as a diplomatist and politician that he has left the deepest 
tracks in history. His first military service was in 1805, 
when he took part in the operations against the French and 
against the Dutch in Java: subsequently, in 1812, he served 
in the threefold capacity of Brigade Maj[or, Persian Inter- 
preter, and Chief of the Intelligence on the Staff of Colonel 
Dowse, when operating in the Southern Mahratta country. 
In 1816, he was Commissariat officer to Baron Tuylfs brigade 
in the campaign against the rebels in the Guntoor districts, 
and, in 1817, he was present with Sir John Malcolm as his 
Aide-de-Camp at the battle of Mehidpore in Malwa. 

On all these occasions, he greatly distinguished himself, 
and was repeatedly mentioned in despatches and general 
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orders. In March, 1818, acting as First Assistant to Sir 
John Malcolm, Lieut. Low was in eomniand of a force of 
more than 4000 men, his operations with them in the district 
of Chindwarra being completely successful and his services 
publicly acknowledged. In the same year Oapt. Low was 
employed in the intricate negociations between the Peisiiwa, 
Baju Rao and Sir John Malcolm, and fully sustained the high 
opinion that had been formed of his abilities ; hence, wlien the 
Peishwa retired to his estates at Bithoor, known afterwards 
as the I’esidence of Nana Sahib (Baju Rao's adopted son), 
Capt. Low received the appointment of Resident Commis- 
sioner, which he held for six years, the Marquess of Hastings 
and Lord Amherst alike expressing their fullest satisfaction 
with his conduct. In 1825, Oapt, Low was transferred to the 
post of Political Agent at Jeypore, and in 1830, was appointed 
by Lord William Bentinck, Resident at Owalior, in which 
oflS.ce he displayed a remarkable knowledge of the Native 
Courts by refusing to join and skilfully thwarting the intrigues 
that were set on foot against the Regent Baee. 

In 1831 he was sent to Lucknow, where he remained (with 
the exception of some months of sick leave at the Cape) till 
1842, when ill health compelled him to return to Europe, after 
an absence of thirty-eight years. His services were rewarded 
by the Companionship of the Bath — and after five years, he 
returned again to India in 1847, becoming Agent in Rajpootana, 
till at length in 1852 he was appointed Resident at the Court 
of the Nizam, where he was able to negociate the important 
Treaty, by which the Berars were ceded to the British Govern- 
ment, At the end of 1853, he was appointed the military 
member of the Supreme Council, and continued to fill tins 
responsible post throughout the period of the Indian Mutiny* 
In 1862 Sir John Low was created a KC.B., and in 1873 
received the Grand Cross of the Star of India. 

Sir Richard RaivUmon Vy^yan, who died recently, was 
bom in 1800, and educated at Harrow School. Early in life 
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he took an active part in politics, as member successively for 
the County of Cornwall, Oakhatnpton, Bristol and Helston. 
After 1857, he retired altogether from public life to his 
curious old seat at Trelowarren, where he formed by degrees a 
very fine library, and gave himself up entirely to those literary 
pursuits which had engaged his attention in his earliest years. 
In 1825, he had printed for private circulation, An Essay on 
Arithmo-Physiology/^ which purported to be ‘‘A Chronological 
Classification of Organised Matter/^ Sir R. R. Yyvyan was 
one of the oldest members of the Royal Society, having been 
elected in 1826, 

Coumih — The Council having heard that it was proposed 
to break up the India Museum, at South Kensington, a 
special meeting was called and met on Tuesday, August 5, 
at which the following resolutions were passed : — 

1. That the Council of this Society, having heard with 
extreme regret of the intention to break up and disperse the 
contents of the India Museum, now at South Kensington, 
beg leave to enter their most earnest protest against this pro- 
position, which they consider will deprive the public of the 
best means for Indian research, and be a great discouragement 
to all interested in Indian Science : they feel it to be a retro- 
grade step to destroy a collection of objects, many of them 
of great value, which, if once dispersed, it would be nearly 
impossible to replace, while if kept together, as a nucleus, 
it might be increased to almost any extent, by loans or 
donations from private sources. 

2. That, having been given to understand that reductions 
are in contemplation by which the expense of maintaining the 
Museum will be very considerably lessened, the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society trust that arrangements may be made, 
by the Council for India in conjunction with H. M. Govern- 
ment, by which the collection may be preserved intact in its 
present form and position, till, at least, auj0B.cient time may be 
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allowed far more mature consideration of tlie best means 
whereby this noble collection may be best utilized for the 
promotion of the scientific and artistic req_uirements of our 
great Indian Empire. 

During the last year, your Assistant Secretary, Mr, Holt, 
has employed himself in making a Catalogue of the large 
collection of Ohmese works belonging to this Society. This 
Catalogue has been now finished — but only a portion of the slips 
have as yet been pasted down. This will probably be accom- 
plished during the ensuing autumn. The detailed report of the 
way ill which this Catalogue has been executed will be given 
below under Ohina.^’ 


AUDITOES’ EEPOET. 

The Auditors observe with pleasure that the anticipations 
of the improved financial position of the Society are fully 
borne out by the result. The Balance at the Bankers is 
nearly seventy pounds in excess of what it was last year; 
there are no outstanding liabilities of any kind, while the 
regular income of the Society is now nearly £100 better than 
it was three years ago. 
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Papers . — The following Papers have been read at difterent 
Meetings of the Society, since the last Anniversary: — 

1. On the most comely names of God, as the Divine Titles 
are designated, in the QuVan, and in the Literature of Islam, 
By J. W, Bedhonse, M.R.A.S* and Hon. M.B.SX, Read 
June 16, 1879. 

2. On the character and mutual affinities of the Japanese 
and Korean Languages (based on a paper drawn up by W. G, 
Aston, Esq., M.R.A.S. and H.M. Consular Service, Japan), 
By Robert N. Oust, Esq., Hon. Libr. R.A.S. Read July 7, 
1879. 

3. On a newly-discovered Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. 
By Sir H. G. Rawlinson, K.G.B., P.R.S., President and 
Director, R.A.S. Read ISFov, 17, 1879. 

4. On Hiouen-Thsang and the Amravati Tope. By Robert 
Sewell, Madr.C.S. With Notes by James Fergusson, Esq,, 
F.R.S., V.P. Read Nov. 17, 1879. 

5. On the age of the Oaves of Ajanta. By Babu Rajen- 
dralala Mitra. With Notes by James Fergusson, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P. Read Dec. 15, 1879. 

6. On a curious litigation between the Smartava Brahmans 
and the Lingayats, in which two Copper Plates were produced. 
By Professor Dowson, M.R.A.S. Read Jan. 19, 1880. 

7. On Sanskrit Texts recently discovered in Japan. By 
Professor F. Max Muller, Hon. Menib. R.A.S. Read Feb. 
16, 1880. 

8. On recent Researches in the Bahrein Islands. By 
Captain Durand. With Notes by Sir H. 0. Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
President R.A.S. Read March 15, 1880. 

9. On theTJzbeg Epos. By M. Arminius Vainbery. Read 
April 19, 1880. 

10. Sur le Yli-King et les Origines Occidentales de la 
Civilisation Chinoise. By M. Terrien de la Couperie. Read 
May 10, 1880. 
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Proceedings of Asiatic Societies, — Royal Asiatic Society — 
Since the last Anniversary, three ISTumbers of the Journal of 
the Society, to wit, VoL XL Part IIL, and VoL XIL Parts 

I. and II., have been issued agreeably with the rule laid 
down by the Council in 1878. 

The several Parts contain the following articles : — 

Li Vol, XL Part III, — The Gaurian compared with 
the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. Brandretli. 

Comparative Study of the Japanese and Korean 

Languages. By W. G. Aston, Assistant Japanese Secretary 
H. B. M. Legation, Yedo. 

Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By E. T. Rogers. 

In VoL XIL Part L are papers by the President, Sir 
H. C. Eawlinson, entitled Notes on a newly-discovered 
Cylinder of Cyrus the Great.^^ 

By J. W. Redhouse, ‘*On the most comely names, 

i.e, the titles of Praise bestowed on God in the Qur’an, or by 
Aluslim writers,’’ 

By M, Sauvaire, ‘‘On a Treatise of Weights and 

Measures by Eliya, Archbishop of Nisibin ’’ (being a 
Supplement to his paper in the Journal R.A.S. VoL IX. pp, 
291-313). 

By Babu Rajenclralala Mitra, “ On the Age of the 

Ajanta Caves,’’ with some remarks on his views by James 
Fergusson, F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S., 

— xlnd by Robert Sewell, Madr. C.S., “ On Hiouen- 

Thsang’s Dhanakacheka/’ — with some notes on Mr. SeweiTs 
theory by James Fergusson, F.R.S., Y.P.R.A.S. 

VoL XIL Part LL contains the following papers : — 

1. On Sanskrit Texts discovered in Japan. By Professor 

F', Max Muller. ^ 

2. Extracts from Report on the Islands and Antiquities of 

Bahrein. By Capt. Durand. With Notes by Sir H. C, 
Eawlinson, F.R.S., President and Director E.A.S.. 

3. Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tidbes 
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dwelling between the Brahmaputra and the Ningthi Hi vers. 
By the late G. H. Bamant, M.E.A.S., Political Officer, Naga 
Hills. 

4. On the Saka, Samvat and Gupta Eras. A Supplement 
to his paper on Indian Chronology. By James Fergusson, 
D.OX., F.R.S., T.P.R.A.S. 

6. The Meglia Sutra. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow of Gonviile 
and Cains College. 

6. Historical and Archaeological Notes on a Journey in 
South-Western Persia, 1877-8. By A. Houtum Schindler, 
M.R.A.S. 

7. Identification of the “ False Dawn of the Muslims 
with the Zodiacal Light of Europeans. By J. W. Eed- 
house, M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. R.S.L. 

VoL XL Part III . — In his paper, On a Comparative 
Study of the Japanese and Korean Languages,” Mr. Aston 
compares them with other languages; 1, as to their phonetic 
systems ; 2, as to the functions of their grammar ; and 3, 
as to the character of their grammatical procedures. In 
the first case, he showed that the vowel system of the Korean 
is much richer than that of the Japanese, some of the vowels 
in each, however^ being the result of a comparatively recent 
development ; and added a careful analysis of the consonantal 
systems in each — thus proving that each has borrowed largely 
from the Chinese, In the second case, he pointed out, that 
these grammatical forms largely depend on the habits of 
thought characteristic of the language of a nation, and trace- 
able also in their religion, their art, and their political and 
social development; the mental feature distinguishing the 
Chinese, Japanese and Koreans from the Aryan and Semitic 
peoples being, an impersonality of conception. The educated 
Chinese or Japanese is a downright materialist. In the third 
case, he showed that almost the only grammatical procedures 
employed by the Japanese and Chinese are, the addition of 
suffixes and the position of words in the sentence. Augment, 
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ablaut^ vowel changes, as in the conjugations of Semitic 
verbs, and reduplications, are not employed for the purposes 
of grammar, and^ wdth few but unimportant exceptions, there 
are no prefixes. There is no direct alteration of the root, and 
although the addition of a mffix is sometimes the occasion of a 
phonetic change in itself, in the root, or in both, this is a fact of 
a different order from the German ablaut^ or the vowel changes 
in the Semitic verbs. Mr. Aston added that the degree in 
which the root and the suffix are consolidated is less in 
Japanese than in Korean, partly owing to the greater com- 
plexity of the phonetic system of the former language, and, 
partly, because the Japanese have had for a thousand years a 
written language, notoriously, the most effectual obstacle to 
phonetic changes. In conclusion, Mr. Aston discussed at 
some length, the noun, pronoun, numerals and the position of 
words in a sentence. 

In his paper On the Dialects of Colloquial Arabic/’ Mr. 
E. T. Rogers called attention to the remarkable differences 
existing in the pronunciation of Arabic in various parts of the 
East, and even among different classes in the same district, with 
full illustrations of his meaning : at the same time, giving a 
curious account of a special colloquial language in which children 
are first spoken to, and in which they express their first wants 
and limited ideas, together with a vocabulary collected by him 
in Damascus. To these Mr. Rogers added a brief notice and 
table of the conventional signs used by accountants in Egypt 
at the present time, the basis of the money calculation being 
the piastre^ which is divisible into forty parm^ and these again 
into ten gimiH or gedids. The last is not, however, repre- 
sented by any coin — but is simply a fractional part used in 
calculation. 

Mr. Brandreth’s paper has been noticed in the Report of 
last year, pp. xxviii~ix. 

VoL XIL Part. his paper **On a newly-discovered 

Cylinder of Cyrus the Great,” Sir Henry Eawlinson showed 
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that we have now, at Iasi, an undoabted native record of the 
genealogy of Gyrus, in the order given by Herodotus, viz. 
L Achaemenes, 2, Telspes, 3. Gyms, 4. Oambyses, 5, Cyrus 
the Great, at the same time calling attention to many curious 
matters, especially with reference to the religion then prevailing 
in Babylonia, as shown by the inscription on this Cylinder. 
The Cylinder itself was, probably, deposited by the king 
himself in one of the temples of Merodach in Babylon, shortly 
after his conquest of that city. It appears that a king was 
then in power in Babylonia who had taken some measures for 
strengthening the fortified places, but who had, at the same 
time, incurred the ill-will of the local priesthood by neglecting 
the Temples and tampering with the ceremonial worship. 
This king was certainly Nahii-nahid — the Nabonidus of the 
Greek writers — and his offence was, that he had allowed the 
rites of Merodach “ king of the gods to be superseded by the 
worship of inferior deities. 

Mr. J. W. Eedhouse, in his paper '*On the most comely 
names, Le, the titles of praise bestowed on God in the Qur'an or 
byMoslim writers," pointed out that the popular notion of the 
Arabs having given 99 names to God was altogether erroneous ; 
the fact really being, that, if all such names or titles were 
extracted from Arabic writers, the whole number of them 
would be more than 400. He added that the many and 
various names used by Dervishes and others, in their public 
or private worship, were, in truth, no part of the regular ritual 
of Islam, as handed down by tradition from the Prophet him- 
self. The titles used by the Dervishes were for the most part 
arranged by them for recitation — and, as each order had its 
special list, the total number was practically indefinite. In 
confirmation of this statement, Mr. Eedhouse read many 
passages from the Qur'an. 

M. Sauvaire's Supplement to his Treatise on Weights and 
Measures, printed in the Journal of this Society, Vol. IX. N.S., 
is valuable in that he has been able to supply from a MS. 
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in tlie Library at Gotha the whola of Chapters "V. to X., 
and portions of Chapters IV. XL XIL and XIII., which 
were missing from the MS. preserv'ed in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale at Paris, of which he gave transcripts two years 
ago. 

The Babu Rajendralala, in his paper, On the Age of the 
Caves of Ajanta/’ urged that the figures with the flowing 
dresses and conical caps represented Persians ; that the chief 
personages in the Drinking scenes were Bactrians; and that 
the pictures, generally, referred to phases of Indian life in the 
last century b.o. and the first A.n. These views he mainly 
grounded on the character of the Inscriptions, said to exist 
in some of these caves, the evidence from Paleography 
being, in his judgment, more satisfactory than that deriv- 
able from Architectural forms, Mr. Fergusson in reply 
contended that while there was no sufficient evidence of the 
date of these Inscriptions, the evidence deducible from the 
architecture of the different caves was wholly opposed to the 
theory proposed by the Babu ; and, further, that, in taking 
no notice of the date found at Badami, of “ 500 years from 
the coronation of the Saka kiiig,^^ a.d. 578-9, the Babu had 
neglected the cardinal point on which every discussion must 
hinge. Any attempt, Mr. Fergusson held, to fix the date 
of a given cave without taking the above date into account, 
is worthless, as we know exactly the date of the character 
in which this inscription is written, and, as certainly, the 
character of the architecture of the caves in which the in- 
scriptions are found (see Burgess, Eeports, voL i. pL xxiv- 

XXX v), 

Mr. Eobert Sewell, in his Note on Hiouen-Thsanor^s 
Dhanakacheka,^^ expressed a belief that Amravati, which is 
situated on a level plain, cannot be identified with the buildings 
described by the Chinese pilgrim at the capital city of Dhana- 
kacheka, but, on the other hand, that those now existing at 
Bezwada, a place on the river Krishna about forty miles from 
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the sea, aad seventeen miles' from- Amravati, do agree remark- 
ably well with the description preserved. 

Mr. Fergussoii, on the other hand, was not disposed to 
consider the language attributed to Hiouen-Thsang so rigorously 
precise as Mr. Sew^ell thought, basing this opinion on the fact 
that the life of Hiouen-Thsang was dictated to his secretary, 
Hoeili, long after his return from India, while the Si-yu-ki 
was compiled from his notes by men who had never been in 
India at all, and who were, therefore, wholly unacquainted 
with the localities referred to. It should be added that Mr. 
Sewell has himself made considerable excavations at Amravati, 
and has been fortunate in finding, at this place, sculptures 
far more perfect than any of those recently transferred from 
the old India Museum to the British Museum. It is to be 
hoped that steps may be speedily taken to bring these interest- 
ing monuments to England. This paper, like the last, is 
printed in Vol. XII. Part I. 

Professor Dowson, in an interevsting paper “ On a curious 
litigation between the Smartava Brahmans and the Linga- 
yats, during which two Copper Plate grants were pro- 
duced, stated that the Smartava Brahmans in the South 
of India possess twelve Maths or Monastic Institutions of 
high antiquity. The chiefs of these Maths are held in higlx 
honour, and among the outward marks of their dignity, is 
the privilege of being carried in a crosswise, so as to 
sweep the road. These Brahmans were much troubled by tlie 
Lingayats, a dissentient sect, some six or seven hundred years 
old, who were very numerous in their neighbourhood. The Cliief 
of these Lingayats, to assert his own dignity, caused his paJki 
to be thus carried, the result being riots and disturbances. At 
length, the head of a Brahman Math brought an action against 
the Lingayat for damages, in compensation for the loss of the 
honours he deemed due to him, at the same time producing 
two Copper Plates, of the twelfth century and pur- 
porting to be grants of this special privilege from a monarch 
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of the time. The Brahman, having lost his suit, appealed 
to Her Majesty in Council, translations of two of the Copper 
Plates being sent home to support the appeal. As these transla- 
tions, however, were unintelligible, the case was referred back to 
India, but, though many years have now elapsed, nothing more 
has been heard of it. The impressions of the Copper Plates, 
which were sent home, having been very defective. Professor 
Dowson suggested that endeavours should be made to obtain 
more accurate copies, as the originals are, certainly, of 
some interest and antiquity, and contained many curious 
references. He added that there was reason for suspecting 
these Copper Plates to be forgeries, as there occurs on them 
the name of Madhava, a teacher, who lived two centuries 
after the date ascribed to them. Moreover, the words rendered 
cross palkif do not bear this meaning. 

Professor F. Max Muller, in a well- worked out paper, ‘‘ On 
the Discovery of Sanskrit Texts in Japan,’’ stated that the time 
had now at length come when the long-since expressed hope 
of the late Professor H. H. Wilson and of other scholars had 
been realized by the obtaining, if not from China, yet from 
Japan, md China, certain Sanskrit texts, the first of them 
being a Glossary of Chinese words, with their equivalents 
in Sanskidt, together with the transliteration of the Sanskrit 
words in Japanese, the Sanskrit being written in an alphabet 
nearly the same as the old NepMese. The Professor stated, 
that it was a well-known fact that, beginning almost from the 
commencement of our era, there has been a constant flow of 
Sanskrit MSS. from India to China. The earliest translators 
of Buddhist works in China were those who worked under 
the Emperor Ming-ti, viz. K^syapa, Matanga and Tsu-fa-lan, 
their most important works being, the ‘‘ Siktra of the Forty- 
two Sections” and the translations of the “ DasabhCimi-SCLtra” 
and of the Lalita Vistara,” comprising the legendary life 
of Buddha. 

As such works would not have been translated unless they 
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had acquired a substantive authority in India, the Professor 
argued that these translations, in themselves, enable Buddhist 
scholars to assign to the Sanskrit originals, so far at. all events 
as they agree with the Chinese translations, an ante-Christian 
date, a point of great importance in the comparative study of 
the ancient religions of the world. The late Professor H. H, 
Wilson, the Professor added, used all his influence to set on 
foot an inquiry, in which he was warmly seconded by Sir 
John Bowring, then English Minister in China, to trace up, 
if possible, the Sanskrit MSS. which must, once, have been 
common in China, But, though letters were sent to the 
authorities of monasteries and temples, while, at the same time, 
many catalogues of libraries were examined, no results were 
obtained. The first renewal of hope was the book brought by 
Dr. Edkins to Oxford from Japan, referred to above; the 
existence of it clearly proving that there must have been a 
time, when the Japanese Buddhist priests -were still able to 
read Sanskrit. At length, Professor Max Miiller obtained, 
through a pupil of his, a Buddhist priest, residing in Oxford, 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, a Japanese book, sent to him by a 
native scholar, Shuntai Ishikawa. This book was a Sanskrit 
text, very corrupt, it is true, written in the same old Nepalese 
alphabet, each word being transliterated in the Japanese 
letters, and translated into Chinese, A corrected text of 
the Sfltra in Sanskrit, with an English translation and 
notes, was laid before the Meeting of the Society. 

Here, then, was the unexpected reward of long-continued 
research, and there is therefore good hope that where one 
Sanskrit text has been found, others may follow. That the 
Sanskrit text, now discovered in Japan, is an original text, 
is proved from the fact that there must have been an original 
from which the Chinese translation of a.d. 400, possibly even 
an earlier translation of a.d. 220, was made,^ — while there can 
be no doubt that if some more of such MSS. can be met with, 
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a new start will be possible in the study of Buddhism, more 
especially of the Buddhism of the North. 

The Japanese Minister, His Excellency Mori Arinori^ was 
present at the reading of Professor Max Miiller’s paper, and 
promised to lend every assistance in his power to recover, if 
possible, some more of these ancient Sanskrit texts. 

To Captain Durand we are indebted for a paper entitled 

Extracts from a Eeport on the Islands and Antiquities of 
Bahrein.'^ in which a detailed account was given of the 
researches of this officer, which were briefly alluded to in 
the Eeport of last year, p. xcvii. Captain Durand spent 
several weeks in these islands, the result being the dis- 
covery of a great number of ancient sepulchres, and possibly, 
also, of some temples ; showing that these islands were, at 
a very remote period, occupied by colonists from the mainland, 
the site being, at the same time, considered to be, in an especial 
degree, a sacred one. Captain Durand’s original paper was in the 
form of a Eeport addressed toLieut.-Oolonel E, C. Boss, H. B. M. 
Political Eesident in the Persian Gulf, and was forwarded 
by him to A, G. Lyall, Esq., Secretary of the Government of 
India, Foreign Department. In this letter, a general de- 
scription was given of the locality and of its peculiarities, with 
some details of the excavations Captain Durand was able to 
make, and of his discovery of a piece of black marble, bearing 
an inscription in the Hieratic Babylonian Cuneiform character, 
which was really the most valuable monument he met with. 
In illustration of this remarkable monument (which was laid 
on the table of the Society at their meeting), Sir Henry 
Eawlinson added, ‘‘ Notes on Captain Durand’s Eeport upon 
the Islands of Bahrein,^’ in which he showed the importance 
of this maritime region in the earliest period of the world’s 
history, Babylonia having been mainly instrumental in im- 
parting civilization to Western Asia; and adding that the 
Babylonians themselves admitted that they received all their 
knowledge from the mysterious islanders of the Persian Gulf. 
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The tradition, he stated, preserved by Berosus, of Oaiines or 
^Hhe Fish God/^ who came up, from ‘‘that pari of the 
Erythrseaii Sea which borders on Babylonia, to teach the 
inhabitants of the country between the Tigris and Euphrates 
letters and sciences and arts of every kind/^ evidently points 
to this period of primitive civilization. 

The question is, who were these primitive “ fathers of know» 
ledge,’’ who first civilized the settlers on the Tigias and 
Euphrates, and whose memory is, perhaps, preserved in the 
legend of the Garden of Eden, and Tree of Knowledge ? For 
many reasons, Sir Henry concluded tb at they were a dark race 
— the ancestors of the “black heads” of the Inscriptions, 
possibly, too, the same as the Adamites of Genesis. Clearly, 
they do not belong to what is called the Semitic family of 
nations, as there is hardly a name in the original mythology 
or geography of the region, which can be traced to a Hebrew 
or Arabic root. Most probably, judging from their language, 
they were of the same race as the later Akkads of Babylonia — 
the same commercial influences having applied to them, as to 
the much later Phoenicians. Commerce, indeed, always 
sharpens the intelligence and pioneers the way to civiliza- 
tion. The emporia of commerce between India and the 
Mediterranean must have been along the Persian Culf, 
because, in the infancy of navigation, mariners would scarcely 
dare to strike straight across from Aden to the Malabar Coast, 
but would naturally be inclined to hug the shore from the 
Persian Gulf to the Indus — the valley of the Euphrates, at 
the same time, offering the best facilities for inland transport 
westwards. 

Sir Henry then discussed, at considerable length, the 
legends connected with the worship of “Ilea or Oannes,*' 
as illustrated from Cuneiform records j and pointed out, 
that, while the Persian Gulf was famous for the worship of 
the Sun, the worship of Mercury — the Sun’s closest attendant 
— ^was the cult, with which the Bahrein discoveries are most 
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closely connected. The inscription on Captain Durand's 
black stone, with the transliteration, Hehel Bimugmy 
eri-Inzah Aqini^'' Le. The Palace of Bimngas, the servant 
of Mercury, of the Tribe of Ogyr," has the highest value, in 
that the name Eimugas is of undoubted Aceadian etymology, 
while Inzak appears on a bilingual fragment as the Aceadian 
name for Nebo or Mercury. To this may be added, that, 
throughout the Assyrian tablets, there is a constant allusion 
to an island, called (in Akkadian) NidiihM [in Assyrian Tiktm 
or Tlh)mn\ which is unquestionably the same as Bahrein; 
moreover, that this name is so frequently associated with 
two others, Mihihh and Magan^ that the three places may 
be assumed with certainty to be in the same neighbour- 
hood. Though only, incidentally, mentioned in Inscrip- 
tions of a remote antiquity, the first historical notice of 
Nidukki is in the account of the great Sargon's career (about 
B.c. 1600 ), in which this king is stated to have reached ^^the 
lower sea," or Persian Gulf, and the country of ‘^the black 
heads,'' and to have reduced Nidukki and another seaport, of 
which the name is incomplete. In conclusion. Sir Henry 
stated that, in his judgment, Apir^ answering to the Biblical 
Oplnr^^ was probably situated at either Katif or Gerrha, 
and was the same as Mihikh^ both of these names perhaps 
signifying the Upper, in contradistinction to ‘^‘Magan," the 
Lower, At whatever precise spot this port may have been 
situated, it was, no doubt, from the earliest times, the em- 
porium of Indian commerce, and, on this account, attracted 
the navies of Solomon, the articles with which his ships were 
loaded being, as is well known, Indian both in name and 
character. 

To Professor Vambery we owe a paper on the ‘‘Uzbeg 
Epos," in which he very fully described the contents of a 
remarkable, perhaps unique MS., of the Library at Vienna, 
written in the first decade of the sixteenth century, with the 
object of celebrating the glories of the great Uzbeg Chieftain, 
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Sh,ei.bani-Klian>.by. Prince Mnharaiiiad .Salili .(formerly a, ruler 
in Kliawarezm), and subsequently, Slieibani^s General and 
Court Poet. This Poem, a regular Epos in seventy-nine 
cantos and about 8000 lines, was not, he said, to be confoiinded 
■with a small and insignificant treatise, edited in 1849, by the 
Eussian Orientalist, M. Berezin. Considering the general 
belief, that the poetical Epopee is confined to the Aryan 
and Semitic races, it was important to know, that, though 
far inferior to many Persian compositions of the kind, in a 
poetical point of view, the full right of this Turkish work 
to the title of ‘‘Epos’” must be now acknowledged. M. 
Yambdry then gave an outline of its contents, and stated 
that the first three cantos contained the usual praises and 
salutations to Allah and Muhammad, a description following 
from the fourth to the fifteenth, of the moral and physical 
qualities of his hero, and of the superiority of bis arms 
and armour. Then comes a canto, which, as giving the 
author’s reasons for writing the poem, is a valuable contri- 
bution to its literary history. The narrative commences with 
Sheibanrs first inarch upon Samarcand, then governed by Baki 
Tarkhan; then follows an account of the Uzbeg Oliiefs 
successful struggles with the Trans-Oxianian dynasty of tlie 
Timuridae, in which Baber plays a prominent part, particularly 
in the story of the siege of Samarkand, and of the troubles 
the founder of the Moghul Dynasty in India had to undergo 
at the hands of his triumphant rival. 

After the expulsion of Baber and the downfall of tlie Mirzas 
(as the Timuridae were also called) in Trans-Oxiana, whicli 
led, also, to the defeat of the relatives and auxiliaries of the 
Moghul, such as Khaneka Khan and his younger brother, 
Aladja, Sheibani crossed the Oxus and entered on the long 
war, partly with the children of Mirza Husein Baikara, partly 
with Khosru Shah, the lord of the district comprising 
Badakhshan, Khatlan, Dervar and Shignan. The Turkish 
Prince was defeated and slain. Prince Salih describes very 
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fully the next cainpaign, in which the Uzhegs suffered very 
severely; indeed, would not have prevailed, but for the indomit- 
able perseverance of Sheibani ; he does not, however, follow his 
hero to the zenith of his career in his conquest of Khorassan 
and of Herat in A. D. 1507. 

Professor Vanibery attributes this to his death, probably, on 
the field of battle ; and it is clear from the details of his descrip- 
tions, that the author must have been himself present at most 
of the scenes he depicts. In conclusion, M. Vambmy treated 
of the etlmographical importance of his MS., of the contribu- 
tions it made to geography, especially to that of the Khanates 
of Central Asia, and to its linguistical and poetical value, at 
the same time, giving many extracts from it, one of which w^as 
curious, being a versified speech of the Emperor Baber. 

Mr. Redhouse read a paper, On the Identification of the 
‘ False Dawn ’ of the Moslems with the ^ Zodiacal Light ’ of 
Europeans,’^ in continuation of one printed in the tenth volume 
of the Journal of this Society, New Series: this paper, 
which has just been printed in Vol. XII. Part II., is chiefly 
interesting for the letters the writer received from Astro- 
nomers all over the world, accepting the justness of his views 
on this subject. The papers by Messrs. Daman t, Fergusson 
and Bendall, were prepared for, and have been printed in 
Vol. XII. Part 11. — but they were notread before the Society. 
That by Mr. Schindler, also in Vol. XIL Part II., has been 
noticed in the Report for 1879. 

The last paper, that by M. de la Oouperie^ which has been read 
at the ordinary meetings of this Society, if not the most im- 
portant, has many curious suggestions in it, which may ulti- 
mately, as the author imagines, lead to new and nn- anticipated 
results. The title of it was ‘‘Le Yh-King et les Origines 
occidentales de la civilisation Ohinoise/^ In it, he pointed out 
the great value of the work entitled Yh-king,’^ for the history 
of a considerable portion of the world. The Yh-king,^" he 
said, which has never yet been properly understood, comprehends 
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a series of lists of eTonts, eustoms^ countries and words^ 
airanged in their natnral order. The lists recall the syl- 
labaries, recently revealed to us by the Cuneiform discoveries, 
in proof of -which assertion, the writer gave a complete 
translation of one chapter. He then showed wiiat he believed 
to be a complete identity between the lists so given, and the 
Cuneiform syllabaries. 

Passing on, thence, to the history of the language, M. de la 
Coiiperie pointed out the phonetic peculiarities, the musical in- 
tonations, and the grammatical characteristics, which proved, in 
his opinion, the most ancient Chinese to be a remote member of 
the Araardian branch of the tTralo- Altaic agglutinative tongues ; 
thus connecting the Susan with the Ugro-Finiiic dialects. 
This part of his subject was illustrated by a hundred or 
more common words. The writer then set forth the history of 
the wndtings, and, notably, what he called the Hieroglyphic 
revival in the ninth century n.a, which followed a species of 
writing, with the same leading characteristics as Cuneiform. 
He then gave abundant examples of remarkable similarities 
between the oldest Chinese characters and those termed Akka- 
dian. In conclusion, he stated his belief, that there must 
have been many and much more complete syllabaries, over 
the whole of the regions once subject to Chakleean influence, 
the probability being that a number of families or tribes (to 
whom no generic name can be given) arrived in China about 
the twenty-fifth century b.c. These tribes, coming from the 
west, must have left their neighbours in Kortbern Siisiaiia, 
at atime when the elements of feudal agglomeration bad already 
commenced in the kingdom of Susa, and thus brought with 
them to their new homes in the far north-east, the rudiments 
they had received of Akkado-Ohaldaean culture. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— Yo\, xlviii. parts 1, 2, 3, edited 
by the Philological Secretary, contains papers by J. H. 
Eivett-Carnac, on Prehistoric Eemaiiis in Central India, and 
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on the snake symbol in India, especially in connection with 
the worship of Siva ^ — by W, Irvine, On the Bangash Nawabs 
of Farrukhabad ; — by F. S. Growse, On the sect of the Pran- 
nathas ; —by Lieut. E. C. Temple, Eough Notes on the distri- 
bution of the Afghan Tribes about Kandahar; — and by 
Brajnatha Bandyopadhyaya, Hamir Rasa or the Flistory of 
Hamir, Prince of Ranthambor. In his first paper, Mr. 
Carnac gives a very interesting account of researches among 
the Tumuli around Nagpore by himself, Mr. A. Lyall and 
Mr. Blanford. Similar barrows have been found in various 
parts, but those at Junapani, five miles from Nagpore, form 
by fixr the most numerous collection yet discovered, the largest 
single group consisting of 54 tumuli. In all the groups, the 
tumuli are of the same type — consisting of circolar mounds of 
earth of various sizes surrounded by single and, in some cases, 
by double rows of trap boulders. The diameter of the circles 
vary from 20 to 56 feet, the latter being apparently a favourite 
number, as many barrows -were found of exactly this size. 
In each circle, there are generally three stones of larger dimen- 
sions than the rest, and these selected stones bear cup marks 
exactly resembling those found on similar European tumuli. 
One of the stones is 10ft. 3in. by 2ft. 4in. by 2ft. Gin. and 
must weigh eight tons. This stone is covered all over by cup 
marks. The paper is illustrated by a map and four well- 
executed plates. In his second paper, Mr. Carnac states that 
his chief object has been to ascertain whether the worship of 
the Snake and of Maliddeo, or the phallus, may be considered 
identical, and also whether the presence of the serpent on 
the prehistoric monuments of Europe can be shown to support 
his theory, that the markings on the Cromlechs, etc., are real 
traces of this nature- worship, and have thus found their wdby 
to Europe from the east. This paper is illustrated by two 
plates. 

Mr, Irvine's paper, On the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukh- 
abad, a Chronicle of a.d. 1713-1857/' is an elaborate eontinua- 
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tion and completion of a former paper by him, \Tliich has been 
printed in voL xlvii. 1878. |The account of “the Sect of 
the Pran-nathas by Mr. Growse, though that of a small and 
obscure bod}^ is of value, if for no other reason, that the 
late Professor H. H. Wilson, in his History of the Religion 
of the Hindus, stated that he had never been able to procure any 
specimens of their literature. Mr. Growse, when at Mathura, 
was so fortunate as to obtain a copy of one of Pran-natifs 
poems — which is curious for the advanced liberalism of its 
theological ideas, and for the rude uncouthness of the lan- 
guage made use of. The construction of the sentences is 
purely Hindi, while the vocabulary is mainly supplied from 
Persian and Arabic sources. The founder of the sect, in the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, a Ksbatrya by 
caste, endeavoured, though not with much success, to compile 
a new religion out of a compromise between Christianity and 
the Koran. His known treatises are fourteen in number, all 
in verse : Mr. Growse has published the text and translation 
of the fourteenth, Kiyamat-nama. The followers of Pran- 
nath are generally known by tlie name of Dhmnis, from Bhani^ 
a name of the Supreme Spirit or Paramatma. Lieut. Temple’s 
paper consists of “ Notes’’ jotted down from time to time, 
in the spring of last year, first, when foraging in the ad- 
vance of General Stewart’s Division on the march back from 
Kelat-i-Ghi!zai to Kandahar— and, secondly, wlien taking a 
convoy of camels to Colonel Patterson’s reconnoitring expe- 
dition down the Arghisan valley. Two sketch-maps accompany 
the paper. 

Part 4 contains papers by Mr. H. St. Barbe, “ On Pali deriva- 
tions in Burmese ; ’’ and by Mr. S. E. Peal, “ On a peculiarity 
of the river names in Asam and in some of the neia’Iiboiirinj]: 

countries.” In the first, Mr. St. Barbe points out that the 
Burmese alphabet, doubtless introduced at an early period, 
like the religion, literature and a large portion of the language 
of the people, has never yet. been analysed with any care, and 
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that its square variety approaches more nearly to that of the 
Asoka Inscriptions than to any other Indian modification. 
This alphabet was adopted en hloc^ and, for twelve of the thirty- 
four consonants, the Burmese have not themselves found any 
use. Mr. PeaFs is a curious paper as showing in how many 
instances the syllables Bi or Ti enter into the composition 
of river names in Asam and the adjacent countries (even, 
also, in some instances in Western India), clearly proving that 
it must have meant water'"' among many of the Hill Tribes, 
tlie other portion of the word being the true name of the river, 
and in many cases descriptive in character. The names of 
rivers and of mountains frequently survive the extinction of 
the races from whom they derived their original names, a good 
instance of which may be noticed in the river nomenclature in 
America. Mr. Peal gives a list of more than 250 names in 
confirmation of his theory. The other papers in this Part by 
Messrs. Growse and Smith on Antiquities, and by Mr. 0. J. 
Podgers on Coins, will be noticed under their respective heads. 
In the Proceedings of the Society, are papers more or less 
brief, by Mr. E. Thomas, On Jainism (from the Athenaeum); — 
by Dr. Sundberg, On the Norwegian Taters (Gipsies), their 
language and its relation to Hindi; — by F. S. Growse, Esq., 
On Bulandshahar Antiquities ; — by H. Eivett Carnac, De- 
scription of some stone carvings collected on a tour through the 
Doab from Oawnpore to Manipuri, with Plate ; — by Major 
Waterhouse, Note on the Fourth Edition of General Walker's 
map of Turkestan ; — by Major-General J. T. Walker, Explora- 
tion of the Great Sanpo River, with plate; — by Captain W. F. 
Gowan, Geographical information respecting the Kirghiz 
Steppes and Country of Turkestan afforded by tlie book of the 
Great Survey, translated from the Russ by Captain Gowan ; — 
by J. Cockburn, Notes on Stone Implements ; — and by Major 
Waterhouse, Notes on the Survey Operations in Afghamstan, 
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Ceylon BrancJi, Royal Adatio Society . — The only papers in 
this newly revived Journal connected with Oriental studies 
are two on Inscriptions, one by the late Dr. Goldschmidt, On 
an ancient Cingalese Inscription j and the other by Dr. M uller, 
on one at Mahintale. These will be noticed under ^^Ejngrapliy'^ 
There is also a brief paper in Part 1 for 1880, by B'L il. 
Kunte, M.A., On Vedic and Buddhistic Politics. 


Asiafio Society of Japan^ vol. vii. pt. 3 and 4, contains, as 
is usual, much interesting information, in papers by Messrs. 
McClatchie, J. M. James, A. J. C. Goertz, B. H. Chamber- 
lain, E. W. Atkinson, W. G. Aston, W. Anderson, Rev. J. 
Summers and E. Satow. In Part 3, in his paper, “On the 
feudal Mansions of Yedo,^’ Mr. McClatchie gives a curious 
historical account of the Yaskiki or former palaces of the 
nobles, which were occupied down to the recent Revolution, 
but are now fast disappearing — by being converted into shops 
and stores. They do not, however, seem to have been of any 
great antiquity. Mr. E. Satow adds a long and valuable 
paper, “ On the Transliteration of the Japanese Syllabary,^’ 
his main object being to construct a practical system so as 
to enable Japanese to be written in Roman characters without 
confounding pronunciation or meaning, and by the acquisition 
of far fewer rules and exceptions (so he states) than are 
required to be known so as to pronounce English, French or 
Dutch correctly. In Part 4 Captain James prints a paper, 
“ On Infinite Vision as attained by Buddha, being the trans- 
lation of a discourse delivered in a temple at Shiiiagalia in 
August, 1878, by a priest name Sata Kaiseki. Tim sermon 
consists of a series of arguments intended to produce belief 
in the intellectual perfection and holy state, to which .Buddha 
attained — and of an account of the various stages of dis- 
cipline through which the novice roust pass. Mr. B. IL 
Chamberlain gives an interesting paper, “On Wasanbiyawe, 
the Japanese Gulliver/’ the authorship of which is anonymous, 
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though the style and the allusions, with which the work teems, 
clearly show, that the author must have been not only an 
educated man — but that he had a moral and philosophic end 
in view, to be taught by the means of fables. Mr. W. 
Anderson adds a concise and clear history of Japanese 
Pictorial Art,"’ in which lie shows that the appreciation of 
criticism of paintings is quite as general in Japan as in the 
Western Hemisphere ; — the rules of criticism being, however, 
for the most part unwritten and handed down from man to 
man by direct demonstration, and cultivated from year to year 
by minute and persevering study. Mr. E. Satow gives a 
second part of his “ Ancient Japanese Rituals.^' 

In vol. viii. pt. 1, are papers by R. W. Atkinson, entitled, 
Yatsaga-take, Haku-san and Tata-ya-ma; — by W. G. Aston, 
On the proposed arrangement of the Oorean Alphabet 5 — by J. 
Milne, Notes on Stone Implements from Otara and Hakodate ; 
— and by Mr. J. H. Gobbins, Hideyoshi and the Satsuma 
Clan in the sixteenth century. The first paper by Mr. 
Atkinson is a narrative of a very interesting journey made 
by him througli a mountain district of Japan, which has 
scarcely (probably never) been traversed before by Europeans. 
Mr. Astons is a very brief paper suggesting the order in 
which he considers it would be convenient to arrange the 
Corean alphabet for the future, it being admitted that the 
present one is extremely inconvenient and irregular. Mr. 
Gubbins's paper on the Japanese clans of the sixteenth 
century points out the great value of their local histozy, a 
large number of such books having been preserved, so as to 
supplement, in a remarkable manner, the more general 
histories. One of the Clans, that of the Satsuma, remained 
practically independent, till only the year before last — in fact, 
was really, an imperium in imperio* Mr# Milne's has 

been noticed under ‘‘ Antiquities/^ 

Journal of the 8irmU 8eUkmmt$f J.nljy /.1879y contains, 
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papers by W. A. Pickering, On Chinese Secret Societies, pt. 2 ; 
— by W. E. Maxwell, On Malay proverbs, pt 3 ; — On the 
maritime code of the Malays, the reprint of a paper by Sir 
Stamford Eafi3.es ; — by D, D. Daly, On Caves at Sungei Batu 
in Selangor; with many other articles of greater or less 
interest, bnt not necessary for notice in this Report. Mi\ 
MaxwelFs paper is a continuation of former ones, and not 
less interesting than they were. Some of the proverbs are 
very curious, and show acute observation. The Malay proverbs 
have been carefully compared by Mr. Maxwell with iliose of 
other peoples. Other collections of them exist, as yet un- 
translated, in the Dutch and Prencli works of Klinkert and 
Favre. In a trip to Gunong Blunuit, Mr. Hervey collected 
several words of the Camphor^' language, and so was able to 
add a supplement to those published by Mr. Logan several 
years ago. 

Journal Asiatique^ 7th series, vol. xiii. pt. 3, May — June, 
1880, contains papers by : — M. Leon Rodet, Lecons de Calcul 
d'" Aryabhata: — ^by M. Stan. Guyard, Notes de Lexicographic 
Assyrienne, 2de article : — by M. Rubens Duval, Notice sur le 
dialecte de MMouE : — by M, Ren^ Basset, Po^m© de Qabi eii 
dialecte Ghelha, texte, transcription, et traduction Fran 9 aise ; 
— and by M, Zoteiiberg, Traduction Arabe du Traite sur les 
corps flottants d'Archimede. 

In the first paper, M. Rodet, who is well known for the 
researches he has made on similar subjects, gives an interesting 
notice of tbe author, who flourished between a.b. 500 and 550 , 
being, during a portion of that time, a teacher in Pataliputra, 
and the contemporary of Varaha Mihira of Hjein, and of 
other well-known Indian Mathematicians. The text of the 
Aryabhatiyam was published at Leiden by Dr, Kero in 1874, 
who relied on two MSS. in the Malayalam character, copied, 
in 1820 and 1863 respectively, and on a third in the posses- 
sion of this Society. In liis second article, M. Guyard con- 
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tinues his “ Notes on Assyrian Lexicography,” in which lie 
combats the views assigned by previous Cuneiform scholars 
with reference to the meaning of many individual words. 
M. Duval’s paper gives an interesting account of the Syriac 
words collected by M. Huart during his travels in the East, 
compared with those given by M. Ferrette in the twentieth 
volume of the Journal of this Society, and M. Noldeke in the 
twenty-first volume of the Trans. Germ. Orient. Soc. A further 
and more complete essay on this subject is promised by the 
writer. In the “ Pofime de Qabi ” M. Basset gives a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Chella, one of tlie Berber 
dialects, with a list (so far as at present known) of the MSS. 
in it, as well as of the printed books in this dialect. M. 
Zotenberg gives an Arabic text of the principles enounced 
in the famous Hydrostatical Treatise of Archimedes, preserved 
in a MS. of Biblioth. Nation, of the date of a.h. 358 (a.d. 
968), translations of which in Greek and Latin are already 
known. At the end of this part M. Devio gives a brief note 
“ Sur I’origine Etymologique de quelque iioms de nonibre.” 
M. L4on Feer reviews Colonel Mainwaring’s grammar of the 
Bong (Lepcha) language; together with Mr. Neighbor’s 
Vocabulary in English and Mikir; and M. Derenbourg 
discusses the question whether the word Qfltu is of Semitic 
origin ; and M. de Harlez reviews with great severity Mr. 
K. Geldner’s Translation of extracts from the Zend Avesta. 

Volume xiv. part 1, July, 1879, is as usual entirely occupied 
with M. Renan’s Deport on the progress of Oriental research, 
in which we are glad to see, that, this year, some notice is 
taken of the works of scholars, who are not Frenchmen. 

Vol. xiv. pt, 2, M. de Harlez contributes a fourth article, 
“Sur les origines du Zoroastrisme.” M. Feer continues 
his Buddhistic researches in “ Le Livre des cent Legendes — 
Avadana Qataka,” in which he discusses the date given by 
General Cunningham, in the Preface of his “ Corpus Inseript. 
Indicarum,” for the Nirvana of Buddha, namely, b.c. 478. 
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The solitary MS. of this work was for a loBg time preserved in 
the BibL Nationale, Paris, but recently, Dr. Wright lias 
placed two others in the Library at Cambridge, ^Yhich he 
procured from Nipal. M. Imbault»Huart gives a paper 
entitled “La poesie Eeligiense des Nosairis,^^ a Syrian tribe, 
who have kept themselves and their creed remarkably distinct 
from their neighbours and enemies, the Ismaelians and Druries, 
but whose history has been carefully examined by MM. 
Catafago, Wolff, Salisbury and G-uyard. Their religious 
system, so to call it, is very curious, and comprisevS a sort of 
Trinity — consisting of Manay the original Divinity ; Zwi, the 
Divinity as seen by men ; and Bab, the doctrine of which Ism 
is the living exponent (p. 195). M. Huart points out tlie 
error of Volney, which has been followed by many other 
writers^ of confounding the Nosairis with the Ansaj/rk. M. 
Lenormant adds a “ postscripturn to the “Hymne Chaldeen 
au Soleild" arising out of some suggestions of M. Fritz Hommel, 
a young Assyriologist of the University of Munieli. 

In part 3, M. Feer continues his Buddhistic studies on the 
Avadam Qataka^ and shows the importance of considering, 
together and as members of a single group, the four Avadanas 
known as the Avadana Qataka, the Kalpa-druma Avadaua, the 
Eatna-Avadana-mala, and the Dvavimcati Avadana. M. Im- 
bault-Huart contributes a short but interesting paper, “On the 
wars between the Chinese and the natives of Oorea, between a.b. 
1618 and 1637,” in which he points out the remarkable resist- 
ance of the people of these islands to any contact with foreigners, 
which has indeed, even as yet, been only partially broken 
through by the Missionaries. Much light, as is known, has 
been thrown on this dark subject by M. Sclierzeris w^ork 
entitled “Journal d’une Mission en Ooree,” one of the publica- 
tions, for 1878, of the Ecole des langues Orientales vivantes. 
M. Meliren, of Copenhagen, gives in detail the curious 
correspondence betwen the Sufi philosopher Ibn Sabin Abd- 
al-Ha(j( 3 [ and the Emperor Frederic IL (Hohenstaufen), a.d. 
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1232-1242, of which, he had previously furnished the outline 
before the Oriental Congress at Florence. To M. Amari (see 
Journal Asiatique, 5 ser. tome i- p. 240) is due the discovery 
of the Christian Prince to whom the Muslim Philosopher 
addressed these replies, by detecting the word imberatour — or 
Ihnperor, which had been previously read incorrectly, and 
supposed to refer to some member of the family of Della Torre 
of Milan, although the MS. (which is preserved in the Bodleian) 
gives the other titles, also, of King of Room, and Prince of 
Sicily.’’ M. Sauvaire, to whom this Society has been in- 
debted for more than one paper, follows up liis favourite 
studies by a paper, Sur la Numismatique et Metrologie 
Musixlmanes,” which is full of learned and useful research. At 
the close of tliis number is an excellent and appreciative review 
of M. Vainbfery’s last work, “ Die primitive Cultur des Turko- 
Tatarischen Volkes/’ Leipz. 1879. 

In volume xv. part 1, Jan. 1880, a short account is given of the 
new Phoenician types which have been, cut on purpose for the 
^‘Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum ” about to be printed in 
Paris — with a notice of the founts at present existing in Europe, 
from which it appears that Paris already possesses two, 
Yienna one, with a number of variants, and Parma one, the 
oldest in existence^ engraved by Bodoni in 1 804. There are none 
at Oxford, Berlin or St. Petersburg. Copies are also given of 
the Phoenician types used by the Due de Luynes and M. de 
Saulcy. For the new work, it has been wisely determined 
to have distinct types for the Archaic and the Neo-Phoenician. 
M. Guyard contributes a third paper, entitled Notes de 
Lexicographie Assyrierme.^’’ The part is closed by an interest- 
ing paper by M. Imbault-Hoart, on ‘‘Chinese Journalism;” 
by a review by M. Feer of Mr. Cast’s “ Sketch of the Modern 
Languages of the East Indies ; by one from M. Barbier de 
Meynard of M. Eieu’s “ Catalogue ’ of the Persian MSS. in 
the British Museum ; ” and by a short notice from M. Oppert, 
of “ Le premier siege des Assyriens et des Pheniciens,” in 
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support of the views he had formerly set forth at a meeting 
of the Biblical Archaeological Society, 

In volume xv. part 2 (Feb. Marcli, April), M. Clermont Gan- 
neau continues his valuable notes on Le Coupe Pheuicieii de 
Palestrina ; ” — M. Maspero gives a paper entitled Etudes de 
quelqnes peintures et sur quelques textes relatifs aux Fuae- 
railles ; — M. de Harlez adds a fifth paper, Sur les origiiies 
de Zoroastrisme ; — M. Sauvaire publishes the first part of 
his ^^Materiaux pour FHistoire de la Numismatique et de la 
Metrologie Musulmanes, viz. Moiinaies;” — The Marquis de 
Vogue gives a very interesting account of the form of the tomb 
of Esmunazar King of Sidon, whose inscribed sarcophagus is, as 
is well known, one of the most valuable remains preserved in 
the Louvre, with some happy references for the interpretation of 
the Phoenician legend engraved on it. Lastly, M. Seiiart gives 
the first portion of his Etude sur les Inscriptions de 
Piyadasi.’^ Some of these papers will be referred to more fully 
under their respective subjects. 

German Oriental Society , — Since the last Report, vol. xxxiii. 
parts 3 and 4, and vol. xxxiv. part 1, have been published, 
together with a Catalogue of their Library — and are as usual 
full of valuable matter. Those relating to special subjects will 
be noticed in their appropriate places. Among the more 
general, may be noticed in vol. xxxiii. part 3, a contribution 
from M. Vambery, On the speech of the Turkomans, and on 
the Diwan Machdumkuli’s — while at the close of the number 
is a review by W. Schott of the work he published last year, 
‘‘ Ueber die primitive Cultur des Turko-Tatarischen Volkes/^ 
Professor Spiegel gives a short paper on Adar Gushasp E’ 
and Count Victor von Strauss and Tomey, one on the 

Bezeichnung der farben blau und griiii im Chiiiesischen 
Alterthum/^ There is also an able notice by Th. Noldeke of 
Baethgen’s Sindban oder die siebeii weisen Meister, Syr. u. 
deutsch.” 
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Archmhgij . — The most important archseological work of 
last year, is Major-General Cunningham's Stupa of Bhar- 
hut/' which he has called ‘"A Buddhist Monument," and 
described “ as ornamented with numerous sculptures illustra- 
tive of Buddhist Legend and History in the third century b.c." 
This Sthpa was first discovered by him in Nov. 1873, and in 
the subsequent years, 1874 and 1875, the whole monument 
was carefully excavated by himself and Mr. Beglar: since then, 
all the sculptures have been safely removed 600 miles to 
Calcutta, with the consent of the owner of the ground, the 
Eaja of Nagod. General Cunningham considers the date of 
this Stupa to be from 250 to 200 b.c. The village of Bharhut 
is situated about 120 miles S.W. of Allahabad, and it does 
not seem possible to identify it as any ancient site, the 
name of which has been recorded. General Cunningham 
has arranged his work under the following heads: — I, Descrip- 
tion of the Stupa; IL Sculptures; A. Supernatural Beings; 
B. Human Beings; C. Animals; D. Trees and Fruits; E. 
Sculptured Scenes ; F. Objects of Worship ; G. Decorative 
Ornaments; H. Buddhist Buildings; X. Miscellaneous 
Objects ; III. Inscriptions. The book is accompanied by a 
small map which clearly shows the position of Bharhut with 
reference to Allahabad, Banaras, Buddha Gaya, etc., and 
by fifty plates, chiefly photographs of the principal sculptures 
found there, together with dress-ornaments in outline and 
copies of inscriptions. There is, as might be expected, 
a considerable resemblance between the sculptures at Bharhut 
and those at Sanchi, and the one supplements and confirms 
the other; there are, also, some remarkable variations of 
type and some new forms. 

The next most important work that has been accomplished 
this year is the renewed and now complete survey by Mr. 
Burgess of the Bauddlia Eock Temples at Ajanta/' forming 
part No. 9 of the Archseological Survey of Western India. 
The spot where these caves are is, as is well known, at the 
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head of one of the Gh&.ts^ whieh divide the table land of 
the Dekhan from Khandesli in the valley of the Tapti. The 
caves, which would seem to be about twenty-nine in number, 
have been repeatedly visited during the last fifty years, and 
have been more or less fully described by Sir J. E, Alexander, 
Mr. Fergiisson and others. Mr. Burgess’s account, however, is 
the most complete that has, as yet, been made public, embrac- 
ing as it does more than 100 pages of closely printed text, 
with 30 plates, containing copies in outline of most of the 
paintings still remaining in Oaves I. II. X. XVL and XVIL, 
some of which, as that representing two torans or gateways, 
like those at Sfinchi and Bharhut (PL XI), and the landing and 
coronation of Vijaya in Ceylon from Cave XVII. (PL XIX.), 
though of more than usual interest, are reproduced from 
Plates in Mrs. Spiers’s “ Ancient and Medieval India,” 
Yol, i. 1869. Mr. Burgess also gives copies of the Inscrip- 
tions from Cave XXVI. — and a transcript by Bhagvaiilil 
Indraji of a curious Sanskrit inscription, in 179o, in a garden 
at Giiitra, and possibly there still. He has added, in Appendix 
A, a useful notice of the Bauddha Mythology of Nipal, 
illustrated by five plates in outline. The information and 
the facsimiles are due to BhagvanlM Indraji. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Burgess has quite recently spent some 
weeks in the early part of this year at Ajanta, and that we 
have every reason to hope that the detailed knowledge he has 
been thus able to secure will set at rest and for ever many 
hitherto conflicting theories. 

Mr. Burgess has also edited, as part of The Ardxxo- 
logical Survey of W estern India,” a Report of the Architec- 
tural and Archeological Remains of the Province of Kaelih,'"' 
which has been drawn up by DalpatiAm Pranjivan Khakhar, 
Educational Inspector. This paper forms No. OLIL of the new 
series of ‘‘ Selections from the Records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment.'' The work consists of a description of forty-four 
places in that province of more or less archeological interest, 
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with a notice of the Kampliatas of Kachh, already given in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. vii, Eeb. 1878. Besides this, 
there are also four appendixes, the first containing copies of 
forty-six Inscriptions in the Devanagari character, many of 
which, however, are quite modern and of little value or interest, 
and a note by Bhagvanlal Indraji on a small collection of 
coins sent from Kachh : — the second, ten outline drawings of 
difierent palaces and temples : — the third, a genealogical table 
of the Sarnas and Jadijas of Sindh, Kachh and KathiawM : — 
and the fourth, five papers on Kachh antiquities, by the late 
Sir Alexander Burnes, with an account of the ruins at Majal, 
G-untri and Maudavi respectively, a description of the Alum 
mines at Madh, and of a Eeligious Sect at the same place, 
Mr. Burgess, who has quite recently returned from India, has, 
ill type, No. 10 of the Archaeoh Survey of India, Mai", 1880, 
with inscriptions of Buddhist Rock Temples, by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and additions by Dr. Buhler and Mr, Fleet, The 
volume is illustrated by a large number of 1 lates, including 
many from Ajanta. Tliose at Nasik, Kanheri and Nanaghat, 
are not, as yet, ready for detailed description. 

Another work wdiich did not reach the Society in time for 
notice in the Report of 1879, is Babd Rajendralala Mitra's 
“ Buddha Gaya, the hermitage of Sakya Muni '' — which has 
been recently printed at the cost of the Government of Bengal. 
Buddha Gaya and its remarkable remains have been ivell known 
for the last seventy or eiglity years, the site having been 
visited by a host of travellers, antiquaries and others, but no 
systematic excavations seem to have been made, tliough partial 
ones were attempted by Major Mead in 1863 (see Cunning- 
ham’s Reports, vol. iii. p. c 7), and by General Cunningham 
himself, p. 88. Three years since the Babu was sent there by 
the Government of Bengal, on the occasion of the restoration 
of some parts of the structure by the order of the King of 
Euroiah, Hence this w'ork, which professes to give an account 
of wliat the Babu was able to do himself (though this is, after 
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all, little more than General Cunningham had already accom- 
plished) — and of the information, etc., he was able to collect 
on the spot. The work is divided into six chapters containing, 
respectively, 1. Buddha Gaya, its situation, etc. ; 2. Tlie 
Penance of Buddha; 3. Architectural remains ; 4. Sculptures ; 
5. Inscriptions ; 6. Chronology. It is illustrated by 50 plates, 
including 12 photographs, 4 maps, and several plans. 

With the exception of his work on the Bharhut Stiipa, 
General Cunningham has not published anything himself, since 
the appearance of his fifth volume in 1875, but the eighth 
volume of tlie Survey Heport by his assistant Mr. Beglar 
appeared in 1878, and is the last that has as yet reached this 
country. On the occasion, however, of the army marching 
into Afghanistan, Air. Beglar accompanied it as fiir as Ali- 
Musjid, where he excavated a very interesting Buddhist 
monument, and made an extensive series of photographs, copies 
of which have duly arrived in England. Many of the monu- 
ments at Ali Musjid are of much antiquarian interest owing to 
the excellent preservation in which they have been found. The 
originals are in plaster and comparatively small, but they 
seem to show distinctly the position of the different mouldings, 
of which so many have been found at Takht-i-Bhai and 
Jamal, in confused heaps of ruins. By their aid General 
Cnniiingham thinks it will be possible to cover most of MassoiTs 
bare stone topes with an ornamental coat of plaster, divided 
into bands of niches and panels, containing figures of Buddha, 
and various scenes from the different legends of Iiis life. 
The row of lions he considers to be quite new: and that 
they ought to have been separated from each other by 
stout pilasters, so as to give something more appropriate than 
a lion’s back for the support of so great a weight. The topes 
were all opened by Mr. Beglar, who obtained a silver relic- 
casket, in the shape of a hemispherical domed stupa, containing 
three gold coins of BAZOAHO? Vcmudcm^ the natural 
inference being that these topes belong to the time of the 
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early Indo-Scytliic Princes. Incidentally, it should be men- 
tionecl here, that at a meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects on Jan. 12, 1880, Mr. A¥. Simpson gave a very 
full and careful description of the “Buddhist Architecture in 
the Jelatabad Valley’’ and offered, by means of his admirable 
drawings, very strong evidence of the influence of Greek Art, 
derived as this must have been almost certainly from the 
Greek kingdom of Bactriana, upon the populations who 
occupied that country after its extinction. 

During the last cold season, General Ouniiingham visited 
a number of out-of-the-way places in the Pinijab, siieli as 
Kafirhot to the west of the Indus, below the junction of the 
Eurani River ; xArab, near the peak of Sakeswar, in the Salt 
range; and Rokhai on the Indus. In 11 miles north 

of Amritsur, he believes he has discovered the site of Hiouen- 
Thsang’s Ghinarpaii (where Kanishka kept the Chinese 
hostages) — a ruined fort, fifty feet high, which according to 
the local report was “as strong as the wall of Alexander.” 
In Mogul Beg’s map, it is entered as Chineyard, to which 
Wilford has added “Alexander’s Mound.” General Cun- 
ningham proposes next to visit all the old places in the 
Eastern half of the Central Provinces, whence many valuable 
inscriptions have been procured. One of these gives the names 
of several princes of one of the aboriginal races, the Sardnu\ 
who all bear the title of Gupta, and must have reigned about 
the sixth or seventh centuiy a.d. The Savaras are, no 
doubt, the Sabarm of Pliny. 

Since Mr. Burgess’s return to India in October last, a new 
Eock-eiit Yihara has been brought to light, at Blmja near 
Karle, -which, if not the very oldest, is certainly one of the 
most ancient Buddhist monuments, now known to exist in 
Western India. Owing to the fact that, when first discovered, 
it was full nearly to the roof with mud, the sculptures with 
which it has been profusely adorned are in a nearly perfect 
state, and of the most interesting character* They are in 
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many respects uiilike any found in any other cave in India, 
but whether they are older, or more modern than those of 
the Sthpa at Bharhut, remains to be determined. A descrip- 
tion of this cave with the necessary illustrations will be added 
as an appendix to the wwk on the Cave Temples of India/' 
by Messrs* Fergusson and Burgess, which is in the px'ess and 
will be published almost immediately. 

During a recent tour in the Northern Districts of the 
Madras Presidency, His Grace the Duke of Buckingham paid 
a flying visit on the 20th of last January, to the Tope at 
Amravati. Having sent out a working party beforehand, they 
uncovered, during the Duke’s stay there, what appeared to be 
the foundations of the Southern Gateway, and a considerable 
portion of the procession path, that surrounded the monument. 
During these operations they found, also, a considerable 
number of sculj>tured slabs, which were in situ and in a nearly 
perfect state. 

If these are not the same as those laid bare by Mr, H. 
Sewell, while conducting excavations there for Government 
two years ago, it shows that the interest in this monument 
is far from exhausted, and that a thorough excavation of it 
would add considerably to our knowledge of Indian Art, at the 
period of its greatest perfection. Meanwhile it is to be hoped, 
that efiicient means will be taken for the protection of the 
sculptures thus uncovered, as all those that have been liitherto 
exposed have been removed by the natives for building pur- 
poses, or burnt for lime. As it seems almost impossible to 
protect them efficiently on the spot, the best plan would be 
to remove them to some place of safety either at Eezwada 
or Madras. It is, also, extremely desirable, that some of 
them should be sent to this country— as those at the Britisli 
Museum are so injured by exposure to our climate as to be 
only ghosts of their former selves, and convey no idea of the 
exquisite details and sharpness of outline that characterize 
their original state. It should be added that Mr. Sewell is 
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HOW preparing for the Government of Madras a full report 
“ On the Amravati Tope and on his Excavations there in 
1877 ;’’ and, farther, that the printing of it has been sanctioned 
bj the Secretary of State for India. This Eeport is divided 
into seven distinct Sections, and will be illustrated by various 
Plans, etc. 

Indian Antiquary , — The Indian Antiquary, under the careful 
editing of Mr. Burgess, has continued to do good work during 
tlie past year, and contains many papers of great interest and 
value. Among these may be mentioned those by that well- 
skilled antiquary, Mr. M. J. Walhouse, by Major Watson, 
Messrs. Swinnerton, CaerfF, W. Simpson, Hartsliorne, Burgess, 
H. H. Howorth, J. F. Fleet, E. Thomas, Rev. S. Beal, and 
the Rev. Mr. Ayerst. Mr. Walhouse, in his first paper, On 
the Westward Spread of some Indian Metaphors and Myths,” 
shows that the idea preserved in the doornwords of Belshazzar 
is prevalent in other parts of the East, and that, from the idea 
of weighing the bodies of accused persons, came the analogous 
one of weighing souls after death (though this latter was 
probably the original fancy), which appears in almost every 
Eastern form of faith, and has spread into almost every 
region of the west. Thus, in the Zend-Avesta, Mithra and 
Easne-rast weigh the actions of men on the bridge Chinvat, 
wbicii separates earth and heaven, and so, too, in Proverbs 
xvi. 2, ‘‘ The Lord weigheth the Spirits.’’ The most ancient 
traces of this idea are, naturally, to be found in Egyptian mytho- 
logy nearly 1500 years b.c. In his second paper, Mr. Walhouse 
gives an interesting account of ‘‘ Some rude sepulchral stone 
monuments in India, Persia, and Western Asia,” and states 
that, in his opinion, though, no doubt, the large majority of 
rude stone ornaments in India and elsewhere are sepulchral, 
there are soine, the construction of which suggests that they 
must have been altars or temples. Belonging to one of these 
latter classes he considers the Trilithm at Bhirbh4m, the 
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Cromlech at Palliconda, and the Manis (long heaps of stones) 
in Tibet and Tataiy. 

Major J. W. WatsoiTs two papers are .entitled “ The fall of 
the Patau Somanath — a ballad of the fall of Patau ; and 
‘‘‘Notes on the Sea-Coast of Saurashtra, with a few remarks 
on the extent of the Ohnclasama rule/’ — the former gives a 
curious account of a poera relating to the fall of Patau, 
which Colonel Tod obtained in only a fragmentary state, but 
Major W atson, on the other hand, in perfect condition : it 
is of interest to the philologist from the dialect in which it 
has been composed, Le. Hindustani and Gujarati, with fre- 
quent Hindi, Arabic and Persian words : the second gives a 
new view of the history of this district, deduced from exist- 
ing inscriptions. 

The Rev. Mr. Swinnerton and Mr. W. Simpson contribute 
two papers, both arising from opportunities afforded to them 
during the recent war in the N.W., the one entitled “ Ancient 
Remains in Afghanistan/’ the other, “ Buddhist Remains in 
the Jelalabad Yalley.***’ In the former, originally published in 
the Times, Mr, Swinnerton notices many monuments he 
considers to be of undoubted Buddhist origin, finding at one 
place, under a ckimam coating 40 to oOft. in length, “the 
ancient cornice of the top whence sprang the dome-shaped 
dagobaT Fie then gives a detailed account of the village of 
Hadah, about five miles south of Jelalabad, “an ancient city 
of Buddhist temples and monasteries,” and almost as cele- 
brated for its caves, which have been excavated into the 
rock to an average depth of 40ft., and covered with plaster — 
with, in many instances, domed roofs. One immense tope he 
visited, the Khaista or “ beautiful/’ is lloft. square at the 
base, and upwards of 100ft. high. Mr. Simpson’s paper con- 
tains a brief but clear account of the excavations he himself 
conducted, with the aid of a working party procured for him 
by the late Sir P. L. N. Cavagnari. He confirms Mr. Swin- 
nerton’s statement with respect to the square bases of the 
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Afghanistan topes, and considers that the architectural details 
(liido-Gorinthian, as he terms some of the pilasters) show in a 
marked manner the influence of Greek art. Some of these 
caves have been already mentioned in the ‘‘ Ariana Antiqiia.’^ 

Mr. B. F. Hartshorne gives an account of The Weddas of 
Ceylon,” who, occupying a district on the eastern side of the 
island, about twenty miles long by forty broad, are divided 
into the JYe/c or Jungle Weddas, and the Gun M^edclo 

or Village Weddas, the former only being of importance to 
the ethnologist. The general features of the Wedda are Non- 
Aryan, and one marked characteristic of them is, that they 
never laugh. They appear to be devoid of any religious 
knowledge, and are not even acquainted with the name of 
Buddha. Their vocabulary is characterized by an almost 
total absence of any Dravidian element. 

Mr. Burgess, by his excellent abridgment and translation 
of M. Eeinaud’s paper ‘‘ On the Periplus of the Erythrman 
Sea,’’ has enabled many to study a very able essay, liitlierto, 
in great measure, concealed from their view in vol. xxiv. of the 

Mern. de Fxicad. des Inscriptions.” It is interesting to 
compare his views with those of Vincent and of the recent 
editor of the Greek text of Arrian,’’ M. Miiller, It is clear, 
that though Arrian ” incidentally corrects some of Ptolemy"'s 
errors, he was not himself acquainted with his work. The 
date M. Reinand assigns (a.i). 246-7) to the Periplus is quite 
a hundred years later than has been urged by any other 
scholar, but the reasons lie gives for this opinion are certainly 
cogent. He thinks, too, that the writer was the agent of a 
company, and the description he gives a compilation from 
many voyages. This paper will be found to be a useful 
supplement to McGrindle''s translation of the Periplus, %vhich 
w^as, as will be remembered, published in the Indian Anti- 
quary.” 

Tliere is, also, a translation, presumably by the Editor, 
of M. Stanislas Julien’s aceotmt of different places in. India, 
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from Ma-twan-lin's fragments of tlie great Chinese 
liistorians, no one of whom, however, liael, probably, ever 
been there. Tiiien-ehu, here used for India, is the same as 
the Shin-tu of the Haii dynasty. Some important dates 
seem to be settled by it — as, for instance, the 'Conquest of 
Western India by the Yuchi or Indo-Scythians, B.c. 26, 
their power lasting till a.d. 222, the time of the later 
Hans. The account of some of the journeys made is very 
curious. 

Mr. Fleet contributes a short paper, On the Identification 
of a Western Ghalukya Capital,*’ Etagiri,*’ with the Yeda- 
giri of the maps. Etagiri was the name of one of the minor 
capitals of Vikramadity^a. Mr. E. Thomas and Mr. Beal 
contribute papers on the ‘"Swastika” and other Buddhist 
symbols, and show the wide range of country and period over 
which the ‘‘Swastika’’ is found; and the probability of its 
origin in connexion with the worship of the Sun, it being a 
sign of good luck, as its etymology implies. Hr. F. S, 
Grrowse, also, contributes a paper, “On Bulaiidshahr Anti- 
quities,’*' and Messrs. Y. A, Smith and F. G. Black, “ On 
some Chandel Antiquities.” Some other papers by Blessrs. 
Fleet, Yule, Muir, Prof. M. Williams and others, will be 
noticed under their respective subjects. 

To Mr. H. H, Howortli, F.S.A., we owe a paper {or 
rather the first portion of a paper) “On Cliinghiz Khan and 
his ancestors'” — a subject which, from his recent researciies, 
Mr. Howorth seems peculiarly well fitted to deal with; and 
to the Rev, W, Ay erst a very interesting one on “ The 
Garos,” Mr. A. Constable adds a notice of “James Wales, 
the Painter,” whose works must be well known to many 
members of this Society. There is, also, a review of Babu 
Rajendra’s “ Buddha Gaya,” whence it appears that the 
compiler of this work has not succeeded in silencing adverse cri- 
ticism ; — by Dr. Muir of H. Zimmer’s “ Alt Indisches Leben,” 
and of Miss Stokes’s “ Indian. Fairy Tales ” by Professor 
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Tawney. There is, also, an interesting paper by Mr. Logan 
on ancient pottery found in Malabar. 

Many valuable papers or essa 3 "s have been contributed 
during the last year on the Archaeology of India, among which 
may be specified, in the Athenceim^ a review of General 
Ouniiingham’s “Stupa of Bharhut'*'’ (Dec. 27), and a valuable 
note, announcing that Dr. E. Miiller has completed the 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, commenced (under the 
auspices of Sir W. Gregory) by the late Dr. Goldschmidt, 
a portion of the notes referring to which has been printed 
by Mr. Burgess in the Indian Antiquary. 

In the Academy., March 13, is a most important letter, 
from Mr. Burgess, “ On the Age of the Ajanta Caves,” 
dated “ Ajanta Oaves, Jan. 21, 1880,"’ in which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, that he disagrees altogether from the views 
put forward by Babu Eajendra, and supports the judgment 
on this matter of Mr. Fergusson ; {iUd. April 24), a notice, 
from the newly started periodical entitled “ Eevue de Fhistoire 
des Religions,” of M. Spooner’s account of the religious 
monuments of Cambodia; and, in May 15, a notice of three 
reprinted papers by Mr. Eivett-Carnac : 1. Archmological 
notes on ancient sculpturing on rocks in Kumaon. 2. Pre- 
historic remains in Central India. 3. Rough notes on the 
Snake symbol in India, in connexion with the worship of 
Siva — an attempt to show that snake worship is always 
connected with linga worship. In the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology (Feb.), Mr. Hayter Lewis 
gives “ Some Remarks on Excavations made at Tel-el- 
Yelioiida, near Cairo, and on some Antiquities brought 
thence and now in the British Museum.” In the Calcutta 
Review (No. 138) is a good paper by 0. H. B., the 
Primitive Races of the Shahabad Plateau,’^ and in the 
“Annales de F Extreme Orient” (March) a letter from Dr. 
Harmand inclosing four drawings relating to Phallic worship. 
Lastly, while this Report is passing through the press, the 
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General Report for 1878-9, by Major-General Walker, O.B., 
of the Operations of the Surrey of India, comprising the 
great Trigonometrical, the Topographical and the Revenue 
Surveys under the Government of India, has arrived. This 
report is full of the most valuable matter and contains iiiaiiy 
beautifully executed maps. 

Iniperml Gazetteer md Statistical Survey of Indin, — As 
stated ill the last Annual Report, these operations range them- 
selves under two heads : first, the Statistical Surve}- of India, 
carried out district by district, with a view to the collecting 
of local materials ; and, secondly, the Imperial Gazetteer, or the 
condensation of these materials into a concise alphabetical form. 
Tlie Statisticai Survei/ lias now been completed in eleven out 
of fourteen Presidencies and Provinces of British India, and 
the results have been printed in ninety volumes, making about 
30,000 pages. The Imperial Gazetteer has progressed rapidly 
during the last year. All the articles, exceeding 8000, liave been 
compiled in manuscript ; five volumes, in all containing 2818 
pages, have been printed off, and others are passing through the 
press. The whole will comprise ten volumes, or about 5250 
pages, and will be completed in 1881, that is, in exactly ten 
years from the commencement of the Statistical Survey by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, the Director-General of Statistics, who 
has been throughout in charge of this work. 

General Progress of Oriental Studies, — Aryan Languages , — 
Sanskrit, — Several important papers or essays have been 
published on this subject during the last year, of which we 
may specify, in the Journal Asiatique (voL xiii.), a paper by 
M. Eodet, Lecons du Calcul d^Aryabhata,"' and in vol xv. 
the commencement of a paper by M. Senart, entitled Etude 
surles Inscriptions dePiyadasi f’ — in the Journal of the Germ. 
Orient. Society (vol xxxiil), M. Adolf Holtzruann, '' Die 
Apsaras nach dem Mahabharata;”— in voL sxxiv. by Mr. 
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Aufrecht, a short paper on Eine seltene Yerbalfomi ; ” a 
rev'iew of Oldenberg^s Vinayapitakam’^ by Prof. Jacobi. In 
the Pi^epublique Franc. (June 20), M. Regnaud has printed 
“ L’ Avenir des etudes Sanskrites ; ’’ — and in the Revue Philo- 
sopliique, ‘^Etudes de Philosophie Indienne, Tecole Vedanta."*^ 
In the Academy of July 5, is a long and able review by Professor 
F. Max Muller, of EielhorAs “Yyacaraiia Mahabhashya; "" — 
ibi(L (Sept. 13) by Rhys Davids of Prof. Jacobi's ‘‘ Kalpa Sutra 
of Bhadrabahu.’’ In the Transactions of the American Oriental 
Society (voL x. pt. 2) are two elaborate papers, tlie first by 
Prof. Avery, entitled Contribution to the History of Yedic 
Inflexion;’’’ — the second, by Mr. Laninaii, called ‘"A Statisti- 
cal Account of Noun-inflexion in the Yeda:’^ Prof. Whitney, 
gives, also, Notes on certain Points in Sanskrit Grammar.'^ 
In the Berlin Monatsber. (June, 1879) Professor Weber lias 
two articles, ‘‘IJeber die Magavyakti des Krishna DS,sa 
Mi§ra” — important essays on Mithraic worship, with reference, 
too, to the IndO'Scythic coins : and in the same, G. Biihler 
has printed, ‘‘Fine Notiz liber einige Sanskrit MSS. aus 
Kagniir in der Hof Bibliothek zu Wien”; — in Mem. de la Soc, 
de Linguistiqiie, A. Barth has ^‘Formes irregulieres dans le 
Bhagavata Parana.” In the Calcutta Review, Air. A. E. 
Gough has continued his study of the "‘Philosophy of the 
Upanishads.’’ 

On the subject of MSS. the most important matter seems to 
be the announcement by Mr. Goonetiieke of Kandy of his 
discovery of a MS. called BMavabod liana, a reproduction of 
Chandra's Grammar by a Buddhist priest named Kasyapa, 
who lived in Ceylon about seven centuries ago. The MS. 
belongs to a Buddhist temple in the central province of the 
island, and is written in the Sinhalese charaotei*. Mr. Gooneti- 
ieke proposes shortly to print it with the Devanagari 
alphabet. 

Air. A. 0. Burnell has edited for the Madras Government 
a “Classified Index of the Sanskrit MSS* in the Palace at 
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Taiijore/'’ in three parts. Part L containing : 1. Yedie 
Literature. 2. Modern Sanskrit Literature, including Cxram- 
mar, Lexicography, Prosody, Rhetoric, Music, Dancing, etc., 
Architecture, Astronomy and Astrology. Part XL Pliilosoph}^ 
A. Pur^amimS-rnsA B. Yedanta. 0. Sdnkbya. D. Yoga* 
E. Logical Systems. F. Buddhistic and Jaina Do. F. Dhar- 
macasfcra. 1. Original Smritis. 2. Digests. 3. Disserta- 
tions on Special Subjects. Part III. Epic Poems. Puranas 
and Tantras. This work is well indexed, and, in the whole 
Catalogue, more than 12,000 MSS. are recorded with greater 
or less minuteness of detail. 

Part IV. has been issued of a Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
MSS. of the North-Western Provinces,'^ Allahabad, 1879 :’ — 
and Nos. 13 and 14 (being vol. iv. pt. 2, and vol. t. pt. 1) 
of the “ Notices of Sanskrit MSS.’’ bj^ Eajendralala Mitra, 
have also been published. In the Journ. Germ. Or. Soc, a 
list is given of the Sanskrit, Prakrit and other Indian MSS. 
belonging to Professor Jacobi at Munster, 

The following books may be mentioned as having been 
published more or less since the last Report was issued. 

By Professor F. Max Muller, in his series of ‘^The Sacred 
Books of the East,” a volume containing Translations by 
himself of the Olihandogya Upanishad, of the Talavakara 
IJpaiiishad, of the Aitareya Aranyaka, of the Kaushitaki 
BrAimaiia and of the Vajasaneyi Brahinana Upanishad. 
This volume makes the first of the series. The second volume 
contains The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha and Baiidha- 
yana,” translated by Dr. Biililer. Part 1, Apastamba and 
Gautama. In the seventh volume, Professor Jolly has given 
a translation of the “ Institutes of Vishnu/’ Dr. A. Hille- 
brandt has brought out an elaborate treatise on the Vedic 
sacrifice called Darcapurnam^sa, Other books are, a Sanskrit 
Grammar in German and English, by Prof. Whitney, forming 
the second volume of the ‘‘Bibliothek Indo-Geriiianisclier 
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G-ramiiiatikeii now in course of publication at Leipzig : — 
‘^Elementar-buch der Sanskrit-Sprache— Grammatik^ — Text — 
Worterbucli/’ by A. F. Steiizler Vardhaniana\s Ganarat- 
naraabodadhi, pt. 1, edited for tbe Sanskrit Text Society by 
Dr. Eggeling— probably the last text which the Society will 
be able to issue, M. Bergaigne has published Nagananda, ou 
la Joie des Serpents/^ in Leroux's Elzevir Series : — Dr. Zimmer 
his “ Alt-Indisches Leben, die Kultur der Vedisclien Arier, 
iiach den Samhitas dargestelt.'' This scholar, it will be 
remembered, divided with Pandit Mahadeva Moreshvar Kunte 
the prize given during the Oriental Congress at Florence 
for the best essay On the Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization 
in India.**'* Dr. John Muir has given us a complete volume 
of Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers,"*’ being tlie 
eighth vol. of TriibneFs Oriental Series : — M. Regnaud has 
published, from a MS. belonging to this Society, Le dix- 
septieme chapitre du Bharatiya- Naty a Qastra, intitule Yaga 
bhinaya,'*’* and La Langue et la Litterature Sanscrites, etat 
present de leur etude en Europe.’^ The historical poem 
Hamrnira Mahakavya of Nayaehandra Suri has been published 
at Bombay, with an excellent summary by the editor Nilkanth 
Janardhan Kirtane. M. Brandes has printed (at Copenhagen) 
“ Uslias og Urhashymnerne i Rigveda : — M. Fritze (in the 
Indisclier Theater, Band 3), Mricchakatika oder das irdene 
Wagelciieii : — a second part has been issued of Crestomazia 
Sanscrita e Vedica coinpilata per lo Studio di Padova:^' — 
Professor Hultzsch has published (at Leipzig) Prolegomena 
zu Vasaiitu-raja's (^^akuna,’’* a medioeval Sanskrit work [based 
on much older authorities], on the omens to be drawn from the 
appearance and the actions of animals and, especially, of birds. 
Ill this curious work the autlior first discusses the references to 
kindred beliefs in the Vedic, Epic and general literature of 
India, and then gives a very complete abstract of the Vasantu 
Raja’s writings, 

M. Foiicaux has, also, published in the Bibliotheca 
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Elzeviriana, Vikramorvaci, Draaie an cinq ac tes de Kali- 
dasa:’’ F. Bollensen has bi'ouglifc out at Leipzig a sehalarly 
edition of the drama “Malavika and Agniniitra : — Dr. 
Bolitlingk has added to the valuable labours he carried out 
with 'Dr. Pwotli, . some' years since, in what is known as the 
great St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, — the true themiirm 
of Sanskrit-— a new and condensed dictionary ; which is, 
indeed, not only more than a mere abridgnieiit, but a most 
inij>ortant supplement of the former, in that all the achknda 
and of tdie are now incorporated into the 

new Dictionary. It is to be hoped that an English transla- 
tion of this most useful work, now in coiiteinplatioii, will be 
soon accomplished. Mr. Anundoraiii Borooali has issued a 
second volume of his Practical English and Sanskrit 
Dictionary,” but this does not, as was anticipated, complete 
the w^ork, as it only carries it as far as the word oyster.” The 
author has added to this second volume of his Dictionary a 
supplementary chapter on what he calls Higher Sanskrit 
Grammar,” or gender and syntax — of nearly 300 pages. 
The collection of rules and illustrations he has given will be 
highly appreciated by those who have to teach Sanskrit ; but 
it is to be regretted that he has not thought it necessaiy to 
give more complete authorities for his various statements. To 
say that a word has this or that meaning in Manu or Panini 
or Sayana is scarcely enough, without the chapter or the 
verse where it occurs. Professor Weber has completed the 
third volume of his “ Indische Streifen,” being reviews of 
current Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature, with an index 
of forty-six closely-printed three-column pages for reference 
to the three volumes, and a classed bibliographical table of 
contents. The number of authors mentioned or criticized 
in this third volume is about 330. His “ History of Indian 
Literature'^ has been translated by Messrs. Mann and Zaeharito. 
Professor Adolf has also published the second part of his Ilig- 
Veda, die al teste literatur der Inder, ein Wissenschaftliclie 
beilage zuna Programm der Kantonschuled^ 
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The literary remains of Dr. Goldstiicker have also been 
published in two vols. ; the first containing the Veda (for 
Knightls Eiicyclopsedia Metropolitana, 1860), and contribu- 
tions to Chambers' Encyclopaedia, 2. The Religious Difficulties 
in India; — The Inspired Writings of Hinduism ; — Hindu Epic 
Poetry, the Mahabharata ; — The Deficiencies in the Present 
Administration of Hindu Law; — Opinion on Privy Council 
Law Cases ; — On the Question whether the Law of Bengal 
favours or discountenances the Principle of Perpetuity as 
applicable to the Right of Inheritance ; — On the Etymology of 
Jeciir, Stercus, etc. Professor Gedicke has printed at Breslau 
‘"Der Acciisativ in Veda," the concluding volume of a series 
of works on the declension of nouns in Sanskrit : — Hr. Palmer 
Boyd [Sanskrit Scholar, Triii. Coll. Canib.] lias translated 
into English prose Nagananda, or the Joy of the Snake 
World," from the Sanskrit of Sri Harsha Deva. In the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XVL, has been published 
the Vikramorvasiyam, a Drama in five Acts by Kalidasa, 
edited by Shankar Pandurang Pandit, M.A. ; — M. Felix 
Neve has published, '^Le Denouement de THistoire de Rama, 
(Outtara-Rama-Charita), drame de Bhavaboiiti ; — and Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams “ Nalopakhyanam, the Story of Nala, 
an Episode of the Mahabharata ; the Sanskrit text with a 
copious vocabulary and an improved version of Dean Milman’s 
Translation.^^ Of the Bibliotheca Indica the following parts 
have come out in sequence : Sanhit^ of the Black Yajur Veda, 
fasc. xxxi. ; — Gobhiliya Griliya Sutra, fasc. x. ; — Cliatur- 
varga Chintamani, vol. 2, pt. 2, fasc. x. xi. xii. ; — Vayu 
Parana, fasc. ii. iii. iv. ; — Blianiatx, fasc. vii. ; — Prithiraja 
Rasau, pt, 2, fasc. iii. 

It may be added that on the 12th of Sept, last the veteran 
scholar of Breslau, Prof. A. F. Stenzler, attained the fiftieth 
year of his Doctorate, wliicli he had originally obtained through 
Prof. Bopp ; at the same time receiving a printed congratula- 
tory address from the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences ; 
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and that the young Maharaja of Uclaipiir, the acknowledged 
head of the Princes of Hajputana, has ordered that all official 
business in his principality shall in future be conducted in 
Sanskrit. 

A recent number of Messrs. Triibner's Record eoiitaiiis 
an earnest appeal from Prof. Albrecht Weber for the constitu- 
tion of a ^SSanskrit Text Fund,” to take the place of tlie now 
moribund, if not dead, Sanskrit Text Society.” It is to be 
hoped that his proposal may be successfully carried out, as no 
country has so large an interest as Engdand in everytlnhig 
connected with Indian literature. The Sadclarshana Cliiiita- 
nika continues to come out at regular intervals. 


For Prakrit we have by Dr. G-. Biilder, “ Dhanapala's 
Paiyalachchi a Prakrit Kosha, edited with critical 

notes, introduction and glossary, and in the Journ. Germ. Or. 
Soc. xxxiii. 3, J. Klatt’s Dhanapala Eishabha pancacika,” of 
interest as referring to Jaina worship. Prof. R. Pisehel also 
has completed his edition of Hemachandra’s grammar; further, 
Prof. Goldschmidt has published Ravanavaha oder Setii- 
bandha, Prakrit und Deutsch,” part 1, Strassb. 18S0. The 
Introduction gives an account of the MS. sources made use 
of; and the Index, which was chiefly compiled by the late 
Paul Goldschmidt, who in 1873 published ^‘Specimen des 
Setubandha,” is a most valuable aid to Prakrit etjmohggy. The 
second portion, containing the German translatioii and com- 
mentary, is in the press. Dr. S, Warren has printed at 
Amsterdam the Nirayavatiya Suttam, the text beina* Jaina 
Prakrit, with notes and glossary to the five Jaina Gpaiigas 
forming the above Sutta, and containing a legend of Bimbisara 
and Ajatasattu, a Jataka story by Mahavira ; together with 
several short AvadS-nas or legends of Jain Saints. The text 
has been carefully edited from four MSS., but has not yet been 
translated. 
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PalL~Di\' Oldenberg lias published the DipavaiT§a, an 
ancient Buddhist historical record, the forthcoming of which 
was announced last year ; of his other publication, the Yiniya- 
pitakam, the first volume of which has been well reviewed in 
the Athen; of Aug. 16, a second one has appeared. Also the 
second vol. of the Jataka and its Commentary, edited by Prof. 
Fausboll, has been published. The Viniyapitakara is chiefly 
valuable for the Ecclesiastical History it gives of the Buddhist 
Church, of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist 
faith, and for many details of the ancient history of Ceylon. 
Professor Pischel of Kiel has edited and translated the 
Assal^yana Suttam, a Pali Sutta, the ninety-third Sutta in 
the second portion of the Majjhima Nikaya. It describes how 
the Brahmans, irritated by the promulgation of Gautanias 
doctrine of the equali ty of castes, persuaded A ssal^ana, a young 
and distinguished scholar, to undertake to overthrow Buddha’s 
arguments — the result bein^ that he was defeated and became 
a convert himself to Buddha’s views. Reference is made to 
the state of things existing among the Yonas and Kambojas — 
that is, among the inhabitants of what is now called Afghan- 
istan. If, as seems probable, the Yonas of this passage are 
the Bactrian Greeks, the date wdien the siiUa assumed its 
present form cannot be earlier than the third century b.c. 
There is a careful notice of this brochure by M. Seiiart in the 
Revue Critique, for April 12. Mr. James Gray has printed tlie 
Ajjliata-Jaya-Mangalam (the Pali text in Burmese characters), 
with vocabulary, grammatical notes, translations and examina- 
tion questions ; and I\Ir. Rii 3 ?s Davids has given in the 
“ Contemporary,” for Dec. 1, Buddha’s First Sermon.” The 
same scholar has recently read at the Hojnil Institution 
three lectures on Buddhism. 

Sindmtam, — Dr. Fallon may be congratulated on having 
brought to a satisfactoxy completion his valuable Dictionary 
in 25 parts and 1216 pages. He is now engaged on the 
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preparation of two companion works. The first, a new Eni^^lish 
and Hindustani Dictionary, and the seeoiicl, a volume of 
Hindustani Proverbs. He is, also, about to briiio- out a 
new edition of his English and Hindustani Law and Commercial 
Dictionary. Dr. Leitner (as Officiating Director ofi Public 
Instruction in the Punjab) has brought out a ^‘Vocabulary of 
Technical Terms in the Elementary Yernaeular School-books/’ 
in Hindustani and English— and proposes to issue tliem, 
somewhat later, in a more complete form. jMajor W. R. M. 
Holroyd has edited T’alim al Mubtadi — -an Urdu edition of 
the Indian Vernacular Series for Elementary Schools — under 
the titles of First and Second Readers. These books have 
been drawn up by Mr. Kipling, the Principal of the Mayo 
School of Art at Lahore. Mr. Baness has published a Text 
Book for the Lower Standard Examination in Hindustani, 


Bengali — Ram Das Sen has published the third part of Iiis 
Aitib^sika Rahasj^a,” or Essays on history, philosopliy, arts, 
and sciences of Ancient India, the table of contents of which 
shoNvs a remarkable variety of subjects treated of; — Babii 
Doorga Narain Ghost, “ Shailesh-Nanth,” an Upanyasli : — 
R, G. Ghose, ‘‘The Clihinna Masta : ” — Bankiin Cliatto- 
padhaya, “Krishna Kant’s Will:*” — Haris Chandra vSarkar, 
“Dukhiui/" pt. 1: — Amvika Cliaran Eakshit, “Blmrata 
Bhaishajya Tattwa/’ or a Handbook of Materia IMedica 
and Therapeutics on Indian Drugs — a valuable work admirably 
carried out. The resuscitation of Indian Medical Science is 
a noble and a useful labour, to be accomplished successfully 
only by educated and professional Hindoos: to the Baboo 
Amvika Gharan Eakshit, therefore, the thanks of the pro- 
fession and of the public are fully due : — Cliintamani Manjari, 
“ Ascharye Manjari, that is, the wonderful story of a parrot : 
— Chandra Bhusan Majumdar, “ Eatna-Garbha,*'’ a drama: — ' 
the author of Puru-vikram and Sarojini Hatakas, “ Asrumati 
Rataka/’ a very interesting,, drama : — Bankini Chandra 
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Chattopadhaya, Prabandlia Pustaka/Va collection of essays 
reprinted from the B aiiga Darsana :~Laklismi Narain Chakra- 
varti, “ Jrandavaiisocli’cheda** — an Aupanyasika Nataka the 
same, Anaiida Eanana: Natya-Eupaka,'' 2nd edit. 
Srirain Palit, ‘‘Prakrit! Tattwa,” a treatise on Natural 
Philosophy. It may be added, in conclusion, that the Koran 
is being translated into Bengali by Eajendra Nath Datta, 
and that parts 1 and 2 have been published. 

\ :Sindl — We have a notice in the Proc. Beng. As. Soc. of 
the Dristo-kutu by Sur Das : — and, in the same Journal, of a 
collection of Hindi Boots made by Mr. Hoernle : — -in the 
Sitz. ber. d. Munich Acad. d. Wiss., a paper by Trumpp, entitled 
Die altesten Hindui-gedichte. Mr. Hoernle has also published 
“A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudiaii Languages/’ with 
especial reference to the Eastern form of Hindi. Tins book 
is accompanied by a language-map and table of alphabets. 

SindJiL — A Sindhi and English Dictionary, hy Mr. Udliaram 
Thevardes and Mr. S. F. Mirza, B.A., has been edited 
by the Eev. George Shirt, M.A., M.E.A.S. (Eurrathee, 
8vo. 1879). 

Pushtu , — The Eev. T, G. L. Meyer has translated the 
Psalms, and the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark into 
Pushtu. Major IT. G. Eaverty has also brought out a 
Pushtu Manual and M. E. J. Dillon, “ L’AIphabet de la 
Langue Bactrieniie.” 

GujaratliL — In the Journal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion is a paper by N. J. Eatnagar ‘‘ On the Popular Poets of 
Gujarat/’ 

Marathi , — In the Indian Antiquary for Feb. 1880, is an 
interesting record by Mr. Telang of the'Kavjeti Sangraha — ^ 
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a collection of poetical and liistorieal pieces in this language, 
which has been recentl}^ brought together and published. 

For Sinhalese -we have to record a paper by E. Kuhn, 
“ Ueberden altesten Arischeii Bestandtheil des Singhalisisclieu 
Wortscliatzes,” in the Monatsber. der Miinch. Acad. d. ^Viss. 

Tibetan , — The Abbe Des-Godins has c^iven in the “ Amialos 
de TExtrenie Orient^’ some valuable ethnographical notes on 
Tibet — and a letter from Yer-ka-lo in that country in reply 
to the views that have been put forth by M. L. Dtissieux and 
M. Gamier. The same journal prints “ Expose soinmaire ile 
la Mission dii Thibet,’^ with a well-executed map of the 
country. We further learn from the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, that all the works in Tibetan in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal have been catalogued, 
and that this Catalogue is now ready. 

Among Miseellaneoiis Indian or Oriental^ the following 
papers or books may be mentioned: — in the Athenmim^ a 
long and interesting paper by Professor Monier Williams on 

Indian Theism/’ and on the entrance, as a member of the 
University of Oxford, of Syamaji Krishna Varma, “the first 
real Indian Pandit who has ever visited England, nieinber 
of the Ai^a-Saraaj (June 7): — a review of H. CK Keene's 
“ The Turks in India, critical chapters on the admiiiistratioii 
of that country by Chagatai Babar and liis descendants ’’ (July 
26) : — of the “ Abstract of the Surveys and of other Geogra- 
phical Operations in India, 1877-8 ” (Dec. 20) : — a curiuus 
paper by Dr. Birdwood “ On the so-called Custard Apple of 
the Ajanta Gave Paintings, and the Bharhut Sculptures” 
(Jan. 17, 1880):— and a review of “The Literary Ptemains of 
the late Professor Theodore Goldstiicker (April 10). In the 
Aoademij, an able review by J. S. Cotton of tlie “ Eeport 
of the Miscellaneous old Eecords of the India OfEee” (July 
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^6), and, by Mr. A. G. Bariiell, an excellent reyiew of Pro- 
fessor E, Max Millie r’s Sacred Books of the East, vol. 1, The 
IJpanishads (Aug. 9). Professor Monier Wiiliams has also 
contributed two essays to the Contemporary Ee view, August 
and December, entitled respectively ‘^Indian Eeligious 
Thought ’’ and ‘‘Buddhism and Jainism.” 

In the Calciitta Bevmv dbTB the following papers: by C. 
Pearson, “ Primary Education in India : ” — by H. G. Keene, 
‘‘India's Place in Human Evolution;” on “Eiiral Life in 
the North of India- — on the Social Life of the Ary as, together 
With a Eeview of Professor Weber's Indian History.” There 
are, also, good notices of the new edition of Eavenshaw^s 
Gaur, of the Eajkumar Colleges, and of Mr. G. S. Leonard's 
History of the Brahma Soraaj. The following books may 
be mentioned :■ — General Eeport on the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, with a Special Eeport from E. 0. Lyall, 
On the hill lands of Kumaon. The Geological Survey for 
India, by H. B. Medlicott, M. A., and W. F. Blanford, F.E.S. : 
— Palseontologia Indica, Series iv., pt. S; Memoirs, vol. xv. ; 
Eecords, voL xii. pts. 1, 9, 3. A. Barth, “ Les Eeligions 
de ITnde : ” — Eev. M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
together witli an Account of the Muhamraedan Tribes of the 
N.W. Frontier, and of the Aboriginal Tribes of tlie Central 
Provinces: — and, by W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account 
of Assam, 2 vols. Professor Monier Williains has issued 
a third edition of “ Modern India and the Indians.” It 
is, further, stated that some of the many -works or papers 
the late Mr. Alwis left behind him are being prepared 
for publication, a second edition of the Sidat Sangaram 
being nearly ready, as also the greater part of the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the first division of the Buddhist Canon, with 
a translation ; and the Pali text of- Aitamgahivmm, Mr. 
Ehys Davids’ work on the Buddhist' Jataka Tales is nearly,., 
ready ; and Mr. Trenckne/s edition of the' Pali text of the 
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Milinda Pa/dia — a series of discussions between tlie Greek 
king Menander and the Buddhist priest Nagasena, wliicli 
ended in Menander’s conversion — will soon be ready for publi- 
cation. Mr. Trenckner proposes, after this, to devote himself 
to an edition of the Majjhima Nikaya. M. Emil Sclilagint- 
weit is issuing in thirty-five folio Nos., Inclien in wort and 
bild, eine scMlderung des IndischeiiKaisei’-reichs: — M. Barth 
has reprinted from the ‘‘Encyclopedie des Sciences Hcligieuses ” 
his essay “ Sur les Ileligions de Tlnde : ’’ — and Bishop 
Bigandet’s “ Life and Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese/’ has been translated into English and piiblislied in 
two vols. : — Dr. A. Hiilebrandt has printed Das Alt- 
Indische Neu und Yolinonds-opfer in seiner einfachsten Form ; ’’’’ 
— M. Lefmann, Geschichte des Alien Indieiis,"’ part 1, with 

plates and maps. We learn further that Major Biddiilph, who 
has been for some time stationed on the boundary of Kashmir, 
has prepared a I'eport on the customs and languages of the 
peoples with whom he has been living — a race possibly a 
survival of the earliest Aryan races. Dr. Belle w has, also, 
been examining the S. W. of Dardistan. 

Afon-Arycm Languages of India. — Mr. J. Lazarus has 
published a Tamil Grammar, ^Mesigned for the use of Colleges 
and Schools/’ and in the Indian Antiquary,” in the months 
respectively of July, November and December, Mr. Cole has 
given ^AYords and Phrases with Santali Equivalents;” 
Mr. Pope, “Notes on the Kurral;'” and Lieut. It. C. Temple, 
“ Notes on the Mengale Thok,” 

Mr. A. H. Arden (of Christ’s College, Cambridge) has, also, 
printed, ‘‘A Companion Telugu Reader” to his Progressive 

Telugu Grammar.” 

:.:0 

Indian Institute . — The Council are glad to learn that tlie 
energetic labours of Professor Monier Williams on behalf of 
this Institution have been so far successful during the last year, 
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that the University of Oxford has granted a site whereon to 
build it, at the same time giving him permission to publish 
the scheoie for the Constitution of the Institute. About 
c£^I 7,000 have now been subscribed, of which <£^12,000 has 
been actually invested. The new Viceroy of India and the 
new Secretary of State for India have been added to the 
list of subscribers. It is supposed that about ^£10,000 will be 
required for the building and i?1000 for the interior fittings, 
and it is to be hoped that the University may hereafter be 
willin£^ to vive an annual grant for eflS.cient maintenance. 

Further India and Malayo-Pohjnesia , — The publication of 
the very useful work entitled “ Annales de TExtreme Orient,’’ 
which is issued with great regularity every month, enables us 
to furnish a more complete outline of what has been done 
or is doing, than would otherwise have been possible. The 
following are some of the more important papers published in 
this periodical : — Dr. Harmand, Considerations sur les monu- 
ments des Kmers, in Notes de Voj^age en Indo-Chine,” which 
are well worth careful reading : — Une Eevoliition de Palais a 
Malaka (a.d. 1331), Episode de THistoire des Hois Malais de 
Malaka, Extr. du Per-ator-an-Sagala Radja Radja,” by A. 
Alarre M. Vossion, “ Sur la Birmanie,” a paper of great in- 
terest for the notice given therein of the different races living in 
the valley of the Irawaddy : — On the honorific orders in Siam, 
'' The White Elephant of Siam ; ” — A Ravel, Sur TOrganiza- 
tion de la Fainille Hindoue : Asie, Chronique Geogra- 
phique — interesting as showing that Mr. Gill has accom- 
plished that which Mr. Margary lost his life in attempting : — 
Notice par Dr. Harmand, “ Le Laos et les Populations saiivages 
de Flndo-Chine : ” — ‘‘ L’Aiinam et les Aniiamites,’’ par J. L. 
Detrueil de Rliins ; — Le Royaurne de Siam,” par M. 
Amed4e Grehan : — ‘^Le Lac Toba an Pays des Battaks,” by 
E. J. Sillem : — A Collection of very interesting ofBcial docu- 
ments referring to La Deeouverte do la. voie Oommereiale du 
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S. 0. de la Oiiiiie/’ par AOL X Doiidelet cle La Gree, 
G. Eageiie Simon, et S, Dupuis. M. A. Bruyn of Temate 
offers some curious notes on -the Karons, Kebars, and 
Anierbaks of New Guinea, who have been scarcely noticed 
before, and are all cannibals, together with a list of t!ie 
numerals and a few words he picked up.— M. Fonein, also, 
gives a few notes on Polynesia. We learn too that H. Yan 
Eck, Professor at Breda, has published a Alalay Grammar, 
which was ably reviewed by Klinkert in De Indische Gids 
for 1880, p. 498ff. P. Jansz’s Javanese Grammar has ap- 
peared at Samarang in a third and enlarged edition. The 
peculiar Malay dialect spoken at Atjeli is the subject of an 
article by J. Dias in the Journ. As. Soc. of Batavia, voL xxv. 
and of a separate publication by P. Arriens, Amsterdarn, 1880. 
Specimens of the Malay dialect of Western Sumatra are 
given by J. Habbema in the Journ. As. Soc. of Batavia, vol. 
XXV. The same vol. further contains a collection of Meiiang- 
kabau proverbs, and other specimens of that dialect and of 
the one spoken in the district of Padang ; a vocabulary of the 
languages spoken at Enggano, Mentawei and Nias, and con- 
tributions to Kawi lexicography. Besides these may be men- 
tioned, an important article by Mr. H. G, Keene of Delili, 
On the Eelations of the Indo-Chinese and the Inter-Oceanic 
Tribes and Eaces/^ in the Antbrop. Journ. Feb. 1880 ; — 
and, in the Academy^ June 7, a review of J. L. Detrueil 
de Ehins" Le Eoyaume cFAnnain et les Annamites.'' — From 
the same Journal we learn that Count Meyners d’Esiree is 
engaged on a work to be called ‘‘La Paponasie ou Nouvelle 
Guiuee occidentale et ses habitants.” 

In the Bulletin de la Soc. Geogr. is a very complete 
summary, by M. Detrueil de Eliins, entitled “Eesiioie des 
Travaux Geographiques sur ITndo-Chine Oiientale,” — and a 
notice “ Sur Le Tong King/’ by M. Eomanet dii Caillaud. 
We learn, also, from the same source that M. Miklookho- 
Maklay has been placed at the head of the Anglo-Duteh 
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explorin^i^ party for Jlew Guinea. It may be added that a 
new edition has been published of Taberd’s Annamite Dic- 
tionary that the British and Foreign Bible Society are 
printing the Old Testament in Aneityumese, the language of 
the most southerly of the New Hebrides group, under the 
superintendence of the Ptev. J. Inglis, the islanders themselves 
having already collected ^700 for the New Testament, the 
Psalms and the first half of the Pentateuch : — that M. Tio- 
lette has published a ‘‘ Dictionnaire Samoa-Francaise- Anglais 
et Franc,- Angl.-Sanioa,” with a grammar of the language: — 
and that a translation has been issued, in two volumes, by 
M. Triibner, of Bp. Bigandet’s Life and Legend of Gautama, 
the Buddha of the Burmese, with Annotations, the Ways to 
Neibban, and a Notice of the Phongyies or Burmese Monks.^' 
In the American Geographical Society’s Journal, voL viii. 
is a paper by M. d’Abain, the Kingdom of Cambodia,^’ 
while a most valuable work has been printed separately by 
M. Delaporte embracing the whole of this subject under the 
title ‘‘Voyage au Oambodge — L’ Architecture Khmer,” 

China Review . — This publication, as usual, presents for the 
past year a varied collection of papers — some of them in com- 
pletion of those begun in previous numbers, while others have 
a special value for the philological or historical vievvs set forth 
in them. Thus, in vol. wii. pt. 5, ‘‘ Legislation and Law in 
Ancient China” is continued; as are, also, Mr, McIntyre’s 
paper, “Jottings from the Book of Rites;” and, Mr. A. B. 
HutchinsoiTs “Critical Disquisitions of Wang Chhmg;'” — 
Mr. F. S. A. Bourne gives a valuable ‘‘ Historical Table of 
the High Officials composing the Central and Provincial 
Governments of China,” a paper of obvious value, as there 
does not at present exist any work in a western language to 
which reference can be made when a question arises as to the 
history of men and of events in China, since the Treaty of 
1860. The Chinese do not write biographies of living states- 
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men ; and there is no publication in Chinese giving the posts 
that a man has held previously to his present appointment. 
It should be added that this work was projected the late 
Mr* W. F. Mayers, who intended, had his life been spared, 
to have compiled a very full record of the principal metro- 
politan and provincial oflucials. It cannot be doubted that 
such a work, from the pen of so learned and accurate a student 
as was Mr. Mayers, would have been of the highest value and 
importance to those whose duty it is to look after the interests 
of their countrymen in a foreign land, and the knowledge of 
his Qpponent''s antecedents is certainly a useful part of a 
diplomatist’s equipment. In the same part is a paper signed 
T. W. X., which deals with some severity with a former paper 
by Mr. Hingsinill, “ On the Shi-Kiiig.” Then follow short 
notices of new books, the chief value of the larger portion of 
which will be for those who have or have had actual personal 
experience of China and of the Chinese. The most important 
of these is a review of M. Oordier’s famous work, the ‘‘^Biblio- 
theca Sinica,” the first two fascicitU of the first volume of which 
are now out. It should be added that Mr, G. M. H. Playfliir 
gives a brief vocabulary of the dialect of Formosa, witli a 
translation of four songs. 

In vol. vii. pt. 6, are continuations of ‘^Jottings from the 
Book of Rites,” of ‘‘ Translations from Chinese School Books,” 
of ‘‘Ballads of the Shi-King,” of “The Critical Disquisitions 
of Wang Oh’ung/’ of “ Brief Sketches from the Life of K’ung- 
ining,” and of “Ethnological Sketches from the Dawn of 
History.” Besides these, Dr. Eitel contributes a paper entitled 
“Chinese Philosophy before Confucius,” the chief point 
of which is the demonstration of the difference between 
the West and China, in this particular, that, if it be true that 
the “ history of European philosophy is the emancipation of 
philosophy from theology” (as Mr. G. H. Lewes held), in 
China, on the other hand, it is quite different, as, there, 
Religion has not developed any system of Philosophy 
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—while Philosophy, on the other hand, has never set 
itself in aiitagoiiisni with the religious instincts or creeds of 
the people.— Mr. E, L. Oxenham adds, A Chip from 
Chinese History, or the last two Emperors of the great 
Sung Dynasty, A.n. 1101-1126.'' — In the notices of books is 
one of a useful compilation by the Catholic Missionary 
P. Angelo Zottoli, entitled ^^ Cursus Literature Sliiicm"— 
with the Chinese and Latin on opposite pages — two volumes 
of which are already published 5 and a notice of the 7 th vol. 
of the Translation of the Peking Grazette, To this is added, a 
notice by Mr. G. Phillips of the Supposed Mention in 
Chinese History of the Nestorian Missions to China in the 
Seventh and Eighth Centuries and a list by Mr. E. H. 
Parker of “ New Foochow Colloquial Words," being addi- 
tions to the well-known Dictionary of Messrs. Baldwin and 
Maclean: there is, also a very curious notice of the ‘Miitcheu- 
God." 

In vol. viii. pt. 1, are continuations of ‘‘ Translations from 
Chinese School Books," of Ballads of the Shi-King," of 
The Critical Disquisitions of Wang Cli'ung," and of 
‘‘ Brief Sketches of the Life of K'uii<>’-mino:.” Mr. Jamieson 
gives, also, Translations from the Lu-li — or General Code of 
Laws," which, as it was completed only two years ago (1877), 
may be fairly considered to represent tlie general law of China, 
In this, tlie word Lu indicates the fundamental or primary 
framework, into which the Li^ or subsequent enactments, 
are interwoven. Mr. E. H. Parker adds further notes on 
New Cantonese Words," and Mr. Phillips gives some addi- 
tional and important illustrations to his previous article on 
"‘‘The Nestorians at Canton." There is also a valuable, but 
anonymous paper, "" On the Korean Pronunciation of Chinese." 
Among the miscellaneous notices of books (some very miscel- 
laneous) is a review of Dr, Legge’s Sacred Books of the 
Chinese," which forms the third volume of Prof. Max MiillePs 
edition of the Sacred Books of the East ; and an important 
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article by Br* S* W. Busliell, on A Terra-cotta Tase with a 
sopposed Chinese Inscription discovered Dr. Scldieniaiin 
at Hissarlik/’ in wdiich lie shows that while there is no 
ground for the supposition or suggestion of M. Emile Bur- 
liouf ; on the other hand, that Mr. Sayce’s judgment in tiiis 
matter is probably correct. 

ToL viii. pt. 2, contains the continuation of Brief 
Sketches from the Life of KMiig-ming/’ and two articles of 
unusual merit, that by E. IL Parker, On Comparative 
Chinese Family Law,’*' and that by T. Watters, ^‘On Fa- 
Hsien and his English Translators/^ In the first Mr. 
Parker sho^Ys that the Chinese Customary Law rests, as did 
the earliest Eonian Law, on the “ Mores Majoriim/’ — or 
‘^customs long observed and sanctioned by the consent of the 
people.^^ It seems probable that the Chinese have made very 
few changes, indeed, in their fundamental social principles, 
since the 12th century b.c. Among the notices of books 
is one of some value by M. Theoph. Piret, “ Le Saint Edit, 
etude de Literature Ohinoise/’ 

YoL viii. No. 3, contains continuations of Mr. Watters, 
‘‘ Fa-Hsien and his English Translators ; of The Ballads 
of the Shi-King;” of “Translations of Chinese Scliool Books ; ’’ 
of F. Hirth’s “ Notes on Chinese Grammar/^ and of Mr. 
Oxenham^s “ Chips from Chinese Flistory.^^ There is also a 
short notice by Mr. H, J. Allen of “ The Lewchew Islands^’ 
[other brief notices of these islands will be found in the Aii- 
nales de FExtr^me Orient] : an important study of tlie Corean 
Language by Mr. McIntyre— in which he shows that Corean 
(though, of course, not so rich, and, at the same time, largely 
indebted to Chinese) is really perfect in itself. Air. Kings- 
mill contributes a paper “ On Ancient Geographical Names in 
Central Asia/’ some of the proposed identifications in wdiich 
are ingenious. As usual, there are some excellent short 
notices of books, as, for instance, one of Mr. Watters’ “ Guide 
to the Tablets in a Temple of Confucius,” and another of 
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Hr. Aclieson’s “ Index to Dr. Williams^ Syllabic Dictionary of 
the Oliinese D 

In Tol. Yiii. pt. 4, are continuations of Translations from 
the Lu-li, or General Code of Laws of the Chinese Empire/^ 
by G. Jamieson ; of Fa-Hsien and his English Translators 
by T. Watters; and of ‘‘Notes on the Corean Language’’ 
by J. McIntyre. Mr. E. H. Parker contributes a Syllabary 
of the Hakka Language or Dialect. There are also notices 
of an essay by Mr. Alabaster entitled “Occasional Papers on 
Chinese Philosophy, No. yi. The Chinese Bible;*” of the 
Eey. Ernest Faber’s Introduction to the Science of Chinese 
Eeligion, a critique on Professor Max Miiller and other 
writers of “ Memoires concernant FHistoire iiaturelle de 
FEmpire Chinois;” and of “Erh-Tou-Mei, ou les pruiiiers 
merveilleux — Eoman Chinois,” traduit par A. T. Piiy. 

In the Journal of North China Branch of the Royal Asiaiie 
Society^ No. xii., are papers by the late W. F, Mayers, “ On 
the Stone Figures at Chinese Tombs and Offering of Living 
Sacrifices;” E. H. Parkei’, “Comparative Study of Chinese 
Dialects ; *” and T. W. Kingsmill, “ On the Ancient Language 
and Oult of the Chows, being notes critical and exegetical on 
the Shi-King— or Classic of the Poetry of the Chinese.” 
In Part xii i. is one by P. G. von MollendorfF, “On the 
Family Law of the Chinese, and its comparative relations to 
that of other nations.” 

Besides the papers, etc., just referred to, as in the China 
Re-vieiv., etc., there are a considerable number of others scattered 
through various well-known Journals, together with several 
independent^ printed books. To each of these classes, brief 
reference will no^v be made. 

1. Papers, Essays or Letters. — Thus, in the Athenmim, are 
reviews of H. A. Giles’s “ Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio ” — the title of which ought to have been “Liao-cliai’s 
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Strange Stories — of Prof. E* K. Douglas's “ Confiiciaiiism 
and Taouisin/' published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; — of the second fasciculus of tlie first 
Tolume of Gordier’s Bibliotheca Sin iea, which is chiefly 
devoted to works on the E-eligions of China. In the Amdenvj 
are: review, by Prof. Douglas, of Dr. Legge's ‘SSacred Books 
of China; the Texts of Gonfacianisrii ; Part L The 
Shu King; the Keligious Portions of the Shih King; the 
Hsiao King ; ” forming the third volume of Prof. F. Hax 
Muller’s Sacred Books of the East : ” a review, by the same, 
of E. J. Eitehs Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. 

Part IL K M:’’’ — and, by Dr. Legge, of Prof. K. K. 

Douglas'’s “ Ooufucianism and Taouism ; ” — together with 
an interesting letter by Dr, Edkiiis from Peking (Aiig. 9). 
In the Trans. Germ. Orient. Soc. xxxiii. 3, is a paper 
entitled Bezeichnuiigen der Farben blau iind griin in Cliine- 
sischen altentlium,’’ by M, Victor Strauss und Torney. In 
the Journal Asiatique^ M. Huart has given a paper entitled 
‘‘ Ohroniqiie Litteraire de TExtreme Orient,” in which he 
reviews Mr. Giles’s Glossary of Reference on Subjects con- 
nected with the Far East;”— -M. G. von GabelenFs “ Gi-e- 
schichte d. Chinesischeii Grammatiken,” etc. ; — Mr. EitePs 
Chinese Dictionary of the Cantonese Dialect ; — Rev. J, 
Chalmers’ English and Cantonese Pocket Dictionary ; ” — 
Mr. MacGregox’’s History of the Laws, etc., of China; Mr. 
H. A. G-iles’ “ History of Koolangsu;”- — Rev. Mr. Flemiog’s 
“Our Mission to the East;” — Mr. G. G. Stents “Chinese 
and English Vocabulary in the Pekingese Dialect; ” — G. IL 
M. Playfair’s “ Geographical Dictionary of Chiua;”— and an 
Index to Dr. Wells Williams’s Syllabic Dictionary according 
to the Orthography of Sir Thomas Wade. In voi. xiv. 
M. Huart reviews the translation of “ Wools cy’s International 
Law” into Chinese by students of the Imperial Tung-ouen 
College, under the superintendence of Dr. W. A. Martin, who, 
himself, some thirteen years ago, translated Wheaton s work 
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on the same subject; and in voL xv. M. Hiiart notices other 
recent works, such as Mr, Giles's pamphlet ‘‘On so me Translations 
and Mistranslations;" — by Dr. Wells Williams, Gonsalves' 
Lexicon Manuale Latino-Sinicum, Janetet’s FEpigraphie Ohi- 
noise an Tibet, and Mdlleiidorfif's Family Law of the Chinese. 
M. Huart contributes, also, to the Numbers for Oct. Nov, 
Dec, 1879, an interesting “ Memoire sur les Guerres des 
Oliiiiois contre les Goreens de 1618 d 1637, d’apres les 
documents Ohinois." 

In the Acad. d. Inscriptions for June 6, the Marquis 
Hervey de St. Denis read a curious paper by a young 
Swedish Sinologue, M. Strindberg, on the relations between 
Sweden -and China and tlie Tatar countries from the middle 
of the 17th century to the present day in which, inter alia^ 
M. Strindberg points out that the first tea-plant was brought 
to Europe by a Swedish officer. Mr. Axon has contributed 
two papers to the “ Library Journal " on Chinese Libraries ; 
and Mr. Giles a paper to the “ Nineteenth Century," ‘‘ On 
the Book-languages of China," and to the Cornliill Magazine, 
“ On Cremation in China." Other papers that may be noted 
are : J. Chalmers, ‘‘ On Chinese Natural Theology," Congius 
de St. Petersb. vol. ii.: — E. J. Eitel, Outlines of a History 
of Chinese Philosophy," iMcL : — A. Wylie, “ The Mongol 
Astronomical Instruments in Peking," ihkL: — A. Desprez, 
“La Chine au xxii®* SiMe" (Eepublique, Mai ): — Sir W. 
Medhurst, “ On Chinese Poetry," in MacrnillaiTs Magazine : 
— G. E. Moule, “Tone and other Characteristics of Chinese" 
(Jour, of Philology, voL viii. No. 16): — S. Wells Williams, 
“On China, the Country and People" (Amer. Geogr. Soc, 
viii.) : and “Female Education and Authors in China," by the 
same (New Englander). 

Other noticeable books are, H. A* Giles, “ Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio," which has been reviewed, as notieed 
above, in the Atliermim^ and, also, in the Monatsber. f. d. 
Orient (Feb. 1880): — A. T. Piry,.-; “.La 'Saint Edit, Etude 
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sur ia Litteratiire Chinoise,*^’ a translation in Freiicli, made for 
the use of students ia the College at Peking for the teaching 
of European languages : — the publication of the traushition hj 
Dr. Legge of The Sacred Books of the Chinese 5 the Texts of 
Confucianism, Part I. the Shii King; the Religious Por- 
tions of the Shill King; the Hsiao King forming the 
third volume of Professor F. Max Muller's Sacred Books of 
the East ; ” — Rev. J. W. Wiley, Record of Observations 
made during many years residence in China and Jtipan, and 
of a tour of official visitation to the Missions in both Countries 
ill 1877-8 f — The Gospel of St. John translated into Hang- 
chow for the use of the 0. M. S.'s Mission at Hangchow: — ■ 
Sin-King uiid Das Kanoiiische Liederbueli der Chinesen, by 
V. von Strauss : — Professor Legge has also printed an excel- 
lent book, entitled Confucianism and Taoism described and 
compared with Christianity.**’ — It may be added that nir. 
Loscher has published a valuable map of the Province of 
Canton on a scale of unusual magnitude -that M. Bret- 
schneider’s work has been translated, in to French by M. de 
Plancy, under the title Eeeherclies arclieologicpiu^s et his- 
toriques sur Pekin et ses Environs ; ’’ — that 11. Piitzmaier has 
issued Darlegiing der Ohinesischen Aeaiter; '' — and tliar, in 
the American Oriental Society’s Journal, there is an {leeonnt 
. by Prof. S. Wells Williams of the Lieh-Kwoh-chi,” a Chiiiese 
historical novel. 

Among miscellaneous matters may be noted, that Sir 
Thomas Wade, one of the ablest existing Sinologues, is about 
to revise some of the works he has already puliiished on 
Chinese: and that the Jesuit missionaries at Xaiiking liave 
recently published the first two volumes of a series on Chinese 
language and literature — the first dealing \Yitli the colloquial 
language, the second with the Thoiisand-Cliaraeter Classic, 
etc. : — a third volume is to deal with the Historical Classics : 
the translations, notes, etc., are in Latin by the editor, 
P^re Angelo Zottoli, The English Foreign Office has printed 
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a valuable Eeport by Mr. Baber of Ms journey from bis 
post at Cliuiigkin in Szechuen, to Tacbienlu in the far 
West of China, the result of which shows that the frontier 
of Tibet extends far more to the East than had been hitherto 
supposed. A Chinese Professor has been appointed at Harvard 
University, U.S. 

It may be added that the translation of European works 
into Chinese is now being systematically undertaken by tlie 
professors and pupils for the study of foreign languages in 
Peking. At the present time, many valuable English works, 
as Professor FawcetPs Political Economy, are in course of 
translation— and the translation of works on Human Anatomy, 
Chemical and Mathematical Analvsis, together with a course of 
Mathematical Exercises, are in progress. It would seem that 
the commencement of this movement is due to Shanghai, a 
department having for its object the translation and publication 
of books relating to the Arts and Sciences of the West, 
having been established there, in 1869, by the exertions of 
two leading Chinese gentlemen, Hsii and Hwa, who inaugurated 
their scheme by the careful study of the works of the early 
Jesuit fathers. These gentlemen were aided by an Imperial 
Edict, “requiring search to be made for men of talent, and 
ingenuity, and versed in the sciences — shortly after which, 
an office was opened at Nanking for the publication of useful 
books. Many valuable works by such scholars as Mr. Wylie 
and Dr. Edkins were given to the world — till, at length, by 
the active support of the Viceroy, the Directors of the Arsenal 
>vere able to secure the services of Mr. Fryer, the able con- 
ductor of the North China Herald,, and, subsequently, of Mr. 
V ylie and Dr. McGowan. A long list lias been recently 
issued of all works so translated and printed between 1871 
and 1879 — many of them comprising treatises on the Higher 
hlathematics. It may be added here, that when M. Thiers, 
four years since, presided over a Congress of Orient- 
alists at Blarseilles, lie promised to give to the Library 
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of tliat City, Ills copy of tlie great Cliiiiese Cyelopfoclia by the 
Emperor Kieii Long. This valuable work was hidden dnriiie* 
the siege of Paris ; and having been fortunately preserved 
imiiijurecl, is now to be disposed of according to M. Thiers’ 

wishes.';'':' 


Catalogue of the Cliinem Library of the Royal 
Society . — During the last j^ear and a half, IMr. H. F. W. 
Holt, one of the Secretaries of this Society, has employed 
liimself in the compilation of a Catalogue of the Library 
of this Society, the draft of which is now nearly readjn 
Tlie Library is distributed into several difterent Cases, 
which, for convenience sake, have received distinct names, 
as The Stauiiton«Case,” etc. In this Case,^^ there are 
seven shelves containing one hundred and sixtv-eiglit sets 
of books — on light literature, biograpliies, niathematics, local 
chronicles, etc., in which latter class Chinese literature is 
especially rich; indeed, it may be safely said that there 
is scarcely a district or town in China whicli has not 
a separate chronicle of its own. Thus w’e have fourteen 
volumes in two cases devoted to an account of Woo-yuen, 
a district and town of the third class. Grenerally, the first 
volume has a map, with a series of plates denoting the 
most important places. The system under which this Cata- 
logue has been compiled may be thus briefly described. Eacli 
“ Case ” will be a district. Each compartment of the case is 
numbered, each shelf lettered, while the books themselves boar 
consecutive numbers. Thus ^SStaunton L Al,^^ indicates that 
the book is in the “ Staunton'^ case, in the first compartment, 
and that it is the first work on that shelf. The title of each 
book is written in English letters as \vell as in Chinese 
characters, on the back, and the number it bears will enable 
any one in charge of the Library to replace the book, if taken 
out, correctly, whether he be acquainted with Oliinese or not. 
But for some such arrangement, the library would soon fall 
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into inextricable confusion. In the fair copy of the Catalogue, 
the title of each work is written on a separate slip of paper, 
bearing the name of the case, compartment, shelf, number and 
subject of the book, together with its Chinese title, summary 
of contents, and date. 

A new and important feature has been introduced into this 
Catalogue — ^the making it a combined one of other libraries 
besides that of this Society. As is well known, a Chinese 
work may, not nnfrequently, consist of 300 or 400 volumes — of 
which an individual library may possess only two or three 
dozen odd volumes. But by comparing the catalogues (few as 
they are) of existing Chinese libraries, it has been found that 
volumes missing in one, are, generally, to be met with in one 
or more of the others. Thus the Libraries of this Society, 
of the India Office, of the British Museum, and of TIniversity 
College, London, constantly contain fragments of a work, 
sufficient to make it complete, if only brought together. As, 
however, no sucli re-union is probable, the slips of the Chinese 
Catalogue of this Society have been carefully compared with 
the Catalogues of the Collections above mentioned, and with 
Mr. Wylie'^s invaluable Notes on Chinese Literature ’’ ; 
and, wherever the same book is described or mentioned in 
any of these, a reference note on the slip indicates where 
it -will be found. Thus B. M. Cat. p. 25 ” shows where, in the 
British Museum, a given book may be seen. 

A proposition has been submitted by Mr. Holt to the 
Council of this Society, to form a comprehensive Catalogue of 
the principal Chinese Libraries scattei*ed throughout Europe — 
a commencement being made with that of the Vatican and of 
the College '' De Propaganda Fide/' for which there were 
exceptional facilities. It was not possible, from want of funds, 
to carry out this project at once, but it is to be hoped that so 
important a scheme will not be permitted entirely to fall 
through. 
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For Japan we have in the AemUmaj (Aiig. 9) a letter 
from Dr. Edkios, giving an interesting account of tlie 
Japanese students now residing in Peking— with a further 
notice of books sent by Dr. Kmgsniill; — ^aiid in Oct, 2J, 
of the Geology and Geography of Japan,- — In the Joiirn, 
Asiatique for July, are notices of M. Hervey de St, Denys’s 
“ Ma-touan-lin, Ethnographie des peuples Etrangers”; — of 
M. Turretini’s Atsuoie Gusa,’’’ and of the “ Memoires do 
la Societe des Etudes JaponaisesJ^ — In the Trans, of the 
Germ. Orient. Soc. M, K. Hinily describes Ein Japanische 
Schachspiel.’’ — In the Church Missionary Intelligencer Mr, T. 
G. Aston gives an account of the language spoken in the 
Loochoo Islands, and shows clearly that it is a dialect of 
Japanese, but without any literary culture. 

Several books in connexion with Japan are either just 
out or are promised shortly — ^sueh as “ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan,” by Miss Bird : — The Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese,’" from a work entitled The Collection of Myriad 
Leaves,” by Basil Hall Chamberlain, M.E. A.S. : — and 
the Translation of the Book of Common Prayer into 
Japanese, — General Legendre has published, at Kew York, 
under the name of “Progressive Japan,” a work WTitten 
at Ko-ishi-kawa in Japan, the result of his researches among 
MS. authorities, not hitherto accessible. Among these the 
most important would seem to be Dai -Nippon- Kaibija-kii- 
Yuras-iki, and the Sacred writings of the Japanese on the 
Shinto Faith. The volume contains an excellent map, and 
much useful statistical information, Mr. Pfoundes is pre- 
paring a work “ On tlieFolk-lore of Old Japan.” Rlr, Gilbert 
Attwood read a paper before the American Oriental Society 
on the “ Eei-gi-rui-ten ” or Court Etiquette of Japan, at 
their last , meeting at New Haven. Prof. Eein, of Marburg, 
who was sent on a special mission to Japan, is about to publish 
the result of his researches. His first volume will contain, 
“Natur und Yolk des Mikado-reiches ” ; the two foil o win o* 
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will compreliend the Industry and Commerce of Japan 
respectively. W. Heine has published at Dresden, Japan, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Landes und seiner bewohner 
in Wort und Bild.” Mr. Satow, the Secretary to H.M, 
Legation in Japan, has received from the University of 
Marburg the degree of Doctor Philosophise honoris caus4,’’’ 

Corea , — -The most important book of the j^ear with 
reference to this distant land is the Rev. J. Ross’s “History 
of Corea Ancient and Modern, with Description of Manners 
and Customs, Language and Geography.^’ Mr. Puoss was 
for many years a Missionary in those parts, and is well 
known as a scholar from his “ Mandarin and “ Corean 
Primers,^^ published successively in 1877 and 1878. Mr. 
Ernest Oppert has also published a book entitled “A 
Forbidden Land — Voyages to ^ the* Corea”— as he calls 
what is more correctly termed “ Corea.’’ M. F. Eutzel has 
contributed to the Monats. fiir das Orient (ISTov.) an article 
entitled, “ Korea, die Liuku Inseln, und die zwei Ost- 
Asiatische gross-machte.” Mgr. Ridel, who has been for 
many years past engaged in Missionary work in Corea, 
is now in Japan, and about to publish a Gorean-Latin 
Dictionary at Yokohama. 

Eemitic Liter ature,~B'elr eta and Chaldee . — There has 
apparently been no falling off in the extent of the researches 
made during the last year into the Iiistoiy, etc., of the 
Hebrew language, or in the number of books or essays wdiich 
have been issued from the press. Many of the former are 
continuations of w^orks noticed as in progress in the last 
Report of this Society. Thus, Rabbi R, N. RafaHuoviez has 
completed the tenth volume of his Yarim lectionee** com- 
prising “ Abodah Zarali ” and “ Shebuoth.” To his repro- 
duction of a few pages of the tract “ Pesahin ” of the 
Babylonian Talmud, from a MS* at Cambridge, Mr. Lowe. 
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in a work entitled Fragments of Taimiicl Babli P®sacliini 
of the Ninth or Tenth Century, in the University Library, 
Cambridge,’’ has added a dissertation on the philology of the 
Taloiud, as well as on passages relating to the New Testaineiit, 
A third and fourth volume have appeared of Dr, Moise 
Schwab’s Talmud de Jerusalem” — containing ' the tracts, 
Troumoth, Maasseroth, Maasser, Schenil, lialla, Orla, and 
Biccurim ; and Dr. Sammter has published Taliiiud 
Babylonicum, Tractat Baba Mezia,” with a translation in 
German — -a work showing much critical knowledge and 
containing many valuable notes. Dr. Berliner has published, 
in the Mag. d. Wiss. d. Judentlmms, an essay, entitled 

Beitrage zur liebraischen Grammatik in Talmud uiid 
Midrasli.” In this paper he endeavours to show that 
Talmudical schools had already cultivated Hebrew Grammar, 
in opposition to the received opinion that B. Saadyah Gaoii 
{circa a.b. 930) was its real founder. Dr. J, Levy’s Neii- 
hebraisclies u. Chaldaisches Worterbueh uber d. Talmudim unci 
Midraschira — nebst beitragen von Prof. Fleischer,” lias reached 
the 11th part; some careful additions to this Dictionaiy 
having been made by Dr. Lattes in the Transactions of the 
Accademia di Torino. Dr. Kohiit has published iv^'o/ascieidl 
of the second volume of his "‘Arucli Targum-Tahnudico- 
Midrasch Verbale et reale Lexicon; ” — and many other mono- 
graphs on Talmudical literature have appeared, such as Dr. 
Levy’s “Essay on the Traces of Greek and Roman Anticjuities 
in Talmudical Writings,” read at the tliirty-third German 
Philological Congress, in which he has given explanations 
of many of the Greek and Latin words occurring in the 
Talmud. Dr. Bloch, of Buda-Pest, has brought out the first 
part of a Hebrew work on the historical development of the 
ceremonial laws and institutions of the Talmud, which pro- 
mises to be of value for the elucidation of passages in 
New Testament. 

Drs. S. Baer and H. L, Strack Imve jointly issued an 
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aedurate edition of Ben Asher's (Aaron ben Moses) Masso- 
retical Treatise;, entitled the Dikdooky Ha Teamini. In his 
preface, Dr. S track gives an account of the work itself, and 
adds a great number of Massoretical notes from early authors 
who made use of Ben Asher'^s treatise. From these documents 
he fixes the date of this Massoret at a.d. 950, Dr. BaeFs 
notes are of much importance for the text of the Bible. 

M. Leopold Niepce has recently brought out an interesting 
contribution to Hebrew Bibliograpliyv with the title of Les 
Manuscripts de Lyon, et Memoire sur Fun de ees MSS., le 
Pentateuche du vi® »siecle, accompagnee de deux facsimiles par 
M. Leopold Delisle." A portion of this Pentateuch is now 
in the Library of Lord Ashburnham. It is a pity that they 
cannot be brought together. The fourth part of Dr. N. 
Briiirs Jalirb. fiir Judische Geschichte uiid Literatur contains, 
besides many interesting articles on Talmudical and Medimval 
Rabbinical Literature, two important Biblical contributions 
from Dr. J iiliiis Fiirst. 

The discussion as to the original language and the object 
of the Book of Tobit has been recently revived by Dr. Gratz 
in his Alonatsschriffc, in which he endeavours to show that 
the Sennacherib of the Jewish story represents the Emperor 
Hadrian, and Esarliaddon, Antoninus Pius. The tliree chief 
indications of the author’s period (according to Dr. Gratz) 
arc, tlie stress laid on beneficence, on marrying within the 
family, and, above all, in burying those who have been slain 
by the kings and whose interment had been expressly forbidden. 
The original language, Mr. Gratz thinks, was late Hebrew, — 
the Oliaklee text discovered in the Bodleian by Dr. Neubaiier 
being an epitome of a translation. The country of the author 
must have been Judma; Egypt being excluded by the language, 
and Galilee by the topographical -inaccuracies' of the book. 

Dr. Kohler, of Chicago, has maintained his well-deserved 
reputation by the publication in ' the ■ Hebraica, a moiitlily 
supplement to the New York Jewish Messenger,” of a very 
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interesting article headed ^^Two Ancient Jewish Songs/^ in 
2 Sam. i. 19-27, and Psalm viii. Dr. Kohler brings forward 
some plaiisible conjectures as to their author. Dr. Schwab 
has published in the last Fasciculus of the ‘^Actes de 
Piiilologie,” a history of the vowel points in Hebrew, „ a 
useful compilation from previous articles and notes on the 
subject. ■ Dr. A. S.., Weissmann has printed in,' the Hebrew- 
periodical Hal-hoker Or — ^published at Lembourg, — and has 
since issued separately, an article On Cremation, Investigated 
from the Bible and the Talmud,"” his conclusion being that 
cremation was not uncommon among the Jews. M. Joseph 
Simon, ofNismes, has brought out a pamphlet entitled ^‘L^Edu- 
cation et ITnstruction des Enfants chez les anciens eTuifs,^^ in 
which he shows that the intellectual and moral state of the 
Jews in the last century is not only interesting for Jewish, 
but also for early Christian History. A similar essay has 
been recently Issued in Germany by Dr. Marcus, entitled 
‘‘ The Pedagogic of the Talmud ; — the Gescliiclite Israels,/^ 
by J. Wellhausen, is a fitting supplement to this scholaris 
labours. A third edition of Delitsch’s Commentary on Isaiah 
has been published at Leipzig, and the labour bestowed on it 
by its learned compiler fully justifies the expression on the 
title-page of ‘‘durchaus uberarbeitet.'^ Mr. Heilpriiris 
^‘Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, translated and 
critically examined,’^ consists of the fragments of Hebrew 
poetry embedded in the Biblical narratives, and arranged 
according to the author’s views of chronology. 

Dr. II. Eulp’s work, ‘^Zur lautlehre de Aramalsch-Talmud- 
ischen Dialekte,” compares the phonetic changes the gutturals 
were liable to undergo in the dialects of the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmiids, respectively. His treatise will form a 
useful appendix to the lists of words showing the modification 
of the Aramaic dialects which are given by Noldeke in his 
Mandaische Grammatik. Several other good contributions 
have been made towards the knowledge of Hebrew grammar. 
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Thus l)r, Stade lias publislied the first part of his Hebrew 
Grammar, in which he professes to keep the mean between 
Ewald and Olsshauseii. The long-expected edition of the 
grammatical opimula in Arabic, of Aboul-Walid Merwaii 
ibii Djanah (the E. Yoiiah or E. Merinos of Jewish writers), 
has been published wdtii a French translation, by Messrs. 
Joseph and Hartwig Deremboiirg, and a clear insight can now 
be obtained into the grammatical and lexicographical works of 
this celebrated grammarian of the twelfth century. The 
preface contains not only documents concerning Eabbi Yonah, 
but also unedited texts by Samuel the Prince on grammatical 
matters, as well as others relating to SamueTs biography and 
his disputes with Eabbi Jonah. In the same iray Scheder- 
maiin's Monograph on Oapellus and the Buxtorfs is intei'esting 
for the history of Hebrew grammar in the sixteenth century. 
In liis review of this work in the Eevue Critique, M. J. 
Derembourg has developed a new theory of the Hebrew vowel- 
points — a subject on 'which M. Halevy has spoken at a meeting 
of the Acad, cles Inscriptions, and nearly to the same effect. 
Prof, Chwolson lias an essay on the quiescent letters he^ 
umw^ and yod^ in the Transactions of the Oriental Congress 
of St. Petersburg, with many new facts or theories, and 
M. Yernes a very full review of WellhauseiYs Geschichte 
Israels in the Eevue Critique. 

Of other books — many of them by writers already favour- 
ably known — may be mentioned: M. Schivab, Des Points- 
voyelles dans les Langues Seniitiques ; — Benzian, Blatter 
fiir neuere uiid altere Literatur der Judenthums, mifc Litera- 
risch Beilage von Dr. Steinschneider ; — Fessler, S., Mar 
Samuel, der bedeutendste Aniora^ beitrag mir kunde der 
Talmud ; — Friedlander, M. H., Gesehiehts-bilder aus der 
Zeit der Tanaiteii iind Amoraer, beitrag xur Geschichte des 
Talmud; — Gronernami, S.. Die Jonathaii’‘sdie Pentateuch, 
iibersetzung in ihrem verlialtnisse mt Halaelia ; Ein beitrag 
zur Geschichte der aiteste Schrift-exegese together with the 
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following periodicals more or less specially devoted to Hebrew 
subjects and literature, viz. : The Jalir-bericlit d. Eabb. 
Schule zu Biida-Pest ; — Jalirbucher filr Judisclie Gescliiclite 
mid Literati! r; — Dr. Eahmer’s. Judiseli-Literatiir Blatter; 
— Jahrbericlit des Jud. Theolog. Seminars zu Breslau; 
— Jiidischen Literatur; — Frankel Monats-sclirift fiir Ge- 
scliiclite mid Wissenscliaft der Judeiitliimis, etc. In his Jib- 
mtssehrifi^ Dr, Graetz has published many articles coiieerniiig 
Jewish History in the time of the Second Temple, the sub- 
stance of which will, no doubt, be incorporated in his next 
edition of his History of the Jews, It may be added, that 
Dr. Harkavy^s Sammelitz has been suspended; and another 
periodical lias been started at St. Petersburg, called Yyednlk 
MiissJdkh Evreify or Eussian Jewish Messenger. 

The important work of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (of Ch^ist^s 
College, Cambridge) on Hebrew abbreviations, is advanced as 
far as the letter Fe, and will be of much service to Eabbinical 
scholars ; the Chief Eabbi, Dr. Adler, has in preparation 
Critical Essays on the Targum of the Prophets : and S, I. 
Herschon, Selections from the Talmud and Midz'ascli, with an 
Introduction to the former. — -M, Adolpli Schwartz is engaged 
on a critical edition of Discussions on tlie Peiitateucli by 
Eabbi Ahai ben Gaon (8th century a.d.) from MSS. iii the 
Bodleian, Vatican, and at Paris.— M.Lansberger, of Darmstadt, 
is also preparing a critical edition of Berukliyali Kakilaifs 
Mislilag Sluialim — Fox Fables (lived about a.d, 12S0)— to 
be in rhymed prose like the original Hebrew. — Eabbi Isaac 
Hirsch Weirs, of Vienna, is at work on the Midrashio book 
called the Pesiktha Eabbathi, with a Commentary. The 
editor is well known as an able student and expositor of 
Talmudical literature. — The second volume of Dr, Tiirpie's 
series of Oriental Manuals, entitled a Manual of the Chaldee 
Language, with a grammar of Biblical Chaldee, and of tlie 
Targums with a Ohrestomathy and Vocabulary, will be very 
useful to English students of the Ararnman dialects of the 
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Bible and the Targuiiis, so far as tlie Grammar and Cliresto- 
'matliy, are concerned.. 

Dr. Berliner’s Targiim Onkelos is in the printer’s hands. 
The first volume will contain the Targum itself, according to 
the edition of Sabrineta ; the second, the Apparatus Oriflcus , — 
The second Lieferiing has been issued of A. Wueiisches Biblio- 
theca Eabbinica. — The Eev. J. M. Eodwell has completed a 
literal translation of the Book of Job from the original Maso- 
retic Text.— Prof. Schiirer, Alonograph of the History of the 
Early Jewish Communities in Eome, as also Dr. Berglfs History 
of the Jews in Hungary, Dr. Giesse’s History of the Jews 
in Westphalia, and Dr. Lowenstein’s Plistory of the Jews 
about Lake Constance and the surrounding country, are very 
interesting. 

M. Camille xArnaud’s Essai sur le Condition des Juifs en 
Provence au Ho^’en Age ” contains many unedited documents 
from Archives. — il. G. Saige has continued in tlie Biblio- 
theqiie de FEcole les Chartes, his valuable studies on the 
condition of the Jews at Thoulouse during the 14th century. 
— The Eev, A. Lowy lias read to the Biblical Archmological 
Society two interesting papers, — 1st, On the Samaritan 
Talmiidical Writings, and the 2nd, On an Account given by 
a Samaritan in a.d. 1713, of the ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch preserved at Nablus. 

Of books to come, the following may be mentioned : — 

Dr. Horowitz is preparing a critical text from the old 
editions and MSS. of the Agadic book attributed to the 
Talmudieal doctor, E. Eliezer, and known as the ‘‘Pirkey di 
E. Eliezer Chapters by R. Eliezer. This work, the final 
composition of which is probably not earlier than the nintli 
century, contains, however, many agadahs of a much earlier 
date, — Dr. A. Harkavy, of St, Petersburg, has published 
(xicad, Oct. 18) the Divan of Samuel the Prince (liar- 
ISTagid) discovered in the Firkovich collection of BISS* This 
Samuel was Blinister of State to Halus^ King of Grenada in 
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A.D. 1027, and Ms poetical pieces are of Taliie for tlie his- 
tory of the Berber dynasty of the time, and of the Jews 
in Spain, — A critical edition of the ilassorali, prepared by 
Br.; Baer during many years from the MSS. and early editions, 
is shortly: to appear' at Wihia,.o.n the margin of a new edition 
of the Eabbinicai Bible, published by the Brothers Ilomra : 
this edition, of the Massorah will not 'be a riwil to the one on 
which Br. Grinsburg h,as been, so , long engaged : rather the 
two editions W'ill be complements, the one of the other. 
In the preparation of. it, the extant, commentaries by R. Ha- 
nan el of Cairowan, E. G-erschon of Metz, and IL !Mei.r of 
Gothenburg, wall be made use of. Dr. Mandelstamm, the 
Russian translator of the Bible, is about to publish a Hebrew^ 
commentary he has recently completed. 

Arabia . — Many excellent papers and books have been 
published during the last year on matters appertaining to the 
Arabic language and literature, of which the following may be 
noted here : — In the Journal of this Society, Yol. XIL Pt. 1, 
is a paper by Mr. J. W. Redhoiise, On tlie most comely 
names of God, or the Titles of Praise bestowed on God in the 
Koran, etc. In the recently-published first volume of the 
Transactions of the Oriental Congress at St. Petersburg in 
1876, is a paper by M. de Goeje, Ueber die Geschichte der 
Abbasiden von Al-Iakubi, and fay Prof ilehren. Expose 
de la reforme dTslamisme commence an troisierne siecle de 
PHegyre par Abou-i Hasan Ali-el - Ashari ; and to the 
Transactions of the German Oriental Society, Br. Goldziher 
has contributed an article entitled ** Jugend und Straussen 
poesie in Kairo.^^ In the Transactions of the Vienna 
Academy, Dr. A. H. Muller has published extracts from 
Hamdanrs “ Ikil,’*" in connexion with the histoiy of some 
parts of Yemen. In the Revue Critique, are excellent reviews, 
by 0. E. R., of the Abbe Barges’^s Recherches archeologiques sur 
les Colonies Pheniciennes 4tablies sur le littoral de la Gelto- 
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ligurie ; — by M. Olermoiit-Ganneau of the Oomte cle Baudissen's 
Etudes siir I’Histoire de la Eeligiou Semitique, 2de caliier ; — 
and, in the Jouraal Asiatique, of M. Sauvaire’s two papers on 
Arab Metrology published in the Journal of this Society; — 
by E. P. Goergens, of Dieterici's Die Philosopliie der Araber 
in xte Jalirliimdert ; — by M. Gautier- Lucian, of Dr. E. P, 
Goergens’ Arabische quellen - beitrage zur Geschiclite der 
Ereuz-ziigen, liiihQ Athenmim is a review of Prof. Noldeke’s 
Geschiclite der Perser und Araber, translated from the Chronicle 
of Tabari, a work of great importance for the Sassanian period ; 
—and, in the Academy^ by S. L. Poole, of the several works 
of Prof. Dozy, M. Dugat, and Prof. Mehren, comprising 
a general notice of Muhammadan Theology j — ^by M. 0. J. 
Lyair of Noldeke‘*s above-mentioned work; and by Sir 
Frederic Golds mid of Mr. Poole‘‘s new and greatly enlarged 
edition of the late Mr. Lane'^s Selections from the Koran, — 
In the Calcutta Review, ?fo. 138, Mr. Rehatsek has printed 
a portion of the Third Series of the Wilson Philological 
Lectures delivered in University Library, Bombay, January 
and February, 1879 ; — M. Fleischer has printed Beitrage 
zur Arabisch Spraelikunder in the 6th Number of Extr. 
les Berichten d. Phil. Hist. ; — and Sir William Muir has 
issued a useful little book, entitled, ‘‘ Extracts from the 
Koran in the Original, with English Renderings,'’'’ with the 
object of showing the beautiful and nervous diction of the 
Goran'’'’ and of illustrating some of the better parts of 
Mussulman Theology.” 

It is satisfactory to know tliat the publication of Tabari is 
going on, if slowly, successfully, while we have to record the 
completion of other important works. Of these perhapvS the 
most valuable is the translation into English by Prof. Sachau 
of AlbiruniA Atliaru-i-Bakya, under the title The Chronology 
of Ancient Nations,” a title slightly misleading, as there is 
much more in this book than mere chronology, — Prof. 
De Goeje has finished his three volumes of the Bibliotheca 
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Greograpliiea/’ and a 4tli' Tolume lias been issued, com- 
plete Indices to tlie three principal writers, Istakliri, Ibn 
Haukal, and Mokaddasi.- — 'Dr. Juynball has brought out 
At-Tanbeli, Jus Shafiticura (auctore Abii-Isliak As-Sirirazi)— 
test only ; — and M. Seignet has published the “Law-Book 
by Sidi Khalil, the code for Arabs belonging to tlie Malediitic 
rite — with a French translation ; — Mr. Brock has gireii a 
revised edition of Zamachsliari's Al-Mufassil — and a new. 
fameiilm (the 4th) has been brought out by I)r. Jalin of Ibn 
Jaish's commentary on it. 

Prof. Dieterici has continued Ms w^ork, in a second woluiiie, 
on the Philosophy of the Arabs during the tenth century- 
adding to liis series the portion which relates to the niiero* 
cosoi, and publishing the Arabic text of a philosophical tale, 
entitled “ The Dispute between Man and Animal in the 
Presence of the King of the Genii, with a glossary; — M. 
Guyard has completed a new translation of Abd-ur-Eazzak’s 
philosophical treatise under the title of “ Traite de la Predes- 
tination et Libre Arbi tre ; '—and M. Ohauviii, a tmiislation 
of Prof. Dozy'^s History of Islamism. Prof. Dozy has gone 
on with his Supplement au Dictioniiaires Arabes, and has 
issued the fifth and sixth fasciculus. Dr. Hochheirn has 
translated Alkarkhi’s Arithmetical Treatise from a IIS. in 
the Library at Gotha; and Dr. Fraenkel, Beitrage zur Erk- 
larung der Mehrlautigen Bildungen in Arabischen. Aiuong 
other publications, may be added, M. Clement Huarfs “ La 
Poesie Eeligieuse des Nosairies"; — ^the first volume of AmaiTs 
“ Biblioteca Arabico-sicula — versione Italiana," a most valu- 
able work ; — ^Prof, Wustenfeld's “ Synaxariuin cL i. heiiigen- 
calender der Ooptischen Christen aus cL Arabiscli iibersetzt ; ” 
and Geographie und Verwaltung von iEgypten nach 

dem Arabischen des Abu-1-' Abbas Ahmed ben xibd-ljen-Ali- 
el-Oalapaschandi ; ■” — M, Olermont-Ganneaii's “ L'imagerie 
Ph^nicienne et la Mythologie Iconologique cliez les Grees." 
M. Guyard has also published “ Traite da decret et do 
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Farrets — di verses Textes Arabes publiees pour la prdmiere 
fois;?^ — and SL Uricoecliea has translated into French the 
4th eel of C. P. Caspari’s Grammar of Arabia, which formed 
the basis of the larger and more comprehensive work of Prof. 
W. Wright of Cambridge. M. Gasselin has published the 
first part of his Dictioiinaire Fran§.-Arabe — Arabe-vulgaire- 
Arabe-grammaticale. It is to be completed in 72 parts. 

Among works in progress, or nearly ready, it may be 
mentioned that Dr. August Muller of Halle has completed 
Ms collation of the MSS. of Ibn Abi Ossey, containing 
biographies of philosopliers and medieval writers in Arabic, 
a work which is to be printed under the auspices of the Germ, 
Oriental Society ;• — that Prof. Goergens, of Berne, and Prof, 
Eohrriglit have translated ‘‘ Arabische Quellen, beitrage mv 
Geschichte des Kreuz-zuge,^’ together with a life of Salah-ed- 
diii ; the chief author of the work being Abu-Shaina, who died 
A.D. 1267 ; — that the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in Paris, pre- 
pared by the late Baron McG. de Slane and M. Derembourg, 
is slior% to be printed ; — that Dr. Spitta, the Librarian of the 
Khediviai Library at Cairo, is printing a scientific grammar 
of Egyptian Arabic, a work likely to be of great value to 
philologists, as comparatively little is, as jet^ in print on the 
special dialect of Egypt : — and, that Prof. Amaii is about to 
bring out a collection of Arabic Sepulchral Memorials (from 
Sicily), soaie of which have been already published in the 
BerMa Skutia. The seventh volume of the late Mr. Lane's 
Arabic Dictionary is nearly ready. 

little seems to have been done in this depart- 
ment of Oriental researcli during the last year ; but M3L 
K. G. Brans, and E. Saehau have published jointly Syriscli- 
Eomisches Eeehts-buch aus dem 5^^ Jahr-huiidert ; the first 
volume of the Dean of Canterbury's (E. Payne Smith) 
Thesaurus Sjriaciis has been completed j — J. Gildemeister 
has published Acta S. Pelagfe Syriace ; Nestle, Psal- 
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terium Syriacum e codice Arabrosiano ; — and a considerable 
portion of this valuable Codex itself has been photographed. 
J, Spanatli has printed “Bar Ebhraya, Gregorii Abiilfiirag in 
Evangeliuiii Mattheei Scholia ; ’’ — M. Baetligeiij three works, 

1. Untersucliuogen liber die Psalmen nacli der Pescliita. 

2. Ein Melkitischer Hymnus an die Jungfrau Maria. 3. 
Siiidban (or Sindbad), oder die siebeii weisseii meisfcer 
(Syrisch unci Deiitsch) ; the last has been carefully reviewed by 
E*oldeke in the D. Morg. Ges. xxxiii. pt. 3. In the same 
work, too, M. Nestle gives a brief account of “ Gregorii Bar- 
Hebrsei Carmina a P. Aug. Scebabi correcta,*’*’ Rom. 1S77. 
Prof. De Lagarde has made a valuable addition to the critical 
apparatus of the LXX. version, by printing the Paris portion of 
the Codex Sarravianus, the leaves of -wliich, preserved at 
Leyden, were first printed by Tischendoi’f in 1870. The 
newly-printed portion forms part of M. Lagarde's “ Semitica,’’ 
M. Lagarde has also reprinted an Arabic-S^unac vocabulary, 
first printed at Rome in 1636, the Kitab-el-Targurnan of 
EliyS. of Nisibis, The Syriac text of the Kalila wa Dioina, 
which Dr, Wright, of Cambridge, has prepared from the 
unique MS. at Dublin, is to be printed at the Clarendon Press, 
Though a translation from the Arabic, this text is of impor- 
tance, not only for Syriac Lexicography, but also for the 
history of the translations into so many languages of this 
popular book. M. Zoteiiberg has printed extracts from “ La 
Ohronique de JeanEv^que de Nikioii/^ and proposes hereafter 
to issue in French the complete chronicle and the original 
text. 

JEiliiopk and Mimyaritic, — M. Prmtorius has completed his 
great work “Die Amharische Spraehe;"" and Professor Dill- 
mann has published in Merx’s “Prophetie des Joel,'’ the 
JEtliiopic text of the Prophet ; he has, also, contributed to 
the Berlin Akad. d. Wissensch. a paper, “ Zur die Anfange 
der Axumitisclien Reiches/’ In the Jewish “Monatsschrift 
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M. Metz lias publislied a series of papers, entitled ^^ ITeber 
diezu meinera aufsatze zur geschiclite der Falasclias, benutzten 
q_nelieii ; ’'—Colonel Prideaux h published Iiis Himyaritic 
Kasidet” from the Rich and Miln MSS. in the British 
Museum, and is preparing a complete edition of the poems of 
the Himyaritic King As’aa Tolba. 

. Assyrian. — The students of Cuneiform •writings, etc., have 
not been less active this year than in former years, if, as is 
probably true, they have not been rewarded by such remarkable 
discoveries as might have been recorded in former Reports, 
Thus, in the Journal of this Society, we have to notice two 
papers, in both of which its President has held the labouring 
oar: — L Notes on a newly-discovered Clay Cylinder of 
Cyrus the Great (Vol, XIL Pt. 1), 2. Notes on Captain 
Durand's Report upon the Islands of Bahrein (VoL XII. 

2),— In the Journal Asiatique are several short papers 
bearing on Cuneiform subjects : such as M. Halevy's reply to 
some of M. Lenormant's remarks in his Etudes Accadiennes b 
(May — June); — M, OpperCs view of the meaning of the 
Assjnian -word Zabat (ibid) ; — a discussion between MM. 
Halevy and CTuyard, as to the meaning of certain Assyrian 
words : — a notice by M, Lenormant of M. HommeTs views 
“ Sur la legende Glialdeenne du Soleir’ (July); — M. Halevy’s 
notes, “On some Assyrian words” (Aug. and Sept.): — M. 
Opperfs paper, in which he states that the Sumerian or 
Accadian w^ord Isfitokhi (in Assyrian Tikoun) must be identi- 
fied with the Island Ocal-Samek — or Bahrein — ^where too, he 
thinks, must, also, be placed the legendary metropolis, Tyre, 
and the incunabula of Phcnnieian civilization — a theory which 
M, Halevy denies (Oct. Nov. and Dec.); — some farther 
remarks by MAL Halevy and Guyarcl on certain Assyrian 
words (ibid) ; — and 21. Guyard, Notes de Lexicographie 
Assyrienne (ibid). In the Merue Critique are notices of 
M. Pogson's “Inscription de Bavian”; — and by '21. Hommel, 
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Siir deux Inscriptions d'^AsurbanipaF’ (Jan. 1880); — and, 
a long and able review by M. Halev)^ of Prof. P, IIaupt^s 
‘‘Die SiiDierischer Familien-gesatze (March, 1880). In 
Academic des Inscriptions is a paper by M. Henzey, “ Sur 
les teiTe>s ciiits Babyloniens ’’ (Dee.); — and one by 11/ 
Meiiant, objection to the view of the late G. Smith, that two 
figures on a cylinder described by him represented xldaiii and 
Eve (ibid). 

Before the Biblical Archceologieal Society many papers of 
value have been read, as, for iiistance, an account by 
Mr, Eassam of his most recent excavations in Assyria (Nov.) ; 
— a miscellaneous paper by M. Oppert, in wdiieh he stated 
his belief that the island called in Accadian NituMi must 
be the same as Tihnvn (the ancient Tylos, now Bahrein)^ and 
denied that the name Egibi \vas that of a firm of bankers, but 
rather a tribal title ; with some additional notes to Iiis chroiio- 
logy of Genesis (ibid.) ; — by Mr. Boscawen, ‘‘ On the Monu- 
ments and Inscriptions on the rocks above the Nahr-el-Kelb 
near Beirut,^’ (March, 1880) ; — ^by G, Berlin, Notes on Assyrian 
Numerals (ibid.) ; — and by Mr, Pinclies, “ On a Cuneiform 
Tablet relating to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, with a 
notice of the events that preceded it and led to it^’ (ibid). 
Hr. Hyde Clarke also read “ Preliminary Notes on tbe 
Characters, Phonetics, and Language of the Accadians and 
Pre-Aceadians,^^ in which he suggested that the wmrds and 
characters were not properly Akkadian, but derived from 
some language or languages of an earlier date, connected 
possibl}^ with the epoch of the formation of syllabic cha- 
racters, from which were derived the Cuneiform, Khita, 
Egyptian, Chinese, and American (April). 

In the Atlienmmij several papers and reviews have been 
published of great and general interest, such as Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s account of Mr. Hormuzd Eassam's recent discoveries 
(July) ; — the notice by Mr. Pinches on the gates of Balawat 
(ibid); — a second paper by Mr. Boscawen, On the original 
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name of Carcliemisli (Nov.) ; — a letter from Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, On the capture of Ecbatana, with reference to 
a mutilated tablet, described by Mr. Pinches as one of 
Nabonidus, but on which he had, also, discovered a notice of 
the defeat of Astyages, King of Media, and of the capture of 
his capital, Ecbatana (Feb. 1880) : — and a letter from Mr. 
Boscaweii, dated Aleppo, giving a very interesting account of 
the Cliahtean vseals in the Collection of Signor S. Thomassini. 
In the Academy we find a review by M. Lenormant of 
a paper by M. Haiipt, entitled An Accadian Legend Texf 
(Nov.) ; — a letter from Prof Sa^^ce On the Pseuclo-Smerdis^' 
(Dec.); — a second letter by the same scholar, On the 
inferences to be drawn from the tablet of Cyrus (I\Iarch, 
1880) ; and a reply from 31. Giiyarcl to remarks in the 
Academy on the Babylonian word Imga (April). 31. Le- 
normant has published in the Contemporary Review^ for 
April, an interesting paper ‘‘On the Genealogies between 
Adam to the Deluge,^’ in which lie suggests that ante- 
diluvian patriarchs may represent races and tribes, rather 
than ancient gods, tlie varying names given to them in the 
parallel lists of Sethites and Cainites being intended by the 
Hebrew writers to express the moral contrast existing between 
the two lines. 3.L Lenormant agrees with Dr. Goidziher 
in seeing the day and night in the original meaning of Adah 
and Zillah, the wives of Lameeh. 

Among the separate books or essays that have been printed 
during the past year, may be noted, — 31, Menaiit, Slanuel 
de la laugue Assyrieniie, 1 . Le Syllabaire ; 2, La Gram- 
inaire ; S, Choix de Lectures, Paris, 1880 ; — Do., Notice sur 
quelqiies Empreintes des Cylindres clu dernier Empire de 
Chaldee, and Les Cylindres Orientanx du Cabinet Eoyal des 
Medailles a !a Have 31. Paul Haupt, Die Sumerischen 
Familieii-gesetze in Keilschrift ; ein Assyriologisehe Ex- 
cursion 5 — F. Lenormant, Lettres Assyrioiogiques, 2 dc S&ie, 
Etudes Accadiennes, Tome iii. 2de Livr, 5 — H. Pogson, 
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LHiiscription de Bavian, texte, traduction et commeiitaire 
pliilologique, F® partie^ IsTo. S9 of the Bibliotlieqiie cle TEcole 
;/des,;Haut:es' Etudes;. — 6r, Pinches,, Bronze Gates,,; of 
Balawat ; — E. de Chossat, Eepertoire Assyrieii (traduction 
et lecture), ■ 4to., Lyon, 1879; — J. Oppert, Le peuple et la' 
langue Hes Medes; — K. P. Patkanof, Sur l^expedifcioii sup- 
posee de Taklat - palasar aux montagnes de Flnde. Rev. 
Prof, Sajce' is, we understand,, thoroughly revising Mr, G, 
Sniitl'Fs Chaldaean Genesis, to which he will add much new 
matter,— Mr. E. - A, Budge, of Christ’s Coll. Oanib. has also 
published in the series known as ‘‘Archaic Classics,” Assjr- 
riaii Texts, being extracts from the Annals of Slialmaneser IL, 
Sennacherib, and Asur - Banipal, with Philological Notes.” 
Inter aiia^ it may be stated that the collections in the 
British Museum have been enriched during the last year 
by a large number of Inscribed tablets from Hillah, many 
of them of the highest importance : curiously enough, about 
50 tablets have been detected as modern forgeries. 

Under the head of Mmellmeom Semitic or Oriental may be 
noticed Mr. Popper’s “ Der ursprung des Monotheismiis, eine 
historische Kritik des Hebraiscben Alteiithums,” etc., in which 
his views as to the existence of Myths among the Hebrews go 
far beyond even those advanced by Dr. Goldziher:— a work by 
Dr. Hommel, “Die Namen der Saugethiere bei den Sud- 
Semitischen Yolkerii,” a contribution of great importance, not 
only for Semitic comparative studies, but, also, for the history 
of the culture of the early people of this family— -the conclu- 
sion of the writer being, that the primitive home of the Semites 
was in the middle of the lower plain of Mesopotamia. Nor 
must we fail to notice^ that Madame Mold has reprinted 
the Annual Reports drawn up by the late M. Jules Mold 
during the long period he was Secretary to the French 
Asiatic Society, under the title “Vingt-sapt Ans d’Histoire 
des Etudes Orientales, rapports faits a la Societe Asiatique de 
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Paris, 1840-1867, the Tolumes being prefaced by a ‘‘"Notice 
sur Jules Slohl/' from the pen of Prof. F. Max Muller. — M. 
Schwab has, also, written a short treatise, entitled ‘‘Des Point- 
voyelles dans les langues Semitiques.'^ — Before the American 
Philological Society held at Newport in July, Prof. 0. II. Toy 
has read two papers ‘‘ On Sheniitic derived stems/’ and “ On 
Expressions of Modal Ideas in Shemitic/’ respectively. 


Egyptology . — This year, as on former occasions, we have 
to record the publication of a large number of essays, papers, 
reviews, and books on this subject. Thus in the Afhemeuni 
of March 13, is a brief but exhaustive account of the standing 
obelisk of Alexandria, by Dr. Birch. In the Academy (June 
2Sj we have an interesting review by Miss Edwards of 
Brugsch Bey’s “History of Egypt under the Ptolemies,” 
which was translated into English, two years ago, by the late 
H. D. Seymour and Mr. Philip Smith : — in Sept. 6, a letter 
of much interest, from Mr. E. T. Rogers, entitled, “ More 
Papyri from the Fayyum,” a discovery the more important 
that the large collection recently brougdit together by 
Brugsch Bey has been burnt while in the hands of the book- 
biuder. One of the new Papyri is as early as a.h. 158 (a.d. 
775), and many of the letters still have attached to them their 
original seals. — In Nor. 8, 1879, and Feb. 14, 1880, are two 
suggestive letters from iliss Edwards, on the best course 
to be taken for future excavations in Egypt, founded on a 
paper read before the Acad. des. Inscr. in October last, by 
]\Iariette Bey (now Pasha) ; — and, in Feb. 21, an important 
communication from Prof. Saj'ce, following up the views 
propounded by M. iHariette and Miss Edwards, in which, 
inter (iJia^ he suggests the possibility, that the autograph of 
Herodotus himself may be one day found among the 
Greek graffiti^ so abundant in Egypt: — In April 10, is a 
further letter from Professor Sayce, in which he supports, 
from his own recent personal observation, the new views of 
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Bragsch Bey, tliat the Exodus of the Israelites took place 
across the Sirbonian bog and not across any part- of the Eed 
Sea, as hitherto supposed. — -In April 24, is a letter from i\liss 
Edwards accepting, generally, Brugsch’s view, but questioning 
some geographical details advanced in tbe previous letter from 
Professor Sayce, — In the Academie des Inscriptions is a 
letter from Mariette Bey, announcing his discovery of three 
stela) at Abydos (May 23) : and a paper by M. Pierret en- 
titled ^^Essai sur la Mythologie Egyptiemie” (June 27). 

Iinthe Critique t\YO reviews by il. hlaspero — the 

first of Bragsch Bey'^s Dictionnaire geographique de raiicienne 
Egypte (Nov. 8) ; and the second, of three works by the 
same author — which, practically, may be taken together to 
make one whole — viz. his Geschiehte Egyptens unter den 
Pharaoneii ; Verbesserungen etc., to the above ; and the recent 
English translation (Feb. 9). The last review^ is important, 
indeed, is, in itself, a complete study. In the Journal Asiatique 
of Feb. March, April, 1880, is a paper by M. Maspero, en- 
titled ‘‘Etude de quelques peintures, etc., funerailles.^' — Before 
the Society of Biblical Archmology^ p3apers have been read^ 
by M. Revillont on “ Le Decret de Phtah Tolumen en fiaveur de 
Eamses II. et Ramses III., being the translation of two 
stelse, one in the great Temple of Abu-Simbel, the other 
on one of the Pylons of the Temple built by Rameses III. at 
lledinet Abu : — by Dr. Birch, “ On the monuments of tlie 
reign of Tirhaka : — and by M. Paul Pierret, “ On the bronze 
Libation Vase of Osor-ur preserved in the Museum of the 
Louvre : its text has been already published by il. Pierret 
in the “ Recueil d. Inscr. du Louvre^" (Etucl. Hierogl. No. 8). 
In a work recently commenced, and called the “ Revue de 
THistoire des Religions,^’ are papers by MM. Barth and 
Maspero, “On the Religion of Ancient Egypt:"’ and Dr. Laiith 
has contributed to the “ Deutsche Revue,” a paper entitled 
“ Konigin-Nitocris-Rhodopis mid Aschenbrbders Urspriing."^ 
M. Lieblein has given in the Report of the Congress at St. 
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Petersburg, voL 2, an Etude sur les Xetas : — Mr. R. S* 
Poole lias published papers On Ancient Egypt in the 
Oontemporanj for Jan. Eebr. and April — and has written the 
article “Egypt’’ for the new edition of En cyclop. Britannica: 
— Mr. Proctor, “ The Problem of the Great Pyramid ” In 
the Contemporary for Sept. ; and Count V. Strauss und 
Torney, a paper, “ Zur Aegyptischen Chronologie in the 
Augsburg Allg. Zeitung, Beil. 212-218. Of books or jour- 
nals, one of the most important is the Remie EgyptoIogiqui\ 
tiie first number of which was issued on January 1st, 
1880, under the editorship of MM. Brugsch, Ohabas, and 
Eevillout. It is to be hoped that a publication, which has 
come out under such good auspices, may be well supported in 
tlie future. The first part consists of forty-eight pages 4to. 
with four plates of iithograplied facsimiles. It contains a 
letter from M. Eevillout to Brugsch Bey, entitled ‘‘ Quelques 
notes chronologiques sur ITiistoire des Lagides ; and two 
papers by Brugsch Bey, the first entitled Sur le mot A don ; ’’ 
the second, “ Etudes geograpliiques.” 

Among miscellaneous books may be noted, Lanzone, R. 
Y., domicile des Esprits, papyrus da Musee de Turin 
publie eu facsimile ; — Yilliers Stuart, Nile Gleanings, 
concerning the ethnology, history and art of ancient Jlgypt : 
— Pierret, J., E.ssai sur la Mythologie EgyptienneJ^ in 
wdiich the 'writer attempts to show that tlie polytheism 
of the Egyptians w\is only a disguised monotheism; — Dr. 
Birch, “ The Monumental History of Egypt, a lecture de- 
livered in the Senate House of the University of Cam- 
bridge’^; — Eevillout, E., Eituel funeraire de Pamonth en 
Demotique:’’ — ‘Mariette Bey, “Voyage dans la haute 
Egypte,” voL 1, a w^ork inagnifieently got up ; — Lieblein, J., 
“ Notice sur les Monuments Egyptiens trouves en Sardaigne : ” 
— Professor Lauth, “ Moses-Hosarsyphos-Sali- Hus,'” a strange 
book, in which the Professor attempts to identify the Mes 
of the Egyptian papyri with the Jewish legislator* It is hard 
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to see how Moses could have been a Hoyal scribe, or that the 
firmily adoring Ptali and the Apis, could be that of Moses the 
Jew: — Lefebiire, ‘‘L’Egypte ancienne — Discours prononce a 
rouverture des Conferences d** Archeologie Egyptierme k la 
Paciilte des Lettres ' de Lyon : — ^Rodet, ‘^ Siir mi Manue! 
de Galcuiateur decouvert dans un papyrus Egyptieii :”— 
Pautliier, “ Sinico-Egyptiaca, Essai sur Forigine etle formation 
similaire desEcritures figuratives Chinoises et Egyptiennes: 
Hevillout, E., “Nouvelle Ohrestomathie Demotiqiie, FascJL 
— Ibid, ‘fLe proces d^Hermas d’apms les sources Demotiqiies, 
premiere rapport sur la mission en Alleniagne et dans les Pays- 
Bas : ’’ — Mariette Bey, Abydos, transcription des Fouilles 

executees sur remplaceoient de cette ville/^ tomeii. : — Schmidt, 
V., ‘‘ Textes Hieroglyphiques inscrits sur pierre, tires du 
Museede Copenhagen: ’’’ — Soldi, E., “ L’ArtEgyptien d\apres 
les derniers decou verts : — M. Scliiaparelli has published 
‘‘ II libro de’ funerali,” the substance of which he read to the 
Congress at Florence in 1878 : — M. Krell, Die Composition 
und die Schicksale des Manethonischen geschi elites : ” — 
Maspero, ‘‘ Nouveau Commentaire sur la seconde livre d’Hero- 
dote — Bagster, R., Elementary Grammar of the Egyptian 
Language:” — Mr. J. W. Loftie has printed, privately, a 
short monograph of the Table of Abood,” with seventy-six 
woodcuts of cartouches. M. E. Van-Drival has printed, 
“ Grammaire comparee des langues Semitiqnes et de FEayp- 
tien:” — M. A. Lincke, “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Alt- 
Aegyptischen Brief-Literatur : ”~M. Maspero has reprinted 
from the Journ. ABiatique^ “ Etudes Egyptiennes, I., Eoraans 
et poesie du Papyrus Harris conservee au Brit. Mus. 
Signor Levi, “ Raccolta dei segni leratici Egizi nelle diverse 
epoclie con i correspond ente Geroglifici ed i loro difterenti valori 
fonetici : ” and Dr. Wiedemann has published, Gescluchte 
Aegyptens von Psammetich 1. his auf Alexander den Grossen.” 

The leading Journals referring to Egyptian matters have 
not been idle during the last year: thus the Zeitschrift f. 
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'_^gypt. Spraclie lias given various able articles by MM. 
DuraiclieB, Erman, Wiedemann, Eevillont, Pierret, Pichl 
and others : — as have, also, the Eecueil des Travaux relatifs a 
la Philologie et FArcheologie Egyptienne : — The Eevue 
Egyptologique has been already referred to. 

Zmd, Pahlmi^ ami Penian.—HhQ following reviews or papers 
maybe referred teas bearing on this subject : — ^In the Athenceum 
of July 12, is a good notice of the first of the three vols. in 
which Mr. Eieu, the Keeper of the Oriental MSS. at the 
British Museum, proposes to publish a complete catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. under his charge. The present one 
consists of 432 fol. pages, comprising history, biography, the 
Eeligion, Law and Philosophy of Islam, Christian, Parsi, and 
Hindu Theology, Travels, G-eography, etc.; — In August 2, 
is an interesting review of Sir Louis Felly’s ‘‘ Miracle Play 
of Hasan and Husein,’"' which is now before the public in 
a far more complete form than has been previously the case. 
[The same work is reviewed by Sir P. Goldsmid in the 
Academi/ under date July 12] ; — -In Academy^ September 
20, is a review by Sir F. Goldsmid of the fourth edition of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s Eubaiyat of Ornar Khayyam and the 
Salaman and Absal of Jam i, rendered into English verse — 
a sufiScient proof, were, indeed, any needed, that the expres- 
sion of Oriental thought can be made attractive to home 
readers;— In the Trans, Germ, Orient* 8oc, are papers 
by Prof Spiegel on Adar Gustasp ” (xzxiii. 3) ; — by Prof. 
Ethe, Kasir Clmsrau’s RasanMnama oder buch der Erlauch- 
tung; — and by K. Himly, Einige worte fiber das Persische 
Brettspeil Iferd (ibid); — In the Joiirn, Asiatique are two 
papers by M. de .Harlez, one entitled Etudes Iraniennes’’ 
(since printed separately), the other a 4th article on Bes 
origines du Zoroastrism e,” and, also, short notices by M, Dillon 
and B. cle Meynard, respectively, .of M. Harlez’s Manuel 
de la langue de I’Avesta, and of Mr, EieiFs Catalogue of the 
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Persian MSS. in the British Museum ;— In the Mime Critique 
are reviews by M. Darmesteter of M. Geklner’s Metrik der 
JuDger Avesta ; — of Spiegel’s Iranian Antiquities ; — of J usti’s 
History of Ancient Persia; — of Aogeinadaega, ein Parsen- 
tract in Pazencl ; — of Wilhelm, De verbis deBomiiiativisliiiguge 
Bactric®; — and of E. W. West’s edition of Plaug’s Essays. 
In the Indian Antiqxiary (Jan. 1880) is a notice by Mr. E. 
"W. West of a Pahlavi MS. (at Bombay), containing a more 
complete text of the Bimdahenh^ than has hitherto been met 
with, and in March, 1880, a translation of tlie Gatha 
Ahunavaiti of the Parsis, Yasna xxx. 

Among miscellaneous books may be mentioned, — a trans- 
lation by Dr. W. Bacher (of Strassburg), of Sa’di’s Sahibijeh 
(Aphorisms, etc.,) with a biography of the poet : — a second 
edition of Mr. Eastwick’s Gulistan : — ^Handbuch der Awesta- 
sprache, Grammatik, Chrestomathie und Glossar, by M. 
Geiger: — Guyard, Manuel de la langue Persone Yulgaire : — 
Capt. W. Clarke’s Bustan of Sa’di, in English prose. — In the 
Hecords of the Congress at St. Petersburg, ii. M, 
Saleman prints a paper, Deber eine Parsen handschrift 
der Off. BibL in St. Petersburg ; ”— M. J, A. Harkavy, Sur 
un passage des Prairies d’Or de Magoude, concernant This- 
toire aneienne des Slaves:— M. Vullers has brouaht out 
Tol. iii. pt. 1, of Pirdusi’s Sbahnameh. It is understood tliat 
Mr. A. N. Wollaston Master, of the India Office, the able 
translator of the Anwari Suhaili, has been for some time 
engaged on the compilation of a Persian Dictionary ; — Prof. 
Hubschmann is at work on a Zend Grammar to be published 
in Triibner’s Oriental Series ; and M. A. Jaba has published, 
under the patronage of the Imperial Academy of Science, 
St. Petersburg, a Dictionnaire Awrcfe-Frangais. 

Turkish. — M, L. M. Fink has published, “ Tiirkiselier 
Dragoman, Grammatik, phrasen-samniluug und worterbuch 
der Turkischen spraehe” (second edition) Mr. ilcdhouse, 
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Turkish Dictionarj in two parts, English and Turkish and 
Turkish and English (second edition) : — also a reprint from 
the Transactions of the Eoyal Society of Literature, of Ihs 
paper ‘‘ On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish 
Poetry ; — 0. Euzicka-Ostoic, “ Turkisch Deutsches- W orter- 
buch mit transcription d. Tiirkischen : — Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
M.E.A.S., The Capture of Constantinople from the Taj-ut- 
Tevarikh — the “Diadem of Histories^' — written in Turkish 
by Khoja SaM-ud-din. BI. B^ambery has given a paper, 
entitled, “ Spracli-refbrni in der Torkei,*’"’ to the ilagasin d. 
Auslandes, No. 14, 15. 

Armenum. — The Eev. F. BI. Bedrossian has printed, in 
B^enice, a 2 iew Armenian-Engiish Dictionary : — and BI. 
Erosset has given, “ Notice sur un BIS. Annenien nouvelle- 
loent acquis pour la Bibl. Iinperiale’^ (Biel. Asiat. viiL 
3, 4) : — -and, in Armenian, has been published, “ A History 
of the Emperor Heraelius, by Sebeos (seventh centuiy), and 
the commencement of the liistoiy of Blikhilar d'Ani (twelfth 
century).” 

Numismatics, — For Numismatics the following papers may 
be mentioned : To the Journal AsiaUque BI. Saiivaire 
contributes a paper, entitled, “ Blateriaux pour servir k 
ITIistoirede la Numismatique et da la Bletrologie Blusulmane,” 
1st part; — and in the Tram, of the Orient, are 

papers of great value by Blessrs.'.'Stickel ...and Tiesenhausen, 
‘Die BTeltbezeichnungen auf BIuliaraiBedamsche Blunze” — 
and by the late Dr. A. I). Blordtmann, “ Die Blunzen d. 
Sassanideii” (his fourth contribution on the same subject). 
Dr. G. Salemaii also contributes a paper, “IJeber eine 
Pehlevisch-Arabisclie Bliinze”; and Dr. Fleischer gives a 
notice of a find of Sassariian coins at Oberlausitz, and suggests 
that they may have found their way tldther by trade 
from Trebizond. To the Bengal Asiatic Journal BIr. C. J. 
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Rodgers contributes two papers, On the Coins of the Old 
Maharajas of Kashmir’’ (with two plates), and ‘'On the 
Coins of the Old Sultans of Kashmir/’ respectively ; and in 
the Proceedings o{ the same Society are papers by Eajendra 
Lala, “ On Pathan and Bengal Coins,” and “ On Gold Goins 
sent to Calcutta by Mr. Rivett-Oamac” ; — by Dr. Hoernle, 
“ On the Gold Coins found by Mr. Simpson at Ain Posh/’ 
with a plate of the ArianO'Pali characters : — ^bjO. J. Rodgers, 
‘‘On some Coins of Khusru Shah and Klmsru Malik,” 
with a plate, and “ On some Coins of the Maharajas of 
Kongra” by Mr, Growse, “ On some Coins found on the 
Site of the Old Fort at Balashahor”: — by H. Rivett-Oarnac, 
“ On Coins of the Sunga or Mitra Dynasty of Ramnagar 
or Ahiclihatra, the ancient capital of Korth Panehaia or 
Ptohilkhund” : — by General Cunningham, “On the Gold 
Coins found by Mr. Simpson at Ain Posh” (with three 
plates) : — and by Mr, Stulpuagel, “ On the Coins of Gheias- 
ed-din,*” To the Indian Antiquary^ Mr, Hoeriile contributes 
a paper, “On the Monograms of the Baktro-Greek King 
Euthydemus,” and Mr. Edward Thomas two papers, one, 
“On some Bilingual Coins of Bokhara,” and the other, 
“On Andhra Coins.” In Jfr. Burgesses Arelmoh of IF. 
India {Bomhay SekcUom) Bhagvanlal Indraji has given 
an account of a collection of Coins from Kachh. In the 
Travaux de la Troisieme Session dii Congres d. Orientalistes a 
St. Petersbourg, vol. 2, is a paper by the late Prof. Lerch, 
“Sur les Monnaies des Boukhlr-Koudars ou Princes de 
Bokliara avant la Coiiquete de Maverennabr par les Arabes ” 
[see Remarks by Mr. E. Thoraas— Report of 1879, p. cvi] : — 
and by M. Lagus, “ Numi Cufici, aliaque Orientis monumeata 
vetera in Finlandia reperta.” Among books may be noticed a 
remarkable series recently published in Spain (which, though 
not all of last year, it is convenient to group together) by 
Don F. Oodera y Zaidin, the Professor of Arabic in Madrid, 
entitled, severally: Tratado di Numismatica- Arabigo- 
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Bspafiola ;— Oecas Arabigo-Espanoles ; — Errores de varios 
Numismaticos estraiijeros al tratar de las Blonedas Arabigo- 
Espanoles e impiignacion Estitdio liistorico-critico sobre las 
monedas de los Abbadies de Seville ; — Estudio historico-critico 
sobre la liistoria j monedas de los Hammudies de Malaga j 
Algeciras and Titulos y Nombres proprios en los monedas 
Arabigo-Espanoles. These works clearly show that M. Codera 
is at present the leading authority on Arabic-Spanish Coins. 

All unique work has been recently completed in Japan 
called Dai Nipoii Kaiieslii,” or a History of the Coinage 
of Japan, from the time of the Emperor Jingo Koga, a.d. 
201-269, to the eighth year of the Emperor Meichi (1876), 
by Yoshida — it coiiiprises no less than thirty-two 8vo. vols. 
Mr. Madden^s History of the Jewish Coinage and of Money 
in the Old and New Testament (second enlarged edition)— 
to form part vii. of the International Numismata Orientalia — 
is in progress of publication. In the Zeitschri/t des Deiitschen 
Paimstina Pereim is a brief but good paper, by Dr. Ed, 
Ermaii, called Uebersiclit der Munzgeschichte Palastina^s’^ 
(vol. ii. p. 1, 2), wnth a short note on the same by Mr. 
0. Schick ; and a very interesting account by Dr. Erraan 
of a discovery recently made at Jerusalem of an earthenware 
lamp in which were forty-one gold and 118 silver coins — most 
of them of the fourth century of the Hejra, the latest 
being a.d. 936-7. They range over a wide extent of 
country from Taberiyah to Samarkand and Kirman. The 
earliest coins are the most common. 

BpUjraphj , — The study and the publication of inscriptions 
has progressed favourably during the last year. Thus in 
Mr. Burgess’s last survey — the report on the Province of 
Kachh — are copies of inscriptions from that province in the 
Devanagari cliaracter with translations; and in various journals, 
Eastern or European, several interesting inscriptions have been 
published, to some of which attention will now be called. In 
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tlie Academy for Aiig. ■ 2,, is m iniportamt review by Prof. F. 
Max Miiller, of tlie second edition of Dr, Bnmeirs Elements 
of >Soiitli Iiidian Palaeography,, in which 't,he Semitic origin of 
the Indian' Alphabets is strongly enforced; — -in June 7, is a 
review' by. Mr. Rhys "Davids, of the 1st. voL of General 
Cunningham’s Corpus Inscriptioiium Indicarum and in 
Feb. 21, 1880, a review by Mr. Clieyiie of M, .Berger^s 
^E’Ange d'Astarte, Etude sur la seconde. Inscription crOum- 
el-Awamid. ' [The same Inscription has also hee.n discussed, 
by .M, Ganneau in Rev. Critique, Feb. 2.] In the Tmm.^ 
German Oriental Society 3) .Mr. J. li. MordtniaB'n 

has given a paper entitled, ‘'Die Himjarischen Iiischriften in 
Tschinili Kiosckh ; — and, in the Journal deS' Saranls^ for 
August, is an account of a Graeco-Egyptian Inscription in 
the Museum at Boulak. In the Journal of the Bengal Asicdic 
Society^ No. 4, 1879, is a paper by Mr. V. A. Smith, ‘‘ On 
Chandel Antiquities and in dtiB Proceedings of the Society ^ 
Mr. Rajendralala notices a donation Inscription from Rajaur- 
garh ; — he also gives a note of the Inscription on a gate of 
the Krishna Dwaraka Temple at Gaya, and a translation 
of the Copper Plate Inscription procured by Major Holroyd 
from Nirmand in Kula. 

In the Journal Asiatique and June, 1879) is an able 
review by M. Senart of General Cunningham’s “Corpus 
Inscriptioiium Indiearum ” and a paper by the same writer, 
the commencement of an Essay on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi 
(Asoka) ; — a notice by M. Phil. Berger, Sur les carac teres 
Pheniciens destines h Timpression du Corpus Inscription urn 
Semiticarum — with copies of those used, respectively, by 
Bodoni, the Due do Luynes, and M. de Saulcy ; and also of 
those adopted for the fortlicoming work, the first fasciculus of 
which is expected daily. In the Mevae Critique (Nov, 29) 
is, also, a review of General OanninghauPs ‘‘ Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indiearum,” by M. Leon Peer; — and in the Acadmrde 
des Inseriqdions^ July 12, a Phcenician inscription from 
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Carthage presented by M. Delattre is noticed with some 
good remarks on it by M. Renan. In the Inclian Antlquarij 
Mr. Fleet has continued his publication of Sanskrit and 
Old Canarese Inscriptions, If os. LIV.-LXXIX., and, in the 
same useful publication are notices by Major J. W. Watson 
of two early Muhanimadaii Inscriptions in Saurashtra ; — and 
a report by Dr, E. Miiller on the Inscriptions in the Hamban- 
tota District and on those of the North-Western Province 
of Ceylon: there are, also, two papers in it by the Rev. 
Thomas Foulkes, On a grant of the Pahlava King Nandi 
YarmI j—and a plate of a spurious early Chalukya Copper 
Plate Crant, now in the British Museum; — Other papers 
are by Prof. Jacobi of Munster on his identification of the 
name Pulasa, in a Kiida Inscription, with the modern Tulsi; 
— by K. T. Telang, on a new Silara Copper Plate Grant ; — 
by the Rev. Thomas Foulkes, on a grant of Yira-Chola ; — 
and by Dr. R. Hoernle, Note on a rock-cut Inscription from 
Eiwa. In the Trans. Astatic Societtj of Japan are papers by 
the Rev. H. Stout, on Inscriptions of Shinabara and Amakusa ; 
— and by Mr. E. Satow, On the Transliteration of the Japanese 
Syllabaries. — From the Annates de rEjctrcrae Orient^ we learn 
that M. Marcliand has sent the valuable Inscriptions he has 
collected in Cainbodia to Prof. Kern, who has kindly under- 
taken to decipher them, and to send liis account of them for 
publication in the ‘Y^nnales.’"* — In the Calcatia Eeriew for 
July, is a good article on Monumental Inscriptions from all 
parts of tlie -world. 

In the Ceylon Branch.^ Eoyal Askdie Society^ 1880, is a 
paper by Dr. Muller (Government Arclisoologist), On the text 
and translation of the Inscription of Mahindo III. (a.b. 997- 
1013), at Mahintale, with a glossary. [He is now engaged 
on a Corpus Iiiscript. Ceyloniearum.] — The Hamathite Inscrip- 
tion has been recently set up in the British Museum. It has 
five lines of picture-writing, and, apparently, has formed part 
of a doorway. The Sluseum has .also received several stone 
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fragments from Djerabis, a slab with bas-i'eliefsj a draped man, 
and three lines of Palmj^rene, from Palmyra. To the IMuseum, 
also, have been removed, and are now being attached to the 
walls of the chief staircase, the famous A oira vat i sculptures^ 
formerly the chief glory of the India Museum. At tlie Society 
of Bihlical Arclmology^ a paper from Mr. St. Chad Boscaweii 
has been read, giving an account of the inscriptioiis, etc., at 
the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb (Lycus) near Beirut. In the 
Athenceiim of March 20 is a letter from Jlr. W. P. Smith 
to Prof. Wright, of Cambridge, on some rude Inscriptions he 
copied near Taif, he thinks to be South Seoiitic, and one, in 
the following week from Professor Sayce, claiming for thein 
an Egyptian origin; also, in that for April 20, a rernarkable 
paper by M. Clermont Gann eau, giving an account of a 
Phoenician Inscription containing the name of Hiram King of 
the Sidonians. M. Cardeilas has published Iiiscriptioiies 
Arabes de Granada; — and M. Amador cle los Rios, Inscrip- 
ciones Arabes de Sevilla, and Inseripeiones Arabes do Cordoba. 
The PalmograpMcal Society has continued its useful labours. 
Thus, we have to record the publication of the 5th part of the 
Oriental series, under the careful editing of Prof. W. Wright, 
of Cambridge : this part contains selected leaves from Aslitasa- 
hasrika-prajhaparamit a (Sanskrit) of the 13th century; — 
Achdranga (Sanskrit) of the same century ; — The Koran 
(Arabic), 8th century ; — Diwanu-I-xldab (Arabic), lOtli 
century ? ; — The Kordn (Arabic), 13th century ; — The Epistles 
of St. Paul (Ethiopic),14tli century ;-— Stele of Sakkura 
(Egyptian Aramaic), 8th century The Stele of Garpeiiiras 
Aramaic), 4th or 3rd century b.c. ; — Inscription 
from Siali (Aramaic of the Hauran), late 1st century }nc. ; — 
The New Testament (Syriac), 8th century ; — Prayers, etc. 
(Mandaitic), 16th century ;—Senak (Hebrew), the first year of 
15th century. — We feel sure that it will be a matter of general 
regret among scholars, that this admirable series, conducted 
by Prof. Wright, at the loss of much valuable time, should be 
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compelled to drop, from want of the support, which Oriental 
scholars might be reasonably expected to give to it. 

Africa . — Of new books on African languages we have the 
following: — A grammar of the Ki-iSTiassa language by Mr. 
Alexander Eiddel, of the Mission of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Livingstone on Lake JSTiassa ; a work very well 
performed and opening out a new chapter in our linguistic 
knowledge. The language belongs to the great Bantu family. 
— A grammar of the Mpoiigwe Language, to which a vocabulary 
is annexed by a late Missionary to the Gaboon on the West 
Coast, has been published at New Y’ork. This language is, 
also, a member of the Bantu family, and is, therefore, allied to 
the languages spoken on the eastern coast and in the soutli of 
the great continent, though totally distinct from the Negro 
languages spoken in its comparative vicinity. The Eev. F. 
W. Holbe has prepared an English- Herero Dictionary which 
will be published, if sufEcient support be given to him. 
This language is spoken in Damara Land on the West 
Coast, North of the Colon}" of Cape Town. It belongs also 
to the Bantu family — IMr. Palgrave, in the South African 
Foll>Jore Journal, gives a long note explanatory of thirty-two 
Otyi-Herero words met with in the text of a paper given in 
the Journal by the late Rev. G. Yiehe, \vith directions with 
reference to the Ilerero vowels, etc. A Zulu Dictionary and 
a second edition of a Zulu Grammar by the Eev. 0. Roberts 
is, also, ready : — The Rev. 0. F. Schenkei*, tlie author of a 
Teniiia Grammar, published sixteen years ago, is now engaged 
on the compilation of a Dictionary of this language for the 
Church Missionary Society. — ^Much has been done on the 
Eastern side of Africa, and, especially in ^Madagascar, where 
the Rev. G. Cousins and the Rev. James Sibree have pre- 
eioiiiently distinguished themselves. Between them they have 
edited the A}d(rmm(mm ami MmlagaBcar 
the latter has publislied a w^ork entitled The Great African 
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Island — cliapters on Madagascar,-’ which brings np to the 
present date all that is really Imown about tliis remarkable 
island. It may not be generally known that a considerable 
literature has sprung up in connexion with this Island, and 
that there are, at present, no less than seven Malagasy 
grammars and four dictionaries, in English or French, besides 
collections of Malagasy Folk-lore and Customs. A more com- 
plete Dictionary is in progress, as is, also, a revision. of the 
Malagasy Bible. — The Dictionary of the Suahili Language, 
originally commenced by the -well-known Missionaries Messrs. 
HraiFt and Eebrnann, has been thoroughly revised and largely 
added to. It is proposed to publish it by subscription. 

Mr. Alexander Eiddel has prepared a grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the Chinyanja language spoken at Lake Nyassa- — 
perhaps the first attempt to reduce to writing any of the 
Kaffir tongues of Central Africa, except a sketch of tlie 
Mobba contained in the unpublished papers of Dr. Barth.™ 
To the veteran scholar, on all matters Egyptian — indeed 
African, as well — Dr. B. Lepsius, we owe the publication of 
Nubisclie Grammatik mit einer einleitung iiber die volker, 
und sprachen Africas.’’ It is not too much to say that Pro- 
fessor Lepsius’s publication is far away the most important that 
has, as yet, been published, on the thorny subject of the 
connexion or inter-dependence of the languages spoken in 
Africa; nor need we add, that he, of living scholars, is the 
fittest, from a half century’s study, to do for Africa what Brian 
Hodgson and W. von Humboldt have done, for other brandies 
of linguistic research. For Berber we have IsL Basvset/s 
'^Poeme de Qabi/^ which has been printed, as has been 
already noticed, in the Journal Asiatique. 

At the conclusion of the Eeport, Sir Hexby 11-awijksox 
(the President) said,— 'fLadies and Gentlemen, after the full 
report, which has been laid before you, of the progress of 
Oriental research during the past year, some portions of which 
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have BOW been read to yon, I feel relieved of saying more 
than a very few words. But I wish to draw your attention 
to the greatly improved condition of your Society— as evidenced 
by the state of your finances, and by the high character and 
the increased number of the papers read at your meetings, 
and published, so far as we have had space, in our Journal. 

I see from the abstract of the Eeport that we have during 
the last year elected fifty new members, against a loss of nine, 
the advantage to the Society being, that we have now forty- 
one more members on our lists, than when I had the honour 
of addressing you at our last Anniversary; the gain to the 
Society^ including the payments of Resident and Non-Resident 
Members, being certainly as much as £85 per annum. It will 
be within the recollection of the Members of the Society that, 
not long ago, we were, like our friends, the Agriculturists and 
Merchants, suffering from what is called depression — our 
subscriptions having gradually fallen off, with a J ournal yearly 
climmishiiig both in bulk and value — the natural inference being, 
that much less interest 'was taken in our proceedings than in 
our earlier days. Yet this depression was not due to any 
faults of our own ; nor was it due to the exhaustion, or to 
the sensible reduction, of our field of legitimate operations. 
It was mainly the result of the drawing off of our best blood, 
our main supply of nutriment having been diverted into other 
channels, and distributed among many smaller Societies, more 
or less devoted to kindred subjects. Thanks, however, to our 
good constitution, and to the zeal with which we have been 
supported by the woi'king officers of our Society, we seem to be 
now getting over this temporary difficulty — this functional 
derangement — as the doctors would call it. Our finances are 
sensibly improving, wdiile literary contributions from San- 
skritists, Sinologues, Assyriologists, ArchgBol 0 gi>sts and Oriental 
scholars of diverse classes, flow in to us from all directions ; 
so that I do not hesitate to say that the current number of 
our Journal is quite equal to any of its predecessors, with 
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regard to the extent, character, variety awl quality of the 

papers to be found in it. 

All therefore, I ,ill a, 53 „ 
present, and all whom they may bo able to mfctenco, to loin 

™ a and sustained enertion for the Mure. Let 

all Uiiental scholars — each in his own cnmrtw i i 

a ri T , ® ™ sj^ecial department— 

exert tliemseljes to the utmost, and ye shall then maintain 

the Eoyal Asiatic Society in its pristine activity and 
reputation. 

For myseE I need say no more than this, that my tenure 
jf office, as determined by my election in 1878 , extends for 
one year mcu-e, and that, during this period, I shall do my 
best to further the interests of the Society, and with I 

eiwref f\f 'ri Tt 

&ei Vices of Mr. Robert N. o 

, V , r ,, *’ Honorary Secretary, I 

liave no doubt that we shall <Tn on ,0. ^ ■' 

, , , . ®'en more prosperously 

than before, not experienc na- anv =in„i , - A 

sphere ef eur activity, or ^ S'™"' 

n haviug been prepestd by Sir Riehard Temple, Earl., 
&.O.S.I., and seconded by Sir A«hnr Phajre, K.O.B., that 

the Esport be adopted, and this proposal bavin,, been dniv 

submitted to the Meeting, ^ 

The Pr^ideut, Sm Ruvunrsotr, ann.nneed the 

fellow, ug Members as He Oonncil and Offirem ef the ensni,,., 

yeur'i"™“' , q ^ 

Vice-Freddenfs.-Sir E. Clive Baylev, K C S I • Si,- T 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M P • pf i i rn * ^ 

e.O.S.I., Lie.t.-o;i. Ynie, C B.’ 

M-'jot-Gonoral E, T 

EaltoiijO.B.; Sir Barrow Ellis K r «5S t t 

F.E.S.; Arthur Grote, Esq. ’ Lifut C i 
Iieut.-Gcne.,l Sir Arnold LnbaH K.O.B.T“Sm.^Odi 
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Lewin; General Maclagan; Col. Sir. W. Merewetlier, K.O.S.I.; 
Major Mockler; Sir W. Muir, K.O.S.I. Lieut.-General Sir 
II. Norman, K.G.B. ; General Sir Arthur Pbayre, K.C.B. ; 
Lieut.-General Sir H. E. Tliuillier, O.B., P.E.8, . • 

Edward Thomas, Esq., F.R.S. 

■ W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 

: Assistant Beeretcmj. — H. F. W. Holt, Esqv 
, Sonorarp Seemtani /. — Robert N. Oust, Esq. 

Bonatiom tO'- the Lihrary . — The Council hare to rejiorfc 
donations to the Librarj from — 

Tlie Eoyal Society of London. 

Tlie Boyal Society of Edinbnrgb., 

Tlie Royal Irisli Academy. 

Tile Royal Institution. 

Tlie Royal Geograpliical Society of London, 

Tlie Royal Hortienltiiral Societ}'. 

The Royal United SeiTicc Institution. 

The Royal Society of Literature. 

The Royal Geological Society of Ireland. 

The Royal Societ}’ of Tictoria (Australia). 

The Trustees of the Rritish Museum. 

The Council of the British Association. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Xorth China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Japiin Asiatic Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Straits Settlements Brandi of the Royal, Asiatic Society. 

The East Imlia Association. 

The Society of Biblical Arcliieology. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London. 

The Zoolugical Society of London. 

Tlifj Linnrean Society t>f London. 

The Xumismatie Society of London. 

The Statistical Society of London. 

The Geological Society (>f London. 

The Astronomical Society' of London. 

The London Institution, 

The Anthropological Institute. 

The Society of Arts. 


The Cambridge ITiilosophical Society. ' - , , ■ , 

The Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. , ^ ' ‘ ' ' ' ; 

The Lirerpool Literary and Seientifiu Institution. ' . • : 

The BliilosopMcal Society ol Manchester. ' ' . ' . 
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The Proprietors of the OanacHaE Joiimai of Scieiice. 

The Societe Asiaticiiie de Paris. 

The Soeiete Etlmolog'iqiie de Paris, 

The Societe Geogi'apMqiie de Paris. 

The Societe de la Geographie de Bordeaux. 

The Academie des Sciences de Montpellier. 

The E-oyal Academy of Belgium. 

The Royal Academy of Turin. 

The Royal Academy dei liucei” of Rome. 

The Royal Academy of Yienna. 

The German Oriental Society. 

The Royal Academy of Berlin, 

The Geographical Society of Berlin, 

The Royal Academy of Munich. 

The Pni-versity of Bonn. 

Batariaaseh Genootsehap. 

Koningkl. Institut. d. Xedeiiandsche-Indie. 

Hungarian Academy of Pesth. 

The Imperial Academy of St, Petershurg. 

The Academy of Xatuiul Science, PiuladelpMa. 

The American Oriental Society. 

The Institute of Kew Zealand. 

The Proprietors of the AtheneB-iim. 

of the Academy. 

of the London and China Telegraph. 

of ARen’s Indian Mail. 

of the Homeward Mad. 

of the Mission Field. 

of the Journal of the National Indian Association. 

of Light for India, 

The Society also takes in the following papers : 

The Indian Antiquary. 

The Renie Critique. 

The Oriental Publications of the Palmograpliical Society. 

The Journal of the Society is sent to 

The Royal Library at M^indsor. 

The Secretary of State for India. 

The Royal Society of London. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

The India Office Library. 

The Royal Institution. 

The Royal ITnited Serrice Museum. 

The Society of iVrts. 

The Society of Antiqimrie^s of London. 

The linnasan Society of London. 

The Zoological Society of London. 

The Royal Astronomical Society. 

The Royal Geogi'aphieal Society. 

The Geological Society of London. 
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The Society for Promoting ChrMaa Knowledge. 

The Boyal Society of Literature. 

The Library of the House of Commons. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The Numismatic Society of London. 

The Statistical Society of London. 

The Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Philosophical Society of Manchester. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 

The London Institution. 

The Devon and Exeter Institute. ' 

The Royal Dublin. Society. ' 

, The Royal Irish Academy. ' ; 

University College, London.,' 

The Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinit}’ College, Dublin. 

The British Museum. 

The Bodleian Library. 

The following may be nientionecl as individual donations : 

From the Secretary of State for India. Buddha Gaya— the Hemiitage of 
Sakya Muni, by Rajendralala Mitra. — The Stupa of Bharhut, by Major- 
Gen. Cumiingham, C.S.I., C.I.E. — The Bondage and Travels of Johann 
SMltsberger (Halduyt Soc.). — Notes on the Bauddha Rock-cut Temples of 
A junta, by James Biu'gess. — Statements and Maps to accompany Reports 
of the Revision of the Records of the Shahpur-Kundi Circle. — Public 
Instruction in Bengal, 1S78-9. — Indian Meteorological Memoirs, vol.i.pt. 3. — 
Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India.— Administration of the N.-W. Provinces for the year 
ending 1879. — Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, vol. is. 1880. — 
Madras Administration Report, 1878-9. — Standing Information regarding 
the Official Administration of the Madras Presidency, 2nd edition. — Report 
on the Administration of Mysore, 1878-9.— Report on the Administration of 
British Bunna, 1S80. — Report of the Dhmtor of Public Instruction for the 
Presidency of Bombay, 1879. — Inventory of the Collection of Indian Art 
and Manufactures at the New Indian Museum, 1880. — Administration of 
the Punjab and its Dependencies, 1878-9.- — ^^^oyage and Works of John 
Davis. Edited by A. H. Markham, Capt. R.N, (Hakluyt Soo.). — W* W. 
Hunter. Statistical Account of Assam, 2 vols. 1880. 

Government of Bengal. Manual of the Geology of India by Messrs. 

hledlieott and Blanford, 2 vols. 8vo. map.— Records of Geological Survey 
in India, vol. xii. pt. 3. — Memoirs of Geological Survey in India, vol. xvi, 
pt. 1. — Pahoontogia Inclica : (a), Fossil Flora of Upper Gondwanas ; 0), 
Salt Range Fossils, etc., ser. xiii.; (y), Tertiary Fauna, etc., ser. xiv. — 
Abstract of the Reports of Surveys In India. — Day, F. The Fishes of 
India, vol. ii. — Elliot, J. Report on the Madras Cyclone of May, 1879. — 
Report on the Meteorology of India, May, 1879. Indian Meteorological 
Memoirs, by hir. Blanford, vol. i. pt. 2.^ — Report of the Administration of 

the Meteorological Department of the Government of India, 1872-8 

Absti’aet of the Surveys of India,. 1877-8 and 1878-9. — Selections from the 
Records of Government (Home Department). Report on Pubixeations issued 
and registered dming 1878, No, clix. 
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From tlie Government of Madras. , Gatalogue of Saii'kiit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore, by A. C. Bnrnel!, pt.' 3. .4'to. —Mysore Inscriptions, Translated for 
tbe Government' of India, by Lewis Eiee, Birector of Public Instraetion. 

— —Government of ibeH. .W, Provinces. Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
Ko. 4,— Administration of tbe Eegistratiou Department, to Marcli 31, 
lS79.—Eeport on Public Instruction, 1879. 

— Asiatic Society of Bengal. Bibliotheca Indiea : Tayu Ibirana.— 

Gobbiliya Gribya Sutra.— Cbatnrvarga Cbintaniani.— Bliamati Saiiliim uf tlm 
■■ Black Yajnr Veda. 

— ^ — French Government.— IJrecbi. Cbroniqiie do Moluavie, 2 veils. — 

Bretsebneider. Becbercbes sur Peldn, , iTanslated if(;m tlie Gcnnan. — 

. ' Tassy, G. de, Bag o, Babar. Le Jardin et le Piintem|)s— poeaie Hi mb aistani . — 
Eeeueii des Itineraires et des Voyages dans F Asie Centinle et dans FExti'eiiio 
Orient, — Conte de St. Priest. Mdmoires de d’Ambussade de Franco on 
Tnrquie. — Eelation de FAmbassade an Kbare/.ni, par Liza Qonly Khan, 
trad, par M. Sebefer. — Melanges d’Arebeologie Egyptioiiiu? et Assyrienue. 
Tome iii.fasc. 2, 3.— EtadesEg-iptoIogiques, par M.Pkrret. Livr. vid.-xii. — 
Documents Divers en Egypte et en iNubie, par iMariette Bey. Liv. 19-21. 

— Marquis Tseng, Chinese Ambassador to tbe Court cd’ St. James, 

H. 'Menib. E.A.S. 115 vols. being tbe vforks 'Of bis late fatber, coiirdstiiig 
of bis despatches, rescripts, etc., and of bis poetical and oilier literary 
compositions. 

Society. Annales de la Propagation de ia Foi, Xo. 307. — Annals of 

tbe Propagation of tbe Faith, voL xi, 

— Sanskrit Text Society. Garbe, E. Vaitana Sutra— the Eihial of tbe 

Atbarva Veda. — Eggeling, J. Vardbamana’s Ganaratnamabodadi. 

— Messrs. Tbacte and Co., Calcutta. Tagore Law Lectures for 1878, by 

Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee. 

Patrick Doyle, Esq., G.E., M.E.A.S. Mining in Lamt. 

Jamaspi Dastiir. Vol. 2 of Pabiam, Gujarati and Engiisb Dictionary. 

Eev. Tien Bey, M.E.A.S. Tbe Levant Interpreter. 

— Lieut. -Col. T. H. Le^dn, M.E.A.S. Manual of Tibetan. 

E. Sbangooney Menon. History of Travancore. 

J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., C.I.E., M.E.A.S. Metrical Translations 

from, Sanskrit. 

Earn. Das Sen. Aitibasika Eabasya, vol, 3. 

Prof. Amari, Hon. M. E.A.S. Epigrafi Arabiei di Sicilia, partio 2da. 

Prof. JuynboU. Jus Sbai)biticum. At-tanbib. 

Prof. Vasconcellos-Abreu. Investigaeoes sobre o earacter do 

sacao Arya- Hindu. — Importancia capital do Sanscrito come base da glut- 
tologia Ariea. 

J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., C.I.E. Eeliaions de Flnde, hv 

M. Barth. 

^ Lieut. E. C. Temple, M.E.A.S. The Lord’s Prayer tmnslat.ud iniu 

Bojiiigida or tbe South Andaman Language, by E. If. IMaii and Lieut. 
Temple. — Transliteration of tbe Biinnese Alphabet into Ibmian characters, 
1876.— Grammar of Bojinjida, 1878.— Tbe Lukaniti. Traji-lated fruiu a 
Burmese paraphrase, 1878. 

Ramcbancli’a Gbose, Esq., M.E.A.S. A Pecqi into tbe XaUlk Ag(.- ; or 

a Brief Sxmvey of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1870. 

G. C. Stent, Esq., M.D., M.E.A.S. A Chinese ami English PoekeG 
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Dictionary, 1874.— The Jade Chaplet in twenty-four Beads. A Collection 
of Songs from the Chinese, 1874.— Chinese and English Voeahulary in the 
Pekinese Dialect, 1877.— Entombed Alive, and other Son<^.s from the 
Chinese, 1878. =. > ■ 

Prom Eohert N. Cast, Esq., Hon. Sec. E.A.S. Grammar of the Shan 
Language, by the Eev. J. H. Cushing.- Biluohi Handbook, bv C. B 
Gladstone, Esq, ^ ’ 

H. H. Howorth, Esq., F.S.A. The Hiatorj- of the Mongols, Part 2 

Sect. 1. 2. The so-called Taitans of Eussia and Central Asia. " 

Eev. J. Long. Colonel MaUeson’s History of Afghanistan, 1878 — 

Bough Hotes on the Distribution of the Burmese Tribk— Xotes on the 
Formation of the Country on the March from Eala Abd-uUah Ehan in 
Khojak Pass to Liig'dri, ^ 

— — Messrs. Triibner. Selections from the Eoran, bv E. JV. Lane Esq 

Eew Edition, edited by S. L. Poole, Esq. M.E.A.S.-Miseellanoons Essara 
relating to India, by B. H. Hodg.son, Esq., P.E.S., 2 vok. ISSC.-HistoiT 
of Iiiflian Literature, by Prof. JFeber. Translated by MIH. Mann and 
Zachariae, 1S78.— Texts from the Buddhist Canon of the Dhammapnda 
by Prof. Beal 1878— Assj-rian Texts, edited by E. A. Bud-e Eso 
M.E.A.S., ISSO. • =. > ■ 1-. 

Prof. Monier M'ilUams, D.C.L., C.I.E. Modem IncHa and the 

Indians, orcl. 1879. 

M. Foucaux. Ealidasa’s Tikramorvaqi, translated hv Jl. Foueanx 

Miss hlanuing, M.R.A.S. A set of the Eoman-Urdu Jorniial. 

Lahore, 1779-1780. 

Iicd. Aidivelii.,, Hon. M.P.A.S, Das Aitaroyii Erahinana (in Eoman 
eharaetur.s) . Bonn, 1S79. 

Ouyurd. Maniicl do la Langiie Per.«ane Vulgaii*e. 

^E. I. . Gibb, .E.sq., M.R.A.S. The Captui'e of Constantinople. 

traiisiutcd .troin tlie Turkish. , , ■ 

II. Lenorinaiifc. Les Origines cle I’Histoire. ' ' 

-~M. Ihgnaiui Bharatya-Ahitya-CksM, 17th 

— T. TTatteK, 1^%., ll.^L Consul, Wuhn. Guide to the Tablets in the 

Templei of Coiuiniiis. Shanghai, 1879. 

31. Carletrl, 3LILA.S. Mb-hfir-ul Haqq, 2 toIs, 1S80. 

- h.C.S.I., MJl.A.S,' Extracts from the Koran with 

. .Eugii>IilVim:duticnH, ISSO. 

Kasiiiutli Triiiibak lAIang, Esq. A new Bllara Copper Plato Grant 

^ iq-of. StUizliT, llm. 3LiLA.S, .'Elementar-badi d. Sanskrit Sprache, 
4tli t‘d. .Bro-daiii, ISSik ^ ^ 

pi’ol. lutnoy, lion, 3LII.A.S. -Sanskrit Graiimiar, 1870. 

— Dr Eo.-t, Librnriau, Imha OiH,;e Library. Boro-Boudour-dans 

1 lie do lava, par ft Ltemans, 1S74. 

^ llHiildc. Vilbriiham Egtrton. lllustrafod Handbook of Indian ,lrms 

in lb(‘ India 

^ Prof. F. Xevo. Cintara-Eama-Charitn. Lo denouement do I’hisfoiro 

■"■A de'Ihima. ■ ■ 

“ J Brooke Low, Es.q,, 3LIt.A.S. Sarawak— its Inhabitants and Pro- 
dnrtioiis, by Hugh Low, Esq.. 1848. 

^ J. 3lmTuy, Km|. Ifancllniuk to the Madras Presiikncw, bv E B 
Lusiwiek, F.A.S., 2iid vcL 1870. . . ■ . 
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Art, I.— On The Host Cmnely Names, 

i.e. The Landatonj EjMhets, or The Titles of Praise, 
bestowed on God in the Quran or by Muslim Wiite^^s, 
By J. W. Eedhorse, M.E.A.S., Hon. Mem, R.S.L., etc, 

AX/L students of the facts and doctrines of Islam, that uncoin- 
promising and purely monotheistic faith promulgated by 
Muhammad to the pagan Arabians, his kinsmen or country- 
men, as also to the Arabic-speaking Jews and Gbristians who 
dwelt in and about Madina, or the three Arabias, thirteen 
hundred years ago, wall have met with some mention of what 
European writers generally know as “ The nmety-7ime names 
of God,^' but which are denominated in chap, vii. y. 179, as 
also in chap, xx, y, 7, of the Qur an itself, The Most Comely 

NaiJiesh’ . In the first of these passages it is 

said:' ^ ^ j and unto God belong the 

most comely names ; call ye, then, upon Him by them ; and in 

the second: ^ S lijT God is He, 

save whom there is 7io God; unto Him belong the most comely 
names. 

The European expression, ** the ^linety-nine names of Godf 
is not, as we see, in accordance with the Qur anic designation, 
the most comely names f which specifies no definite number 
whatever. Lane, howeyer, informs us in his Lexicon, wee 
rad, that the commentary-on the Quriin : 


> ^ u * 
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THE MOST COMELY KAMES. 

entitled Expodtlon by the trco {ivriters named) 

JaM, adds to its mention of this expression: most 

comely names/’ the remark; ^/wliicli are niiietj^ and nine in 
number/’ . The specific number ninety-nine ” is iiot^ then^ 
of European invention in this matter* 

Meninsld, again^ voce \^\, has : . the names of 

Oof otherwise A^\ the names of the qualities^ said 

to be ninety-nine in number, etc., are the dkine attributes^ 
repeated by pious Muslims as they tell their beads* JIoUmgei% 
ill his Historia Onentalis^ gives the list of them in alpha- 
betical order/’ This last statement as to an '' alphabetical 
order” does not appear, however, to be correct ; for is 
said by Meniiiski to be Hottinger’s 82nd attribute, and 
to be the 94th, being the SSrcl. I do not see 

any alphabetical order in these wmrds and numbers, even in 
respect of the roots; and so of the rest 

At p. 203 of Voh VI. New Series, of the Society’s Journal, 
begins a chapter in the article, by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
on the Poetry of Mohamed Esbadan/’ This chapter is in 
Spanish verses of four' lines each ; and every verse is sur- 
mounted by an invocation in Arabic, llll L 0 God! ff ■/ 0 
Lord! etc., to the number of ninetji^-iiine, as may be counted. 

At p. 129 of the part of our Journal which has recently 
been distributed, being Part L VoL XL New Series, begins 
an article by E. T. Kogers, Escp, M.Pt.A.S.: *'Ori Arabic 
Amulets and Mottoes.” On the next page— p. 123 —and 
third paragraph, Mr. Eogers says: find in tlie square 

compartments the hundred^ attributes of God/’ Here is a 
slight departure from the stereotyped expression “ninety- 
nine names/’ 

Through the kindness of the late Colonel Guthriej I was 
some years ago enabled to take a copy of a list of “ the 

^ Tlie list has only ninetr-nine names or titles when eorrc-<*t]Y counted, — 
J.W. K. ‘ 
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niaety-nme names of God ” from a work by Herklot.^ I 
also copied a ¥ery considerable number of siicli '' names,” 
not found in Herklot’s list, from an old Latin work by Peter 
Kirsten Yratislas, printed a.b, 1609, and belonging likewise 
to Colonel Guthrie. ^ 

These, and HottingePs, ex MeninsJd, I have since compared 
with the lists given by Mohamed Rabadaii and Mr. Rogers. 
The result was that, instead of ninety-nine, I found upwards 
of two hundred and fifty such names ; some, it is true, being 
compounds. By subsequent search in the Qur’an itself, the 
number has been increased to over five hundred, with great 
capability of almost indefinite extension, even to a thousand.'^ 
Most of these wmrds, w^hich are, in fact, epithets or titles 
of the Deity, were originally culled from the Qur an. They 
are there found in esse^ or in 2 ^osse, But a few are of later 
introduction, speculative and philosophical, or mystical. 
Mohamed Rabadan’s wmrdsj being all joreceded by the inter- 
jection Ij, are grammatically incapable of taking the definite 


article before them, with the exception of tOJ! , generally 
treated, in such case, as a simple word, to the exclusion of all 
consideration for its initial article. On the contrary, Mr. 
Rogers’s list gives all the words wuth the definite article 
before them. 

Both systems are correct ; that of the Spanish Moor abso- 
lutely so ; that of Mr. Rogers, or rather of the amulet from 


1 The correctness of each name is attested ijy the total of the numerical 
Tallies oJ‘ its component letters* 

^ Iji u work printed in 181*2-7 for the Society for the Puhlication of Oriental 
Texts— viz., the 3Uop‘raphieal Dietionary hy ALXawawI, in p. 28, 1. 18, 1 find 


it mentioned as follows 






Some of tlifi ST{f7 mi- ^un-e asserted : Unto God, may He be glorified and 
magiiitied, (belong) a thonsand names.” One line further on there occurs; 

Cill Dut as to the nmms 

of God, maf/ Me he ghrijkd and maffnijkd, wtil, this number is imignificmi in 
respect of them. Of course, the Divine Titles are, in reality, eo-extensive with 
language. But it is to be feared that ninety *nlne names of God ” will long 
remain in the public mind as a relie of past belief. 
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wMch lie 1ms copied tliem^ admissibly so* Borne of them 
occur ill the Quran with the definite article ; some are there 
used indefinitely ; others are made definite by a definite com- 
plement; some remain indefinite with indefinite compleoieiits ; 
and some are found definite in one passage, indefaiite in 
another. When made definite, as in the amulet, the vrords 
assume a special sense, attributing to God, excellence^ the 
opiality of which they are themselves, for the most part, the 
adjectiyes, epithets, or titles* It is hardly correct for us to 
oall them the of God, though, a few im?, in efiect, 
nouns substantive. But even these, as all the rest, may bo 
considered nouns adjective; even those which, like lU 
consist of several words forming a phrase; as may be seen by 
a study of the list. 

On referring to the Qiir an for the words and phrases so 
given, I have ascertained that some are foiincl in the lists 
which do not occur in that volume, even inferentially ; and I 
have also collected many, mentioned there, which are not 
included in any one of the lists. Ninety -nine out of two 
hundred and fifty, or more than five hundred, necessarily 
implies a selection. I have no doubt that my list, as given 
below, in alphabetical order, has omitted some — nay, many — 
of the Dbine Titles (as I prefer to style them), that a more 
thorough search would find or infer in the Scripture of Ishlm, 

However that may be, one thing becomes abundantly clear 
through this collation of the various lists with one another, 
and with the sacred book; namely : It is quite erroneous to 
use the phrase The ninety -nhie names of GoclT Each list 
of ninety-nine of them is a selection, varying according to 
the religious fancy or prefei*ence of some eminent man, who 
perhaps took those which occur most frequently, or in 
passages more generally read, or more usually recited in the 
celebration of the prescribed duty of divine worslilp, or in the 
mj^stical rites of the numerous orders of Dervishes, Sucli. 
list should, therefore, be entitled, as the Muslims sometimes, 
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if not always^ do style it: A Chaplet of {ninety-nine) Divine 
Titles, , 01% moreiiiliy : 

The reason for tlie selection of the mimber in 

relation to these Divine Titles, is that the chapjlet or rosary 
used by Muslims in their daily devotions, contains ninety- 
nine beads, divided into three sections of thirty-three each. 
The ■ greater chaplets of the Dervish orders contain nine 
hundred and ninety -nine. Possibly, nine hundred and ninety 
is the true number— ten times that of the ordinaiT chaplet. 
.They are spoken of ' as ■ containing- a thousand; even, a 
thousand and one., 

'Why,, these numbers, ninety-nine- 'and thirty^-lhree, were 
Griginally chosen, I cannot sayd' 'But, after the completion 
of a , performance of the prescribed,, obligatory divine worship, 
a hind of voluntary do .xology is recited, in three parts. In 
the first of these, the ejaculation : I recite the doxology of 

God, aUL is repeated thirty-three times; then the 

ejaculation: Glory helongeth unto God, ^ ■; and finally, 

^ r '*<0 

that of: God is Most Great, jf \ aJJl . These ejaculations should 
not, strictlj", be counted at all ; but they may, permissively, 
be told on the fingers ; and the beads are more convenient, as 
insuring accuracy. Thus it is that the chaplet, the rosary, is 
made up of ninety-nine beads, in their three equal divisions. 

Bat the three ejaculations, though together recited ninety- 
nine times, do not form ninety-nine 7 iames of QodT They 
do not, by their very nature, enter into any list of ninety- 
nine, or other number, of such names or Divine Titles, 
However, the chaplet of beads, the rosary, having been 
introduced to use at the celebration of the divine service of 
Islam, it is not to be wondered at that religious fervour, 
stimulated in many ways, in endless climes, among various 

^ The perhaps oridnatad in eoantmg three each an the Joints of 

the ten ilnj^ers, and one tripiefc added, to make sim?. - The mmt^->mnc is simply a 
mnltiplo of this basis. 
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nations^ by the stirring events of its pristine days, should 
have adapted it to new forms of pious use. Especially^ since 
it was a frequent practice with the very earliest Muslims, as 
among the hermits and monks of the various Christian sects 
then abounding in Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, to indulge in 
protracted services of voluntary, supererogatory praise, both i 

in private and in public worship. Prayer to God on common | 

occasions, by individuals, was from the first discountenanced ,j 

or forbidden by Muhammad, under the very rational pleas | 

that God best knows what is good for His creatures, and that i, 

man’s first duty is to know and confess his One Lord God,'' 

, bowing in cheerful, loving, grateful sub- 
mission to the just, merciful, and benevolent decrees of His ; 

divine will. It is, therefore, quite erroneous to style the 
divine worship of Islam the performance of prayers. Prayers 
it is not. It is praise, worship, service alone, in the pre- 
scribed, incumbent divine ritual of Islam, 

It is, furthermore, eminently erroneous and unjust, as 
well as equally inconsequent and inconsistent, for professing 
Christians, writers and speakers, to cast upon Muslims, their 
scriptures, and their prophet, the unfounded accusation of 
fatalism. That is a pagan idea, with which Islam has no 
more in common than Christianity has. What Muhammad 
taught, what the Qur’an so eloquently and so persistently 
sets foi'tli, and vrhat real faithful Muslims believe, conformabljr 
with what is contained in the Gospels and accepted by devout 
Christians, is, that God’s Providence pre-ordains, as His 
Omniscience foreknows, all events, and overrules the designs 
of men, to the sure fulfilment of His all-wise purposes. There 
is, in fact, no difference whatever in the fundamental ethics of 
Christianity and Islam, however irreconcileably divergent 
they may be on a few, very few, but very important, vital 
points of detail, dogmatic belief, and religious polity. Mu- 
hammad did not profess to preach a new religion, but to 
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restore .tlie; one and only possible old faith in- God and a future 
state to its original simplicity and purity, as'delifered to tlie 
■patriarchs ..and, prophets in succession, ■ of- whom he himself 
was to be the last. 

The early Muslims, in Muhammad s own time, of their 
own accord, were used to assemble in the first mosque at 
Madina,— it wms then a mere dyopd^ a place of assembly, for 
public deliberation, as well as for worship,— and there to con- 
tiiiiie in the assiduous performance, not only of the stated 
services, but also of Toliintary worship. When the sacred 
month of lasting by day, liamaimrui (Eamazfui), came round, 
these assemblie>s became more protracted, and the special long 
night-service, termed Tarawi/^, was by them invented. Mu- 
hammad, liearing of this novelty, wmnt on three successive 
nights to these meetings, or remained after the prescribed 
night-service. After that, he refrained from attending them ; 
fearing, as he is reported to have said : lest the perform- 
ance thereof be revealed in scripture as incumbent on youA 
He could not, however, object to them ; for the Qur an, xsxii. 
41, gives the injunction on which they are based: 

^ 1 j rJJl U \»^\ ..jaJ 1 Uj! u 

, «» y Jf- * ,-Jt- * .^**'*^ ^ W«'** ^ ■ i*' 

0 m/io kirc Mkred^ commemomte ye God with m 
ahmdaut mentmi^ aud doo:o!ogize ye Him morniny and 
ecerdny. 

The custom lias continued as the universal practice of the 
Muslim world, orthodox, heretical, or schismatic, to this day. 
The Tunlwi/t (Tcrfivi/Ai the long, supererogatory night- 
services of IlamaiiBun, are known to all acquainted with the 
usual life of Islam in all parts of the world. 

The wmrd Taifrwl/o 9 is a plural noun, of wdiich the 

singular is Tarwiia, . This 'means : an act of takiny 

breath and rest. Tlie application of the plural wmrd as the 
name of these special long night-services of EamaBHan, 
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arose from tlie circumstance that rest and breatliiiig-time 
were taken at stated intervals during the celebration. 

The whole service of the Tarawi/^ consists of twenty Ealda, 
Xxij^ performed in five acts or parts of four Eakbi each, with 
an interval, for rest and breathing, between each two acts, of 
as long a duration as the performance of the act " itself 
requires, 

A Eak’a may be considered as a single scene, in the 
theatrical sense of this last word. Eak’a means, lexically : 
a single act of hawing ones self down , — of bending the head, 
neck, back, and hip-joints, until the back acquires a horizontal 
position. Technically, it is a term of ritual, and means : a 
single section, suh-act, or scene of worsKvp, including various 
postures of standing, bowing, sitting, kneeling, and prostra- 
tion, with all the recitations uttered, aloud or in a subdued 
tone, during the performance of those various evolutions and 
their concomitant gestures. 

An “act'^ of worship, a service,’' (in Persian and 

Turkish ), is sometimes made up of two such sections or 
scenes, sometimes of three, sometimes of four ; all obligatory, 
all prescribed. Five such acts of wmship, — five such 
services,” — are incumbent daily on every Muslim, male or 
female, of legal age and right mind, w-lien not prevented from 
their performance by certain accidents. 

Cnstomary scenes” of worship are appended to those 
which are obligatory in some ^^acts ” ; and customary acts are 
performed by the devout between the obligatory '' acts,” in 
imitation of what Muhammad was in the hahit of doing. 
Those which are obligatory are called , and the customary 
ones Besides these, voluntary scenes, and cohmiary 

acts, of 'worship, termed JliU , are of frequent or habitual 
practice by the devout, of their own free will, with next to 
no limit. 

The long Tarawi>^ night-service of EamaDHaii is of the 
customary ” kind, not being obligatory.” The interval 
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of rest that follows each of its five sections ” may be filled 
np, at the option of eacb worshipper, either by actually 
sitting still and silent, --really resting,— or by performing a 
voluntary act of worship, or by a recitation from holy 
writ, or by offering praters from the approved collects, 
reciting doxologm, , In 

public worship this last is the one more generally practised ; 
or rather a combination of tbe last two or three, A collect, 
or a portion of scripture, a lesson, or both, forms a sort of 
preface, in succession, to each of the three ejaculations of the 
doxology, wliicl'i is repeated thirty-three times by each 
worshipper, in a sort of chorus, the precentor (there are no 
pfiests in Islam), the Imam,” ^UyT, leading and guiding. 
From practice he has no real occasion to count how many 
times he repeats each. He chants the holy words in a beauti- 
fully modulated measure, into which the thirty-three repeti- 
tions accurately fit. The less carefully trained devotee may 
have recourse to his finger-joints for the tale ; but the chaplet, 
the rosary, insures against mistakes, and is in general use. 

The chaplet of ninety-nine beads, the rosary, would appear 
to have been next put to a use that, though forming no part 
of the ritual of divine worship, brought those beads into still 
greater veneration. 

That text of the Qur fin, before quoted, which commands 
Muslims to ^^commemorate God with an abundant mention,” 
was combined, in some one’s mind, with that other which 
enjoins their calling upon Him by His most comely 
names,” K series of ninety-nine of these w'-as consequently 
drawn up, perhaps for private devotion at first, committed to 
memoiy as a list in a certain established order, and then 
recited, in that order, as a special meritorious exercise of 
voluntary praise, the tale being checked by the beads of the 
chaplet. 

Other devotees would observe that many of the most 
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comely names’^ found in the Quran were granting in this 
first list ; or the original compiler may have prepared various 
lists for use on different occasions, but always consisting of 
the same number, nine and ninety. When two complete lists 
of that number of simple ^^most comely iiaiiies ” bad thus 
been compiled, and a desire, -or a need, was felt to make up a 
third or a fourth, etc., it would be found that there were not 
enough. Eecourse would then be had to the compounds so 
frequent tlironglioiit the sacred yolume. Meanwhile, poets 
and other writers had been at work, and had invented many a 
divine title not actually found in the Qur an, but legitimately 
inferable from verbs or nouns contained therein. These 
would be adopted into the multiplying lists arranged for the 
special service of this or that body of devotees, and the use of 
the chaplet gained ground ever more and more. The greater 
dervish chaplet was also introduced. 

It will have been remarked that, in the passage of the 
Qur’an above quoted, where the Muslims are commanded to 
commemorate God abundantly, they are also enjoined to 
doxologize Him morning and evening. The word here 
rendered by the coined term. dosologize,” is the 

imperative verb plural of which the verbal noun is . 

This literally signifies cm act of doxologlzing ^ i.e. an act of 
reciting as a hymn of praise, either a single ascription of 
glory often repeated, or a string of ascriptions once proffered 
each. From thus indicating the act of doxologizing/’ the 
word was next applied to the doxologj^ itself. It is 

used twice in the Qur an, once in the former sense, and once 
in the latter. 

T/iere is not anything^ hut that it doxologizes with Mis 
glory; ye^ however , understand not their doxologizing 
xvii. 46. 

^ Siilesays: celebration thereof.” 
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. As^'AuJ ^ ijA»a Ajs, ^j^". 

Each hath kno?d7i Mis service and His doxology} — Qur, 
sxiv. 41. '' 

But the application went farther. The chaplet itself, the 
rosary, came to he designated hy this same word, this 

verbal noun; at least, so it is called in Persian and in 
Turkish. : 

The Persian lexicon named Farlmigi Jihcmgifl 
^coce^ in explanation: 

Ailf ; Le* Head-knot, a knot which they make tip 

on the head of a rosary, and this the corresponding Turco- 
persian lexicon renders by-. ifXIioAf 

jd ^h\ it IS the knot and tie at the place 

where' the stems are to be put on to rosaries. 

Again, the Persian lexicon entitled Bahari-Ajam, 

_ V 9U^ O'' J, ^ ^ O'' 

gives the terms ,^L-b and as 

being the names of two particular kinds of chaplets, to the 
first of which a poet, Ta’sir, , has likened his own tear- 
drops : 

,, O, OXi»0,)» , c O'f O 0,^0'' O'! ''O^ , 

* Vi ^ ,1 ^ 

O Cr X o c >• ' 


My tears on tny sleeve ai^e (as) a rosary of heads, (red) like 
the eyes of nightingales, IThy I what branch (of a rosebush) 
have I (ever) laid hand 07i the skirt of (in entreaty) ? 

' This meaning of chajilet, rosary, does not appear, however, 
to be given in Arabic to the word ; for Irsa^ is the 

only name recorded in the best lexicons, and in Lane. In 
Freytag we find liaUi given also, from the Arabian Nights ; 
and Bocthor mmtiom it as well. ■ 

^ Sale lias: ** His prayar and His ,, 
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The very large chaplets sometimes used by Dervishes in 
their Tarions special rites, public or private, are exaggera- 
tions of those in general use, though they are do ubtless used 
by zealous devotees in keeping tale of their loiig-protracted 

eommeniorations,” These Dervish rites are no legitimate 
part of Islam, sltij more than those of Freeinasonry are a 
part of Christianity. Those rites are viewed with dislike by 
the strictly orthodox, as savouring more or less of >scliisiri, 
heresy, and blasphemy. They are tolerated, liowever, nay, 
even patronized by high and low, as theologically Justifiable, 
and undoubtedly fashionable, manifestations of a sanctimo- 
nious zeal and ostentatious devotion, much in tlie same way 
with our own Eitiialists, Odd-fellows, and the like. 

I now proceed to give an alphabetical list of all the most 
comely names ’’ or divine titles, simple and compound, that 
I have met with. I explain their significations, show which 
are verbally, and wdiich are inferentiallj^ Qurnnic, indicating 
the passages where they occur, and the list or lists from 
which they are taken.^ Those among them which point to a 
divine attribute that pertains to grace and mercy are known 

as the names of Grace ^ ; and those that betoken 

an attribute leaning to the exhibition of stern justice and 
severity are designated Gie names of Majesty , 

1. Si! 07ie, Q. cxii. 1; H. 2; Y. 1; fifoC; Es. 91. 
(See also Nos. 13, 65.) 

Occurs more than fifty times in Q., but once only as a 

title of God*: fb He is one God; or rather, with 

greater emphasis : ITe is the God, a sole one. 

2 , the Most Beantifid of Creators Gx. 
the Creator whose works are the most beautiful and the mosfc 

In this list, the following* abbreviations are nsed. H. for Tlottiuircr ; lit, 
Herklot; M., Meninski ; (L, Qur'an; Qs.,Qamus; ityUabadun; ils.", Itoger.s ; 
T., Yratislas. An asterisk before a number denotes a title eolleeted by the 
author from various sources. 
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perfectly adapted to their respective purposes). Q. xxiii, 14. 
(See also No. 14.) 

3. ^ the Most Judicial of Judges. Q. xi. 47 ; 
xcv. 8. (See No. 87.) M. gives this, but not as a title of 
God. 

4. the Last. Q. Ivii. 3 ; Ht. 73 ; V. 2; E. 93 ; 
Es. 38. (See No. 46.) 

Occurs thirty-eight times in Q., but as a divine title in this 

passage only ; the last dag, \ J ! , being the subject 
of all the others. 

Most Compassionate of those icho 
fed compassion. Q. viii. 130 ; xii. 64, 92 ; xxi. 83 ; V. 3. 
(See No. 161.) 

Mentioned in the list given by V. only ; as are most of 
the complex titles, if given at all. M. notices the expression. 

gt ^ ■jj -o ■*' 

The singular is not in Q., nor in any list. 

6. 1 -V* f the Srciftest in deusinq strataqeins. 0. x. 
22. (See Nos. 23S and 402.) 

7. the One who knows lest. Q, vi. 124; xi. 33. 
(See Nos. 8, 299, 308.) 

Every one conversant ^Yith Muslim sayings and writings is 
well aware of the frecpuent expression : but God 

knows best, used as an admission of uncertainty in the 
speaker or waiter as to the truth or correctness of something 

narrated. In colloquial Ottoman Turkish, lliT is a 
frequently used expletive, in the sense of our : /• think, I 
opine. M. gives it. 

8. the Most knowing as to the thankful. Q. 
vi. 53. (See No. 7.) 

0. 1 the Most High. Q. xx. 7i ; Ixxix. 24; Ixxxvii. 1; 

xcii. 20. (See Nos. 169, 303.) 

Occurs five times, also applied to other things than God. 
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^10*^1 the Most Great (See Kos. 88 7, 41o,) 

Tlie word is found in twenty-tliree' passages of Q,., but not 
once as a divine title. TMs is remarkable. The ejaculation 

IIjT God is Most Greats used in battle, and in the call to 
9wrsMpi the 'Adhun CAzin), is so promiiient in the 

history of Islam, .and is one of the three clauses of the 
doxology recited with the chaplet, more especially in the 
TarawlA night-service of RamaDHaii. It is in none of the 


11. the Worshmml One, Lane. (Usually written 

h . ** 

, q,v,, and .) The form is used by the poet Afibiga 
i)/dbyanl (Idyl 16, y. 6 ; Derenboiirg), prior to Sluham- 
mad. 

12. ll[f the God (the Worshipped, the Worshipful One), 
Q,, passim; H. 1 ; Ht. 1 ; Rs. 1. (See K*os. II, 18 — 40.) 

Occurs several hundreds of times in Q., and is said in Qs. 

c-o 

to be the Kord of majesty ^ Sj;XJ ; furtlier reported, also, 

c-o _ . 

by JurjanI b to be the Great Aame^ ^‘Vl , and 


the name of the dwine substance (essence, or person), 
L^\^\ whereas all others are titles only, , 

based on qualities, or attributes. This word is also 

used, frequently, by Nabiga Bhihjajii, It is said to have 

P ^ ■^«o- 

been modified from 

13. Si-i ^ the God, one, Q. csii. 1. (See also 'Nos, 1 
and 12.) 

This is the Islamic, QuUaiiic enimciation of God's unity, in 
contradistinction to all syntheism, the duality of the llugiaiis, 
the trinity of tim Christians, and the polytheism of the pagans. 

14. Gie Most Beaut ful of 
Creators, Q, xxiii. 14, (See also Nos, 2 and 12.) 

. Om« 0 f ' 

15. ' <U!1 Godj the Creator ^ the Maker, 

the Shaper. Q. lix. 24. (See also Nos. 12, 43, 115, 441.) 
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16. 1 Qoi, the Lori of the worlds. 
Q. i. 1; vii. 52; xxviii. 30; xl. 66; Ixxxi, 29. (See also 
m 12, 182, 888.) 

, c»a X-O' 

17. \ L^j God, the Lord of the empyrean, Q. 

xxi. 22." (See Nos. 12, 29, 183, 184, 185.) 

18. pijj ilTf (rod, your Lord. Q. vi. 102 ; x. 83 ; 
XXXV. 14, (See Nos. 12, 194.) 

19. 'C^j 2iIV God, our Lord. Q. vii. 87. (See Nos, 12, 
204.) 

20. God, the Compassionate, the Most 
Merciful. Q. xxvii. 30. (See also Nos. 12, 214, 215, 217.) 

y -o J? X -o 

21. 4111 God, the Absolute One. Q. cxii. 2. (See 
Nos. 12, 270.) 

22. j.^1 ll3( God, the Most Mighty, the All-wise. 

Q, xxvii. 9 ; xxxiv. 26 ; xlii. 1. (See Nos. 12, 97, 282, 
283.) 

p yo C.-«0 p miO 

23. *Ji*J 1 4 JJI God, the Most Sup'eme One. Q. Ixix. 33, 
(See Nos. 12 and 294.) 

*55 • p L'>o ^ 

24. j <4 God in the heavens and the 

earth, Q. Ti. 8. The expression the heayens/' in the 
pliiralj is intentional, referring to the seven heavens ” of Q. 
xxiii. 88. (See ?fos. 117, 172, 173, 174.) 

25. IM 4.’,p' <sJll God, save whom there is no god. Q. iv. 
89. (See Nos. 12, 26, 27, 29, 31, and 538.) 

26. 3 £i!l Godf save nhom there is no 
God, the Luhnj, the Selfexisiiny One, Q. ii. 256 ; iii. 1 ; 
ix. 130 ; XX. 7. (See Nos.J2, 25, 31, 110, 383, and 539:) 

27. 1 j ^ ^ ^ whom 

there is no God, zmto whom helongetli the glory in the firsh 
(present) and in the latter (fotnre, states). Q. xxyiii. 70. 
(See Nos. 12, 31, 639.) 
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28. S AiJl God, the King, the Might, Q, xxiii, 
117. (See Nos.' 12, 291, 94, 463, 464.) 

29. ^^./jT 4^; 4 h S jJ” God, 

the King, the Right, sate whom there is no God, the Lord 
of the most hountiful empyrean. Q. xxiii. 117. (See Nos. 
12, 28, 94, 14o, 146, 173, 175, 183, 184, 185, 463, 464, 
539.) 


80. <Ui) God, the Smgle, the Alhcompellwg 

One. Q. xii. 39 ; xxxviii. 65 ; xxxix, 6. (See also Nos. 
12, 382, 511, 513.) 


31. 2!|T the Worshipped One (tlie God). Q. ; H. IS. 
(See N 0 S.GI, 12, 25, 32-40.) 

Occurs one hundred and thirteen times in Q., sometimes 
applied to God, and sometimes to other objects of worship, 
such as the “golden calf,” etc. This word is held to be the 

i -o 

original from whence the name of 4JJ1 was formed. 

82. thy God. Q. ii. 127. (See No. 81.) 

Applied also, in xx. 97, to the “ golden calf.” 

33. 4P], Q- ii- ; xvi. 23 ; xviii. 110 ; xx. 

98 ; etc. (See No. 31.) 

In Q. XX. 90, the term is applied also to the “golden calf.” 

34. °f ^^oses. Q. xxriii. 38 ; xl. 39. 
(See No. 31.) 

In Q. XX. 90, the name is given to the “golden calf” 
also. 

35. our God. Q. xxix. 45. (See No. 31.) 

36. the God of mankind, Q. cxiv. 3. (See 
Nos. 3lJ 152, 205, 470.) 

37. a single God. Q. ii. 158 ; iv. 169 ; v. 77 ; 
etc. (See Nos. 81, 511.) 


38. ^ single God, sate 


whom there is no God, the Companionate, the Most Mercif ul. 
.Q. ii. 158. (See Nos. 12, 31, 37, 511.) 
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*39. i^VMs God. (See Nos. 31, 206.) Occurs twice in Q. 
sxv. 45 , and slv. 22 ; but in both cases is said of a false god. 

*40. God. (See Nos. 31, 165, 213.) 

A very usual ejaculation and exclamation. 

41. the Safety. V. 4. The word does not appear in Q, 

*42. the Trustworthy One. 

Though the word occurs fourteen times in Q., it is not once 
used as a divine title there. It is in an old collection of mine, 
though not ill the lists. It is a most worthy title of Him, 
whose promises are sure ; but in the Qur'an it is applied to 
Gabriel, the Trustworthy Spirit,” (xxvi. 198), 

and w'as an epithet bestowed on Muhammad by his country- 
men, aduiirers of his early straightforwardness. 

43. Ut 7. Q. XV. 49 ; xvi. 2 ; xx. 12, 14 bis ; xxi. 25 ; 
xxvii. 9; xxviii. 80; 1. 28; Iviii. 21; lx. 1, etc. (See No. 499.) 

44. GL-jf 2'hou. Q. ii. 30, 121, 122, 123, 286, etc. 

45. the First. Q. Ivii. 8; H. 82; Ht. 72; 11.92; 
Es. 65, (See No. 46.) 

Only once applied to God in Q., out of twenty-three occur- 
Fences of the word. 1 he passage is j Jjllt 

JJo Ah'* Se is the First and the Last^ the 

Exterjud and the Internal , and He is aware of all things} 

4G. the First and the Last. Q. Ivii. 3 ; V. 5. 

(See/Kos, 4, 45.): ■ . . 

47. the First among numbers. Y. 6. 

As unity is the source of plurality, so is God the origin of 
all things, of all existences. 

48. ^^,dT the Maker. Q, lix. 24 ; H. 94; V. 7; Rs. 13. 

(See Nos" 15, 49, 50.) 

In Q. ii. 51, the expression ^^yoor Maker,” occurs 

^ These four divine titles are sometimes distinguished hy the special name 
^ the mothers ofthemmes^ is. the fmdmiental titles, — Technical 
Terms, p. 90, 1. 1,3. 

von. XH,— -[new seiues.] 2 
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also twice, these three .hemg'- the' only, instances. ■ 

the MaMrywJio he exalted, i% a phraseiiiYery frequent 

Aise in Persian and Turkish as' a respectfiii form, of iiieiitioniiig: : 
' \'^.,our Maker.^’ 

^ / C~0 ^ (j C-O ^ ^ C'C , . 

49. the Maker, the Originator, the 
Restorer. Y. 8. (See Nos. Id, 48, 408, 409, 4.51.) 

50. t^CjT The Maker, the Shaper. Y. 9. (See 
Nos. 16^8, 116, 441.) 

61. the Oittstr etcher. H. 23; Ht. 21; E. 62; Es. 
25. (See Nos. 62, 63, 64.) 

k^b occurs three times in Q., not as a divine title. 

62. 1 kjbJ 1 the Outstretcher, the Contriver. Y. 10. 
(See Nos.^Sl, 64.) 

^ C-<0 p yt 

*53. k^'lj the Outspreader of prommn, (See Nos, 
51,220,)" 

The verb occurs in Q. xiii. 26 : law tillT Godspreadeth 

(for whomsoever He will). 

p ^ C-O p y. C-O 

*54. the Dilator, the Contractor (of hearts, 

etc.). (See Nos. 855, 356.) 

p pt.-<0 o 'I 

A frequently-iised antithesis, similai^ to 
etc., g.v. 

55. JtlJ] the Interior. Q. Ivii. 3 ; H. 85; Ht. 75; R. 
95; Es.4.k (See Nos. 56, 275.) 

P A *5^ P g 

■ 56. I the Interior, the Exterior. Y. 11. (See 

Nos. 65, 274.) 

57. 1 the Sender forth (of apostles, of the dead from 

their graves, etc.). H. 63 ; Ht. 49 ; E. 32 ; Es. 35. 

The verb occurs many times in Q, (See Nos. 58, 59, 61.) 
68. the Sender-forth of the dead (from 

their graves). Y. 12. (See No. 57.) 

59. tJUsuJl the Bender forth, the Inheritor. V. 

13. (See^Nos.57, 614.) 
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60. the Enduring One (who remaineth for ever). 
H. 80; Ht. 96; Es. 72, (See Nos. 61, 62, 63, 804, 540.) 

Not in Q. ; but the opening phrase of all Muslim inscrip- 
tions on tombstones is 1 He (alone) is the Enduring 
One. As a name for men, the expression \ ^ servant 
of Elm who remains (for ever) is not unfrequent. 

P > y t-O 

61. Everlasting One^ who recalls the 
dead to life, V. 14. (See Isos. 57, 60.) 

62. 4^-^! ^ Everlasting^ the Perjoetual One, Y. 

15. (SeeNos. 60, 184.) 

63. the Everlasting, the Most Indulgent 
One. Y.be. (See Nos. 60, 229.) 

p ^ L«0 

64. the Contriver. Q. ii. Ill ; vi. 101 ; H. 13; 
Ht. 9o; Es. 32. (See Nos. 52, 65, 66.) 

85. the Contriver, the Sole One. Y. 17. 

(See Nos.^1, M.) 

66. j the Contriver of the heavens 

and the earth. Q. ii. Ill; vi. 101. (See Nos. 24, 64, 117, 
175-6, 179.) 

67. tjT the Good One. Q. lii. 28 ; H. 78 ; Ht. 78 ; 
Es. 30^’ (See No. 68.) 

p ^ t-"® ■’ 

68. i \ the Good, the Most Mercifid, Q. lii. 28. 
(SeelN^os. 67,217.) 

The passage is ,,^4! He is the Good, the Most 

MercifuL 

69. the Proof, V* 18. 

Occurs eight times in Q. — once as indicating the book 
itself; but never in the sense of God, who is, however, the 
ultimate proof ” of the true, 

70. S the All-seeing. Q. xvii. 1 ; xl. 21, 68 ; xlii. 9 ; 
H. 11 ; Ht. 27 ; E. 17 ; Es. 70. (See Nos. 71, 120, 248.) 

The expression in the passages indicated is 1 
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{q:c. in No, 248.) The word ocmirs in many otlier tests^ 
applied to ordinary seers, or to those who perceive mentally, 

71, the All-seeing, the TruthfuL Y, 19, 
(Bee N^s. 70, 266.) 

72, ilSJ^\ the Forsuker. E. 16. 

There is afoot-note to this word in oiir Journal; ^^aqui 
parece que hay un error.” The Arabic letters, in this 
instance onljq are not given. Perhaps a guess of the real 
epithet may be made from the verse whieli comments on the 
title, rendered by Morador.” 

‘‘ Morador que ante tus ojos 
Los alarses estan puestos, 

Y tu vista los traspasa 
Sin ningun ynpidimiento.” 

73. the frequent lieqMnter (of His wrath). Q. ii. 
35, 51, 122, 155; ix. 105, 119; cx. 3; Ht. 79; R. 72; 
Es. 89. (See the next three articles.) 

9 c-o -o 

74. the Repenter, the AU-tdse* Q. xxiv. 

10. (See Nos. 73, 97.) 

/o. the Repenter, the Most Merciful. Q. iy. 

20, 67 ; xlix. 13. (See Nos. 73, 217). 

p jp c*o p 55 ^5 «o 

76. t the Repenter, the Asshter. T. 20. (See 

Nos. 73, 452.) 

c«o 

77. the Uniter (collector, gatherer). Q. iii. 7 ; 
iv. 139; Ht, 86; Es. 88. Occurs also in xxiv. 62 ; hot 
not as a divine title. 

78. the All-compeller. Q, kix.23; 11.91; Ht.lO; 
E. ll;Es. 10. (Bee Nos. 79, 80.) 

The word occurs also seyen other times, as applied to a 
wayward, tyrannical, despotic man. 

79. jW Compeller, the Subduer. V. 21. (See 
78, 382.) 
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80. ' the Compeller, the Haughty, Q. lix. 23 ; 
V. 22. (See Nos. 78, 415.) 

81. Xiil ' the Awe-inspiring One. Ht. 71 ; Es. 50. 

Not in Q. Its noun, dreadness, occurs twice, in Iv, 

17/78, Tlie title itself is one of tlie most usual; and 

C'O * 

is a very frequeat name of men. (See remarks in 
No. 82.) 

CO 

the Benignant. Y. 23. (See No. 424.) 

Occurs seven times in Q., but not as a divine title. 

c*o I* 

is a not infrequent name of men; and 
ul-rsc God is a henignant One, who loves hemgnity, 
is a favourite motto. This title is the antithesis of ^ 
{qw* No. 81); and around these two the other titles are 

c-o 

grouped into the opposite classes, ^ qualities of 

c-o 

hemgnity, and Jii ' qualities of dreadness ; the former 

founded on the basis of lovingkindness, the latter on that of 
stern severitv. 

V C-O CO 

88. Z/iT ' or ’^h\ ' . V. 24. (See No. 389.) 

Probably a mistranscription for ' the Generous, 

the Munificent. None of the three forms is in Q. 

84. * the Present (in all times and places). E. 94. 

Twice found in Q. ; but not as a divine title. It is pro- 
bably an invention of the philosophers. 

So. the Preserver, Q. xii. 64. (See also No. 86.) 

In none of the lists ; but it is a very usual invocation, and 
may be often seen employed as a written preservative, spell, 
or charm, on houses, etc., against danger of every kind — 

b . 

%Q. the Preserver, the Upraiser. V<25. (See 

Nos. 86, 163.) 
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87. Lane. (See Nos. 3, 88, 96, 123.) 

Not in Q. in the singular. 

*88. Absolute Judge. (See Nos. 87, 860.) 

Not in Q. or any of the lists. It is a divine title invented 
hy the school of the philosophers, and very frequently used. 

89. , tbe Protector. E. 67. 

m. the Beloved One. T. 26. 

Not in Q. the Beloved of God is the special 

poetical designation ■ of Muhammad, as Pure 

Friend of God is that of Adam, fUl the Saved of God 
is that of Noah, ^he Intimate Friend of God is 

that of Abraham, the Addressed of God is that of 

Moses, and ^111 the Spirit of God is that of elesus. With 
relation to the first and last of these designations, a Turkish 
poet, SEmi, , in that part of the proem to his Dlwiln 
which recites the praises of the prophet, as is the universal 
custom, sets forth, in substance, the following ingenious 
argument: If any one^ m Ms refexions, should compare the 
degrees of the divine favour severally enjoyed hy our blessed 
prophet and the sainted Jesus^ let Mm consider their respective 
titles — Spirit of God, ’V Beloved of God^'; for rclio 
would not give his Spirit ” as a sacrifce for his Beloved ”? 

The mystics, on the other hand, consider God to be the 
object of the burning spiritual love which, according to them, 
consumes all else in their beings. He is, with them, 
and , the Loved One. Hence it is not impossible that 
He may have been styled ' also by some of them in 

their ecstatic amplifications.. The word may, however, he a 
misreading for that found in the next following number, 

any rate, Ij 0 thou Beloved of 

God! is a constantly heard chorus to the anthems or ditties 
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sung by blind beggars at the doors and gates of mosques, 
etc., in the east, as tbeir appeal for tbe alms of those who 
pass by. It there signifies : 0 Muhammad, ! 

91. the Reckoner. Q.iv, 7, 88; sxxiii.39; H. 35; 
Ht. 40; E. 83; Ks. 61. 

Occurs also in Q. xvii. 15, but is not there applied to God. 

92. the All-preserving One. Q. xi. 60 ; xxxiv. 20 ; 
xlii. 4; Ht. 38; E. 91 ; Es. 61. (See No. 93.) 

Occurs eight times more in Q., not as a divine title. 

93. ^ the All-preserving y Contenting One. V. 
27. (See Nos, 92, 453.) 

94. the Eigbt). -Q. s. 3S;',xx. US; xxii. 6 , 

61; xxilL 117; xxiY.2o; sxsi. 29; xli'oS; H;65 ; Ht. 61 ; 
B. 26 ; Es. 74. (See also Nos. 28^ 29, 464.) 

Occars in very man j other passages of Q., with various 
other meanings. '‘r! Truth! is, perhaps, 

next to Ull ll aiicl 4.^^ the ejaculation in most frequent use 
with pious Muslims, is yeiy frequent, 

95. the Truth, the Ilanifest One ; or, the 
Manifest Truth. Q. xxiv. 25. (See also Nos. 94, 410.) 

96. the Arbitrator. Q. vi. 114; Ht. 28; Es. 83; 
Lane. (See No. 87.) 

97. AUmise. Q. ii. 80, 123, etc. ; H. 9 ; Ht. 46 ; 
E. 18 Es. 84. (See Nos. 22, 98, 99, 100, 101, 283, 314, 
467, 516.) 

Occurs many times in Q., as a divine and human title, alone 
and in compounds. 

93. '' 4^ ' Allrcise, All-praiseworthy One. Q. xli. 

42. (See Nos. 97, 105.) 

99. ^ ^ the Attwise, All-cognizant One. Q. vi. 18, 

78; xxxit. 1. (See Nos. 97, 119.) 
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■ C-O ■ 

■ p ' c«o p \ \ 

100. j*s^ the Allwise, Omniscient One. Q. vi. 83, 
128, 140; XV. 25; xxviL 6; xliii. 84; li. 30 ; T. 28. (See 
Nos. 97, 808.) 

This order is reversed on several other occasions in Q. (See 
No. 314.) 

101 . ' ike Allwise, All-hmntifvl One. Y. 29. 
(See Nos. 97, 389.) 

c-o 

102. ' the Everr-Blow-to-anger. Q. ii. 22-5, etc. ; H. 21 ; 
Ht. 82; 1. 15; Es. 94. (See Nos. 108, 104, 262, 313, 327.) 

Occurs fifteen times in Q., not alwavs as a divine title. 

103. L^Jf ^ the All-lenient, the Unerring One. Q. 
xi. 89, (See Nos. 102, 222, 437.) 

p py, C'« ^ t t t * 

104. the All-lenmity Host Forgwmg One, Q. 
svii. 46 ; xxsv. 39. (See also Nos. 102, 326.) 

p C-.0 

105. the All-gtaksercorthy One, Q. ii. 270; xi. 76, 
etc.; H.sd; Ht.o6; R.27; Pts.26. (See Nos. 98, 106, 284.) 

Occurs seventeen times in Q., definite and inclefinite, but 
always in a compound title. 

106. s^^y tlie Alhprakewortky^ AU-gIo7ioiis 
One, Q. xi. 76 j Y. 30. (See Nos. 103, 422.) 

107. the Ever-yearning One, Qs. ; Ii. 68 ; Y. 3L 
The noun occurs once in Q. (See No, 103.) 

w , to 

P ^c-«o ' / tjj ^ ^ t ■ ' 

108. the Em'-gearning,Eser-besto7iing One. 
Y. 32. (See Nos. 107, 476.) 

109. the Living One. Q. ii. 256, etc. ; II. 24 ; Ht. 62; 
R. 87 ; Rs. 93. (See Nos. 26, 110, 111, 112.) 

Occurs nineteen times in Q., not always as a divine title. 
U is a favourite ejaculation; with the Ottomans an e.x- 
clamation of admiring surprise. 

110. the Living, Self-existing O 716 . Q. ii. 
256 ; iii. 1 ; xx. 110 ; V. 83. (See Nos. 26, 109, 383.) 
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This is one of the two pairs of divine titles given in the 
greatly admired, but rather inaccurately so-called, “ Throne 
Verse ” of the Qur un, held to be the most sublime passage 
in that noble volume. It is as follows (ii, 266) : 

.‘"*1 Vt ^ ^ ^ ; 1 ,^^• 51,-0 

k ^ ''■t 

j<,J^ ! 1 j UZIa^ ^ j 

I render the passage in the following manner, with some 
yariations from Sale's yersioii : 

Godf sa'ce rchom there is no God, is the Livbiff, the Self- 
existing One, Jjro'/eziness ozercometh Hun not, nor sleep. 
Unto Mini helongeth whatever is in the heavens, and whatever 
is hi the earth. Who is he that shall make intercession with 
Him, save hg his 2 ^ermissmi ? He knoweth ivhatcver is hefore 
them, and rchatever is heldnd them ; and they comprehend not 
a single matter of His knowledge, save only that which He 
hath willed. His finnaraent spans the heavens and ike earth, 
the j}resercaiion ivhercof doth not distress Hbn, And He is 
the J/ost High, the Jlost Supreme, 

of Sob, 17, 29, etc., is explained by scientific 
commentators to signify the Heayen of Heayeos,” i,e, the 

prhmm mohiled' of the old astronomers, the "^empyrean'' 

' "i 

of poets ; and the ^JA I of tlie present passage to indicate 
the starry Ttinlt/" t,e, the firmament'' or ^Mieaven of the 
fixed stars.” These two "^hearens” were supposed to be 
above the seven heavens,” of the seven 

planets,” fAll\, which were, in order, from below 

upwards: 1st, the Mooii,^«4.5JI ; 2nd, Mereiirj^ ; 8rd, 

■ f 'It '•O'' ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ J> ''t/ ■■$ — pi CO " ' 

Tenus, ; 4th, the Sun, ; 5th, Mars, i ; 

6th, Jupiter, and 7th, Saturn, They thus 
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constituted, in all, nine ^^heayens/’ being the eighth, 

and the ninth or highest, beyond -which God holds His 

state in unapproachable, inconceivable grandeur, niajesty, and 
splendour. 

The , -words mi are both espMiied ■ as meaning 
a^^Hhrone;” but, as one throne is not placed on another, 
and as is several times mentioned in Q. as the most 

intimately approximate dwelling-place of God's gloiy, we 
may better look upon this as the representatiTe of His 

throne,” and then would become ^^ His footstool,” 

Or^ if the latter be taken for the throne/’ then the former 
may be understood to figure the pavilion,” tent, tabernacle, 
or roof, over the throne. But, in this case, the divine glory 
would he considered as residing beneath the ^^roof” and 
above the ^Ghrone”; whereas it is always spoken of as being 
beyond . I therefore prefer to consider this latter as 

the throne,” and as the ^Hootstool.” Every stool ” 

is, ill fact, denominated though a chair,” a ^Giedstead,” 
and a throne ” are so called also. 

■ ■ ■ c-o ... 

111. the Living, ike Manifest One. V. 34. 
(SeeNos. 109, 410.) 

112. ^ the Living, the High-exalted One. V. 33. 
(See NosH09,_^412.) 

113. theAhaser. Ht.22; E.64; Es.28; M.; 
Lane. (See No. 114.) 

Not in Q. The feminine and the verb occur. 

c,-«= 

*114. the Abasei', the Up-raiser. (See Nos. 

113, 163.) ' 

One of the antithetical pairs of titles often met ivith. 

115. the Creator. Q, vi. 102; II. 03; Ht. 12; E. 33; 

Es. 12. (See Nos. 2, 15, 116, 117, 118, 121, 268, 844, 414.) 

Occurs seven other times in composition. 
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^ Creator, Maker, Shaper. 
Q. lix. 24. (See Nos. lo, 48, 50, 115, 441.) 

*117. L^\yi>2^\ the Creator of the heavens and 

the earth, (See Nos. 24, 66, 110, 115.) 

The verb occurs in Q. xiv. 37. 

118. Creator of all things. Q. vi. 102; 
xiii. 17 ; xxxix. 63 ; xl. 64. (See Nos. 115, 301, 302.) 

119. the All-cognizant One. Q. ii. 234, 273, etc. ; 

H. 44; Hfc. 31 ; E. 84; Rs. 68. (See Nos. 99, 120, 316.) 

Occurs more than forty times in Q., singly and in compo- 
sition, always as a divine title. 

jj ^ C-o g t'T 

120. I the All-cognizant, All-sedng One. Q. 

xl, 26. (SeeNos^VO, 119.) 

... 

121. the Ever-creating One. Q.; H. 60. (See Nos. 
115,121,416.) 

122. the Ever-creating, Omnisdent One. Q. 
XV. 86;'xxxvi. 81. (See Nos. 121, 308.) 

c-o 

123. the Best of Judges. Q. x. 109; xii. 80. 
(See Nos. 87, 88.) 

124. the Best of the MercifiiL Q, sxiii. 111, 
118. (See No. 16L) '■ 

125. Best of Promders. Q. y. 114; xxii. 
57; xxiii. 74; xxsiy. 88; Ixii. 11. (See No. 162.) 

126. 1 the Best of Forgivers. Q. vii. 154; Y. 
36. (See No. m) 

127. the Best of Openers. Q. vii. 87. (See 
No. 340.)' " 

128. the Best of Separators. Q. vi.57. (See 
No. 343.)’"" 

129. the Best of Berners. Q. iii. 47; viii. 
30. (See No. 402.) 
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180, the Best of Bemitters ifvom above; in 

revelation to men on earth, etc.). Q- xxiii. 80. (See No. 480.) 

Occurs also in Q. xii. 59, applied to a man, J oseph, a causer 
to alight. 

131. the Best of Aiders. Q. iii. 143. (See 
Nos. 496, 5070 

132. the Best of Inheritors. Q. sxi. 89 ; V. 
87. (See No. 518.) 

133. y iSlT the Repeller. V. 88. 

The word is not in Q., as directly applied to God; but it 
occurs twicGj in lii. 8, and Ixx. 2, in a sense well fitted for 
such application, namely, a repeller of evil from men. The 
verb occurs twice also, in ii, 252, and xxii. 41, directly 
applied to God, as driving out men from land by means of 
other peoples. In V., however, the word may be a mis- 
reading for , qre* No. 163. 

134. pToif the Perpetual One. T. 39. (See No. 62.) 

Not in Q. as a divine title, but eminently suitable. 

135. the Ever-reqidimcj One. Qs.; Lane; M.; ¥.40. 

The expression in Q, i. 3 : Possessor of the 

dag of requital^ fully justifies this application. 

136. the Possessor of beneficence, the 
Ample One. V. 41. (See No. 515.) 

137. \ the Possessor of vengeance. Q. iii. 3 ; v. 
96 ; xiv. 48 ; xxxix. 38. (See Nos. 239, 285, 477.) 

138. jli ^ the Possessor of anfulness. V. 42. (See 
No3,81,"i89, 142.) 

139. (.yi' , the Possessor of anfulness and of 

conferring honour. Q. Iv. 27, 78; H. 81 ; Ht. 84; E. 87; 
Es. 99. (See No. 138.) 

140. ,0 the Possessor of Compassion. Q. xviii. 57. 
(See Nos. 141, 161, 217, 328.) 
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141. jO the Possessor of an ample Compassion. 
Q. Ti. l48.^ (See No. 140.) 

142. the Possessor of mithority and 
awfidness. V. 43. (See Kos. 81, 188, 189.) 

143. Jjla!! jO Possessor of longanimity. Q. xl. 3; H. 
74. (See N^. 144.) ^ ^ ^ 

144. S J Jail ,3 if /^<3 Possessor of longanimity, save 
%hom there is no God. Q. si. 3. (See Nos. 25, 143, 439.) 

c-o >■; 

14o. _.J the Possessor of the empyrean. Q. syii. 

44; si. lo; Isssi. 20. (See Nos. 29, 146, 173, 175.) 

146. the Possessor of the empyrean, the 
All-glorious One. Q. Lsxsv. 15. (See Nos. 26, 145, 175, 
422.) 

147. the Possessor of the sore castigation. 
Q. xli. 43. (See Nos. 241, 258.) 

^ U-O Pt 

148. ^ijJ 1 1 the Possessor of an assurance gken^ the 

Fiilfiller. \.U. TSee Nos. 521, 525.) 

y. 0*<0 c-s 

the Possessor of the most supreme 

bounty. Q. ii. 99 ; iii, G7, 168 ; viii. 29, 57 ; ssi, 29 ; kii, 
4. (See Isos. 130, 151, 152, 153, 166.) 

150. JJJi the Possessor of a bounty towards 

all the n-orlds. Q. ii."252. (See Nos. 149, 151-3, 156.) 

151. \ J-S,-' the Possessor of a bounty towards 

the helmers. Q. iii. 140. (See Nos. 149, 150, 153, 156.) 

152. ^ the Possessor of a bounty towards 

manhind. Q. ii. 244 ; s. 61 ; xsvii. 75 ; si. 63. (See Nos. 
86, 205, 470.) 

158. I .3 the Possessor of bounty and benefi- 

cence, V. 45. 

154. , j the Possessor of strength. H. 76 ; B. 49. 

(See Nosass", 221, 379.) 
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155. I Ijli 1 _jO the Possessor of strength, the Firm. 
Q. IL 58. (See Nos. 154, 221, 379, 417.) 

156. jJ-ajT j |*^T _jO the Possessor of munificence and 

bounty . V. 46. V. erroneously gives and (See 

also Nos. 149—153.) 

157. JUiJljO the Possessor of perfection, V. 47. (See 
No. 386a.) 

168.\^^wT_jj Possessor of the ascending-places (to 

heaven, for prayers and good works, etc.). Q. Ixx. 3. (See 
No. 224.) 

159. fjujLxJJ jS the Possessor of forgiveness for man- 

kind. q. xiii. 7. (See Nos. 160, 318, 324, 326.) 

160. j the Possessor of forgiveness 

and the Possessor of a sore castigation. Q. sli. 43. (See 
Nos. 147, 159.) 

*161. Merciful One. (See Nos. 5, 124, 214, 217.) 

162. the Provider. V. 48. (See Nos. 125, 220.) 

163. the Upraiser. Q. iii. 48 ; Ht. 23 ; E. 63 ; Es. 
27. (See^also Nos. 86, 114, 164.) 

The passage is : Verily 1 am He 

who shall take thee and shall raise thee up to myself. This 
was addressed by God to Jesus, who was “caught up” alive 
and bodily to heaven. 

164. iilLlT the Upraiser, the Sufiident One. Y. 49. 
(See Nos.' 163, 884.) 

165. CJjfotQ'fmyLffrd. Q.ii. 120,262,etc.; H.2;E.2. 
Occurs a great many times in Q., and preserved as a 

venerable peculiarity copied from the original manuscript. 
(Compare JlisulT for , No. 412; and see No. 218.) 

Cpj the Lord iot Q. 

Used hundz’eds of times with a complement, as a divine title. 
(See the next following forty-seven articles, etc.) 
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*167. CjjS\ the Lori. 

Occurs not in Q., nor in any one of the lists, alone, and in 

✓ . 1 " 

tins definite form. The ejaculation U, given by M. and 
E., is for Ij, q.v. above. No. 161. (See also the next 
following numbers.) 

168. CSj the Lord of lords. M. ; Lane; wcecfj. 

Not in Q., but much used, 

*169. c->Jl the Lord, the Supreme One. (See Nos. 

9, 167.) 

170. Lord, the Most Compassionate One. 
V. 50. (sVe Nos. 167, 217.) 

171. * 1^1 CSj the Lord of the sky and of the earth, 
Q. li. 23^ 172. (See Nos. 24, 117, 174, etc.) 

172. CJj the Lord of the seven heavens. 

Q. xiifi. 88. (See also Nos. 24, 171, 173, 174.) 

173. j the Lord of 

the seve?i heaoenSf and Lord of the most immense empyrean, 

Q. xxiii. 88. (See Nos. 24, 29, 145, 146, 172, 184.) 

y‘ ^ ^ — iii^ ^ 

174. f>fJ\ j i-jj the Lord of the heavens and of 

the earth. Q. xiii. 17 ; xvii. 104 ; xviii. 12 ; xix. 66 ; xxi. 57 ; 
xxvi. 23; xl. 82; Y. 51. (See Nos. 24, 117, 171, 172, 173, 
175— 180, etcO 

175. C/j fs ji\ j Cfj the Lord of the 

heavens and of the earthy the Lord of the empyrean, Q, xliii, 
82. (See also Nos. 29, 145, 146, 173, 174.) 

176. Ui j CJj the Lordofthe heavens 

and of the earthy and of that which is between them both, 
Q. xxxvii. 5; xxxviii. 66; xliy. 6; Ixxviii. 37. (See Nos. 174, 
177^1 80.) 

177». y, the Lord of 
the heavens and of the earth, and of what is between them both, 
the Gomjoassionate One. Q. Ixxviii. 37. (See Nos. 176, 214.) 
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178. 4;; c4^: u ; 

Lord of the heavens and of the earth, and of what is between 
them both, and the Lord of the places of sunrise. Q. xxxvii. 5. 
(See Nos. 176, 197.) 

1/y. l JjJjOi Uj ^jsjV] j Lp\y^] L^jJke Lot'cI 

of the heavens and of the earth, and of what is between them 
both ; the Most Mighty, the Everforgiung One. Q. sxsviii. 
66. (See Nos. 176, 288.) 

ISO. dfj CJj ^ (jpKC^j^ Cjj the Lord of 

the heavens, and Lord of the earth, the Lord of all the worlds. 
Q. xlv. So. (See Nos. 174, 182.) 

181. C^j the Lord of the Dog-Star (Sirius). Q. 

liii. 50. 


Some pagan Arabs worshipped the star Sirius, and swore by 
it. Muhammad sought to extol God by saying that He was 
the Lord of that very star also. 

182. (Ijj the Lord of (ahl) the worlds. Q. i. l,etc. 
Occurs perhaps fifty times in Q. (See Nos. 16, 338.) 

183. Cjj the Lord of the empyrean. Q. xsi. 22 ; 


xliii. 82. (See Nos. 17, 29, 184, 185.) 

184. L.j>j the Lord of the most immense em- 
pyrean. Q. is. 130 ; xxiii. 88 ; sxvii. 26; Y.52. (See Nos. 
17,29, 183, 185.) 

185. the Lord of the most honourable m- 
pyrean. Q. sxiii. 117. (See also Nos. 17, 29, 183, 184.) 

According to Bay some have read making this 

adjective qualify not itself. The sense 

then would be : the Lord of the empyrean, the Bountiful One. 
(See No. 389.) 

186. sjf \ if>j the Lord of Might. Q. xxxvii. ISO, (See 
No. 282.) 
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187. Lord, the Most Supreme One. (See 
Nos. 192, 294.) 

188. j^A*J 1 Lord, the All-forgiving One. Q. xxxiv. 

14. (See Nos. 166, 32Q.) 

Q. has the expression indefinite ; CJj. 

c*o ^ 

189. 1 the Lord of the daybreak. Q. cxiii. 1. 

190. CSLfj thy Lard. Q.ii.28,etc. (See Nos. 191, 194, 195.) 

191. iIXj; Xor<^ (0 female). Q. xix. 21, 24, ete. (See 
No. 190.) 

192. thy Lord,the Most Supreme One. Q.lvi. 
78, 96, etc. (See Nos. 187, 294.) 

193. Ji CJj the Lord of all things. Q. vi. 164. (See 
Nos. 301, Soi) 

your Lord. Q. iii. 120, 121, etc. (See Nos. 18, 
166, 190, 196.) 

195. uL.^ the Lord of you two, Q. vii. 19, etc. (See Nos. 
190, 194.) * 

196. liJf your Lordi the God, Q. x. 3. (See Nos. 19, 
194.) 

This is probably a proposition: Your Lord is the God^ 
who 

197. i-pj the Lord of the places of sunrise. Q. 
xxxvii. 5. (See Nos. 178, 198, 199-202.) 

198. ! j 1 L,^j the Lord of the places of sun- 

rise and of the places of sunset, Q. Ixx. 40. (See Nos. 178, 

197, 199^202.) 

199. L^jkA^ \ j JjLm \ L,^j the Lord of the place of sunrise 

and of the place of sunset, Q, xxvi. 27 ; Ixxiii. 9. (See Nos, 

198, etc.) 

200. 1 the Lord of the two places of sunrise 

(of the summer and winter seasons)., Q. Iv. 16. (See Nos, 
198, 199, 201, 202.) 
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201. <Lij j C^j the Lord of the two 'places 

of sunrise, and the Lord of the two places of sunset. Q. Iv. 
16, 17. (See Nos. 198, 199, 200, 202.) 

202. 1 C^! Lord of the two places of sunset. 
Q. Iv. 17. ^See Nos. 199, 200, 201.) 

203. CJj.the Lord of Moses and Aaron. Q. 
Yii. 119; xxvi. 47. (See No. 210.) 

204. our Lord. Q. ii. 133, etc. (See Nos. 19, 165, 

166, 213.) _ 

20o. Cj/j the Lord of mankind. Q. cxiv. 1. (See 

Nos. m'm, 470.) 

206. iLij his Lord. Q. ii. 118, 12o, etc. (See Nos. 207, 

211 , 212 .) 

207. her Lord. Q. iii. 32, etc. (See Nos. 206, 211, 

212 .) 

208. the Lord of this /iowse (tent, tabernacle, 
chamber, or temple for worship at Makka). Q. cvi. 3. (See 
No. 209.)^^^ 

209. CJj the Lord of this dty (of Makka). Q. 
xxyii. 93. (See No. 208.) 

210. Lord of Aaron and Moses. Q. 
XX. 72. "iSee No. 203.) 

their Lord. Q. iii. 193, etc. (See Nos. 206, 207, 

212 .) 

212. the Lord of them both. Q. vii. 21. (See Nos. 
206,207,211.) 

'S.li. Lord. Q. iii. 44; t. 76, 117, etc. (See No. 

16o.) 

214. the Co7npassionate One. Q. i. 2, etc.; H. 8; 

Ht. 2; R. 8 ; Es. 2. (See Nos. 20, 177.) 

Occurs nearly sixty times in Q., besides its place in Bi-’smi- 

Hall, The name is very 

frequent. 
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215. the Compassionate, the Most MerdfuL 

Q. i. 2 ; ii. 158, etc. ; V. 53. (See Fos, 20, 214, 217.) 
Besides its places in the body of Q* itself, this coinponnd is 


a part of the Bi-’smi-’lMh,^ f 

name of God, the Compassionate, the Most Merciful. This 
formula is placed at the head of each chapter of Q,, excepting 
the ninth, the Chapter of Repentance. Several 

reasons have been adduced for this omission, the most probable 
being that a part of it was the very last promulgated, and that 
Muhammad died before he had assigned a distinct place to it, 
thus leaving it doubtful whether it was a chapter by itself, or 
a part of one. However, the formula is repeated whenever 
a recitation of any section of the Qur an is about to be entered 
upon, and also before commencing any action of importance. 

216. the Compassionate One, He who is 
invoked for aid. Q. xxi. 112. (See Fos. 214, 440.) 

217. the Most MerdfuL Q. i. 2, etc. ; H. 4 ; Ht. 3 ; 
y. 68; R. 4; Es. 3. 

Occurs over a hundred times in the body of Q., and also in 
the formula of the Bismillali — Bi-’smi~llah, — there follow* 
ing , q.v. ^jS\ ^ is a usual name of men. (See 

Fos. 20, 75, 170,215, 329.) 

p p ^ p ^ 

218. the Most Merciful, the Most Forgiving 
One. Q. sxsiv. 2. (See Nos. 217, 326.) 

219. the Most Meraful, the Most Affectionate 
One. Q. si. 92. (See Nos. 217, 524.) 

220. the Ever-Providing One. Q- li. 58 ; H, 75 ; 
Ht. 17 ; E. 59 ; Es. 19. (See Nos. 53, 125, 162.) 

Occurs but once in Q., but is a cherished title, j'Jpi *4^ 
is a not unfrequent name of men. 


^ It is as incorrect to write hismillah in one word, as it would be to write 
chefdwiivre or aidedemmp. 
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221. 1^1 Ever-Providhig, One^ the 

Possessor of strength, the Firm, Q. li. 58. (See Nos. 154^ 
155,220,417.) 

222. the Unerring One. Q. xi. 89 ; lit 98; E. 67; 
Es. 77 ; M. (See also Nos. 103, 437.) 

Occurs but once in Q. as a divine title, twice applied to a 
man of sound judgment wbo follows tlie right course. 

228. the Eminent One. Q. xl. 15; ¥. 54. (See 

Nos. 224, ” 225 .) 

Does not occur in Q. as a simple title, and w-ould not be 
correct if applied directly to God himself. 

224. the Eminent of degrees, Q. xl. 15; 
V. 65. (See Nos. 158, 223, 226.) 

225. ^jkl\ the E??iinent of degrees (by 

which ascent towards Him is permitted), the Possessor of the 
empyrean. Q. xL 15. (See Nos. 158, 223, 224.) 

Apparently an allusion to a parallel of the steps of Jacob’s 
ladder, and to the seven or nine heavens that served as stages 
in the night-ascent, ' • 

226. the Watcher. Q. iv. 1; v. 117; xxxiii. 52; 
IL 54; Ht 43; E. 81; Es. 48. (See Nos. 227, 264, 365.) 

Occurs twice also in Q. applied to a man. jJ* Ijlf 

iii; ^ God is a Watcher over all things is the passage in 
Q. xxxiii. 52. 

227. the Watcher, the Perpetual One. V. 
56. (See Nos. 134, 226.) 

228. uJjjyl is an incorrect mode of -writing , q.v.\ 

but is very generally met with. 

229. the Most Indulgent One. Q. vi. 138, 203, etc.; 
H. 16; Ht 82; Y. 57; E. 73; Es. 71. (Bee Nos. 63, 228, 
230, 231, 330.) 

Occurs eleven times in Q., always applied to God, The 

g" 

word is very generally, but incorrectly, written i_i_.pl . 
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230. Indulgent One rclth the servants 

( 2 .«. with those who serve Him, the righteous; and also, 
mankind, angels, and demons in general ; mankind more 
particularly). Q. ii. 203; iii. 28. (See Nos. 63, 229, 231, 
330.) . , 

23L the Most Indulgent, Most Merciful One, 

Q.ii. 138; is. 118, 129; svi. 7, 49; ssii. 64; sxiv. 20; l?ii. 9; 
lk,10. (SeeNos. 217, 229.) 

232. the Righteous One. V, 59. 

Applied in Qs. in this sense to a man. In Q. sis. 19 it 
is said of a boy ; applied to whom it also signifies : growing, 
thriving. The word is, possibly, a misreading for , qw. 

No. 438. 

233. the Coverer up (of sin, shame, etc.). V. 60. 
(See No.^286.) 

234. (I recite) the doxology (of God). V. 61. 

This woi’d, used only in the accusative definite, and always 
followed by a noiiii in the genitive, or by a possessive pronoun 
singular of the second or third person, indicative of God, 
occurs forty-one times in Q., and is constantly used as a 

doxology, in the form (recite thou, or, I recite) the 

doxology of the God, or (recite thon) the 

doxology of thy Lord, the Most High; the first of these two 
being also frequently heard as an exclamation of wonder or 
admiration. The wmid is never used as a divine name or 
title, and is always a doxology alone. To suppose that it is 
a name of God is a gross error. What has given rise to 
this false idea would ap>pear to be a custom wdth writers, out 
of reverence, to suppress the name of God after the verb JlS 
He hath said, when they quote a passage of the Quran, but 
to indicate the source of the quotation by interposing a 
doxology between it and the verb ; thus : ^ aJ Wus Jlj 

U! h £Sl I He^ whose praises I recite and whose glory 
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be extolled.^ hath said: am God ; there is no God save Me/^ 
In such cases a divine title may be introduced and the dosology 

also ; thus : allT Jll Ood, whose praises I recite 

and whose glory he extolled^ hath said. In like manner, when 
reporting a tradition of the prophet, his name or title is also 
suppressed at times, and mentioned at others, with the usual 

blessing on him in both cases ; thus ; j JU 

or l 5 • ^ would be equally a great 

mistake to suppose that the salutation j IjjT is 
a name or title of Muhammad* 

fi "i 

235* the Ever-lauded One (to whom, or of whom, 

the doxologies are recited). Qs. ; M, ; Lane; E. 28. 

Not in Q* nor in any of the lists but that of the Spanish 
Moor. 

236. JXl}\ the Ever-Coverer over (of sins repented of). V. 
62 ; Lane ; M. (See Nos. 233, 287, 271.) 

287. JjX the Ever-Coverer over of faults. Lane; 
M. (See Nos. 233, 236.) 

288. the Snift One. H. 33. (See Nos. 6, 239, 
240, 241. ^ ^ 

239. ^j*llijin the Swift in Yengeance. (See Nos. 137, 

238,477.) ^ 

240. c^l.wu.s^ ^ Swift in reckoning (with His creatures 

for their deeds). Q. ii. 198; iii. 17, 199 ; v. 6; xiii. 41 ; xiv. 
ol ; xxiv. 39; xl. 17; Lane. 

241. the Swift in chastisement. Q. vi. 16o ; 
vii. 166 ; Lane. (See Nos. 147, 258.) 

242. the Safety. Q. v. 18; lix. 23 ; H. 87 ; Ht. 6 ; 
E. 7;Es. 6. (See Nos. 243, 466.) 

The e.'jpression is naetaphorical for in the two 

passages cited from Q. The word occurs forty times in other 
senses 
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P (j ^ C"^ p ^ — 11^ 

243. Safety, the Confiding One. Q, lix, 
23 ; V. 64. (See Nos. 242, 466.) 

244. the Authority. Y. 64. 

Occurs in Q. thirty-six times, always in the sense of ordinary 
“ authority.” It is applied to a ruler, prince, king, by a well- 
known metaphor. Conceivably, it may have been used as a title 
of God, but it is not mentioned in the usual books of reference. 

245. the Namesake \ Q. xix. 8; or, the Yery-exalted 
One. Q. xix. 66 ; Y. 76. (See No. 246.) 

Probably a misreading. 

p (P *•<£) iji 'Si i — ig 

246. the Yery-exalted, the All-hearing One. 
Y. 76. (See No. 245.) 

247. the All-hearing One. Q . ; Ht. 26 ; Y. 63 ; 
B. 19;Rs. 14. 

Occurs forty-seven times in Q., always as a divine title, with 
one exception, xi. 26, where it is applied to a man. They 
are all compounds, given below. (See Nos. 248-251.) 

248. All-seeing One. Q. iv. 
61, 133 ; xvii. 1 ; xsii. 60, 74 ; xxxi. 27 ; xL 21, 58 ; xlii. 9. ; 
Iviii. 1 ; Ixxyi. 2 ; V. 67. (See Nos. 70, 247.) 

249. the Emr-hearer of prayer. Q, iii. 33; 
xiv. 41. 

250. the All-hearing^ Omniscient One. Q. ; 
V. 68. (See Nos. 247, 308.) 

Occurs thirty-two times ia Q., as ii, 121, 131, etc. 

251. the All-hearing^ Ever-near One. Q. 
xxxiv. 49. "(See Nos. 247, 377.) 

252. cl)\3CS\>^^ the Prince of Princes. Y. 69. 

This is most certainly erroneous in its application to God. 
The title is one of those belonging to Muhammad, is 

applied to John the Baptist in Q. iii. 34; and to Potiphar in 
xii. 25. 
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So8. ?. ,70. 

Perhaps for Prince of the two Princes. Hasan 

and Husayn, the two grandsons of Muhammad, are styled 
{oil. and both their father, Ali, and their 

grandfatlier, would rightly be styled their Prince. 

254. (S}2^\the Health-giving One. V. 71. 

The verb occurs in Q. ix. 14, as applied to Gods 
healing the breasts of believers, Le. removing donbts there- 
from. The title is usually given to a satisfactory, doubt- 
removing answer, in Persian and Turkish 

255^JililT^/^^ Thankful One. Q. ii. 153; iv. 146; H. 
17. (See No. 261.) 

256. the Thankful, Oinniment One. Q. ii. 
168; iv. 146. (See Nos. 255, 308.) 

257. the Very- Strenuous One. H. 73; E. 23. (See 
the next two.) 

^ c-o p ^ 

258. c^liLxJ ^ the Very- Strenuous One in chastising. 

Q. ii. 19^ 207, etc. (See Nos. 147, 241, 257, SSO.) 

Occurs fourteen times, all applied to God. 

259. the Very- Strenuous O-ne in clenshig 
stratagems. Q. xiii. 14. (See Nos. 257, 268.) 

The word occurs frequently alone as an adjective of 
other things, and L^yu l strong in g>owers, is used as a 
title of the archangel Gabriel in liii. 5. 

' 9 "Sj -o ' 

260. t— the Very-Noble (Sacred, Holy, Honourable). 

E. 47. " 

The word, even its root, does not occur in Q., nor in any of 
the other lists. It is the title of the Prince of Mahka. When 
indefinite, it is said of a descendant from Muhammad, through 
Patima, like Ixd. At Makka, in contradistinction to it 
is nsed to designate especially a descendant from Muhammad 
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throiigli Hasan, the elder son of Fatima. As an ordinary 
adjective, it qualifies anything holy or honourable. Doubtless, 
God is holy and honourable, and this word may have been 
applied among His titles. 

the All-thmikful One. Q. xxxv. 27, 31; xlii. 
22 ; Ixiv. 17 ; Ht. So ; E. 78 ; Es. 59. (See alsojilllf, No. 
253, also Nos. 262, 331.) 

Occurs in Q. six other times applied to man. It is explained 
by the commentators as betokening that God gives an ex- 
ceeding greaj: reward for man’s very small services. 

262. j^^S\ the All4hankful, All4enient One. Q. liv. 
17;V. 72. (See Nos. 102, 261.) 

V, appears to have instead of 

263. the Witness. Q. iii. 93, etc. ; H. 86 ; Ht. 30 ; 
E. 80 ; Rs". 39. (See Nos. 264, 279, 280.) 

Is found as a divine title in Q. eighteen times, and about 
as often applied to men. As the title for a martyr the 
word is well known, and is the current term for a witness 
who sees, hears, or bears testimony. 

264. the Witness, the Watcher. V. 73. (See 

Nos. 226, 263, 279, 280.) 

The combination is not in Q. 

265. the Co7npa?2ion. V. 45. 

Not applied to God in Q. 

266. the True One (Truthful, Ftiithful), H. 70 ; 
E. 25. (See No. 267.) 

Does not occur in Q. as a divine title, simple or compound. 

267. a.cJT the True of promise. V. 74. (See Nos, 
266, 520, 525.) 

Applied in Q. xix. 55 to Ishmael. 

*268. the Fabricator. Q. xxvii. 90 (noun) ; Y., in 

92. (See Nos. 115, 121, 344, 846, 414.) 
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^Q^.j^^^tke Longsufering One. Qs. ; Lane; Ht. 99; 
Es. 78. 

The word is not found in Q. 

270. list the Absolute One. Q. cxii. 3 ; Ht. 67 ; E. 97; 
Es. 64. (See Eos. 21, 271, 8o0.) 

,x^\ is a frequent name of men. 

271. jLi.lrr iwSf the Absolute, the Coverer up. V. 75. (See 
Nos. 236, 270, 272.) 

the Hurtful One. Ht.91; E.6G; E3.8I; Lane. 
(See No. 498.) 

Is twice applied in Q. to a demon. 

273. tU Clean One. E. 90. (See No. 274.) 

Not in Q. as a divine title. 

274. J.Alli!T the Externally Evident One. Q. Ivii. 8 ; H. 
84 ; Ht. 74 : Es. 87. (See Nos. 273, 275.) 

275. the Patent, the Esoteric One. Q. Ivii. 3 ; 
V. 76. (See Nos. 55. 274.) 

*276. the Just One. (See No. 281.) 

277. \ j*Jlc He mho knorcs what is absent. Q. xxxiv. 
8 ; Ixxii. 26. (See Nos. 278, 279, 280, 808.) 

278. jCili .Se who knows the absent 

of ike heavens and of the earth. Q. xxxv. 86. (See Nos. 174, 
277.) 

279. l-ilpJl j He mho knorcs the absent and the 

perceptible. Q. vi. 73 ; ix. 95, 106 ; xxiii. 94 ; xxxix, 47 ; 
lix. 22 ; Ixii. 8. (See Nos. 277, 280.) 

280. JUlul _} 1 He mho knows the 

absent and the perceptible, the very Great, the High-exalted 
One. Q. xiii. 10. (See Nos. 277, 279, 387, 412.) 

281. the Equitable One, Ht. 29; Es. 68; Lane. 
(See No. 276.) 
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282. the Host Mighty One. Q. Ik. 23, etc.; H. 90; 
Hi. 9; n.lO ; Es. 9. (See Nos. 22, 186, 283-293, 381.) 

Occurs iiinety-eiglit times in Q., principally in the com- 
pounds given below as divine titles; is five times applied to 
man, and thrice to things. is well known. 

283. ihe All-wise. Q. ii. 123, 

eto.,-Y. 77. (See Nos. 22, 97, 282.) 

Eepeated in Q. perhaps fifty times, being the most numerous 
of the compounds. 

p t.-a 

234. \ tke Most Mighty, Most Praiseworthy One. 

Q. xiv. 1 ; xxxiv. 6 ; Ixxxv. 8. (See Nos. 105, 282.) 

✓ ^ g X C"0 

28o. \ jO Jjjx2 \ the Most Ilighty, the Possessor of a 

vengeance. Q. iii. 3; v. 96 ; xir. 48 ; lix. 88. (See Nos. 
187, 282.) 

286. \ the Most Mighty, Most Merciful One. Q. 

xxiv. 8, 68, 104, 122, 140, 159, 175, 191, 217 ; xxx. 4 ; xxxii. 
5. (See Nos. 217, 282.) 

p ^ C-O p ^ C-O 

287. t 1 the Most Mighty^ the Omniscient One. Q. 

vi. 96 ; xxvii. 80; xxxvi, 38 ; xl. 1 ; xli. 11 ; xliii. 8. (See 
Nos. 282, 308.) 

288. j\3il 1 jjjkJ 1 the Most Mighty, Ever-forgiving One. Q. 
xxxviii. 66 ; xxxix. 7; xl. 4o. (See Nos. 179, 282, 324.) 

P P y p y C-<9 

2S9.^t&!ax.n jjjxJl the Most Mighty, Most Forgiving One. 
Q. XXXV. 2o ; Ixvii. 2, (See Nos, 282, 326.) 

p ■ O<0 p ■ ^ c.-*o 

290. ! fifA 1 the Most Mighty, Most Bountiful One. 

Q. xliv. 49. (8ee Nos. 282, 389.) 

2QI. t JjJ*d 1 the Most Mighty, the Able One. Q. liv. 
42. (See Nos. 282, 456.) 

292. the Most APighty, the All-bestowing One. 

Q. xxxviii. 8. (See Nos. 282, 533.) 
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293. ^/^e Yery Benevolent One. Y. 79. 

294. the Most Supreme One. Q. ii. 2-56 ; Ijix. 93; 
H. 27 ; ' Ht. 33 ; Es. 47. (See Nos. 23, 187, 295.) 

The word is A^ery fi’equent in Q. as a qnalificative of things. 

295. \ the Most Supreme, Most Bountiful One. 
V. 78. (See Nos. 294, 389.) 

296. the Ever-Pardoning One. Q. iT. 46, 100, 148 ; 
xxii. 69 ; lyiii. 3 ; H. 87 ; Ht, 81 ; E. 56 ; Es. 62, (See Nos. 
297,298,318, 324,326.) 

P pj/f C*0 .^p .jr 

297. I jAjeJ 1 the Ever-Pardoning, Ever- Forgiving One. 
Q. iy. 46, 100; ss.ii. 69; Iviii. 3. (See Nos. 296, 326), 

P -iip^ , 

298. ^;.^! jix}\ the Ever-Pardoning, the Almighty One. 
Q. iy. 148. (See Nos. 293, 873.) 

299. the Well-hnomng One. Y. SO, (See Nos, 277- 
279, 300.) 

800. ! j*ic the Well-knowing of absent things. Q. y. 
lOS, 116; ix. 79; xxxiy. 47; V. 81. (See Nos. 277, 299.) 

801. Jl Almighty over all things. Q. ii, 19. 
(See Nos. 802, 311, 873.) 

302. ji" Administrator over all things. Q. 

vi. 102. (See Nos! 801, 311, 526.) 

803. the Most High. Q. ii. 266 ; iy. 88 ; H. 26 ; Ht. 
38. (See Nos. 9, 304-307.) 

304. the Most High, Alost Permanent One. Y. 
82. (See Nos. 60, 303.) 

■ c-o . ■ ’ 

305. i the Most High, the All-wise. Q. xlii. 51 ; 
xliii. 2. ' (See Nos. 97, 803.) 

306. \ the Most High, the Stipreme One. Q. ii. 
256 ; xlii. 2. (See Nos. 294, 303.) 

807. i 1 ^/le Most the Yery Great One. Q. 
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iv. 38 ; xsii. 61 ; xxsi, 29 ; sxxiv. 22 ; xl. 12 ; V. 83. (See 
Nos. 303, 387.) 

308. *-1*1 ! the All-knomng (Omniscient) One. Q. ii. 211, 
274, 281, etc. ; H. 81 ; Ht. 19 ; R. 14 ; Es. 22. (See Nos. 7, 
100, 122, 250, 309-317, 354.) 

Occurs in Q., alone, or in composition, a hundred and fifty- 
one times as a divine title, and other ten times applied to a man. 

309. Lp\dj the Omniscient Ifno^ve?' of the occu- 
pants of breasts, Q. iii. 115, 148, etc. (See No. 308.) 

Occurs twelve times. 

310. the Omniscient Knower of the unjust, 
Q. ii. 89, 247 ; ix! 47 ; Ixii. 7. (See No. 308.) 

311. JL the Omniscient Knomer of all things. 

Q. ii. 27, 23f, 282, etc. (See Nos. 802, 308.) 

Generally in the form ; and occurs altogether 

twenty times. 

312. Omniscient Knomer of those mho 
fear God. Q. iii. Ill ; ix. 44. (See Nos. 308, 581.) 

313. the Omniscient llnor&er of the per- 
verters, Q. iii, 56. (See No, 308.) 

314. Omniscient, the All-mise One. Q. ii. 
30; iv. 12, etc. (See Nos. 97, 308.) 

Occurs twenty-six times, and seven other times as 

(> .,C.^ ■ ''..I,,',- 

315. the Omniscmzt, All-Lenient One, Q. iv. 
16; xxii. 58; xxxiii. 51. (See Nos. 102, 308.) 

316. ^.^^' 5 the Omniscient^ the All- Cognizant One, 

Q. iv. 29; xxxi. 34; xlix. 13; Ixvi. 8, (See Nos. 119, 308.) 

317. ^4^1 the Omniscient, the Almighty. Q. xvi. 

72 ; XXX. 53 ; xxxv. 43 ; xlii. 49. (See Nos. 308, 373.) 

318. H. 71, (See Nos. 126, 824, 326.) 
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319. the Pardoner of trespass. Q. xl, 2. (See 
No.S18.)^ 

320. tl-Jlllt the Prevalent One. Q. xii. 21, etc. (See 
Nos. 321,' 322.) 

Occurs other twelve times, singular or plural masculine. 
The inscriptions in one of the chambers of the palace Al-//amra 
(Alhambra), all over the walls, in small compartments, are a 

P "*«0 I* 

repetition of the ejaculation <Uh i..^U 1’ there is no Preva- 
lent One save God. 

321. the Prevalent One in Eis orcn case. 

Q. xii. 21. (See Nos. 320, 539.) 

822. lL-IUJI the Prevalent One, the Giver. Y. 99. 

(See Nos. 320, 450,') 

V. has which I read as above, 

p ^ C'O p ^ L.-C- 

323. L^^t. V. 84. Erroneous for 5 ^. 2 ?. Ho. 377* 

324. JiJLLM the Ever-Forgmng One. Q, xx, 84; Ht. 14 ; 

R. 88 ; Es. 17. (See Nos. 179, 2S8, 318, 326, 332.) 

j? C-.S p ^ c-o 

Occurs three other times as jMxl \ 1 , q.v. No. 288. The 

p ^ C»fi> P If ^ c,*,© 

translations for^l^ 1 and ! , as well as the present title 
and that next following, by our words from pardon ” and 
forgiyeness,” are not sufficiently comprehensive to render 
the full meaning of the idea that forms the distinction between 
this class of titles and that derived from the root *kz (see 
Nos. 296, 297, 298). For, while the title its verb and 
nouns, are fully represented by our derivatives from pardon 
and forgive,” the class from ^ contain the accessoiy idea 
of admitting the j)ardoned am into the jogs of heaven as well. 
Like our idea of '' absolve,” ^ simply remits the responsL 
bility of an offence; biit^Ai entails the further consequence 
of admitting to bliss and glory. This is why the words 
and ^ are used of defunct Muslims in a sense 

similar to our '' blessed” and ^'sainted,” i.e. whose sms are 
blotted outf and who is admitted to a participation in the 
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rewards of the nghteom. Our word gracious,” as applied 
to God ill the sense of Granter of heavenly bliss, is far too 
broad, and also fails to include, explicitly, the idea of pardon. 
I cannot suggest a satisfactory term. The name ^UIjT 
is frequently met with. 

825. liehy whose mercy forgiveness IS, V.85. 

This expression occurs in a collect. It can hardly be looked 
upon as a title ” or name.” 

the Most-Forgiving One, Q, xvii. 27, etc.; 
H. 20 ; Ht. 34 j Es. 52. (See Nos. 104, 188, 218, 289, 324, 
327^333. 

Occurs in Q. ninety other times in various compounds, some- 
times preceding, sometimes following its fellow or fellows. 

c-o ^ 

327. the Most- Forgiving AU4enient One, Q. 
ii. 225, 236; hi. 149; V. 101. (See also Nos. 102, 326.) 

328. the Very- Forgiving One, the Possessor 
of Compassion, Q. xviii. 5. (See Nos. 140, 326.) 

329. the Very-Forgiving, the Most-Merciful 
One, Q. ii. 168, etc. (See Nos. 217, 326.) 

Occurs seventy-one times in Q., and once also reversed. 

330. ^ Yery- Forgiving, the Most Indulgent 

One. V.86. (See Nos. 229, 326.) 

331. jJix} \ the Yeiy- Forgiving, the All-Thankful One. 
Q. xxsv. 27, 31 ; slii. 22 ; V. 87. (See Nos. 261, 326.) 

332. the Most-Forgiving, Ever Forgiving One. 
V. 88. (See Nos. 324, 326.) 

333. <Sj jjjTjjiiiT the Most Forgiving, Most Affectionate One. 
Q. kxsv. 14 ; V. 89. (See Nos. 326, 624.) 

334. the Independent One. Q. x. 69; xxxix. 9; 
xlvii. 40 ; H. 28 ; Ht. 87 ; R. 43 ; Es. 82. (See Nos. 335- 
840, 453.) 

Occurs nineteen times in Q., alone or in compounds; of 
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wliicli two apply to man, tte others to God. “ Independent” 
is an unsatisfactory rendering; “rich” would be not less so. 

335. the Independent, the All-lenient One. 

Q. ii. 265. (See Nos. 102, 334.) 

C-O' 

386. the. Independent^ the Allprahercorthj 
One. Q. ii S70 ; i¥, ISO^ixm 8;' xxii, 63; sxxi 11,25; 
'xxx¥. 16 ; Ifii. 24 ; lx. ,6 ; Ixiv. 6. '(See Hos. 105, 334.) 

387. the Sel/-lndepe?tdent One'; or, the In- 
dependent^ the Esmitially-existent One, Y. 60. 

is not a Qur anic term but was iiiTeBied by the school 
of philosophers or scholastic theologians. 

883. the One who is Independent of all 

the worlds, Q. iii. 92; xssix. 5. ■ (See Nos. 16, 182.) 

339. Independent, the All-Bountiftd One. 

Q. sxvii'. 40. (See Nos. 834, 3S9.) 

840. the Independent, the Ample One. T. 91. 

341. (Omission by mistake. See No. 38 Ga.) 

*842. the Opener (of ways, ete.). (See Nos. 127, 

347.) 

. p- , ^ C*^ . ■ 

*843. ijJisj i the Separater (of right and wrong, etc.). (See 
No. 128.) 

, C.-O' ■ ■ ■ 

344. ^\il \ the Maker {of what did not before exist). Lane. 
(See Nos. 115, 121, 269, 345, 846.) 

345. fsflS. ^ the Maker of the heatens and of 

the earth. Q. vi. 14 ; xii. 102 ; sir. 1 ; xsxr. 11 ; xx-xis. 47 ; 
xlii. 9. (See Nos. 117, 346.) 

346. the Maker, the Fabricator. Y. 92. (See 
Nos. 268, 344.) 

p tjj ■: 

847. the Emr-Opener {(£ ways, means, difficulties, 

etc.). Q. xxxiv. 25; H. 69; lit. 18; E. 88; Es, 21. (See 
Nos. 842, 348.) 
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848. 1 ! the Ever-Opener^ Omniscient One. Q. 

xxxiv. 25 ; V. 93. (See Nos. 308, 347.) 

849. djS] the Lone One, V. 94. (See No. 350.) 

The word occurs three times in Q., applied to a solitary 
man. Philosophically, it is well applicable to God, as it is 
the converse of a pair, 

3o0. iAkJI ! ike Lone, Absolute One. Y. 95. (See 
Nos. 270, 349.) 

351. j J-=1jT. V. 96. Apparently for J.«3l!TjA 
j, q.v. No. 153. 

352, the Ever Performer^ R. 69. (See next No.) 

363. Ever Performer of what Ee purposes, 

Q. xi. 109 "; kxxiv. 16 ; V. 97. (See No. 362.) 

354. jji Omniscient beyond every possessor 
of knowledge. Q. xii. 76. (See No. 808.) 

355. the Grasper. H. 22; Ht. 20; E. 61; Es.23. 
(See No. 356.) 

The verb occurs in Q., more especially in ii. 246 : 
j God contracts and dilates (the heart, the means 

p ' y C*0 p y ChO y p y ■' 

of subsistence, etc.); whence k^lJl qw, 

the Grasper of the Souls is the title of ^Azra il, the Angel 
of Death.” 

356. kMsUl the Contractor, the Dilator. Y. 98- 

(See Nos. 51, 54, 355.) 

357. JjIIjT the Acceptor. H. 72. (See No. 358.) 

358. the Acceptor of repentance. Q. si. 2. 
(See No. 357.) ^ 

359. JaIaIT the Able One. Q. vi. 37, 65 ; xvii. 101 ; slvi. 32 ; 
Issv. 40 ; Ixsxvi. 8 ; Ht. 68 ; Ks. 53, (See Nos. 860, 873, 
456.) 
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*860. the Able, the Absolute One; ie. the 

Omnipotent One. (See Nos. 88, 359, 373.) 

•A. later term of the schools of philosophy. 

861. V. 99. A mistranscription for 
^JILM , No. 322. 

862. jililT the Compeller. Q. vi. 18, 61; H. 41; V. 100. 
(See Nos. 863, 364, 882.) 

P oy C-O ? ' C-<9 

363. Ja*JI the Compeller, the Equitable One. 

101. (See Nos. 281, 862.) 

' : 364. \ the Co^njyeller over His servmiis, ,Q,: 

Ti. 18, 61. (See Nos. 362, 382.) 

865. the Exktent One. Q. xiii. 38 ; IL 32 ; Y. 102. 
(See NoL 366~-3v0.) 

In the passage of Q. cited, the word is not used in the sense 
giyen, but in that of standing in n'atek, eqoiyalent to 
(See No. 226), as is explained by Bay^Z/fawl. It occurs eight 
times in the singular masculine, out of which all but iii. 18 
and xiii. 33 relate to others. Of these two, the first, iii. 16, 
b W li persistent in just distrihdionj seeiiis the instance 
required, 

*366. ^lilT ) the One Existe7it of Himself {}Cim Self- 
*367. existent One). (See No. 365.) Philo- 

sophical titles of God. 

368. the Existentf the Itighteoiis 07ie. Y. 103. 

(See remark on No. 232; also, see No. 305.) 

369. huuiJb the Existent with mpardalitg. Q, iii. 

16. (SeeNo^ks.) 

370. Ji* ^\Jl\ the Stander-in-watch over every 

animated hemg (for its preseryation, direction, reward, or 
punishment). Q. xiii. 33. (See No. 365.) 


^ Sale has : ** who execiiteth righteousness,”' 
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Promdence. V. 104. 

The Islamic word which Europeans so unjustly translate 
by the “fate” and “destiny.” Islam utterly abhors 
those old pagan ideas, and reposes on God’s providence alone ; 
which some will say is the same thing. The terms shilH 
and , quasi-synonyms of j cxL! i and j jJU 1 , mean, the 

former, God’s decree^ the latter, one’s allotted portion. Both 
may correctly be rendered by our term dispensation. True 
that astrologers, dervishes, and poets talk about sphere^ 
dm!!, as ruling or influencing sublunary events. To 
Islam, this is either rank paganism and blasphemy, or a 
special application of the admitted truism that here below 
God acts through secondary causes. As a name or title of 
God, V.’s jdiU! is probably a mistranscription for j jIIJT, q,v^ 
No. 359. In European languages, the term ^^Providence” 
Las become a metaphorical name of God ; but in Islam, jUjT 
is not so used. 

872. the Most Holp One, Q. lix. 28; Ixii. 1; H. 86; 

Ht. 5 ; K. 6 ; Es. 5. (See Nos. 465, 466, 467.) 

373. the All-mighty One (Almighty, Omnipotent). 
Q. iv. 132 ; xsii. 40 ; xxv. 56 ; xlii. 28 ; k. 7 ; H. 7 ; V. 105. 
(See Nos. 298, 301, 317, 359, 456.) 

P ■ ^ c-o ' ' , ■ 

374. ! the All-previous One (the Ancient of Days ”). 
E. 13. (See Nos. 375, 876.) 

The word occurs three times in Q. ; xii. 95 ; xxxvi. 39 ; 
and slvi. 10 ; but is not applied to God. In the present 
sense, the term appears to have been an adaptation by the 
philosophers. 

37o. j^^^! the Ancient of Beneficence (our early 

Benefactor). Y, 106. (See No. 375.) 

Perfectly apposite; but applied equally to human benefactors, 

376. JUxdT the All-pr&nom^ High-exalted One, 

V, 107, "(See Nos. 375, 412.) 
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377. the Yery-nmr One. Q. ii. 182; xi. 64; 

ssxiv. 49 ; H. 50 ; Y. 108 ; R. 44, (See Nos. 251, 328, 878.) 
Occurs also in Q. twenty-two times, applied to tilings. 

378. C^J^the Yery-near, Favor ably-amwenng 
One. Q. si." 64. (See Kos. 377, 420.) 

379. (.AyUt the Yery-strong One. H. 62; Ht. 53; Rs. 80. 
(See Nos. 154, 165, 380, 881.) 

Gccnrs in Q. in the following compounds only, as applied 
to God ; hut in sxTh. 39 it is applied to a demon, and in 
ssviii. 26 to a man. 

380. ■ S ju 1 the Jery-stro7iff vne^ Yery- 

strenuous in ckastisement. Q. yiii. 54 ; sL 23. ■ (See Nos. 
258, '379.) 

381. the Yery-strong^ Most Mighty One. Q, 

xL 69; xsii. 41, 73; xxxiii. 25; xlii. 18; l?ii. 25; Iviii 21. 
(See Nos. 282, 379.) 

382. the All-compelling One. Q.; Ht. IS; Rs. 16. 
(See No. 362; and also Nos. 30, 79, for compoimds.) 

888. the Ever- Self-existing One. Q. ii. 256; iii. 1; 

sx. no ; H. 25 ; Ht. 63 ; R. 39 ; Rs. 56. (See Nos. 26, 110, 
for ^ , and remarks on tlie Throne YevseY) 

884. olLll the Sufficie7it One. Q. xxxix. 37; II. 15; 
Y. 109 ; R. 74. (See Nos. 164, 385, 886, 528.) 

The verb occurs in Q. more than thirty times. 

885. (J>\t the Siifficient Recompenser of deeds of 
charity. V. 110. 

Possibly a mistranscription for ^ 462. 

886. 1 1 the Sufficient One, mho is called upon 

for aid. y. 111. (See Nos. 384, 440.) 

" ■ ' 'j?' , V C'-a 

^(386a. 1 the Perfect^ is not in Q., nor in any list. 

(See Nos. 157, 341.) 
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S87»J^^1 the Yer^- Great One. Q.; H. 56; Ht. 37; 

E. 29; e 1 33. (See Nos. 307, 388.) 

Occurs six times in compound divine titles, and thirty-two 
other times applied to things. 

388. JU^! Yery- Great, the High-exalted One. 
Q. xiii. 10 ; V. 112. (See Nos. 387, 412.) 

389. the All-Bountiful One. Q. Ixxxii. 6; H, 64; 
Ht. 42 ; V. 113 ; Es. 60. (See Nos. 101, 290, 295, 839, 390.) 

Occurs also in Q. in the compounds and 

g.v. The name ^^.Q\ is frequent for men; and 
the expression Ii!l, in Turkish, is much used, like our 
“nil desperandu.m” to encourage or console. Applied to 
men or things, the word occurs twenty-four times more 
in Q. 

390. the All-Bountiful One, the Oiver. V. 
114. (See Nos! 889, 450.) 

391. J-^T the Sponsor. Q. xvi. 93; V. 115. 

392. \ 5 the Sponsor, the Confiding One. V. 

116. (See Nos. 391, 485.) 

393. the Most-pleasant One. Q. xii. 101 ; H. 43 ; 
Ht. 30; E.85; Es. 58. 

Occurs also in the two following compounds. The name 

. •55 f ij y 

Ajcs is very frequent with men. 

394. the Most-pleasant to His servants. Q. 

■xlii.TS.' ■-■■■■■■■■ 

■ :C-a ' ^ 

895. ' (—L^^ the Most-pleasant, All-cognizant One. 

Q. vi. 103 ; xsii. 62 ; sxxi. 15 ; xxxiii. 34 ; Ixvii. 14 ; V. 117. 
(See Nos. 119, 893.) 

396. jjjJL'T (_1^T the Most-pleasant, the Disposer. Y. 
118. (See No. 393. The title^S^T is not in the lists. Its 
verb occurs in Q. x. 3, 32 ; xiii. S ; xxxii. 4.) 
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897. A*.V <U p there is not one a peer unto Eim 
(unto Whom there is not one as a peer). Q. cxii. 4. 

898. aJj p Who hath not hegotten, Q. cxii. 8. (See Nos. 
899, 486.r 

899. aJjj ^ Who hath not been hegotten, Q. cxii. S. (See 
Nos. 398, 487.) 

p ^ c-o 

400. Ar^uJl the Glonous One. Ht. 65; Es. 96. (See No. 

422.) \ 

401. cpl.!^T the Effacer of iniquities. V. 119. 
(See No. 4180 

The Terb occurs in Q. xiii. 89. 

*402. the Deoiser of stratagems. (See No. 129.) 

408. uJ3lX.lT the Owner. Q. i. 3 ; iii. 25 ; Ht. 4. (See 
Nos. 404, 406.) 

Occurs once more in Q. xliii. 77, not applied to God. 

404. uiJ-«jT ui3lX the Owner of the kingdom (of heaven 
and earth, and hell). Q. iii. 25 ; Ht. 83 ; Es. 98. (See No. 
408.) 

406. uXJu the Owner of the dag of retribution. 

Q. i. 3. ' (See No. 403.) 

406. the Hinderer. Ht. 90; E. 60 ; Es. 46. 

407. AiUJ ! the Spreader-out (of a bed, etc.). Q. li. 48. 
(SeeNo.ko.) 

408. ^ the Originator. Ht. 68 ; B. 67 ; Es. 29 ; 
Lane. (See Nos. 49, 409.) 

409. the OngmatOTp the EeUamer (to earth 
afc death, to life at the resiirreetioE, etc., etc.)* Lane. (See 
Nos. 408, 451.) 

410. the Manifest One. Q. xxiv. 25, etc.; H. 66; 
E. 89, (See Nos. 95, 111.) 

' P P ^ t ' f ^ p ^ **^■'**'10 ''33 

The expression is : , l ^ 4131 verily God-— lie 

is the truth, the manifest; where t may he understood 
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to be a second predicate of or a qualificative of \ as 
it agrees in gender, number, and case with both. Lexically, 
it belongs to the latter rather than to through ^ . The 
word occurs more than a hundred times in Q., applied to 
thirty different names of men and demons, acts and things, 
good and bad ; not once to God directly. Still, in sense it 
is fairly a divine title, and the passage quoted is considered 
sufficient to give it Qur’anic authority. 

411. the Manifest One, the Returner, Y. 

120. (See Nos. 410, 451.) 

Apparently, a misreading for or it 

may be for 

412. JIaiu.!! the High-Exalted One (above all calumny, 

slander, reproach, or defect). Q. xiii. 10 ; H. 57 ; Ht. 77 ; 
Es. 97. (See Nos. 112, 280, 370, 888, 413.) 

The full grammatical form of the word, when definite, is 
as given by Lane from several authorities. Venera- 
tion, however, for the smallest peculiarities of the original 
codex of the Qur an has perpetuated the present form. So 
much so that, in Persian and Turkish, where the definite 
article is dropped, the form JlxSX is always used, and 
is, so to say, unknown. This is in direct opposition to the 
general rule in those two languages, by which the final ^ 
of such words as , is retained, and they are 

UJ> 

always written ^\3 , etc., when, in Arabic, indefinitely, 

they would become etc. 

413. the High-exalted One, Lane. (See remarks 
in No. 394.) 

=^414. Ihe Establisher of all things, Q. 

xxvii. 90. 

■OA >'>■'03^ , tS-O ii«Ox Cl A 

The verb occurs in the passage cited jS \ 

bg the work of Godf who hath established all things. 
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Proud One. Q. lis. 23 ; H. 92; Ht. 11; 
E. 12; Es. 11. (See Nos. 80, 887, 416.) 

The word occurs twice also in Q. si. 28, 37, applied to 
proud men and proud hearts, without the definite article. 

416. jls) 1 tke Proud, the Ever-creating One. Y. 

121. (See Nos" 121, 415.) 

417. the Yery-jirm One. Q. li. 58; H. 77 ; Ht. .54; 
Es. 42. (See Nos. 155, 221.) 

’*418. the Confirmer. (See No. 401.) 

The verb occurs in Q. xiii. 89, etc., Be cancels 

and confirms. 

P _pC-0 

*419. the Fixer, 

The verb occurs in Q. xiv. 32. 

420. ^ the Favourably-answering One. Q. xi. 64 ; 
H. 51; Ht. 44; E. 82 ; Es. 86. (See Nos. 378, 421, 501.) 

421. the Favourable- Answerer ofi prayers. 
Y. 122. (See No. 420.) 

422. the Most- Qloriom One, Q. iL 76 ; Ixxxv. lo; 

H. 53 ; Ht" 48 ; E. 22 ; Es. 75. (See Nos. 106, 146, 400.) 

C-O r*- „ 

Is also applied to the ^^Qur'an,” Q* 1* 1» 

and IxxxY. 21. The name of as is m^ell re- 

membered^ was borne by the father of the present Saltan of 
Turkey, himself named 

*423. ^ the Bene^cent One. (See next No.) 

The word occurs many times in Q., singular and plural, 
as applied to beneficent men. 

, C-O C-O 

424. the Beneficent, the Benignant One. Y. 
123. (See Nos. 82, 423.) 

' ' c-O'. ■ ■ ■ 

425. the Teller. Ht. 57; E. 70; Es. 54. 
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Tlie verb is four times used in Q. of God, wbo counts men’s 
works, etc. On six other occasions it relates to men. 

CO 

*426. ^ Justzjier of the right hy His 

rcord. 

The verb occurs in Q. x. 82. 

CO 

427. ^ i/ie Praised One. V. 124. 

The word occurs once only in Q., where it qualifies a 
“station,” jiu... This is very variously explained by 

commentators. But, since “ praise belongeth unto God,” 

j LO Co 

^ SXs:' He is certainly As a name for men the 

word is well known. 

428. . E. 50 ; Es. 31 ; erroneous for q.v. 

No. 431. 

c-o 

? 

429. ' the Comprehending One. Q. ii. 18 ; iii. 116 ; 
iv. 108, 125 ; viii. 49 ; xi. 94 ; xli. 54 ; Ixxxv. 20 j H. 6. 

t,o 

430. . V. 125 ; erroneous for , q.v. No. 431. 

CO ^ 

431. the Yivifier. Q.; H. 45; Ht. 60; V. 125; 

E. 50 ; Es" 31. (See Nos. 432, 433, 434.) 

The w^ord occurs twice only in Q. ; but the verb is found 
more than fifty times. 

^ pco 

*432. A-*..) \ Tivifier, the Returner (to dust, or 

to new life after death). (See No. 431, and remark in I 
No. 411.) 

*433. ^ the Tivifier, the Causer to die. (See 

Nos. 431, 475.) 

The verbs occur together in sundry places in Q. 

434. Tivifier (Eesuscitator) of the dead. 

Q. XXX. 49 ; xli. 39. 

The verb occurs above fifty times in Q. 

434a. JjaI'T the Administrator (of all worldly affairs). Q. 
(See note in No. 396.) 
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485. i^UJ Jij 1 the Commemorated One by ecery 

tongue, "v. 126. (See Nos. 444, 447, 488.) 

436. J^T the Ahaser, Ht. 25 ; V. 127 ; E. 48; Es. 37. 
(See No. 449.) 

The verb occurs in Q. iii. 25: *UJ 
Thou falsest to honour mhoynsoever Thou mill, and Thou abasest 
nhomsoever Thou rcill. E. 31 gives this same title, apparently 
for q.v. No. 480, thus twice noting one “name.” The 

Spanish rendering here is : “ Deballador de las plubias,” the 
Sender-down of the rains. Perhaps for qw. No. 442* 
*437. 1 the Guider to the right road. (See No. 222.) 

The word occurs in Q. xyiii. 16, and is there, as usually, 
applied to a spiritual guide, a teacher; of these God is the best. 

438. 1 the Purifier (of the soul, by wisdom, and know- 
ledge). 

The verb occurs twice in Q. iv. 52, and xxiv. 21, directly 
applied to God. This is suggested as the correct reading for 

^jjf, of V. .59. (See No. 282.) 

439. the Supplier of the means (i.e. the 

Cause of all Causes, the Great Cause, the Ultimate Cause), 
M. ; Lane. 

A philosophical title of God. 

440. He mho is invoked for aid. Q. xii. 18; sxi. 
112 ; H. 62 ; V. 128. (See Nos. 216, 886, 452.) 

441. the Shaper (Giver of outward form). Q. lix. 
24 ; H. 95; Ht. 13; E. 35; Es. 15. (See Nos. 15, 50, 116.) 

*442. ! the Leader astray. 

The verb is applied to God in Q. ii. 24 bis ; iv. 24 bis ; and 
other places. The word itself, however, is used of false teachers 
alone, in Q. xviii. 49 ; of Satan in xxviii. 14 : JJii 

; and again of a false guide in 
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ssxix. 38*. (See also No. S34; 

and last remark in No. 436, i .) 

443. JlillT the Giver of immunity (from disease, bodily or 
spiritual)* V. 129. 

444. jJj 1 the One ’Worshipped in all time. V. 
ISO. (See Nos. 485, 447, 488.) 

445. c-jjjtii I the Tormentor. Q, vii. 164 ; viii. 33 ; xvii. 
16, 60. 

446. 1 the Generally Known and Accepted One* V. 
13L 

Occurs thirty-eight times in Q. as a title of acts and deeds, 
in the sense of ^Uhat which is seemly It may be a divine 

✓ 9 ^c-o 

title with dervishes, who style themselves ^ J ^UJ ! they who 
are conversant, i.e. gnostics, the initiated into the mysteries* 

447. the Universally-Known One for 
ewery henef action* V. 132. (See Nos. 435, 444, 488.) 

448. the Raiser to honour. Ht. 24 ; K. 47 ; Es. 56. 

^ V--0 

The verb occurs in Q. iii. 25, with that of JA..J \, g.v. (No. 
436). (Compare Luke i. 52: “He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree.”) 

d* ' pco pc-^ 

*449, 1 the Raiser to honour, the Abaser. (See 

Nos. 436, 448.) " 

450. the Giver. Ht. 89. (See No. 890.) 

The verb occurs in Q. applied to God four times; especially 
in XX. 52 : lisli ^ our Lord is He 

who hath given all things to His creation. 

461. the Returner (of the living to the earth in death, 
and of the dead to life unto judgment). H. 97 ; Ht. 69 ; E. 
68 ; Es. 40. (See Nos. 49, 409, 411, 432, 475.) 

The verb occurs fifteen times in Q. 

462. the Aider. H. 88. (See Nos. 76, 216, 886, 
440.) 
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The word and its verb are not in Q. ; but they are implied 
in the title 1, q.v. 

453. the Maker independent^ Who renders hide-’ 
pendent. Ht. 88; R. 58 ; Rs. 67. (See No. 334.) 

The verb occurs in Q. ix. 28, etc, 

454. frequent Opener of the gates (of 
mercy, etc,), V. 183. 

The verb occurs in the passive voice in Q. vii. 38: ^>1}* f 
the gates of heaven shall not be opened unto 

them. 

*455. \ the Bestower of preeminence. 

The verb occurs in Q. sixteen times, and the verbal noun 
twice in xvii. 22, 72. 

456. the Able One (who can do so-and-so). Q. xviii, 
43; liv. 42, 55; lit. 69; R. 52; Rs. 66. (See Nos. 291, 
354, 873, 473.) 

457. ! the Meter out. H. 79 ; R. 58 (?). 

. The verb and verbal noun occur very many times in Q., 
especially in x. 5 : ffe meted out unto it (the moon) 

daily stages (in its monthly orbit, i.e. the so-called lunar 
ma?zsions). The word in R. 53 appears to be a mistranscription 
for q.v. No, 458. 

458. I* jJuJ 1 the Aiitepositor, Ht. 70 ; R. 58 (?) ; Es. 67. 
The verb is applied to God in Q., in 1. S7 only : “XA I 

1 put fonvard unto you the menace beforehand (and 
now it is put in execution on you). In E. 58, “jdi;.. U ye 
mucadmu” appears to be put for the present word. The 
Spanish verse is this : 

“ Anticipants a tu amor 
Antes que criadas fuesemos, 

Y sobrevino tu arahma (XL>^T) 

Tu perdon y tu remedio.” 

That verb is very frequently applied to other agents. 
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*459. ! the Antepodtor, Betropodtor. (See 

Nos. 458, 48W 

460. the Distributor equitably. Hfc. 85; V. 134; 

E. 40 ; Rs. 45. 

The plural is applied to men in Q. three times; the verb, 
three times also is likewise applied to men. But the ex- 
pression : b persistent in just distribution, applied 

to God, is in full accord with all conceptions of the Deity. In 
V. 134, kjiu is a typographical error for this word. 

the Giver of daily bread. Q. iv. 87 ; Ht. 39 ; 
V. 184. " . 

The passage cP i® explained by the 

commentators as meaning : God the feeder, or, the preserver, 
or, the able one^j^:^:^ V over all things. 

the Recompenser of good works. (See 


*462. c:. 


L5 


suggestion in o'v?, No. 385.) 

463. the King. Q. xx. 113; xxiii. 117; lix. 23; 
kii. 1 ; cxiv. 2 ; E. 5 ; Es. 4. (See Nos. 29, 464-471.) 

The word is also applied to man, as a king, in six jDlaces ; 
and as a sea-king ^ rater ^ corsair^ pirate, once, in xyiii. 76. 

464. the King, the Rightful One. Q. xx. 118. 
(See Nos. 28, 29,^94, 463.) 

465. (jmjOm 1 \ the King, the Most Holy One. Q. lix. 

23; Ixii. f; Y. 136^ (See Nos. 372, 463, 466, 467.) 

466. jCif j./lT 

JXjUIT the King, the Most Holy One, the Safety, the Trusting, 
the Confiding, the Most Mighty, the All-compelling One, the 
Proud. Q. lix. 23. (See Nos. 78, 242, 282, 872, 415, 463, 
465, 492, 49^) 

467. the King, the Most Holy 

One, the Most Mighty, Most Wise. Q. Ixii. 1. (See Nos. 97, 
282, 872, 463, 465.) 
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468. ui3Ji the King of the kingdom. 1. 86. 

A mistranscription for tlioU, q.v., sometimes 

written . 

469. \ 1 the King, the Mer-benefcent One. (See 

Nos. 463, 476.) 

470. (_>uuJTui^ the King of mankind,. Q. cxiv. 2. (See 
Nos. 36,"l52, 205.) 

4^1. the King, the Inheritor, V. 137. (See 

Nos. 468, 514.) 

472. the Holder in possession. Q. liv. 55. (See 
Nos. 403, 463.) 

473. jifLii 1 1 the Holder in possession, the Able One. 

Q. liv. 55/ (See Nk 456, 472.) 

P o ^**''*® 

^474. the Praised (PvdiiBewoTthj) One, 

pC-O 

415, 1 the Death-causing One, H. 46 ; Ht. 61 ; S. 

61; Es. 867 (See Nos. 431, 451.) 

The verb occurs twenty times in Q. 

476. the Ever-bestorcing One. H. 59; V. 135, (See 
Nos. 168, 469.) 

477. the Taker of vengeance. Ht, SO; E. 55; Es. 
79. (Sk Nos. 137, 239.) 

The plural occurs three times in Q., xssii. 22, 

sliii. 40, xliv. 15 ; hut this is a figure of speech, as the One 
God is there speaking of Himself alone. 

*478. <sal*T) 

> the Saver (from evil or dansrer; the Saviour). 

*479. , 

The verbs occur each many times in Q. (See also No. 
485.) 

*480. jj^ ^ causes to descend. (See Nos. 130, 

*481. 436.) 

The verbs occur very many times in Q., in various shades 
of signification. 
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*482, 


the Dispenser of favours (blessings) . (See No. 


The verb occurs sixteen times in Q., as in i. 6 : 

uLJwSI the may of those on whom Thou hast dispensed 

favour* 

483. ffsuii 1 ! the Dispenser of blessings, Conferrer of 

preeminence. V. 138. (See also No. 482.) 

484. the Transmitter of blessings. Y. 139. 

485. the Deliverer (from danger or evil). (See Nos. 
478, 479.) 

The verb occurs four times in Q., once in iii. 99, applied 
to God, twice to man, and once in the passive voice. 

486. ^ho hath not begotten, E. 98 ; Es. (See 

No. 898^.r ^ ^ 

487. ^ y* Wiu hath not been begotten. E. 99. (See 
No. 399.) 

y ^ Mtp. p p O 

488. the Extant in every place. V. 140. 
(See Nol 4351 444, 447.) 

489. the Postponer, Ht. 71 ; R. 54 ; Rs. 49. (See 
No. 459.) 

The verb is found in Q. twelve times applied to (rod. 

490. the Patron. Q. ii. 286 ; iii. 143, etc. (See 
Nos. 491, 502.) 

Twelve times applied to God in Q., and six times otherwise. 
It is the special title of the Sultan of Morocco, generally 
written '^Muley” by Europeans. our Pair on^h 
frequently given to high legal functionaries ; and in Turkish, 
is more particularly the honorific designation of 
the great mystic poet and founder of the order of Mevlevi 
dervishes, Jalalu-'d-Din of Qonya, surnamed Rilml, 

'■ "Ji ■ : ■.'...■i'-O' '■ ■■ 

491. fyi the Patron, the Aider. V. 141. (See 


Nos. 49 i7507.) 
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The two titles occur separately in Q. viii. 41 ; 

j Good is the Patron, and good the Aider, 

492. l the Believer (in the sincerity of His saints). 
Q. Ik, 23; H. 88; Ht 7; R. 8; Es, 8. (See Ho, 466,). ' V 

As one of the distinguishing titles of believers in God’s 
unity, Muhammad’s apostlesliip, the resurrection, last judg- 
ment, and a future eternal state of reward or punishment, 
the word is well known^ and occurs twenty-one times in Q., 
in the plural masculine. The Caliph’s special title is 

, ,pC-0 ^ 

1 Commander (Imperator) of the Believers, 

493. who causes to perish (the Destroyer). Q. vii. 
164. (See No. 494.) 

The passage is; ;! lliT God (will 

be) their destroyer, or their tormentor rath a grievous torment 

’^494. the Destroyer, the Tormentor (of 

the wicked). (See Nos. 44o, 493.) 

495. I t/ie Confiding One (in His saints). Q. lix. 23; 


Ht. 8 ; E. 9 ; Es. 7. (See Nos. 892, 466.) 

Occurs once more, applied to the Qur’an, in Y. 62, as a hook 
to give confidence to the people as to the prophet’s mission. 

496. the Helper. Q. iii. 143. (See Nos. 131, 607.) 

497. the Advantageous One. Ht. 92; E. 65; Es. 44; 
Lane. (See No. 498.) 

The verb is of very frequent occurrence in Q, 

498. jldJi jjUli the Advantageous One, the Detrimental 
One. Lane. (See Nos. 272, 497.) 

499. We. Q. vi. 152 ; is. 102; xii. 8, etc. (See No. 43.) 
600. SaUsT Jtj good the Outspreader. Q. li. 48. (See No. 

407.) 

By a figure of speech, the passage gives the plural. 

501. ^ good the Favourable Answerer (of prayer). 

Q. xxxvii. 73. (See No. 420.) 
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502. ffood the Patron. Q. viii. 41 ; H. 47; E. 41. 

(See No. 490.) " 

503. good the Aider. Q. viii. 41 ; H. 48 ; E. 42. 
(See No. 507.) 

The passage gives^*..^! ^**3 j (**i’ 

504. jJw good the One in charge. Q. iii. 167. (See 
No. 526.)'" 

50.5. the Light. Q.; H. 67; Ht. 98; E. 20; Es. 73. 
(See No.'soe.) 

Occurs forty-two times in Q., but once only as a title of God. 

506. ^ the Light of the heavens and of 

the earth, Q. xxiy. 85. (See No. 505.) 

507. the Aider. Q. iv. 47; 7iii. 41; xsii. 78. (See 
Nos. 1317406, 491, 503, 532, 588.) 

Occurs also twenty-one times otherwise applied. 

*508. L..^sPr^y] the Indispensable One, (See No. 509.) 

p fi C-tf ^ C-O 

*509. the Indispensable of existetice (i.e. 

the indispensably Existent). M. (See No. 508.) 

A philosophical qualification, much in nse. 

510. the Perceimr. Ht. 64; E. 77. (See No. 511. 
The total numerical value of the letters in is given by 
Ht., 14 ; that of those in 19 ; thus showing that the two 
words were correctly written as separate titles.) 

511. the Sole One. Q. ; H. 19 ; Ht. 66; Es. 85. 
(See Nos. 80, 87, 512, 513. See also remark in No. 510 on 
the numerical value of the component letters.) 

512. jjllM the Sole, the Able One. Y. 142. (See 

No. 51 l7 

513. the Sole, the Allcompelling One. Q. 
xii. 39; xiii. 17 ; xiv. 49; xxxviii. 65; xxxix, 6; xl. 16; V. 
143. (See Nos. 30, 382, 511.) 

514. the Inheritor. Q. xv. 23 ; xxi. 89; xxviii. 
52; H. 61: Ht. 97 ; E. 75: Es. 49. (See Nos. 59. 132, 471.) 
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Occurs three times also applied to men : ii. 283 ; sxiii. 10; 
sxviii. 4/ 

515. the Ample One. Q. ; H. 12; lit. 45; E. 36; 
Es. 72. (See Nos. 186, 840, 516-519.) 

516. Ample, All-nke One. Q. iv. 129. 
(See Nos. 97, 515.) 

517. theAmple^ Omnkcierd One, Q. ii, 109, 
248, 263, 271; iii. 66; y. 59; sxiv. 32. (See Nos. 308, 
'.5150. " 

? -yj .,.^3 p y. Co 

518. ^ Ample, Most pleasant One. V, 
144. (See Nos. 898, 515.) 

519. Sj^] t/w Ample of Forgweness, Q. liii. 33, 

*520. <4'jJT the Keeper of His pi'omise, (See No. 5.25.) 

521. the Shielder, Q. xiii. 37. 

522. the Adjoining One, Ht. 76 ; Es. 90. (See 
No. 529.)'^ 

In Q. xiii. 12, not directly applied to God; nor the verb, 
in ix. 124. 

523. JJpl the Tent-peg, V. 145. 

The plural, JUjS, occurs three times in Q,, xxxriii. 12; 
Ixxviii. 7; and Ixxxix. 9. In the first and last Pharaoh is 
called possessed of tent-pegs. This is explained as 

signifying : lord of a kingdom firmly held up by institutions. 
In the second passage, the ‘^mountains’' are termed “the 
tent-pegs ” of the earth. In astrology, the term is applied 
to the four cardinal signs of the ecliptic, \vhich are, at any 
given moment, the ascending, descending, and two culminating 
signs. In mysticism, again, a is a sai-nt of the third order, 
a cardinal, in the hierarchy of which the chief is styled I 

In the highest mysticism, God may be looked upon as the 
tent-peg, i,e, the sheet-anchor, upon whom the stability of all 
else rests. 
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14; H. 54 ; Ht. 47 ; E. 30; Es. 51. (See Nos. 219, 
333.) 

525. the Most Sure to fulfil His promise. V. 44* (See 
Nos. 148, 52£.) 

526. J-^pT the Alter Ego. Q. ; H. 39; Ht. 52; E. 79; 
Es. 95. (See Nos. 802, 504, 627, 528.) 

Occurs twentj-four times ia Q., of which thirteen apply to 
God, as a protector, or as an adversary acting for another. 
All Ministers of State and Ambassadors, down to Oharges- 
d’ Affaires, and even Yiee-Oonsuls or Agents, are styled 
Tlie Grand Vazir is 1 ' Ihe Absolute Alter Ego. In 

all marriage contracts the two parties are represented, each by 
a jSy Agents in commercial transactions also bear this title. 

527. the One in Chay'ge^ the Provider. V. 
147. (See Nos. 220, 526.) 

528. (Sfl] the One in Charge, the Sufficient One. 

Y. 148. "(See Nos. 884, 526.) 

The expression lAj ^ with God in charge, it suffices^ 
occurs fourteen times in Q. 

529. the Yerg-next Adjoining One (the next of kin, 
next friend, patron or client, etc.). Q. ; H. 29 ; Ht. 55 ; E. 71 ; 
Es. 76. (See Nos. 522, 530—532.) 

Occurs eleven times in Q. as a divine title, and other thirty- 
two times applied to man, Satan, etc. A saint is styled 

Ap the plural or designating the 

samts; ^uLi 1 means the saintly qtcality, saintship. 

9 . C-O' 

580. Jwj.s' ' J \ the Yery'^ext, Very Praiseworthy One. 
Q. xli. 27. (See Nos. 105, 529.) 

531. the Yery-next Friend of the Godfearing. 

Q. xlv. is ' (SerNos. 312, 529.) 

582. j^\ 1 the Yery-next Friend, the Aider. Q. ii. 

101, 114, etc. (See Nos. 507, 529.) 

Implied; not literallv applied to God. 
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533. the All-Bestower. Q. iii. 6 ; sssYiii. 8, 34; 

H. 31; Ht. 16 ; Es. 18. (See Nos. 292, 584.) 

The name of is not nnfreqnent. It lias become 

famous as that of the zealous votary or reformer of central 
Arabia, who originated, about seventy years ago, the Muslim 
puritan sect everywhere known in Islam as the Wahhabi 
heretics. They are extremely narrow in their views, literal 
in their deductions of dogma, and cruel in their dealings with 
others, like all zealots. Palgrave has well portrayed them 
in his Travels through Central Arabia^ 

584. the All-Besto7ver, Thry Bomitifid 07ie, 
V. 149. ‘ (See Nos. 3S9, 533.) 

585. the Road- Guide. Q. xxii. 53 ; xxv. 33 ; Ht. 94 ; 
E. 21; Es" 20. (See Nos. 536, 537.) 

Occurs other eight times in Q, applied to men, etc. 

536. the Guide f the Bti^ong One. V. 150. 

(See Nos."879, 535.) 

*537. 1 ^ Guide, the Mideader. (See Nos. 

442, 535.) 

9 ' tij -O 'X 

538. the Guide^ the Aider. Q.xxv. 33. (See 
Nos. 50?" 535.) " 

539. ^ He. Q. (See Nos. 25, 27, 110, 144.) 

Occurs hundreds of times in Q., as applied to God. The 

ejaculation of aJli is well known in Islam. All epistles 
and formal writings bear this name in the extreme upper 

margin, sometimes with the addition JUf IlT He is 
God, be His glory extolled, Ij 0 Thou who art He ! is a 
common exclamation, addressed to any one to call his attention, 

before saying anything more. Jl Say thou : He 

is the God, a sole one. Q. cxii. 1. 

540. iU!. V. 151. 

This appears so hopelessly corrupt, that I hazard no guess 
at its possible emendation. 
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Postscript. 

Since writing tlie above, the following additional “comely 

naiJtes^^ liave been met with: 541. the Eternal in the 

■dj . j/ c-o 

future; 542. the Eternal in the pa&t ; 543, 

the Permanent One, Eternal in the future; 544. ^ 

the Generous; 54o, Creator of the mornings; 
546. the Understander ; 547. the Ancient ^ 

Eternal in the past ; 548. 1 the AlUbountifid 

JP P ^ ^ 0*%i> ^ P ^ t P P 

absolutely ; 649. Oj.-*.*!! the Worshipped; 550. j/.-» 

Eispierser of the community ; Sol, j^^)l\ the Meter out of 

events; 552, good the Provider for those dependent 

on Him, Doubtless, many and many another will be chanced 
upon ; and there is every probability that a thousand can be 
collected and surpassed. 


Art. II , — Notes on a micly-dmomrecl Olay Cylinder of 
Cyrus the Great. By Major-General Sir H. 0. 
Rawlinson, President and Director of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, 

The Society was informed in the Report which was read 
at the Anniversarjr Meeting in May, and which has since 
been printed in the Journal, that many new Inscriptions 
had recently been discovered in Babylonia by Mr. Hormazd 
jRassam. When that gentleman lately returned to England 
^from Mesopotamia, he left working parties both at Babylon 
land Nineveh, and it is from the excavations of the former 
place that the British Museum has recently received the 
very interesting relic which I am now about to describe. 
This relic, which is a broken clay cylinder of Cyrus the 
Great, 9 inches long, with a diameter of 3| inches at the end 
and 4| in the middle, w^as deposited apparently by the king 
in one of the temples of Merodach at Babylon, shortly after 
\his conquest of the city, a conquest which is w^ell known 
|to form the climax of one of the most brilliant episodes in 
fjthe history of Herodotus, and which has long been rendered 
I famous throughout the Christian and Jewish worlds by 
|its immediate connexion with the feast of Belshazzar, as 
described by Daniel the Prophet. The Cylinder is un- 
fortunately too much broken to admit of a complete or 
connected translation being made of the text, which originally 
extended to forty-five long lines of very minute ■writing, 
and there are besides many words and phrases in the inscrip- 
tion of doubtful import ; but still some passages are fortunately 
I preserved which are of the greatest historical value, and 
I altogether the Cylinder is perhaps the most interesting 
I Cuneiform document that has been yet discovered. The 
* opening of the inscription is entirely lost, and for the 
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first half dozen lines a few words only can be recovered, 
whicli would seem, however, to show that a king was theni 
in power, in Babylonia (from after-notices we find him to be \ 
Rahc-nahid— the Habonidus of the Greeks), who, although | 
he took measures for the temporal security of the province, ^ 
and strengthened IJr and the other fortified cities, neglected 
the temples and tampered with the ceremonial worship. 
The rites of Merodaoh, king of the gods,’^ were ap- 
parently superseded by the worship of inferior deities. 
Through his neglect the defences became dilapidated. At 
this desecration the Lord of the Gods (presumably Mero- 
dach) was deeply grieved, and all the Gods inhabiting the? 
temples of Babylon deserted their shrines. In the festivals 
(or processions), which were held at Oahamia (which I shall ! 
presently show was the core of Babylon), Merodach andj 
his kindred gods (were no longer seen) (P). They had re-J 
moved to other congregations which had retained places 
for them ; then the people of Sumir and Akkad ^ (the usual| 
designation for the country population of Babylonia proper j 
as distinguished from the townsmen), who had been left in I 
darkness (?), prayed to Merodach to return (to his old 


^ A g^reat deal lias been ■writton on the subject of the Sumir and AhJcad^ the 
presumption universally being that the names indicated an ethnical distinction 
among the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia. My oivni view, however, has 
always been that the names merely appplied to the fixed inhabitants ” and the 
‘•Yomades,” or, which is the same thing, to the Lowlanders and Highlanders 


without any necessary distinction of nationality. ^ which joined to emi 

or Ussan “ a race,’' denotes the Stmir, certainly means a fixed abode,’ ' 
siihiu; while the double which is the Ahhad monogram, is equated with 

liuri (**]n )7 the inhabitants of which along the Babylonian 

frontier are, and always have been, “ Homadic.’* ATckad for Anhad is the same 
word as the Arabic Nyd, I may add that a similar distinction between 
“MU’" and “plain” also occurs in the Inscriptions under the form of 




Arman m IBadin^ sometimes coirupted to 


j^>-<y ^ ^ y <( y ^y >->-yj FadanvaAlman (see B.M.I, vol. ii. 

pi. 38, 1. 40), the compound title being a mere transcription of the 

Fadan Aram of the Bible. The original Turanian title of Kingi-Burbur must | 
have meant etymologically “ Ifiaiii ” and “ Hill,” rather than “ fixed” and “ no- | 
made,” but siibsequeiitiy'the titles seem to have been used indifiierently. It is | 
quite possible that in Sumir-miwe may have the original of the Greek Seju-ipajaiy, | 
iised eponymously like Xinus, ]!iledus, Berses, Armenus, etc., and referring to the J 
fixed population both of Assyria and Babylonia, 
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haunts) ; he granted their prayer, returned and rejoiced the 
land, selecting a king, who, according to his wishes, might 
govern the people, whom he committed to Ms charge. So he 
proclaimed the name of Cyrus, king of the city of Ansm, 
Ho be king over the whole country, and to all people he 
' declared his title. The country of Gtdi and all its forces, 
I whom lie caused to bow before his feet, as well as the 
^ whole nation of the black-heads, whom he brought into his 
hand, he made to rest in security and order (?). Merodach, 
the great lord, the feeder of his people, in his double 
capacity (?), directed his heart and hand and caused him to 
live (or worship ?) joyfully. To his own city of Babylon 
he summoned him to march, and he caused him to take 
the road to Dindir (one of the popular names for Babylon); 
like a friend and benefactor (?) he conducted his arm}^ His 
far-extending forces, of which, like the waters of the river, 
the numbers could not be told, and their precious swords 
w^ere the pride of his army; (?) without fighting or opposition 
he brought them near Cal-anna, and his city of Babylon 
he surrounded and conquered. Hahonidiis, the king who 
idid not worship him, he delivered into the hand of Gyrus. 
|Then the people of Dindir, all of them and many of the 
|8umirs and Akkads, nobles and high priests, revolted and 
|refused to kiss his feet (ie. Habonidus’s) ; they rejoiced in his 
l(ie, Cyrus’s) sovereignty and changed their allegiance. The 
god in whose service the dead are raised to life, and wdio 
helps all in difficulty and want (?), thoroughly befriended Imn 
and blazoned forth his proclamation (as follows) : I am 
Cyrus, the supreme (?) king, the great king, the powerful 
;king, king of Dindir, king of Sumir and Akkad, king of 
;the four races ; son of Oambyses, the great king, king of the 
,;eity of Aman ; grandson of Gyrus, the great king, king of 
the city of Aman ; great-grandson of Teispes, the great 
|dng, king of the city of Aman. The ancient I’oyal family, 
of which Bel and Hebo had sustained the rule in the good- 
ness of their hearts, faded away when I entered victoriously 
into Dindir. With joy and gladness in the royal palace I 
established the seat of sovereignty. Merodach, the great lord, 
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the teart of Ms follower w sons of Diadir and. . . . 

(this passage is mutilated and the sense cannot be recovered), 
wide-spreading army was peacefully established through- 
out Dindir and the many districts of Sumir and Akkad, 
their good order was not disturbed (?). The high places of 
Babylon and all its fortresses I maintained in good preserva- 
tion. The sons of Dindir had neglected to repair their 
dilapidations (?). Their fissures gaped, their walls bulged 
out. To the work of repairing his shrine, Merodach, the 
great lord, addressed himself (?). To me Cyrus the king, 
liis worshipper, and to Cambyses my son, the offspring of my 
heart, and to my faithful army (the god) auspiciously granted 
his favour (.P), so that we succeeded in restoring (the shrine) 
to its former perfect state (?) (all very doubtful). Many^ 
of the kings dwelling in high places, who belonged to the 
various races inhabiting the country between the Upper 
Sea (or Mediterranean) and the Lower Sea (or Persian 
Gulf), together with the kings of Syria and the unknown 
regions beyond {Siitaru, a word otherwise unknown) (?), 
brought to me their full tribute at Cal-anna, and kissed 
my feet. (They came) from . . . . as far as the cities of 
Assur and Istar, from Agate, Ismmmk, the cities of Zamhan, 
Mk-Turmi, and Duran, m far as the skirts of Guti, and 
the fortresses along the banks of the Tigris,^ where they 
had been settled from ancient times. The gods who dwelt 
among them to their places I restored, and I assigned them 
a permanent habitation. All their people I assembled, and 
I restored their congregations; and the gods of Sumir and 
Akkad, whom Nabonidus had inaugurated at the festivals 
(or i^rocessions) of the lord of the gods at Cal-anna, by 
command of Merodach, the great lord, I assigned them 


^ The Tigris is here represented under its old Turanian form of 

Masgugar (as the name is phonetically spelt 
in a fragment recently discovered), which seems to have simply meant flowing as 
water/’ Sttpn, its Assyrian equivalent, answering to the Arabic Sih. Idik 

was probably a Turanian root -with the same meaning, to which was added the 
suffix in as in Turm, 8upna, Arna^ etc. A feminine ending then formed 
Idiknat, which was corrupted into Idiklat, and ultimately Mjlat, the present 
name. 
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an honourable seat in their sanctuaries, as was enjoyed 
hy all the other gods in their own cities. And daily I 
prayed to Bel and Nebo that they would lengthen my 
days, and would increase my good fortune, and would 
repeat to Merodacb, my lord, that, ^ Thy worshipper Cyrus 
the Hug, and his son Camhj^ses , . . . 

There are ten more lines of inscription, which probably 
contain prayers, but the writing is too much mutilated to 
admit of any connected sense being made out ; for the last 
six lines, indeed, a few isolated characters at the end of 
the lines are all that remain. 

In discussing this inscription, the first point to which it 
seems desirable to draw attention is, that it finally settles 
the vexed question as to the genealogy of Cyrus the Great. 
It proves that he was descended in five generations from 
Achaemenes, the direct line of descent being; 1, Achsemenes; 

Teispes ; 3, Cyrus ; 4, Cambyses ; and 5, Cyrus, in exact 
accordance with the testimony of Herodotus,^ and in cor- 
rection of Diodorus, who is supposed to have placed another 
Cambyses between Cyrus I. and Teispes, since he gives that 
. name to the brother of a certain Atossa, who was ancestress in 
the fourth degree of Anaphes, one of the seven conspirators. 

; The inscription further proves, in opposition to the opinion of 
i Dr. Oppert,^ that the crown descended uninterruptedly from 
jAchasmenes to Cyrus the Great, though it still leaves us 
iin doubt how to explain the statement of Darius at 
SBehistun, that eight of his ancestors had been kings 
|before him in two ' lines, he himself being the ninth.^' 
Perhaps, however, Ariaramnes remained in Persis when his 
father Teispes pushed on to Anaan ; and he and his son 
Arsames may thus have been kings in that province, though 
the next descendant, Hystaspes, lost all independent power 
on the rise of Cyrus the Great. At any rate, it is only hy 

^ For tlie position of Cpus in the family of the Acha'inenidie, see P^awlinson^s 
|Herodotus, xol iv. p. 260. The only modification in the Trofessor’s geneuh?gical 
ischeme -which the recent discovery renders necessary is the eliniinatioii of 
iCambyses, son of Teispes, doubtfully introduced on the authority of Diodorus, see 
f^ot. bib, p. 1158. 

^ See liecords oi^ the Past, toL vii. p. 87. 
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some special explanation of this sort that we can justify the 
statement of Darius. Pending further research, therefore, 
I propose to give the royal line in a double series, as follows : 

1. Achoemenes. 

o 

2. Teispes. 


3/ Cyrus. 

4. Cambyses. 

5. Cyrus tbe Great. 

6. Cambyses. 


7. Ariaramnes. 

8. Arsames. 
(Hystaspes.) 

9. Darius. 


Hystaspes, we know from Herodotus, was only a private „ 
individual (and, indeed, we find him in the Behistun In- ' 
scription acting in a subordinate capacity to his father; 
as leader of the troops against the revolted Parthians), and i 
although it may seem to militate against the royal position | 
of Ariaramnes and Arsames that the title of king is not 
attached to their names at Behistun, the very same objec- 
tion might be taken in regard to Teispes and Acheemenes, 
both of whom were, undoubtedly, independent monarch s. 

The next point to consider is the more interesting and 
important question of the native country of the Persian 
race, from whence Cyrus invaded Babylonia. It has often 
been remarked by Ass 3 uian students that when the name 
of Persia {Parma or -*^1 y]!) occurs in the inscriptions' 

of Mneveh, the allusion seems to be to a Northern district • 
of Media and not to the Southern region on the Persians 
Gulf ; and we now further find that the Achaemenians before 1 
their Western conquests did not call themselves kings | 

of Persia, but kings of the city of Ansan. The explanation 
which I now venture to give of this hitherto unknown 
name, is as follows. The name of a barbarous country to 
the east of Babylonia often occurs in the earlier Cuneiform 
documents, which is written >->-y Jl^y >“>-y and which 
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lias been Wtlierto usually read zb Anduan^ but tlie second 
letter has tbe power of m as well as of du, and it is 
therefore equally permissible to read the name as Ansrm, 
This same name of Amcm is again stated in a gloss 
(B. M. 1. toL ii. pL 47, 1. 18) to be pronounced Assan, 
the nasal, as usual, being assimilated with the following 
sibilant, and it is explained in the same passage by Elamtu 
Elymman.;’’ That or Asscm must be a part of Elam, 

or immediately adjoining that province, is further shown 
^by the frequent junction of the name, especially in the 
fustrological tablets, with SuhartUy^ which was a well-known 
^title for the portion of Susiana that adjoins the mountains, 
ilt is very curious then to find that, although, as far as I 
know, Grreek and Eoman authors are entirely silent as 
to any country or city of Anscm, or Assmiy in Western 
^Persia, there is a notice of Asscm in a very early 
land learned Arabic writer Ibn-el-Nadim, who had unusually 

( good means of information as to genuine Persian traditions. 
This writer ascribes the invention of Persian writing to 
Jamshid, the son of Tivenghan (who, wuth the Zoroastrians 
was the Eponym of the Persian race), and adds that he, 
J amshid, dwelt at Assan, one of the districts of Tuster 
(modern Shuster) — Kitab-el-Fihrist, p. 12, 1. 22. From 
what Pehlevi source this information is derived I have no 
means of discovering; but I am stronglj^ tempted to believe 
.' that the Elymman Asmn of the inscriptions, and the Shuster 
'dependency of that name, are one and the same. 

Where then are we to look for the site? In Smith’s 
Primitive Geographical list (Biblical Archmol. Journal, 
volume i, page 87) Asmn (ot Auduan as there printed) 
comes between Erkl (one of the earliest of Ohaldman 
capitals, and represented by the modern ruins of T/iii)^ 

^ For a notice of tlie king of Ansm md Suhartu united, see B.M.I. vol. iii. 
pi, 60, iines 67 and 6S. 

* The name of the city of written plionetically in B.M.I. voi. hr, pL 

21, col. 2, 1. 49, as sri HJ -^=1 <H. y i.e. first 

and last characters being determinative and non-phonetic. Yow Tuhha is re- 
peatedly given as the Accadian form of Assyrian cUhu^ Heb. 
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and MarhJimi}- wliicli would lead us to look for the site 
either in the valley of the Kerkha or of the Dezful 
River ; but, on the other hand, a district so far to the 
west could hardly be called a dependency of Shuster. I 
should, indeed, have naturally looked for a locality im- 
mediately to the East of Shuster, in the direction of Persis, 
and should thus have selected the plain of Mai Amir 
(the Aidej of the Arabs) as the most suitable position 
for Amoiy had not the inscriptions in that vicinity, at 
Kal-Fardun and Slu'kaft-i- Salman, afforded evidence of 
Turanian rather than Arian nationality.^ I am compelled, 
therefore, for the present, and pending further research,^ 
to place Assan somewhere in the plain of Ram-Hormuz, ' 
which, in deference perhaps to some old tradition, was a. 
very favourite resort of the Sassanian kings, when the native^sl 
race was again restored to power. 

Some explanations are now required regarding the country 
of Guii, which is twice mentioned in the Inscription of 
Cyrus. Giitu is found in one of the syllabaries as the 
Accadian ^ equivalent of Garradu, a warrior, which we 

nitD, Arab. Thib^ -wliieli is usually represented by the monogram 

‘good’ or ‘blessed,’ and (as tbe name of the famous city 

of Hea, and primitive capital of Southern Babylonia is commonly Avritten) 
is thus shown to be the same as the Thih of modern geography. This city, halt- 
Avay between Susa and Wasit, still exhibits some very remarkable ruins, haAung 
bee‘n until recently the head-quarters of the Sabmans of Irak, and is known tradi- 
tionally as the city of Seth. j^Iany cii-cumstances, indeed, combine to show that 
the legend of a terrestrial Paradise arose from this region, the triad of Ann, Bel^ 
and ileV' ansAvering to the Biblical Cain (the elder), Abel^ and Sdh, father of 
or ‘mankind.’ But this difficult subject can hardly be treated in a casual 
note. A biief account of the ruins of Thib Avill be found in Layard’s Xhuzistan 
paper, Journ. Eoy. Geog. Soc. vol. xai. p. 69. 

^ Markhmi has a A’ery Arifin aspect, standing probably for Maraklish or the ? 
'Mappaa-iov of Ptolemy. *The name also occurs in B.M.I. vol. ii. pi. 50, 1. 66, and 
it Avas evidently, therefore, a place of some consequence. 

® See the copies of these Elynuean inscriptions in Layard’s collection, published 
by the British Sluseum, pis. 31/32 and 36/37. Layard, in his paper on Khuzistan, 
mentions tAvelve dilferent localities in Eiymais where Cuneiform Inscriptions are 
either knoAvn or believed to exist, yet of this grand historical collection we have only 
tAvo short and badly copied specimens. "What a field, then, does Eiymais present 
for an enterprising archaeologist ! 

^ I have frequently in this paper used the Avord Accadian in the sense in Avhich 
it is noAV generally employed to denote the leading Turanian dialect of ancient ^ 
Babylonia ; but it must not be supposed that I really attach any special ethnical | 
value to the designation. According to my view the Akkad Avere mere highland I 
Nomades, -who used a great variety of dialects, principally, but not exclusively, | 
Tui'anian. 
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have the authority of Strabo for taking to be the original 
form of the name of the Carduchi or Kurds} The Gufyi 
then were the warlike tribes who dwelt along the mountains 
overhanging Assyria and Babylonia, from Armenia to 
Siisiana, They were the immediate neighbours of the 
Medes, and are thus repeatedly joined with them in the 
Inscriptions of Sargon. In all probability the subjugation 
of the Gufi TemTd.ed. hj Cyrus before his descent upon 
Babylon included his conquest of the Medes. I may further 
notice that Mount Nizir, upon which, according to the 
Chaldsean account of the Deluge, the ark rested on the 
subsidence of the waters, is called GuH in the Inscriptions, 
and it retains the title of Mount Judi^ the regular xlrabicized 
form of Gtdiy to the present day ; the tradition, moreover, 
of the ark having rested there still attaching to the spot. 
A more difficult matter for inquiry is involved in the 
Accadian name for Guth which seems to be “ the Post of 
the God Anu,’^ referring probably to some myth of the early 
races connected with their notions of the Cosmogony.^ 

The other names contained in the geographical list of 
the Cyrus Cylinder are all sufficiently well known. The city 

E f Assur was the old capital at Keleh Shergat, while the 
ity of Istar might he either Nineveh or Arbela, as the 
goddess had special shrines in both cities. As Nineveh, 
however, was in ruins in the time of Cyrus, I suppose 
the name to refer to Arbela, and infer from its mention 

^ For equivalence of Gufu and Gar}'ad?i, see Delitzscli’s Assvr. Les. p. 58, 1. 20. 
As a title of Yergal, Gut-gut and GarratUi are used indifferently, B.M.I. vol. ii. 

pi. 54, 1. 71 ; wMle >->- (whieli was probably somuled Guf^ the last 

letter being phonetic complement), when applied as an epithet to Merodach. is 
also translated by Gardu^ B.M.I. vol. iv. pi. 20, lines 7 and 8. The 

same element occims in the Accadian name of Outibir, applying to Merodach, 
B.M.L vol. ii. pi. 48, 1. 36. 

® This name is written B.M.I. vol. ii. pi. 4S, col 3, 

1. 14, or with for the second letter in B.M.I. vol. ii. pi. 50,1. 52, the first element 
being explained, both in a gloss to this latter passage and in Syllabary Xo. 399, 
by Gis-gnl^^^ the big wood,’' which is translated in Ass\Tiari by Munzaz “set np,” 
as a post (‘f). I do not pretend to explain the mythic origin of the name, but I 
was certainly wrong in connecting it with the Bu-amui of Babylon, as I am quoted 
by Mr. Xorris in his Dictionary, p. 205, 
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tliat the Lyons was the boundary of the province to the 
north at the time of the conquest. The other cities also 
were probably all frontier positions, quoted in evidence of 
the limits of Babylonia proper in the time of Cyrus. Thus 
Agate or Agade (for Agdni^ as the name used to be read) ^ was 
the western limit towards the desert; Isnunnak^ the limit to the 
south ; Zamhan ^ was under the eastern hills, probably about 
Bd-dardya ; at the mouth of the Tornadotus or 

AdJieim ; and Duran, ^ probably at Dur-ar-Bdsib, modern 
Dowainj, on the Susian frontier. 

The most difficult portion of the Cyrus Inscription, how- 
ever, is that which relates to the worship of the Babylonian 
gods, the difficulty arising, not merely from the fragmentary^ 
character of the record and the doubtful reading of several 
of the most important passages, but also from the very- 
loose and confused sacred nomenclature which prevailed^ 
at Babylon, owing to the amalgamation apparently ini 
one Pantheon of several independent mythological systems. 
There would seem in remote antiquity to have been a double 
and probably a rival worship at Babylon, of the “ King 

^ I proposed the reading of Agdni for this city more than twenty years ago 
(see liawiinson’s Herod. toI. i. p. 611), comparing the ’AKpaKclvos of Abydenus 
and Akm-de-Agama of the Sanhedrim; and the reading was acquiesced in 
nntil recently, when Mr. G. Smith announced that he had discovered the true 

name to he AgadL Mr, Smith may possibly be right, as the letter 
more frequently represents than ni ; hut I have never yet seen any of the 
new reading. The site may have been at the month of the Nahar MnUd, %vhere 
there is a large mound still called Akar~el^Ajdem (iov Agadam). At any rate, 
the name does not represent the Chaldee ^ iake or marsh,’' nor is it, I 

think, the original of the of Genesis. 

® Isnunnah, meaning the house of the Ocean," was the name of the region 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. Smith always gives the reading of Mullia.% ap- 
parently from an erroneous view of the passage in B. M. I, vol. ii. pi. 39, 1. 59. 
The name is of very common occurrence, and was probably replaced in Assyrian by 
MaraU B. M. I. voL ii. pi. 47, lines 16 and 17. 

3 Zamhan may he compared with the Sambma of Diodorus, which occurs on 
Alexander's march from Susa to Media; 1, Carrhaoi Kerkh; 2, Sambana; 
3, Ceiona) or Ghildn ; and 4, Bagistane or Behistun. The province along the 
outer skii’ts of the hills was afterwards called Mah Sahaddn, or the country of the 
Samhatie. 

^ The Turanian name of this city is very remarkable from its connexion with 
Hineveh (the shrine of the fish), and will some day form a curious subject 
of inquiry. It reads Siitu<>ma~saAsseku^hmAdu^$ir, 

5 haran is a doubtful reading *, Smith suggests Buhany hut on no sufficient 
authority. The city is well known in Cuneiform Geography. 
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of the Grods of HeaYen and Earth/’ and of the ''Lord of the 
■World/’ The former was afterwards confounded with the 
Ann of the Semites, and the latter with Bel or Jfe, They 
had each their special shrines, Ann at the Tul4llu or 

holy mound,” represented by the present ruins of Anirdn ; 
the other at Bar-%igyar, the great mound to the north, 
which is now called Babil (Mr. Eich’s MugeUibeh), These 
rival places of worship divided the year, Bar-dgyar presiding 
over the first half, and TuMUu over the second. Later on, 
two great temples were raised at these sacred spots, Bel’s 
shrine being Bit- Sag gd, "the lofty-headed,” and 

Ann’s, Bit-Zida, "the living house.” ^ At the "lioly-moimd” 
also was erected the great pyramid, \vhich is called in the 
Bible "the Tower of Babel,” and which was destroyed under 
miraculous circumstances, the local legend regarding the 
destruction being apparently very similar to that preserved 
in Genesis. Subsequently another tower, or Ziggurat^ was 
erected on the same mound, which was called " the platform 
of heaven and earth,” and which was the loftiest building 
in Babylon. Upon the mound were also found (besides 
smaller fanes or oratories) a papakh or " chapel,” dedicated 
to Nebo ; a building called "the shrine of the fish” or 
BiUKua^ and a high place or sanctuary sacred to 

Merodach. Adjoining the holy mound was the palace of the 
kings, represented by the present ruins of the Easr ; on 

^ It has been admitted by all Assyiaologists that the standard epithet of tlie 
kings of Babylon, “ supporter of the'Tempies of lUt-Smjgul and Bif-Ziihy must 
lliare some deeper signiiicance than a mere record of architectural labours, 
lilincks explained the title as Befender of the Military and Civil Institutions of 
Ithe country.’' Lenormant, still more daring, suggested tliat the two Temples 
Itypified the two Hemispheres. I myself believe that the distinction was religious, 
land implied a common Protectorate of the two rival sects of tlie country ^ and 
I may here add that according to my view there was a third sect, tlie followers of 

-I mvi j to which the monotheistic Hebrews of Ur belonged. This 
God, who is still usually known by the name of Mc% which I invented for him 
tiveiity years ago, is often called “ God No. 1 ” by his especial votaries. lie was 
‘‘the Creator of mankind,” ‘‘the God of life and knowledge,” ‘‘ the Lord of 
(the blessed city) or Paradise,” and exhibits many other traces of identity 
‘.with the Elohim of the Jews. There seems, indeed, *to be an allusicm to this 
Vjdeity being accepted by the Monotheists as the one true God, in the last verse of 
iphap. iv. of Genesis, where, as I understand the passage, it is said that “ about 
piis time, he {Lc. Seth, the Lord of Thiy) began to be called by the name of 
iehovah.' 
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has hitherto been read 8u~anna, or in Assyrian Emuk-Anu, 
“ the hand or might of Ann;” and it is with some diffidence 
that I now venture to propose for it the reading of Cal-anna 
or Oalneh. My argument, however, is simply as follows : 
Calneh, or Calno, is mentioned in Genesis, in Isaiah, and 
in Amos, and was certainly one of the best-known name,^ 
in Babvlonia, yet there is positively no Cuneiform title but 
JT -T <£3 ia tlie whole range of Babylonian 

geography which can be brought into possible assimilation 
with Of course, if there were any direct authority 

for giving the phonetic value of hal to the identification 
would be undoubted, but hitherto I have never met with 
any such variant power in the Cuneiform glosses or sylla- 
baries. xin explanation, however, which occurs to me of 
the orthographical difficulty is that the root hal signifies 
power or to be able'’' in Accadian (compare 
halga^ having power " or “ powerful " ), and that this 
is also the tropical meaning of the hand," which is 

usually rendex’ed in Assyrian by einiik, Cal-anna would 
thus be an Accadian reading for might of Ann," as 
XaXdcrap would be might of Ashur," and Kalwadha, or 
might of Mad," and perhaps in the orthography 
of Cal)W emploj'ed in Isaiah x. 9, we might see an 
attempt to give the Semitic form of Anti, instead of the 
Accadian reading of Anna. But the authority with which 
I conclude my argument, and upon which I mainly rely,| 
is found in the Septuagint translation of the passage ini 
Isaiah, where the Alexandrian Jews of the second centurw 
B.G., with a knowledge of the localities, render the verse 


^ I have arrivcil at tliis appreciation of the varions hmldings at Babylon by a 
eyeful coinpari'^on of the inscriptions of jf^'ebuchadnezzar one with the other. 
The only novelty in niy view is that I maintain the BitSida of the bricks, etc., 
to be Anil’s temple at the Tul-iiln or Holy mound/' and to have nothing to do 
with the provincial temple of Bit-Zida at fiorsippa, which was sacred to Hebo. 
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PwHcli reads in Hebrew, “Is not Oalnoas Carcbemisb?” by 
i “ Have not I taken the region above Babylon and Cal- 
{XaXdvvrj) where the tower was built?” How 
the tower was built on the “holy mound,” and therefore 

which inclosed the holy mound/’ is 

XaXdvvT}, or 

It will be observed that throughout the Inscription of 
Cyrus, Merodach takes the leading place, and this is 
nothing more than was to be expected under the circum- 
stances, as this god in the later Babylonian period had 
; appropriated to himself the functions, and even the name 
;of the older national divinity, the title of Bel (Accadian 
' MulIiV^) being used in the Nebuchadnezzar Inscriptions, 
I and also in this document, as a mere royal epithet of 
Merodach. It is probable, too, that the legend of Cyrus 
was drawn up by the priests of Merodach, and deposited in 
the temple of their god. That Cyrus himself had really 
exchanged the worship of Auramazda for that of Merodach 
is not for a moment to be believed, but with his large 
experience of Asiatic creeds he was no doubt tolerant in 
|the extreme, and it was this tolerance we ma^y believe that 
fled him to look with equal favour on the Monotheistic Jews 
:iand on the Polytheists of Babylon ; wdiile the marked 
contrast between the refined dualism of the Persians and 
nhe gross idolatry of the Babylonians may account for 
the earnest admiration of the captive Israelites towmrds 


^ I am quite aware that in tlie present state of onr Assyrian knowledge tliis 
proposed identideation of ,£1 -T m with Calneh cannot be 

critically sustained. All the direct evidence that we possess tends to sliow that 
must, in the name in question, stand for etmtk power/’ or “ the hand,”~eunip. 
B.ll.I. vol. iv. pi. 18, lines 18 and 19, where the reading is given of Entuki 
zirati sa Arm for the name of a temple of Merodach at Babylon, and B, MI. 
vol. iv. pi. 2, 1. 12, 13, where jr is translated I'nuibi m saka^ 

“lofty power.” But, on the other hand, onr information on the subject is as 
yet limited, and it is quite possible we may some day find among the 

equivalents of . At any rate, the Temple of Einnki dratl sa Arm,, 

referred to by Smith (Discoveries, p. 232) is quite a different place from 
^ and has not necessarily the same pronunciation. 
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tlieir great deliverer. It would seem almost as if tlie writer 
on the Oylmder had known the words of Isaiah, and had 
transferred them to the god of his own religion. There is ' 
at any rate a marked similarity between some of the Hebrew 
phrases, such as I have called thee by thy name,^^ ‘^^I 
will go before thee and make the crooked places straight,^^' 
and the expressions used on the Cylinder to describe 
Merodach's favour for Cyrus. 

I have not been able to ascertain the exact spot where 
this Cylinder was found. It is understood at the British 
Museum to come from the excavations at Birs Mmrud, 
but I can hax'dly believe this to be possible, as there is 
no allusion to Borsippa or to its temple in the whole extent 
of the Inscription ; I should rather judge from the context 
that it must have been deposited in the lesser shrine of; 
Merodach on the ^‘holy mound, which, as I have before 
said, is represented by the ruins about the tomb of Amran, 
and I may add that Merodach appears to have been wor- 
shipped at this shrine in his special character of the^ 
preserver of life’^ (^‘raising the dead to life/’ according 
to the language of the Inscriptions),^ a curious illustration of ^ 
which is offered by the notice of Arrian, that in Alexander’s I 
last illness, as he was dying in the palace ( the Ah.sr ” ), | 
prayers were offered up throughout the night to Jupiter | 
Serapis in the adjoining temple to prolong the great 
conqueror’s life. 

P.S. — Since these notes were in type, I have observed that 
Professor Sayce (Journ. Bib. Archaool. vol. iii. p. 475) has 
already proposed to identify the -T =<r ~r <ia of the 
Assyrian Inscriptions with a certain >->-y Anzana^ 

which he claims to have found in the Inscriptions of Susa,^ 
and Elymais, as the native name of those countries, the| 
common title of the Susian king being, according to thisl 
reading, Lord of the empire of Au%anP Ifow I have"* 
failed to verify Mr. Sajme’s quotations, except, in one in- 

^ See, amongst- other passages, B.M.I. vol, iv. pi. 19, lines 10 and 11. 
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stance (Layard^s Inscriptions, pL 36, 1. 12), and what is 
more, I see that Oppert ignores any such name as Amau 
among the territorial epithets of the kings of Susa (Eecords 
of the Past, toL yiL p. 79), but I am bound to say that 
A think Sayce’s explanation very probable; and that I am 
inclined, therefore, now to revert to my original idea of 
placing the Achmmenian capital of Ansan in the plain of 
Mai- amir. It is, of course, quite possible that the Arian 
Persians may have crossed the mountains from Isfahan as 
■ early as the time of Achsemenes, driving out the Tiiraniaii, 
El3"ra8eans, and holding the rich country on the Upper 
Karim, for a hundred yeai’s before they prosecuted their 
conquests to the westward, but in that case it is almost 
certain that they would have left some memorial of their 
sojourn in the shape of sculptures or inscriptions ; and it 
hecoraes, therefore, of special interest that the rocks in the 
Ancinity of Mal-mnzr should be thoroughly examined, with a 
i view" of detecting among the Elymman antiquities any trace 
of Persian w^orkmaiiship. Sir H. Laj’ard and the Baron de 
’Bode are the only travellers who have as yet published a 
notice of these antiquities from personal observation, but it 
is probable that the countrj^ will shortlj^ be thrown open to 
I engineers and even to tourists, in connexion with the pro- 
IJected railway from Isfahan to Shuster.^ 

Text of the Ixsceiption on Cyeus Cylinbee in PtOMAN 
Chaeactees with Inteelineaey Teanslatiqn. 

1 

. . . . . . . nisa 

2 . 

iprat 

^ Tlie first six naines in Ptolemy’s Catalogue of the Cities of Persis evidently 
refer to this region between Slinster and Isfahan. 1 . *Ofoa will be the eitv of the 
TJxii, taken by Alexander, 3. Ma/JpacrW will answer to the Mar had of the In- 
scriptions, 4. ’Ao'TraSaj'T? will be Isfahan, and 6. liopTvoafTTava, I*sim])ect to be 
“ Assan of the Parthians/’ the true reading being probably Uapruaucrdva, and the 
name being formed like the Ilapeavviffa (Nissa of the Parthians) of Kliorassan. 
The rich and ancient temples, as it is well knowm, of this region excited the 
cupidity of the Syrian and -i*artlnan monarclis, and Antiochiis the Great lost his 
life in an attempt to plunder them. 
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3 . • • ' • • • , 

. rabbatu issakna ana danniitu matisu 

. a fortress (?) he established for the strengthening of his country 

4. si . .... 

. . * . sili usaskina tsirusuii 

. . , . (officers ?) he caused to be appointed oyer them : 

5. tamsili Bit Saggal ite 

like the temiDle of Saggal he built (?) 

. . . ill ana Hur va sittati makliaza 

to the city of Ur and the rest of the strong places 

6. paraz la simatisunii 

thcii’ ordinary dilapidations (?)...... 

. . yomi samma icidini ibbub va . . krin 

. . . daily (?) he adjudged, he destroyed (?) and he .... 

7. vadduku nsubdili ula , 

the rites he cancelled . . . 

. kan kirib makhazi palakba Marduk sar ili . . . 

. . . . in the strong cities a worshipper of Merodach king of the Gods .... 

- - - se asussu (?) 


8. limutti irsu du ibbus yomi .... 

in evil his city . . . made daily ..... 

isu ina absani la tabsnt salkbuti ukhallikhu kullatsin 

... in affairs not being (?) the defences languished all of them, 
(i.e. while nothing was doing), 

9. ana tazimti » sina Bel ili izzis iggug 

at their destruction the Lord of the Gods exceedingly grieved 

.... kisursun ili asib libbi sunu izibu admansua 

.... their palaces (?) ; the Gods dwelling within them left their shrines ; 

10. ina iiggati sa liseribi ana kirib Xal-Anna Marduk 

in the sacred feasts which he celebrated within Cal- Anna Merodach • 

. , . . li saklira ana napkhar dadini sa innadu 

(was not seen ?) ... he had migrated to other congregations who had removed (?) 

subatsun 

their seats 
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11. va nisi mat Sumiri Ta Aldiadi sa imu salamtas 

and tlie men of tlie eonntries of Snmir and Akkad who were in darkness 

usa . . . irka . . . (ri)mi irtasi taira kullat 

Iximihly (f) hesonght (him to come hack ?) ; the favour he granted, he returned ; all 

matata kalisina ikhid ibre va (?) 

the countries, the whole of them he rejoiced and befriended. 

12. istebeva malki isaru bibil libbi sa ittamakb 

and he selected a king to conduct after Ms heart what he committed to 

qat-assii Eiiras sar ir Ansan ittabi iiibitsii ana malikuti 

his hand ; Cyrus king of the city of Ansan he proclaimed Ms name to the sovereignty 

kulkta napkbar izzakra snmsu (?) 

of all ; very much he proclaimed his name (?) ; 

13. mat Qiiti gimir nmmannis sa ukaiinisa ana sepisu 

the people of Guti iu all their force whom he made submit to his feet, 

nisi zalmat gagadu sa nsaksidu qatasn 

the men of the blackheads whom he caused to be taken by his hand, 

14. ina kitti va misaru istenibe sinati Marduk bilii 

in security and order he made them rest. Merodach the great 

rabu tarn nisisu ibseti saninsu qata va libbasu 

lord, the feeder (?) of his people in his double being (?) his hand and heart 

isara kbadis ippalid (?) 

directed (so that) joyfully he lived (?) 

15. ana irsii Babili balaksu igbi lisazbitsuva 

to his city of Babylon his march he summoned ; and he caused Mm to 

kbarranii Dindir kima ibri va tappe ittallaka idasu 

take the road to Dindh* ; like a fiiend and benefactor (?) he conducted his army (?) 

16. unmanisn rapsati sa kima mie iiabar la 

his forces wide spreading which like the waters of the river could not 

ntaddu nibasim kakki sunu kliandnva (?) isaddikba idasu 
he known their numbers and their precious swords (?) eApaniled (the hearts of) 

his army (?) 

17. bain gabll va takbazi useribas kirib Kal-anna irsu 

without fighting and contest he brought (them) to Calaniia; his city of 

Babili idir ina sapsaki STabu-nahid sar la palikbisu 
Babylon he besieged and conquered ; Nabonidus, the king who did not worship 
unaalla qatussn 
him he gave into his hand ; 
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18. nisi Dindir kalisunu napkhar mat Sumiri va Akkadi 

the people of Bindir, all of them, and many of the Sumir and Akkad, 

rube va sukkannak sa ippalkit va igmisa (?) unassiqu sepussu 

nobles and priests, who broke away and declined (?) to kiss his feet, 

ikbdii ana sarrutisu immiru panussun. 

revolted against his sovereignty (and) changed their sides ; 

19. bill! sa ina tukulti sa upallitu mitutan ina pusqu va 

the God vi^ho in his service raises the dead to life (and) in difficulty and 

pake igmilu kullatan dabis iktarrabusu istammaru zildrsu 

want helps every one well befriended him and uttered forth his proclamation. 

20. anaku Kurus sarra---^at sarru rabu sarru dannu 
“ I am Cpns, the snpreme (?) king, the great king, the powerful king ; 

sar Dindir sar mat Sumiri va Akhadi sar kiprati irbaitt 

the king of Babylon, king of Snmir and Akkad, king of the four shores ; 

21. abal Kambujiya sarri rabbi sar ir Ansan, abal-abli 

son of Cambyses, the great king, king of the city of Ansan, grandson 

Kurus sarri rabbi sar . ir Ansan libbalbal Sispis 

of CjTrus, the great king, king of the city of Ansan, great-grandson of Teispes, 

sarri . rabbi sar ir Ansan 

the great king of the city of Ansan ; 

22. ziru daru sa sarrutu sa Bel va Nabu iramu palasu 

the ancient royal race, of which Bel and hTeho had sustained the rule 

ana tub libbisunu ikhsikha utsu enuva ana kirib 

as seemed good to their hearts, faded away its glory (?) when into 

Dindir erubu salimis 
Babylon I entered victoriously : 

23. ina kbidat (?) va risati ina hekal malki arba subat 

with joy and gladness in the royal palace I have enlarged the seat of 

biluti Marduk bilu rabu libbi ridpasu sa abli 

dominion ; Merodach the great lord, the heart of his follower which the sons of 

Dindir va . anniva yomi (hua se hapa (?) ) 

Babylon and , to me daily ...... 

24. ummaniya rapsati ina kirib Dindir isaddikba sulmanis 

my wide-spreading forces in Babylon were spread abroad peacefully; 

napkbar (mat Sumiri) va Akkadi muqal tl ul usirsi 

many of the Sumirians and Akkadians ..... I did not injure (?) ; 
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25. Id Babili ¥a kullat makliazisu ina salimtl 

the huilclings (?) of Babylon and all its strong cities in good order 

■asteM 'abli, ' , Diiidir * .. A. . ' sa Mima ladibbidj 

I clierislied. the sons of Babylon (their temples) which against the wish (of 
. , , Ya napsani la simatisunu . . . . . , . , . 
the Gods became mined) them ordinary repairs they neglected (?) ; 

26. ankhutsuB tipassikba lisapdir sarbasimii ana ipseti 

their damages spread; their masonry huiged ont ; to the work 

. » . , . . Marduk bilu rabu Tukhardeva 

(of repairing his shrine ?) Merodach the great lord hastened (?) and 

27. ana yati Knras sarri paliklisu Ya Eambiijiya abli 

to me Opus the Eing, his worshipper, and to Camhyses, my son, 

tsit libbiya . . . . . . Bapkhar ummaniya 

the offspring of my heart . . . and to many of my forces 

28. damkis ikrub Ya ina salimtl iiialdiarsa dabis 

graciously he approached ; and in its former complete state we rightly 

nitta . . . zirti napkhar sarri asib paraki 

re-established its . . in glory ; many of the kings iiihal>itmg the high places 

29. sa kalis kiprata istu tebamti elitl adi teliamtl sapliti 

of all the shores from the Upper Sea to the Lower Sea, 

asib sarri mat Akkarriya Ya siitari kalisun 

the dwellers in . , the kings of Sjwia and the hiding places {?} ail of them, 

30. bilatsunu kabitti iibilnnuva kirba Kal-anna linassicju 

their tribute in Ml they brought to Cal-aiina (and) they kissed 
sepua istu .... adi ir Assur va Istar ... 
my feet; from .... as far as the cities of Assur and Istar, 

31. Agade Isniinnak ir Zarnban ir Mi^Turnu Duran adi 

Agade, Isnunnak, the cities of Zamban and Mi-Turna, Buran, as tar as 

pat Qati makbazi . . . . ti iiakar Idiklat sa istu panama 

the skirts of Guti, the strong cities along (?) the river Tigris, in which from of ukl 

nadu subatsun 

settled were their seats ; 

32. ili asib bbbisunu ana asrisunii utirYa usarba subat 

the Gods dwelling within them to their places I restored and I assigned 

dairata kullat nisisunnu upaklikliiravYa utir 

(them) permanent seats; all their people I assembled and restored their 

dadmisnn 

congregations 
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33. va ill mat Sumiri va Akkadi sa Nabu-nahid ana 

and tlie Grods of Smnir and Akkad whom Nabonidus at the 

uggati bil ili liseribi ana kirib Kal-anna ina kibiti 
sacred feasts of the Lord of the Gods hadglorihed within Cal-aiina, by the command 

Marduk bil rabi ina salim ti 
of Merodach the great Lord happily 

34. ina mastakisimu lisesib subat tub libbi kullata 

in their sanctuaries I settled them in seats, according to the wish of all 

ili sa liseribi ana kirbi makbazisim 
the Gods who had been glorified within their strong places ; 

35. yomi sam makbar Bel va Nabu sa araku yomiya li- 

daily I addressed Bel and Neho that the length of my days they 

tamti litibkaru amata dunkiya va ana Marduk 
should fulfil ; that they should bless the decree of my fate and to Merodach 

bilya ligbii sa Kuras sarru palikbika va Kambuziya ablusu 
my lord should say that “ Opus the king, thy worshipper and Cambyses his son 

36. . . . sunu lu . . . . . 


. . . . . kali sina subti nikbti usesib 

, . . . . all of them in resting places I settled. 

37. . . • tur khui va tumari (?) 

38. . . . kidimnunu astebeva 

the laws I cherished 

A few letters only are preserved in tbe last seven lines of 
the inscription. 

ITotes 027 Text. 

Line 3. Eemark damiutu for dannuti; tbe grammar of 
tbe inscriptions shows marks of carelessness tbrougbout. 

Line 6. ‘ a breach or fissure/ is a well-known 

word, but it is curious to see it joined with a plural form 
la simdfL Smith (Assurbanipal, p. 330, note to p. 45) says 
that sirndt means ^ anything fabricated/ tbe root being 
but I prefer comparing tbe Arabic and shnd and id 
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^special/ and / Eot speciaF or 'ordinary/ The latter 
part of this line is very obscure : iddini would seem to be from 
;„i^< 2 ;^aAJ,.aIlswering' to Hebrew pT; ihhiib may signify' /.he ' 
destroyed/ or ' he beautified/ Jiahah in Assyrian having both 
meanings; compare iihu 'beautiful/ and abuh 'a hurricane;^ 
the last word in the line is illegible, but the phrase must 
refer to something like a desecration of the temples. 

Line 7. For mdduk% see Assurbanipal, p. 168, 

1. 25, and Smith’s note on the word, p. 332 ; usahclU is the 
Shaphel form of a root answering either to or Jlaj. It 
generally means in Assyrian ' to stop or cancel/ ' A wor- 
shipper’ is ums^j paUkhay not palakhay but both forms are 
allowable. I cannot translate the end of the line even coe-“ 
jecturally, cmimii being a very uncertain reading. 

Line 8. ina abscmi la tabsut is a very difficult phrase; 
absaniy or apsani, as it has been usually read, has been 
translated differently by Smith, by Horris, and by Oppert, 
but in no case, as I think, successfully, absdn I would derive, 
like ibsety from hasd ' to he,’ and 'would render the common 
phrase emkl absdni by ' I settled the business ; ’ tahsat 1 guess 
to be a Tiphal participle from the same root, but the word is, 
I believe, a new one. It seems to be a kindred form to 
bisUy which occurs in the phrase kitiu bisit uzrd sa mafMi attay 
' thou art the power who givest ear (lit. ' art ears,’) to the 
people.’ B.M.I. vol. iv. pi. 28, 1. 28. The grammatical 
construction, too, is difficult, and what adds to the confusion 
is that the reading itself is uncertain, the word possibly 
ending in ^a, rather than in BalkJm for 

'an inner wall of defence/ is a well-known word, but there 
is no such root in the cognate languages as and I 

am obliged therefore to derive Wiallikhu from nbn ' to be 
sick/ 

Line 9. Tazuntl certainly means 'destruction,’ and is used 
in this sense in 'the Tower of Babel’ Legend (see Bib. 
Archseol. vol. v. p. 307), though Mr. Boscawen has there 
translated the word ' a strong-hold/ In the Astrological 
Tablets Tazimtu and Tazukhtii are often spoken of as ' mis- 
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fortunes ’ befalling a country from evil omens (B.MJ. vol. 
iii. pL 60, 1. 21). Sayce translates ^devastation and rapine’ 
(Bib. ArcliffioL voL iii. p. 241, L 21). I compare tlie roots 

Din and nil. Whetlier -T -II ^iir . -r m Bel ilif 
refers to the original Belus or to Merodach, it is impossible 
to determine positively, but I believe the latter application to 
be the true one. Bel in later Babylonian being indicated by 
>->-y alone. JTimrsim is a doubtful word, but may re- 
present the Arabic . 

Line 10. "With ngcjati I compare or ^ ^ a festival,’ 
but the word may come from the root HiH , referring to ^ the 
mutterings of the Priests.’ menhi is of course the Shaphel 
of niin , and means literally ‘ he caused to be enlarged.’ It 
is diflScult to distinguish in many cases between derivatives 
from erab ^ to enter ’ and rahah ‘ to enlarge,’ but the final i in 
iiserihi must, I believe, represent a weak radical letter, and I 
translate it therefore by ^celebrated’ rather than introduced.’ 
The completion of the phrase by ^ was not seen ’ is purely con- 
jectural. In continuation, sakhra from IflD ‘ to migrate or 
wander,’ is a very doubtful word, and sa innadii siibaisim at 
the end of the line may either mean ^ who had removed their 
seats ’ (from lU ^ to remove ’), or, according to the more 
common use of the verb in Assyrian, ^ who had established 
their seats,’ Le. ‘ were settled.’ 

Line 11. imiL may come from T\tS^ * to be obscured,’ but 
siilamtas is hardly to be explained grammatically, adverbs in 
as being, I believe, hitherto unknown. Smith translates 
saiamtasu (Assurbanipal, p. 95, 1. 85) by ‘ his attendants ’ ; 
but that rendering has not much to recommend it. I have 
suggested a completion of the phrase so as to unite it with 
the next clause, the sense of which is tolerably certain. The 
last word indeed, ihrem, is the only one which is doubtful ; 
the reading may be tbresu, A root mU, implying ^ friend- 
ship,’ is common in Assyrian. Compare ni2l ^beloved,’ in 
Song of Solomon, vi. 9. 

Line 12. IsteM is probably a Tiphel form of , answer- 
ing to ‘ to yearn after.’ The word occurs in the great 
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Febncliadnezzar Inscription, col. L 1. 53, wbere it is trans- 
lated bjr Oppert ril a examine/ but without any sufficient 
authority. The construction from this point becomes difficult, 
as the suffix of the 3rd person is applied indifferent^ to 
Merodach, Cyrus, and Nabonidus, and it is only by the 
context that it is possible to distingiiisli between them. 
IttcM {iot MaU) and niUt are from the same root 
according to the usual Assyrian practice. The last word of 
the line is doubtfully read as mmim ' his name." 

Line 13. Ummams, used adverbially, is unusual, and the 
following letter on the Cylinder appears to be da rather 
than mi but I can make no sense of umuian nisda. 
The %i(Imat gaggadu or ^ black heads " I have from the outset, 
and in spite of general opposition (Mr. Smith being the only 
Assyriologist who for many years adopted my reading), re- 
ferred to the original dark-skinned population of Babylonia, 
as distinguished from the light-skinned mountaineer colonists ; 
and I would here further draw attention to the fact that in 
one bilingual text (B.M.I. voL iv. pL 19, lines 37 and 38) — 
unless there is a transposition of epithets and a double 
erasure, which seems unlikely— these black-heads are identi- 
fied with the pitu parm or ‘ broad-faces," in apparent allusion 
to a negro type. 

Line 14. Kitfu (for kintu) and misaru are joined together 
in the Inscription already quoted (B.M.I. vol. iv. pL 28, Iso. 1, 
rev.), the Accadian equivalents of and ^11 <W 

showing that the Assyrian roots are pID 'to establish," and 
‘ to direct." Taru I derive doubtfully from ' to 
feed," mimtaru^ which is common enough, being perhaps a 
cognate form. Ihdi sanlmu is also difficult ; the roots, how- 
ever, I suppose to be and and I explain the 

‘ double " action as relating to Cyrus"s ' hand " and ' heart." 
The last word of the line may be ippalikh ' he worshipped," 
rather than ippalkl ffie survived," the final letter being injured 
and difficult to read. 

Line 15. With the last clause of this line compare the 
phrase in the Annals of Assurbanipal, p. 177, 1. 78, klma 
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^ri tappia . « . ittamllalm ittimny wticli Smitli doubtfully 
trauslates /like an earth-wall marched witli Mm/ I suppose 
ihfiio be 'a friend ’ as usual, and derive (for tcmpe) 

from ‘ benefit/ ^ It is possible that iddsu may be a later 
Babylonian corruption of the Assyrian ittisu ^ with him,' (or 
icM may be used for the Persian hadd ) ; but I prefer regarding 
uld as the singular ot ukU, which is often used in the 
inscriptions for ^ forces/ 

Line 16. In the first clause of this line the only diflacult 
word is uttaduy which may come from y*!** 'to know,' or 
from mi? the sense of the phrase being quite clear; but the 
second clause I cannot translate wuth any confidence, as all 
the words are doubtfuL 5::y may mean 'troops ' or 

' swords,' the next word may be zandma or hhcmdiivciy neither 
form giving a satisfactory meaning, and the verb isaddiMia 
is a further difficult}^ as the root is wanting in the 

cognate languages. Provisionally I read kakJdsimii hhandnm 
' and their precious swords,' hhandii with khandiy 

applied to a sword in Assurbanipal, p. 157, 1. 52, and 
madddikha I derive from ^to expand.' ^ Iddsu as in the 
preceding line. 

Line 17. useribas should be, I think, a Shaphel of 
' to lie in ambush,' a root which is often used in Assyrian, 
and the phrase idlr ina sapsaki would be literally 'he 
surrounded to opening,' idir coming from 'Htoy, and sap)saki 
being Shaphel of ^ to open/ ^ 

Line 18. ippalkit is represented, as is so often the case, 
by the monogram The reading of the next word 

1 A comparison of several passages in B.M.I, vol. iv. pi. 58, col. 1, lines 27 
arid 28, lines 50 sqq. and col. 2, lines 33 and 34, proves beyond doubt that ipri 
and tapjje represent a connexion either of social juxtaposition or of consanguinity, 
the plirases in ap])ositimi being father and sop/' brother and sister/’ etc. I 
think “Mend and neighbour” -N^muld he the most appropriate rendering, hut I 
cannot discover a suitable etymology for tappe. ' 

2 A root is often met with in the bilingual inscriptions, being used in- 

difierently with to represent the Accadian monogram ‘^^yyy "to lengthen 

or extend;” but that can hardly be the signification in the present passage. 

^ Sayce translates sapm/m by “ opening/’ Grammar, p.^107 ; but on the other 
hand I find sapsaki used for the usual paskuii "difficult/’ in Layard’s Ins. pi. 43, 

1. 1. The word may here signify either “reducing to straits ” or “ opening,” 
‘‘conquering.” 
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igmim is so tmcertairi, owing to the fracture in the OyliiKJer 
that it is useless to search for a suitable etymology, but the 
sense of the phrase maybe depended on, though I should 
have taken for an aorist rather than an infinitive 

immiru will come from IIS or *1/^' ‘ to change/ not a common 
root in Assyrian, but very suitable to this passage. 

Line 19. It is impossible to say positively whether the 
God llerodach or the Goddess Oiila is alluded to in this 
line, as we have the feminine suffix in sa after tukiilti, while 
all the other nouns and verbs are in the masculine. This 
confusion of gender is not uncommon in Assyrian, and is 
very puzzling. Both the God and the Goddess in question 
have ill other passages the epithet of restoring the dead to 
life,^^ but as the Greeks seem to have regarded the deity in 
question as answering to the Zeus Serapis of their mytholoo'y^ 
I have decided in favour of Merodach; the phrase ina pasqa 
m paM is unusual and ungrammatical, but pasqiiU applied 
to difficult roads is well known, and pakd may correspond 
with the Arabic AjU ' want.' ktmmmni I suppose to be an 
Istaphel form of IJJX ^ to say.' 

Lines 20 and 21, which are the most important in the 
whole Inscription, are, fortunately, quite perfect, and present 
no difficulties whatever. 

Line 22. %im dark is translated by Smith (Assurbanipal, 
p. 315,1. 98) 'the remote descendant/ but in this passage 
the allusion certainly seems to be to the hereditary royal line 
of Nebuchadnezzar, iklmkha must come from the same 
root which has produced or 'dis- 

tress.' Sahms ' victoriously,' is often used, and should 
come from a root which, however, is not found in 

Hebrew. 

Line 23. khidat is written as if were 

used as a monogram for 'joy,' which is curious. Further on 
in the line we have a strange word TidpmUy which may mean 
‘his follower,' from (comp. Turkish redif), but I have 
never met with the word elsewhere. Here, unfortunately, 
occurs a fracture in the Cylinder, which for several lines 
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destroys the continuity of the text, and renders the sense 
uncertain. I do not attempt to restore the latter portion of 
.the line. 

Line 24. In this line we have the same difficult word 
isaddikhas which was met with in line 16, where I compared 
the root ^ to expand ^ or ^ spread over/ The sense must 
again remain doubtful. The last word usirsi must be ap- 
parently a Shaphel of but I am unable to complete the 

sentence. 

Line 25. The first word is imperfect, but must refer, I 
think, to the temples or buildings of Babjdon ; further on 
astehe must be compared with the istehe of line 12. The 
second clause of the line can only be explained conjecturally, 
owing to the mutilation of the text. The employment of 
the two well-known words anhhiit and usapdir (from padar 
or patha)\ Heb. *1£DS) in the next line proves, however, that 
the general allusion must be to the repairs of ruined edifices, 
and I derive napmnl accordingly from the Chaldee ^to 
cure or make whole.’ 

Line 26. ankhut from is a well-known word, and 
upassikha I refer to ^ to spread ’ ; for sarba I can find no 
correspondent at present, but *^^3, or some form of it, is 
always applied to the bulging out of walls : the restoration 
■which follows is doubtful, and the last word also of the line, 
ukharde, is difficult, coming apparently from a quadriliteral 
root. I have translated, however, as if the root had been 

nnn. 

Lines 27 and 28. There is nothing which requiz^es to be 
noted in these lines except the concluding words asib pamk% 
which are used in the Inscriptions of Sennacherib in an 
ethnic sense, as if the epithet applied especially to Babylonia, 
the country of the paraki or high places ^ par excellence.’ 

Line 29. kalis seems to be used adverbially, but the con- 
struction is quite unusual, mtari^ also, at the end of the 
line, bracketed with Akharr% Syria, is an unusual and 
difficult word. I have derived the word from ‘IflD ‘ to hide,’ 
but doubtfully. 

Line 60. At the end of the line the city of Istar (prob- 
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ably xirbela) includes an epitbet whicb I can neitlier read 
nor explain. 

Line 31. The names of the Babylonian cities are ex- 
plained elsewhere. 

Line 32. There was probably a diflfereiice in Assyrian 
between and mirhd coming from the latter, and 

. 'Usirhi from the former, dadmi, at the end of the line, is 
always explained as a reduplicate form of " a man,' but 
I am not at all satisfied with this etymologjG as the Assyrians 
do not appear to have admitted the Hebrew a dam into their 
vocabulary : dadmi, indeed, seems to me to have had a special 
rather than a general application^ and I give ^assemblies,' 
therefore, or ‘ congregations/ as a better translation than 
^mankind.' 

Lines 33 and 34. These lines are perfect, and the w’ords 
are all well known (except perhaps mastaki, 

which I doubtfully give as an Istaphel form of npU ^ to be 
pure or holy but the construction is a little confused. 
The allusion, however, would seem to be to the woi'ship of 
the inferior deities, which wms introduced by Xabonidus, as 
stated in tbe earlier part of tbe Inscription (compare line 
10), and wdiich Gyrus now confirmed by order of 3Ierodacli. 
I am not sure if the f -II -m. -I of 1-9 is 
UiB same as the -II -I m of line 33, nor if the deity 
referred to is Merodach or the elder Belus. 

Line 35. It is doubtful whether the opening of the line 
should be read yomisam muMiar or yommi ammakhar, but the 
sense would be pretty well the same with both readings. 
Observe that Cyrus here addresses Bel and 2s ebo, the special 
tutelar divinities of Babylon (compare 1. 22), to recommend 
him to Merodach. The derivation of the verbal precatives 
litamii and Utlbhani is not quite satisfactory (and the ortho- 
graphy of the latter word J>-JJ ^yT is most 

unusual), but there can be no question as to the general 
sense. PaUkhika^ at the end of the line, seems an ungram- 
matical form. 

Line 38. A mere fragment of this line is preserved, in 
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wliichj however, we have a familiar expression, siM nihhtL 
It occurs with the same verb in the great Tiglath Pileser 
Cylinder Inscription, col. vii. 1. 34. 

The remaining fragments of inscription are not worth 
examining in their present state, but possibly the Cylinder 
may some day be completed by further excavation of the 
ruined building in which it was found. 
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, : Aet. III. — Wote on Btouen-Thsang^s Dhcm-ahicheha, By,,' 
Eobeet Sewell, II.C.S., M.E.A.S. 

In a Eeport^ recently sent to tlie (jovernment of Madras 
on antiquities discoTered at Bezwada, . and the Eock-cnt 
Temple at IJiiclavilli (both on the Lower Krishi^a in South- 
Eastern India), I devoted considerable space to the question 
!fof the identity of the former place with the capital city of 

I Dhamikaeheka as described by Hioiien-Thsang. I do not 
claim to be in any sense considered as the originator of this 
discovery, Mr. Fergusson^ having previously pointed out, 
first the likelihood, and afterwards the certainty, that the 
two places were identical. But a residence of some years 
at Bezwada enables me to speak with a local knowledge 
not possessed by many who have busied themselves with 
the study of Hionen-Thsang's itinerary, and thus perhaps 
to be of some little use to those interested in such questions. 

I have been induced by several coiisiderations to place 
the matter before the readers of this Journal in the form of 
a separate paper; first, because local knowledge is of great 
service in finallj' settling these questions ; secondly, because 
'xiisputes have arisen as to the locality of one of the rnonas- 
|teries described by the pilgrim; and thirdly, because the 

( ■ result of my inquiries has been, not only finally to confirm 
my previous conjectures, but also to give rise to a difficulty 
which is deserving of attention. 

^ Printed with Wadnis Government Orders (Public), dated 1st November, 1878. 
No. 1620. A copy was sent to tbe Poyal Asiatic Society. 

- Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 167 ; Journ. Hoy. As. Soc. Novemher, 1872, 
“ On Hiouen-Thsang's Journey from Patna to BallahhiJ’' 
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Shortly, the matter stands thus. Bezwada is certainly the 
site of the capital city of Bhanakaoheka, Hiouen-Thsang 
speaks of two monasteries there, whose position he describes, 
the Pourvagila Smnghdrama ” on the east, and the 
Avaragild Samghdrdma^^ on the west. The site of the) 
former of these is established beyond dispute. Differences ! 
of opinion, however, exist as to the locality of the latter. \ 
Some eminent archmologists have identified it with the 
stupa at Amaravati, which lies in a plain seventeen miles 
to the west of Bezwada ; but the kindness of the Rev. S. 
Beal in giving me a strictly close translation of the original 
passage^ enables me decisively to state that this theory is 
erroneous, and that the monastery in question was situated 
on one of the Bezwada hills, — namely,, the one on the west 
of the town, where its remains are still to be seen. The 
result of this is that we are driven to the conclusion that 
the Sl-gti-ki contains no allusion to the Amaravati Tope, , 
though it was certainly in existence, and was by far the 
most magnificent monument in all India ; and though the 
life of Hiouen-Thsang by Hoei-li distinctly states that the | 
pilgrim spent some months in the kingdom and visited I 
its sacred places.^ ^ 

For the benefit of those who have not visited Bezwada 
it is necessary that I should attempt to give some idea of 
the appearance and characteristics of that place. The town 
lies on the left bank of the Krishna River, which forms its 
southern boundary, and about forty-five miles from the sea. 

It is shut in to the west by a rocky ridge of granitic 
formation about 600 feet high, running north and south, 
and terminating abruptly in a steep scarp at the river. 
At right angles to this ridge, and about half a mile from 
the river, is another ridge, similar but much smaller, forming 
a sort of natural protection to the town on the north. About! 
a quarter of a mile from the western ridge, and close to the 
eastern end of the hill on the north, is a sharp-pointecl 
detached mass of gneiss, about 350 feet high. On this lastj 

* Si-yti-H, L. X.; Julien, ii. 111. 

2 ni, etc., book 4; Julien, 189. ■ 
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.as well: as on tlie western ridge, -are nnmerons rock-.Gnttiiigs/ 
steps^' caves, cells, and tlie like. 

Tlie rock cuttings on the Mil to tlie west are often of 
large extent. The only way in which, mthout the aid of 
plates, I can easily describe them, is as follows. Given the 
side of a prism. It is desired to form a horizontal platform 
half way up the slope. In order to this, the sloping side 
above the required base is cut down perpendicukiiy, and 
the whole mass between the borizontal base and the perpen- 
dicular cut is removed. The base then forms an exposed 
platform, on which the buildings are constnicted. It will 
give a very fair idea of the scale on which the Bezwada 
Buddhists worked, when I say that an accurate measurement 
of one-— and that not by any means the largest — of these 
great quarried recesses gives a base of seventy- seven feet 
deep by thirty-three broad, with a perpendicular rock face 
in the rear measuring forty-eight feet in height. Of these 
cuttings there are many on the ridge bounding Bezwacja 
on the west, extending far along the hill-side. The bases 
are covered with rubbish and (Ubm^ possibly to a considerable 
depth, and this has not been cleared away ; but remains 
found on the hill on the east show that, on the platform 
there, monolithic temples or residences had been left standing, 
the solid rock being hollowed out, the sides fashioned like 
walls, and then sculptured. Similar solid rock structures 
may have adorned the platforms on the western ridge. 

The remains found on the hill to the east of the town 
are the remains of the PoivrvaciJa SaMffhardmaj'^ There 
vis no dispute about this. And my contention is that the 
f remains on the hill to the west me the remains of the 
; Arcm^JM SamrjlidTimiaP These last are of vast extent, 
nnd prove that the workers ivere '■thoroughly in earnest, 
^and had the intention of erecting thei*e temples, or shrines, 
or monasteries, of exceptional magnificence. Seen by them- 
I selves the cuttings confirm Hiouen Thsangk description of 
I the grandeur of the monastery that stood there ; for, if by, 

I the stupendous works of preparation now visible we may 
judge of the magnificence of the completed design, then 
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we can understand tliat tliere may liave been on this bill- 
side in Hiouen-Tbsang’s day such a monastery as he described* 

Ifow the Amai4vati Tope lies in a gently undulating 
plain on the opposite side of the river seventeen miles 
away to the west, and the question is whether the Chinese 
Pilgrim’s description can possibly be held to apply to it. 
I have given an account of the mountains on each side of 
Bezwada with the remains now to be seen on them. There , 
is no hill within three miles to the east of Amaravati, nor 
on the west within twenty miles, nor on the south within? 
nine or ten miles. On the north side lies the river, and 
the valley of the river there is four or five miles broad. 
The stupa itself was erected on a slightly rising knoll, about 
half a mile from the river-bank and surrounded by open 
country. 

‘Now let us turn to the Si-t/u-M fov the account of the 
two monasteries. I place side by side J alien’s translation 
in French, and Mr. Beal’s in English; and I desire to 
point out that, in so kindly furnishing me with the latter, i 
Mr. Beal was in possession of the subject of dispute and, 
was therefore enabled to understand fully what I requested 
of him — namely, a very close and accurate rendering of the| 
original passage, with reference to the matter specially in 
hand. 


,, TsAlSrSLATIOH. 

Siir une moutagne situee A 
Test de la ville, on volt un 
convent appele Fo-p^ o-chi-lo- 
seng-Jda-lan (Pourvagila Sang- 
harama). Sur une montagne 
situee a I’ouest de la ville 
s^eUve tin convent nomme ’ O-fa- 
lo-chi-lo’Seng-Ma-lan (Avara9ila 
Saiighariima). Le premier roi 
de ce royaiime le construisit en 
faveur du Boiuldha, II crensa 
la vallee et y pratiqua un 
chemin, fit onvrir les fiancs de 


Me. Beal’s Tkaeslatioa". 

To the east of the city, rest- 
ing on the side of a mountain, 
is the Purvaqila Safigharama ; 
to the west of the city, resting 
on the side of a mountain, is 
the Avaragila Sangharama. An 
early king of this eoxintry 
constructed here a cliaitga in 
honour of Buddha ; ho bored out 
the river- course, constructing 
a road through it ; he made in 
the sides of the mountain long 
galleries, wide chambers, con- 
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al inoatag’Ee et 61 eva cles payil- necting them one with another 

Ions. Be longues galeries, de along the whole course of the 

grancles cliamhres laterales s’ap- escarp (or; at the hack of the 

puyaient sur les grottes et mountain he constructed a ca- 

touchaient aux caTernes. Tern in connection with these 

chambers).^ 

Mr. Beal unfortunately possesses no MS. of the life of 
Hiouen-Thsang by Hoei-li, and I can therefore only give 
M. Julien s rendering of the passage. It runs thus: ‘'A 
Best de la capitale, on a construit sur une montagne le 
couTent Fo-p^o-cM-!o-Ma-Ian (Pofirvacila Sangharama) ; a 
Toiiest de la Tille, on i eleve sur le cote oppose de la mon- 
tagne ^ le convent ^ O-fa^o-chFlo-hia-lcm (AvaraciM Sanghd- 
rama). Un ancieii roi de ce royaume Favait construit en 
Fhonneur du Boiiddha et y avait deploye toute la magni- 
fieence des palais de Ta-Ma (de la Bactriane.)’’ 

Besides these passages, it is to be observed that both the 
works give the reason why the monasteries were deserted in 
the days of the pilgrim’s visit, and that thej^ both state that 
ithis was due to the changed attitude ^^of the spirit of the 
I mountains.” The Si-yu-ki^ according to Julien, states: 

I . depuis une centaine cFannees on n’y voit plus aucun 

I religieux. L’esprit de la montagne se metamorphose ; il prend 
[ tantot la forme d’un loup, tantot celle d’uxi singe, et 
j epouvante tons les voyageurs. C’est poiirquoi ce convent 
I est desert et ne renfernie plus de religieux.” The companion 
volume of Hoei-li has the following explanation : . depuis 

une centaine d’ann&s les esprits des montagnes ont change 
de sentiments et font eclater sans eesse leur violence et leur 
colere. Les voyageurs justement ejffrayes, n’osent plus aller 
dans ce convent ; c’est pour cela qu’aujourdTuii il est com- 
pletemeiit desert, et Fon n’y voit plus ni religieux ni novices.” 

These passages, and especially Mr. BeaFs rendering as 

_ ^ I prefer the former of the two renderings as gmng a veiT accurate descrip- 
tion of what is to he seen on the hili-side at Bezwada, though tlje second also 
applies, as there is a eayern of considerable size at the back of llie mountain. 

^ This is an exact description of the position of the hill -face and its remains 
on tlie west of the town, as seen from the monastery on the hill to the east. For 
the expression, does not mean the opposite side of the inowntainf 
the side of the mountain opposed io, or faeinpf this** 
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ffiven above, are conclusive, I consider, to prove that the 
AvaracilS. Sangbsirama was on tbe side of a mountain to the 
west of the town, and not in a plain. The remains of it 
are to be seen in the great cuttings I have described on the 
steep mountain side to the west of Bezwada ; just as the 
remains of the Pourvacila Sahgha,r§,ma are to be seen on; 
the mountain to the east of the town. The remains of both' 
monasteries are in the exact positions described by Hiouen- 
Thsang; and his description cannot possibly be held to apply 
to the Amar^vati Tope, situated in the plain country in the i, 
valley of the Krishna. 

Blit there are other points to be noticed still more confir- 
matory. In speaking of the Avaragill, monastery Hiouen- 
Thsang says that the sovereign who made it “bored out 
the river-course, constructing a road through it.” Kow the 
path from the town of Bezwada that leads up to the level 
of the platforms on the escarp of the mountain to the west 
of the town, passes up a gully caused by centuries of 
mountain torrents, and when it comes to the steepest part 
of the ascent, is conducted by steps through an almost ‘ 
perpendicular cliff, which has been cut into for the purpose, 
to the more level portion of the hill-side above it ; so that 
the visitor at that part stands on steps with walls of rock 
artificially out on each side of him. This is the “river- 
course” that has been bored into to construct a path. There 
before our eyes is the very piece of work described by 
Hiouen-Thsang in the seventh century as forming the 
approach to the galleries of the Avara9il^ monastery ; and 
it is by means of that path so constructed that the nineteenth 
century visitor passes from the town of Bezwada to the 
platforms in the mountain-side. 

Lastly ; close to the south of Bezwada are mountains, on 
one of which is the TJndaviUi rook-cut temple. Hiouen- 
Thsang describes the Pourvacil& monastery as resting on 
the side of a mountain to the east of the city ; the Avaracil^ 
monastery as resting on the side of a mountain to the wes| 
of the city ; and a mountain or cavern, connected with whicl| 
the legend of Bh§,vaviv^ka, lying south of the city. East, 
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: west, and sotifcli of Bezwada are ttese remains still visible 
I exactly as described. At Amaravati are no mountains or 
caverns of any .Mud. 

. I contend, tlierefore, that it must be ' finally accepted that 
tbe. Avaracila Saiigbarama was on the mountain-side wliich 
bounds Bezwacla on tbe west; and tliat any theory wliicb 
: tries to prove, the reverse totally opposes itself to the plain 
" statements of Hiouen-Thsang. ■ 

This , being so, it is clear, beyond all doubt, that Hiouen- 
Thsang does not mention the Amarfivati Tope. Whi/ he 
does not do so, I confess myself utterly at a los.s to determine; 
and if any readers of this paper can help to elucidate the 
question, they will he rendering good service to the cause 
• of South Indian archeology. Hiouen-Thsang is in general 
' so accurate that I can hardly believe the omission to be clue 
to carelessness or accident ; and there can be no question 
that the siu^a was in existence in his days. 

While on the subject of the remains at Bezwacla, I think 
it worth while to notice a coTrection made by Mr. Beal of 
an error in 1£. Julien’s translation of the Si-f/thki with 
reference to the Rock-cut temple at TJndavilli, which, as before 
said, lies close to the south of the former place. M Julieu 
makes the passage run thus : A ime petite distance au 
. sud de la capitale, il y a une grande caverne de montagne. 
f Ce flit la que le celebre maitre des Odsims^ P^o-pi-fn^km 
\ (Bhavaviveka), demeura dansle palais des ^0-son-lo (Asouras), 
I en attendant Tarrivee de T'se-cM-p'on-m (Maitreya Bodbi- 
I sattva), et parviiit a Fetat de Bouddha.’^ 

How the last phrase was puzzling, and it seemed to me 
that, if the translation were correct, the meaning, probably, 
was that Bhavaviveka attained the rank of a Pndijeka 
Buddha, But Mr. Beal has settled this point in a note 
which he kindly sent me. His translation is as follows: 

A little distance to the south of the city there is a large 
terraced mountain j this is the place where Bhavaviveka, 
I the master of the Sdstras, remained (or, is located, i,e, at the 
I present time) in the palace^ of the Asuras, awaiting the 
Arrival of the Bodhisatwa Maitr%a, that he might (or may) 
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see him wlien he arrived (or arrives) at perfect intelligence 
(ie, when he becomes Buddha)/' 

The passage is thus rendered perfectly intelligible. Bhava- 
viveka was undergoing a course of devotion and asceticism, 
which would enable him to remain, without any further 
death or subsequent birth, till the future Buddha, Maitreya, 
makes his appearance on this earth. This culminated in 
the cavern south of the capital city of Dhanakacheka, when 
the rock miraculously opened of itself, and after the sage 
had entered, closed upon him. In the interior of this moun-^ 
tain, says Hioueii-Tlisang, still rests Bh^vavivM^a, waiting 
for the event he so longed to see. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


Since the above was written I have received another 
communication from the Eev. S. Beal, in which he authorizes 
me to publish, as the correct translation of the passage noted 
in the last paragraph but one of the above paper, the 
following rendering : This is the place where Bhavaviveka, 
the master of the Sastras, remains in the palace of the 
Asuras, awaiting the arrival of the Bodhisatva Maitreya, 
that he may see him when he arrives at perfect intelligence." 

E. S. 


Mr. Fergiisson begs leave to append the following re- 
marks to Mr, SewelFs paper. They are in substance what 
he said on the occasion of its being read in the rooms of the 
Society. 


I am quite prepared to admit that, taken in a literal sense, 
the words of the text of Hiouen Thsang may, with perfect 
fairness, be assumed to bear the interpretation Mr. Sewell 
extracts from them. At the same time, however, I contend 
that they are so vague, and so deficient in precision, that they 
may, with equal feirness, be construed so as to convey a 




ff ■' 
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totally different meaning. If any one will take the trouble to 
glance at what has been written by M. Yivien cle St. -Martin,^ 
G-eneral Gimningham,^ and myself,^ while trying to follow 
the route of this Pilgrim though India, he will see at what 
widely divergent conclusions three men — knowing something 
of fche subject— can arrive at, from a study of his test, on 
a far more simple matter than this; even when ail three 
were actuated only hy an earnest desire to discover the 
truth. Nor is this to be wmndered at, when we consider 
that the life of Hiouen Thsang was dictated to his secretary 
Hoei-li long after his return to China, and the Si-yu-ki 
was compiled from his notes hy men w^ho had never been 
in India, and were utterly unacquainted with the localities. 
Even, however, supposing it to have been original^ correct, 
^we need not go further than the present paper to see, 
from the discrepancies between M. Julien^s and Mr. Beahs 
translations, how wide a latitude for discussion their dis- 
^crepancies admit of, if we are forced to rely on the words 
of the author’s text, and them only. 

Julien, for instance, does not mention river but it 
seems diffcult to escape the conviction, that if a traveller is 
describing a city situated on an important one, as Mr. Beal’s 
translation suggests, it can only he the river— the Eistna— 
and not a gully, down which water may flow during a 
shower of rain, but which would certainly be diw half an 
hour afterwards. At the same time, Mr. Sewell’s description 
pf the mode in which the hills terminate in a steep scarp 
kt the river ” accounts more satisfactorily than any other 
knowm circumstance wdiy the builder of the Avaracila Samgha- 
irama was obliged Ouvrir les flancs de la montagne,” — et 
|creuser la vailee, pour y pratiqiier un eherain ” — I believe 
Ifrom Bezwada to Amravati, and not, as Mr. Sewell supposes, to 
tend foundations for a monastery. It seems to me that what is 
said merely means that he provided stations and rest-houses 

Memoire Analytiqxie, appended to Jtilien’s translation. 

2 Ancient Geography of India, vol. i. 8vo., London, 1871. 

3 Ilioncii Thsang-’s 'Jonrnoy from Patna to Ballablii, Joiirn. Asia! Soc., 

Tol. TL ■ ■ 
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and accommodation for ''les voyageurs’^ along the route. It was 
mimi di ^yvia sacra^^ between the two places, similar to that 
described by Fa Hian as existing between Anuradhapura and 
Mahintale, and which exists there even at the present day. 1 
Throughout the whole paragraph, the Road appears to be^ 
the nominative to which all the rest is subordinate, and to 
which all the expressions consequently apply. It may have- 
been washed away by the river since those days ; but if i 
Hiouen Thsang is to be depended upon, it certainly existed 
in his day. 

Besides this, there are certain expressions in the text which 
cannot, it seems to me, be made applicable to the site Mr. 
Sewell proposes. It never could have been entoure des bois 
touffus'^ or adorned by une multitude des fontaines], 
jaillissantes,^^ and so on, to make it ^^un s^jour enchanteur;^^? 
and the whole context seems to show that it was a spot far{ 
from the busy haunts of men, such as the Buddhists delighted | 
in, where un millier des laiques et des religieux venaient * 
ensemble y passer la temps de la retraite.’^ ^ 

The very circumstances under which it is said to have 
been forsaken, and to have become a desert, seem to me 
wholly inapplicable to a monastery situated in the suburbs, 
in sight and almost within hearing of a large and busy town. 
The spirits of the mountains don^t generally display their 
violence and anger within earshot of the police of an important 
city, so as to frighten travellers and prevent their going 
to a convent, which from the context, I take it, must havei 
been at some distance. The whole narrative, in fact, in sol 
far as I understand it, can only apply to some secluded spotj 
similar to those where all the principal groups of cavesi 
are situated, which in almost every instance were chosen I 
for their seclusion and remote from towns or centres ofi 
population, and not in such situations as Mr. Sewell points to. 

Though it may be impossible to prove this, from the words 
of the text, it must, I think, be conceded that all the 
material facts of the case are opposed to Mr. SewelPs 


^ Hoei H, translated hy Jnlien, p. 188 * 
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theory. We now know* pretty well what the Buddhists did 
■and built between the age of (b.c. 260) and the time 

of Hioueii Thsaiig (640), and as I am now engaged, con- 
jointly with Mr. Burgess, in passing through the press a 
‘work on the Cave Temples of India, I am probably in a 
position to state that there is not a rock-cut Buddhist 
establishment in the length and breadth of the land that in 
the least resembles the Bezwada Monastery as proposed by 
Mr. SewelL There are in India upwards of 1,000 separate 
‘excavations, all of which are noticed in more or less 
detail in that work. They extend from Giriiar in Gujerat 
to Mahavallipur, south of Madras, and, though infinitely 
various in their arrangements, not one of them is, or 
ever has been, a structural building on a rock-cut platform. 
Wherever the Buddhists set to work to carve the rock, 
they invariably cut a cave into it, and did so at this 
[very place Bezwada, on the opposite side of the river ; and 
it seems to me most improbable that they should have 
departed from their invariable practice while erecting what, 
from Hiouen Thsang’s account, must have been one of the 
^most important viharas in India. 

The above considerations are probably sufficient to show 
how much uncertainty must attend any attempt to fix the 
site of the Avaracila Samgharama from the text of Hiouen 
Thsaiig, if that alone is to be relied upon, and the question 
seems eventually to resolve itself into the consideration of the 
two following propositions. 

At Bezwada we have a locality which is utterly unlike any 
othei known Buddhist site, and where there is absolutely 
iiiothing to prove that these platforms were not excavated by 

I the citizens of Bezwada as sites for their suburban villas. 
There is not a single carved stone, in or about the place, not 
one moulding in the rock, not one letter of an inscription, to 
ishow that any Buddhist, in any age, ever approached the 
spot, or attempted in any way to utilize it. 

On the other hand, we have at Amravati a Saiiigharlma, 
^Jwhioh we know was not only figuratively, but actually adorned 
pith “ all the art of the Palaces' Bactria,” because we have 
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lately recovered, from the lands to the westward of the 
Indus, a multitude of sculptures almost identical in execution 
and style with those that adorn that Stupa. We know that 
it was standing when Hiouen Thsang visited the place, and ^ 
that it is almost impossible he could have avoided seeing it 
during his sojourn of several months in Bezwada ; we know, 
too, that it merits all the praise he bestows upon it, and from 
the marbles that have been recovered from it, and which are 
in this country, that it was artistically the most beautiful and 
splendid of all the Buddhist Samgharamas found in that 
country. 

Under these circumstances, I think it may be fairly 
assumed that there are at least two sides to the question. It is 
probable that Mr. Sewell will still, in perfect good faith, 
adhere to his hare hill-side, and to this there is no objection;; 
but, notwithstanding, I hope I may still be allowed to revel, 
in the artistic glories of the Amravati Tope, and to nurse | 
the belief that it is the building described with so muchj 
enthusiasm by the Chinese Pilgrim. 

I shall not attempt to add anj^hing regarding Mr. SewelTs 
theory of the Undavilli Cave. The argument is a long one, 
and I have entered upon it so fully in the work on the Cave 
Temples, above alluded to, that it seems uniiecessaiy to 
repeat here what is said there. I may however state that| 
both Mr. Burgess and I are convinced that, both in its incep- j 
tion and execution, the Undavilli Cave is wholly Bralimanical,| 
and was not commenced till after Hiouen Thsang's visit td 
Dhanakaclieka, and consequently is not the cave he alluded toJ 
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Art. IY.— J. Treatise on Weights and Measures^ hj EUyd^ 
ArchUshop of NkiUn. By H. Sauvairb. (Supple- 
ment.) 

In 1877 I had the pleasure of presenting to the Society 
M. Sauvaire’s translation of the curious treatise on weights 
and measures by Mar Eliya. That translation was founded 
on the Paris MS.^, which presented some considerable lacuna ; 
the whole of Chapters Y. to X., and portions of Chapters XI, 
XII. and XIII,, being missing. These M. Saiivaire has now 
been able to supply from a Gotha MS., which Dr. Pertsch 
was so good as to copy for him. I prefix to this supple- 
mentary translation part of M, Sauvaii'e’s explanatory letter. 

Aug, I6th, 1879* Stanley Lane Poole. 


En YOiis adressant, le 13 X^^®- 1876, ma traduction des 
chapitres du Traite de Mar Eliya, archeY§q[ii8 de Xesibe, 
contenus dans le MS. 114 a. f. de la Bibiiotheque Xutionale 
de Paris, j ^emettais le Yoeu qu’un autre exemplaire de cette 
interessante dissertation Tint completer le premier. Xoii 
seulement nion voeu s^est realise, mais encore le savant 
Bibliothecaire en chef de la Bibiiotheque grand^ ducale de 
Gotha, Monsieur "W*. Pertsch, a eu ramabdite do iii’ofirir, 
pendant qua je me trouvais a Casablanca, de copier lui-nieine 
et de me faire parvenir toutes les- ' parties du MS. de Gotha 
manquaiit dans celui de Paris. Je ne saurais trop exprimer 
ma reconnaissance envers , ua confrere aussi obligeant, grace 
auquel il m’est permis aujourddiui de solliciter de nouveau 
rhospitalite de votre Journal Asiatique pour completer ma 
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traduction et faire connaitre surtout le pr^cieux Chapitre Y., 
le plus interessant de tout le traite. 

Mon appel a ete si bien et si aimablement entendu une 
premiere fois que je signalerai dans quelques notes, puisees 
dans Fexcellent ouvrage de Monsieur le Dr. Leclerc, les titres 
de quelques manuscrits qui traitent du meme sujet et qui 
existent dans diverses bibliotheques d’Europe. La traduction 
de tons ces materiaux relatifs i une brancbe d’ etudes sur 
laquelle nous en possedons si peu me paraitrait digne 
d^interet. 

Bibliotheque gband’ dL'Cale de Gotha, MS. Arabe Ho. 1331,1 

lY. Chapitre (fin). 

Par suite, les puissances (maqddir) des poids des ratls ont 
ete diflferentes, selon le haut prix ou le bon marche de ce 
qu’ils servent k peser, et c’est a cause de cela que les gens ont 
ete d’accord pour les metqMs, et en divergence pour les ratls 
et les onces. 

Y. Chapitre Cinqtjieme. 

Sur les mesiires {makayT)^ leurs capacites [maqdcUr) et les 
differences qui emstent entre elles, 

Les mesures sont de deux sortes: mesures des choses 
liquides,^ fondantes, telles que Thuile,® le vin, le miel; et 
mesures des arides comme les grains et autres (produits) tels 
que le froment, Forge, le sel et ce qui leur ressemble. 

1 Je dois la communication des extraits qui suivent ^ Pobligeance de M. le 
Br. W. Pertsch, premier bibliothecaire de la Bibliotbeque grand’ ducale de 
Gotlia. Ce savant a bien youlu m’en faire paiTenir une copie et m’a ainsi mis 
a-meme de completer la traduction de Tinteressant traits de Mar Eliya. Qu’il 
me permette de lul en exprimer publiquement toute ma gratitude. Yoy. pour la 
premiere partie de la traduction, Roy. As. Soc. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
June, 1877.~H. S. 

2 Sur la signification que je donne h ce mot, cf. le TddJ el ^arods^ ed 
ar. d’Arif Paclia, suh verbo. 

3 Deuhn, Plus ordinairement on emploie le mot myU Yoy. les extraits de 
Casiri. 
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Au HOBibre des mesures en usage dans le paj^s de Eo£im et 
ailleurs pour les cboses liqiiides, fondantes, sont: 

Le kouZf^—le dawraq^- — le mahdi?^ — la falkljah,^ la 

qoIlaJij ^ — ^le hous /^ — le qoub/ — le momatrouii,^ etc. 

Parmi les mesures des arides il y a: le 
kmjiadjah^^^—h marzabdt ,^^ — ^le — le ka^i , — le 

On donne en Egypte le nom de Icouz h im Yase en fer Hanc mnni 
d’nne anse, avec leqiiel on piiise Fean qiii s’egoutte du zir. 11 contient environ 
im domi-litre. Le Qdm'om porte seniement: “vase connuF’ On lit dans le 
Tudj el ^arom : On dit kuza^ ijalmizou, pour signifier hoire amc mt Jcotlz^ de nieme 
qii’on dit ijahjubo‘u pour signifier boire mec im koith^ qui est le Icoiiz sans 
anseF' 

® inesure pour le Tin, — et aussi jarred amej da persan Qdmous^ 

OqUnos. 

3jW». Ke se troiive pas dans le Qihmus arec le sens de mesnre. 

^ • d e n*liesite pas a lire ? de la mdine racine que mot 

ayant, le sens de grande nies-ni’e comiue servant a parta,ger ; on Fapp^Ie anssi 
Jdiedj\ Snivaiit qnelqiies-uns, c’est le qajiz. La racine de ce niot est, en 
Syrien,/«/^?'/oi ; il a ete arabise ... C’est de^-M/ que Tientyi/(f|/d«, qne le Tiilgaire 
prononce iniproprement///i^‘(rn, et qni sert a boire le cafe, etc;.’’ Tudf el ^arom, 

® grande Jarre, soit en tonte matik-e, soil en gres et, au contmire, 

le petit houzd'^ Qdmotis, — [See Lane, Mod. Eg. p. 148.] La qoUah est encore en 
usage ail Maroc pour Flmile. 

^ Xe se troiiTe pas dans le Qdmous avec le sens de niesure. C’est 

le xovs (conge) des Grecs, inesm-e ponr les liqnides eontenant trois litres et im 
quart enyiron. Casiri Fappelle {homy). 

' {eic). X’a le sens de vase qu’avec Fortbograpiie . On pout 

comparer ie mot d^origine tirangcro avec Fexpression dn diaiecte clorien 

/cdjSjSiE, coupCi 'vase d boire. a d* ailleurs ie inenie sens et se trouve plusienrs 

fois clans Ie Qor’ dn. 

s j {.imrpov des Grecs, mystre, inesure eontenant deux ciiillerees, 

et signifiant, dans le langage ordniaire, grande cuiller. 

* Xe se tronve pas dans les dictionnaires avec; le sens de mesnre. 

^0 I.es niesnres qni ne sont aceompagnees d’aueane remanpie so renconti’cni 
frequemment dans les auteurs. Cf. mes Mutdriuux pour oercir d dhutoire de la 
nurriiwi. et de la metrol mu&idmm}es. 

et pins loin teraies ne sont pas dounes par les 

dictionnaires. Peut-etre faiit-il lire mazraheth, comme dans Ie Journal As.^ 
article de M. Bebnianer. 

Propremeiit guart. A passe dans Fespagnol et est en usage a Mazagan 
(Maroc) sons le nom Jlarroba. 

C’est-a.-dire huiUhne. 
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2i\) ie qanqal/— le qa/k,— la, Mmh,--le 
djaribf—le Icetirr et autres mesares (^nakayl) employees dans 
les pays eloignes et dans les cites diverses. 

Ges mesnres varient suivant les contrees, de meme que les 
ratls different. Ainsi le qest,^ ohez certains habitants du 
pays de Eoum (Asie Mineure), contient en -vin nn rati et 
liuit onces.^ Cliez telle population de Fempire islamique, sa 
contenance est de six ratls^ au (rati) de Baghdad,^ c’est U le 
grand qest ; et chez d^autres habitants du m^me empire, elle 
est de trois ratls;® c’est le petit qest, 

Le kouz est, chez quelques-uns, de trente ratls, au (rati) 
de Baghdad, et, chez d’autres, plus fort. 

Le dmvraq equivaut, dans telle localite, h quinze ratls, au 
(rati) de Baghdad ; il est plus faible dans telle autre. 

Pour telle population, la fciMjah^ pese trois ratls au (rati) 
haladij^; et la qoUahydd'K.faUdjah,^ ce qui fait trente ratls, au 
(rati) bcdady. 


1 jS'e se trouve pas dans les diet, avec le sens de mesiire. Plus 

loin ce mot est 4crit plusieurs fois ce qui me paratt etre la veritable 

ortbographe ; en effet le verbe signide “ approcher les levres d’un vase 

pour y boire.” 

3 “ Certaine grande mesure de substances seebes.’’ Cette 

niesure etait en usage dans les environs de Sedjelmdsab, Toy. El Bekri, 

3 Law. 3. Le qest me parait devoir §tre identifie avec le Xeste on setier 
romaiii de deux cotyles^ et de la contenance de 54 centilitres. 

Casiri, i. p. 282 dit (d’apres MS. 839) que le qest de vin peso 20 onces ; ce 
cpii fait bien 1 rati ( = 12 oiices) et 8 onces. Le rati roumy est de 102f- derbams 
oil 72 nietqals (Toy. El Djabarty, tahleau^ et Mdr Eliya, cb. iii ) Son once est 
done de G metqdls. En adoptaiit revaluation du derbam donnee par Mabmoud 
Bey {Le syst. metr. aetuel de VEg.) de 3 gi*., 0898 on a pour le metqiti (== If 
derliani) 4 gr., 414. Ce qui donne pour ie qest 20 x 6 x 4 gr., 414 = 529 gr., 68. 

^ Ce quf fait 130 x 6 = 780 derliams, ou 128f x 6 = 771f derbams, suivant 
qn’on adopte rcstiraation d’Er-Iiufe‘y (+ a. 623) ou celle d’En-Nawawy (+ a. 
676} pour ie nombre de derbams dont se compose le rati de Bagbddd. 

® Soit 130 X 3=390, ou bien 128-7' x 3 = 385f-. 

’ (sio). 

® De Balad. signifie le plus souvent **de la ville, local ; maxs je 

n’besite pas a preferer le premier sens, attendu que Tauteur nous parle plus loin 
dll Diar-llabi‘ab, region dans laquelle e'tait situee la ville de Balad. Mar Eiiya 
nous dit (cb. iii.) que le xatl de Balad {balady) 6tait de 420 metqais. 3 x 420 x 
4 gr., 414=5 kil. 561,64 pour la faiidjah^ et 55 Mi. 616,4 pour les dix falidjah qu 
la qoUah. La qoUah d’buile pese aetueliement 30 Mlo^. a Casablanca et 17 Ml. 
280 a Mazagan. 
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Le qui est ime des mesures du pays de Momn^ p^se 

'dix mtls, aix; '(rati) roti'iiiy. 

Le qoufoulf^ est egal k dix cnees, et le m.omatrom, a 
vingt metqMs, qiii font trois onces et mx tiers du rati 
roumqJ^ 

Chacune de ces niesores contient ® en Yin les qimntites 
susmentionnees ; en liuiie,'^ elles contieiment iiiie qiiantite 
iiiferieiire [d’un dixienie] ■ a celle du Tin [et, en miel, nn., 
surplus]; egal an quart et au dixieme de ceiiii-ci,^ Ainsi 
toute , [mesure]' contenant dix ratls de Yun contieiidra , neiif 
:ratls d'huile, et treize® rails et demi de miel, et toiite mesiire 
{Mpl) contenant une quantite quelconque d’hiiile contieiidra 
en vin une quantite egale, plus son neuTieme et, en miel, une 
quantite egale, plus sa demied^ 

Quant aux mesures {makayl) des arides, elles Tarient 
egalement. Ainsi le dyarib est chez les uns de quarante 
makkouk; chez d’autres, de trente-deux makkouk; dans tel 
endroit, de yingt makkouk ; dans tel autre, de dix makkouk ; 
dans tel autre encore, il est moindre. 

Le YIS. de Gotlia ecrit . 

* (sie). Dans Casiri, l.e.., ce mot se troiiTC eerit par mi 

C'est la KorvXri des Grecs. Hn pen plus liant, le q^>utoahj ii’est pas 
mentionnej et le mot qui precede moumtroun est . On pomTait suppose? 

quo le copiste n’aytiiit pas compria le terme qii’il avait a ecrire s est arrcte a 
moitie elienmi. 

^ Y^oir la note a la dn du cliapitre. 10 x 6 x 4 gr*, 414 = 2G4 gr., S4. 

^ jSious savoiis que 20 ToetqaIs = 28Y derhams. Les 34 onces duratl rounn/ 
egaleat clone aiissi 2S'f derliaras. D’oii 1 once rou-my~Si- derliains. Or 8-f x 12 
= 102-^-, ce qiii est bien le nombre do derbams attribue an rati par El 

Bjabarty. - , 

= J/. 

® (sic). 

^ Jjcuhn. 

'Qi.' 

^ C’est-a-dire aux 12 du contenu de la mOiae mesiire en vin. J‘ai aioute les 
mots places entre crochets, evidemment omis par Ic eopistc et indis.pensables au 
sens, ainsi que Findique la phrase suivatite. Toy. aussi la note a la lin du 
ehapitre. 

Par exemple, le qoidouh/ contient 9 onces d’lmile, 10 onces tie yin et I3| 
onces de miel. Toir la note a la fin du chapitre. 



Le qafh est cliez (fo. 3) le plus grand nombre egal a buit 
makkouh ; ^ chez tel peuple, il est moindre. 

La Mrah est %ale, chez celui-ci, k seize maklcoulc,^ et, chez 
celui-hb chiflfre different. 

Le qanqaP enfin contient quatre makkouh. 

La plus repandue de ces mesures^ est le makkouk; il 
eqiiivaiit, en (mesure) de a trois kayladjeh^^ — k douze'^ 

ro ¥, — et a quarante-huit tomn.^ Dans le Diar-Rabl^ah, il 
est egal a quatre marzahah ,^ — a seize kayl , — et k soixante- 
quatre meclifd (sic. Lis. mechqd^). 

Le tomn^ qui, chez les habitants de T'lr^, est le quart dii 
roh% contient en huile (deichn) quarante-cinq derhams; en 
miel, cinquante-huit derhams et trois-quarts,^^ et, en Tin, 
cinquante derhams. 

Le rob"^ contient en huile cent quatre- vingts derhams ; en 
vin, deux cents derhams, et en miel deux cent trente-cinq 
derhams.^^ 

La kaylah prend sept cent Tingt derhams d^huile; huit 
cents derhams de vin, et neuf cents derhams de miel.^^ 

Le meclifd^ (sic), qui, chez les habitants du Diar-Rabi^ah, 
est le quart du kciyl, contient, en huile, trente- trois derhams 
et trois-quarts, et, en miel, cinquante derhams et cinq 
huitiemes. 

Le kayly egal k quatre mechqd^P ce qui fait le quart du 

^ Conforme an Ketdh el qui ajoiite qu’il est egal aussi a 24 Imyladjeh, 

3 El Moqacldasy dit qu’en Mesopotamie le qafk est le quart de la htrah, 
egale a 240 ratls. Toy. mes Mat eriaux pour servir d Vlmt. de la numism, et de 
la metrol. onus. 

3 Le MS. de Gotha porte {qanfal) ou {qangJiaT). 

^ Le texte porte maisil est evident qu’il faut 

» C’est-a-dire, le omJckouk do r‘Iraq equivaut a, etc. 

5 Le QumoLLs, Casiri, l.c. et El Moqaddasy (pour le omkkokh de Jerusaiom) 
doimcnt ce meme chiffre. 

^ Je lis Uj! au lieu de 1^1 que porte le texte. 

® Je lis au lieu de 

9 • 

Mar Eliya se trompe, car la proportion 9 ; 13J : : 45 : af = 67J. 

L’ auteur se trompe encore ici; il faut 270 et non 235. 

1- E'oiivelle erreur ; la kaylah de miel contient 1080 derhams et non 900, 

13 (sic), pi. de . 
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marmhan (sic), contient en proportion^ de ce quo renferme le 
precedent.^ 

Le contient en huile denx mille cent soixante 

derliams et, du reste (c’est-S,-dire en vin et en miel), eu 
proportion.^ 

Lors done que tu seras embarrasse an siijet de qiielqn’une 
des mesnres siismentionnees, prends pour point de coinparaison 
run do ces liquides, afin que tu puisses voir si elle est juste 
on ,d4fectuense, suivant, ce qne je dicterai dans la suite, s’il 
plait d Dieu. 

' ..[Les donnees fonrnies par Casiri d’apres le, MS. 839 etles, ' 
indications de Mar Elij4 permettent de dresser le tableau 
ci-contre (Tabl. I.), siiivi d’un autre tableau consacre aux 
mesiires des arides doiit il est fait mention dans le present 
traite (Tabl. II.). 

Personne nTgnore aiijourd’bni qne les Arabes, en sonmet- 
taiit la Perse et Fempire Byzantin, emprimterent anx peuples 
vaincus leurs sciences et leurs arts, quTls ont developpes 
ensiiite suivant leur propre genie. Aussi ne doit on-pas 
s’dtoniier de leur voir designer les mesnres ereuses, non par 
lenr capacite cubiqne, mais an moyen du poids, mode pratique 
et positif suivi avant eiix par les Eomains.] 

^ J ZZZ , 

2 /w£s:rU» (sic). On pent lire ‘‘ce qu’apporte”, e. a. d. “ce 

qne contieiit’% ce verbe toiitcfois n'est employe (pie dans le Itingage Yiilgaire: ou 
tieii “ce que cache,’" e’est-u-dire encore “ce que coutient ” ; de la 
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YI. Chatitbe Sixi^me. 

Sur la reciificatmi des poidsy lorsqu^ik sont defedetiXy ei leiir 
ddermination qiiand ils font defaiit, 

Lorsque les deneraux {mndj) des metqMs et des derhams 
soiit defectueux, inexacts, sans correlation les nns avec les 
autres, et qiie nous Yoiilons les rectifier [fo. 3^’.], on quand 
ils font d4faiit et qiie nous voulons les determiner^ nous 
prenclrons cent grains de montarde sauYage dans nn etat 
moyen de dessiceation, d’linniidite, de siccite et de fralcheur, 
et^ d’apres ce quails peseront, nous fabriquerons uhq mndj ah 
en cuivre ou en argent, a Faide d’une balance exacte tres- 
sensible {hddd) ou d'nne petite volante (tapi/ur) ; ce sera la 
sandjah da grain (habbah) de For.^ Ensuite avec celle-ci et les 
cent grains de montarde on fera la sandjah des deux grains ; 
puis une autre smidjah pour les deux grains. Eeunissant 
alors les grains, nous formerons, suivant le mode qui precede, 
lo. sandjah du demi-sixieme du metqal jusqu’a mille metqdls. 

Si nous voulons determiner les sandjah {sandj) des derliams, 
nous prendrons de la moutarde ci-dessus mentioiinee soixante- 
dix grains {habbah) et, avec leur poids, nous formerons une 
sandjah qui sera la sandjah du grain {hatbak) de Fargent ; - 
puis nous fei'ons la sandjah des deux grains, suivant ce que 
nous avons meiitionne et indique. 

J e decrirai ci-apres la construction d\ine balance a Faide 
de laquelle on determine les sandjafh {sandj) des metqals, 
quand elles n^existent pas et qu’on a celles des derliams, et 
les sandjah des derliams, lorsque ce sont ces dernieu’es qui 
manquent et qu’on possMe les des metqiils. 

YIL Ohapitbe Septieme. 

Sur la reetijicaUon des mest&es (mahai/I)y quand elks sont de- 
fect ueiises, et leur determination, hrsqideUes ■)ih‘xistent pas* 

Quand les mesures sont d4fectueuses ou manquent, et que 
til yeux les rectifier ou les determiner, tu /prendras^une: 

3 Cliapitre VlII. 
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mesare en ouiTt^ en fer ou en bois, et tu 

raugmenteras on la diminneras jusqu^S ce qu’elle contienne 
quarante-cinq derbams d’buile ; ^ c’est Ik le tonm, Avec lui 
ta mesureras tons les arides, en fait de grains et autres, que 
til Toiidras. Fais ensuite une autre mesure (kapl) qui con- 
tienne quatre fois autant que celle-li en froment ou autres 
grains: tu auras le ro¥, Construis maintenant une autre 

O' ■ , ' 

mesure dont la contenance soit le quadruple du rob^: ce sera 
h kapkiL D’apr^s ce m^me mode tu composeras toutes les 
mesures que tu voudras. 

Si tu preferes commencer par la construction du mecJiqa^ 
(sic), prends une petite mesure [fo. 4] et augmente-la ou 
diminue-la jusqu’^ ce que sa contenance en huile soit de 
trente-trois derhams et trois quarts, ce qui est le mecliqd^, 
Fais ensuite une mesure qui contienne quatre fois celle-ci 
en froment, en coriandre,^ en moutarde ou autres graines : 
ce sera le kayL Puis construis une mesure pouvant contenir 
quatre fois cette derniere, tu auras le mm^zahdn, Enfin con- 
fectionne une autre mesure qui contienne quatre fois le 
maT%abd% ce sera le makkodk* 

VIIL Chapitee Huitieme. 

Stir la construction dhim balance au moyen de laqnelle on 
determ inera les sandjah des metqals d V aide de celles des 
derhams et celles des derhams d TaMe des sandjah des 
metqals^ et avee laquelle on peseta for avec les sandjah des 
derhams, ce qui donnera des metqcLls, et f on phera V argent 
avec les sandjah des metqdk, ce qui donnera des derhams. 

Quand tu yeux determiner les sandjah des metqals a Taide 
sandjah derbams ou (celles) des derbams^ Taide des 
sandjah des metqMs, ou Targent avec les sandjah de For et 
avoir ainsi des derbams, cboisis une balance dont le fleau soit 
droit et exact, et partage-le en dix»sept divisions %aies. 

^ Le MS. porte par erreur aulieude Pertsch. 

2 Beuhn. C’est toiijours ce terme qu’emploie Mdr Eliyi, et q^ue je traduis par 
“liuiie.’* 

® {nc) pour On rencontre plus g^neralement encore 
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Mets sa suspension k sept divisions de Tun de ses deux bras^ 
et ^ dix de Tautre ; adaptes-y les deux plateaux et regle-le 
{Bahhehou). Lots done que tu voudras, avec les mnryah dm 
derliams, obtenir les sandjah des metqals, prends sandj ah 
du derbam et pose-la dans le plateau suspendu au plus long 
bras, qui est celui des dix divisions. Place dans Tautre 
plateau la sandjah inconnue dont tu veux faire la sandjah du 
metqal, et regle-la sur la sandjah du derbam jusqu^a ce 
qu*elle arrive a etre egale d celle-ci dans cette balance. Tu 
obtiendras ainsi la sandjah du metqal. Agis de meme pour la 
sanc^ah des deux metqMs, des cinq et au dess us, aiissi bien que 
pour la sandjah de la demie, du sixieme et des grains (hoboub). 

Si tu veux deduire les sandjah des derhams de celles des 
metqals, prends la sandjah du metqM et pose-la dans le plateau 
suspendu au bras le plus court, soit celui des sept divisions, 
[fo. 4r.] Dans I’autre plateau, raets la sandjah inconnue 
dont tu veux faire la sandjah du derbam et regie-la sur la 
sandjah du metqil jusqu’d ce qu’elle soit egale ^ celle-ci 
dans cette balance. On aura en effet la sandjah des derhams. 
Agis de la mSme maniere a Tegard de la sandjah des deux 
derhams et au dessus, ainsi que pour la sandjah du qirat, 
des grains [hohoul) et des poids au dessous. 

Desires-tii peser de Tor, n^ayant k ta disposition d^autres 
sandjah que celles des derhams ? Place les sandjah des 
derhams dans le plateau de Targent, qui est celui (suspendu) 
au plus long bras : ce que donnera Taiitre plateau sera des 
metqMs correspondant aux derhams a raison dbni metqal 
pour chaque derbam. 

(Tu agiras) k Tin verse, quand tu voudras peser de Fargent 
et que, depourvu des sandjah des derhams, tu possederas les 
des metqWs. 

IS. Chafitke Neuvieme. 

Snr la consiructwn dhme autre hdlanee^ ayant frois phteat(x et 
aveo laquelle on pesera Vor d Vaide des sandjah ^ des 

^ Le MS, porte Je n’hesite pas a lire 

iigae suivante. ^ ^ 


eomme on lit a la 
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mefqaUy qu and elks eMstent, et d f aide des mndjah cles 
derhams lorsqm eelles des metqals manquent et qiie celles 
des der hams existent, k poids obiefitfdevant etre le mime, 
on Men avee laqiielle on pesem V argent d V aide des smidjah 
de r argent, qnand celles-ci se troment, et d d aide des sandjah 
des metqals quand, les premieres manqnant, ces dernier es 
existent, le poids obte^m demnt etre encore le mime, JEJn 
somme done, cette balame iiendra licit de celle mentionnee 
dans le chaqMre preeident et des balances ordinaires, 

Exemp>le, Tu prends une balance egale {mostaicy) comme 
toates les balances, e’est-a-dire ayant les deux bras du fleau 
egaux {motasdioy), Partage Fun des deux bras en dix 
divisions, et perce sur la quatrieme division ^ partir du milieu 
du fleau, laqiielle est en m^me temps la troisieme a partir 
de son extremity un trou dans lequel tu placeras un anneau; 
puis suspends ^ celui-ci un plateau. Oe plateau et celiii qui 
se trouve suspendu au meme bras doivent 6tre ^gaux en 
poids ^ au plateau suspendu d Fautre bras. 

Lors done qiie tu voudras, avec cette balance, deduire les 
sandjah des metqals [fo. 5] de eelles des derhams, place les 
sandjah des derhams dans le plateau qui se trouve isole et 
mets dans le plateau suspendu au fleau aux trois divisions 
de Fautre bras, des sandjah qui fassent dquilibre aux premieres. 
On aura les sandjah de For, correspondant aux derhams, i 
raison dhm metqdl pour chaque derham. Les deux plateaux 
qui se trouvent aux deux extremites se faisant entierement 
equilibre, quelque sandjah que Fon y mette, le poids corres- 
poiidant qu’oii obtiendra sera egal a celle-ei. Sache done cela. 

X. Chapitre Djxieme. 

But la construction d'une autre balance munie d\m seiil plateau 
et se comportant comme le ferestoun ^ {la romaine) : 

2 Le MS. de Gotlia, comme eelui de Paris, porte partout [qm'mioun), 

et ce qa’il y a de plus cmieus, e’est que ce nom a ete lu aiusi par Gerard de 
Cremoue dans sa traductiou {Liher Carastonis editm a Thehit JiUo Chore ; Zibp' 
Thebit de ponder ikis, gtii diciiur Liber Carastonis), Cependant ii faut lire 
ferestoun mot persan, ainsi que M. le Er. Leclerc en a fait le premier ^ 

la remarque eu^joutant que dans la liste d’Ebu Abt Osaybi^ii on trouve cite 
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071 y jihe l^ormeo tme settle rommianah {co7itre-pouU) et 
0)1 oUmii cks metq&is; on y pese Vargoit aveo tme cmb^e 
rownm&mh et eti ohUeni des derlmms : le fl mu est le nime^ 
ainsi qtm les et les dwisiom. 

. Ayant clioisi im fleau bien droit et egal (7nmfmvy)^ tu. 
siispendras un plateaa a Tun de ses deux bras^ et partageras 
Fan tre bras, apartir da milieu du trou du - et jusqu’a 
Fextremite du bras, eu autant de divisions que tii Toudras 
avoir de metqals ou de derbams. ' Tu placeras du cdte ou 
il n’y a pas de plateau ua poids (taql) qui fesse equilibre au. 
plateau, de telle sorte que, la balance etant siispendue, le 
fleau se troiive borizontal. Puis tu fabriqueras pour cette 
balance deux contre-poids,^ c^est-a-dire deux roumm&mJi^ 
dont Fune sera pour For, d'apjres la valeur des 

divisions etablies sur le fleau, (a raison d’) im metqai pour 
cbaque division. Le poids de Fautre ronmmdmh sera en 
scmdjah (sandj) de Far gent, d'apres la valeur de ces divisions, 
cbaque division correspondant a un derbam. En efiet, cette 
operation faite, mettons de For dans le plateau et pesons-le 
avec le contre-poids ^ de For, nous obtienclrons le poids de cet 
or et nous en connaitrons le montant ^ en metqals et fractions 
de metqai, dbpres les divisions etablies sur le fl&u. Mettons 
au contraire de i’ argent dans le plateau, et pesons-le avec le 
contre-poids de Fargent, nous en obtiendrons le poids et 
saurons h combien de derbams et de fractions de derbam il 
monte. Dieu est plus savant. 

parmi les ecrits de Tabet elm Qorrali le lirre dit Toy. Hist, de la 

med. ar., ii. p. 4 14. Le liber caraslonh nieriterait bien d'etre piiblie, Fanteitr 
arabe etaut niort en 901 de J. C. Je sig'nalerai eneore ftUr les jjokls et inesiiresj 
grace a SL Led ere, le lirre xxix. du Taar'ff d’Abou*! Qasis ez-^lahnLvY dont la 
B. Boclieieime possede Fouvrage entier sous les Xos. 414 et 4 Id; le chbp. xxil 
du Menhadj id derJekun de Cohen el ‘Attar, qui eerirait en Tun 1250 de notre 
bre ; im tmiti des pnids et mmures d’Ebn ei Bejtar, qui existerait a Leycle et a 
Madrid; et eiinn un Traite somvmire des poids et mesures, dans le Conimentaire 
de VArdjukzah d’Avieeime par Mohammad ebu Ismail (B. Xat. s. ar. No. 1022, 
exemplaii’e autograplie de Pun 788 de I'heg.). 

^ Le mot u-J^L {taraf) sigaifie ‘‘ partie, cote d^ou bras de la balance, et mmi 
bout, exti’emite/’ 

2 La langue, la fleche, la lauguette. Toy. sur les noms des dill, parties dont 
se compose ki romaine nia trad, inedite d’E! Bjabarty. 

® ■■ ^ 

. Bans son commentaire ,du Klialed cl Azhary dit que les 

TnAf.ft wahl/tnli. nnii.v p-jr, mpfttJttv sAtif. evoA'n'pmAsi. 
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[fo. 5'2J.] XL ChAPITRE OjS'ZI^ME. 

8ur la clescription et les caractkes disM qarastoun 

(feresioun). 

Le meilleuv qarastoun (ferestoun) estcelvd dontle cou^ est 
long. En effet, plus son cou est long, pl'iis (la romaine) est 
sensible et rapide ; ^ plus il est court, plus elle est paresseuse.^ 
O^est pour ce motifs que la pesee est plus exacte*^ avec^le 
petit M5 de tout grand bdb. 

Quand la suspension du grand MJ est placee exactement 
entre la suspension du petit h&b et celle® du plateau, les ratls 
et les metqals que determinera le grand seront le double'^ 
de ce que determinera le petit baL Si Tespace compris ^entre 
la suspension du grand bdb et celle du petit bdb est egal^a 

deux fois Fintervalle qui separe la suspension du grand bdb 

de celle du plateau, ce que determinera le grand aura 

trois fois le poids^ de ce que determinera le petit bdb. Ge 
memo (principe) se manifestera, lorsque rintervalle sera plus 

grand.; '■ ■ ■ ■ 

II convient aussi que nous sacliions que le rapport u ras 
le plus court au bras le plus long de tout qarastodn (fe)estoun) 
est comme le rapport du poids de la roimmdmh au poids qxie 
determine ce qarastodn {ferestoun) avec ce bdb. [Si done e 
bras le plus long est %al a trois fois le bras le plus couit, ce 
que determinera ce qarastoun {ferestodn), ayec ce babyBeraj 
egal d trois fois le poids de la roummdmh.^ O^est d’apres 


^ C’est la parfcie du corps de la romaine comprise eatie les deux ksan 

(laiiguettes). Ce terme u’a pas d’eanivalent en fran 9 ais. 

^ coniine dans le MS. de Paiis. 

3 Lit. “plus lonrde” JiJl. 

^ ulivSiJ . Cette leeon est preferable a celle du MS. de Paris, qui doune 




Le copiste a supprime ici le mot fiiU, qrion lit daus le MS. de 
V Je suis la le^on du MS. de Paris, qui est la bonne. Le MS. de Gotlia ecr 

, l-jLs} ( iamoitie). ^ ^ . tU 

8 Le MS. de Gotba porte et celui de Paris kJJ. 

8 Le copiste a supprime tout ce que j’ai plac4 entre croc e 
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cette analogie et suivant cette proportion quo les clioses se 
passeront dans tontes les romaines {qarastoimdt, lis. 
tomidt)}- . * • • • * 

• . , . • • « . ■ ' ' 

XII. Ohapitee Douzieme. 


[fo. 6.] Ensuite nous partagerons le bras le plus long, k Taide 
du compas, en dmsions dont cbacune soit egale k Tespaee 
compris entre la suspension (de la romaine) et V^aqrah,^ et 
nous partagerons chacune de ces divisions en ratls d^une 
valeur correspondant au poids de la roimmdnah. Quand 
nous aurons fait cette operation, ce que determinera ce 
qarastoun (ferestoun) sera la valeur (tneqddr) que nous voulions 
lui faire determiner. Dieu est plus savant.^ 

XIII. Chapitre Treizieme, 

' Stir le qarasto&n (ferestomi) qtii fotirmt des poids {maqddir) 
divers tels que les metqdls et les derhams et les rath de 
Baghdad f de N^sibe,^ Bdhery^ etc, 

Quand le qarastoun [ferestoun) est fait pour peser le deibam 
et que nous voulons y peser des metqMs, nous examinerons de 
combien de derhams est le poids de la romnnidnaJi, et nous en 
ferons une autre dont le poids en metqMs soit egal au nombre 
de derhams que pese cette foummdmh, Nous peserons ^ avec 
celle-ci ce dont nous voudrons determiner le poids en metqals. 
II sera en effet tel que nous le voulons. 

^ La suite est conforme au MS. de Paris. 

2 . C’est le crochet auquel est suspendu le plateau, 

d ^ chapitre, qui manque dans le MS, 

^ en-nesibiny. 

■ 5 , 
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Si le qarastohi {ferestotn') a ete coixstruit pour peser ^ des 
inetq_Ms et que nous desirions y peser des derhams, nous 
opererons Tinverse de ce que nous aYons fait dans le cas 
precedent, [fo. 6e\] Le qaradoHn {ferestoun) donnant des 
ratls de Baglid^d, veux-tu avoir des ratls de Nesibe ? ^ nous 
examinerons combien ces derniers representent de ratls et 
fractions de ratls de Baghdad,^ et nous confectionnerons une 
autre roummanah dont le poids exprime en ratls de Ifesibe^ 
soit egal k ces ratls et k ces fractions : ce qui consistera k ea 
augmenter*'^ le poids d^une fois et un tiers; car en ajoutant 
au rati de Baghdad une fois et un tiers son poids, nous avons 
le rati de Nesibe, Si done nous pesons avec cette (derniere) 
rotmimdnah, au dit qarastoun {ferestoun), le poids nous sera 
donne en ratls de Nesibe.® 

1 CLuoique le texte porte , je ne doute pas qxi’il ne faille lire, comme plus 
Imixt, . 

3 Le MS. poi-te , au lieu de . 

^ en-nesib'i/, 

5 r= . 

6 Le MS. de Gotha supprime la fill du chapitre, donnee par le MS. de Paris, 
et passe immediatement au chap. xiv. 
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Akt. Y . — On the Age of the Ajanid Caves} By EAjetoua- 
LALA Mitra Eai Bahadur, C.I.E., LL.D., and Honorary 
Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 


In a paper published in volume xlvii.^ of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I attempted to identify the 
nationality of some foreign figures depicted in the rock-cut 
caves at Ajanta. The conclusions I arrived at were : — 

1st, That the figures with long flowing coats and sugar- 
loaf hats in one of the pictures were Persians. 

2nd. That the principal personages in three ‘‘^Drinking 
scenes ’’ were Bactrians. 

3rd. That the scenes represented phases of Indian life from 
1800 to 2000 years ago. 

My reasons for the first two conclusions I gave at length; 
but with regard to the last, I contented myself by referring 
Hncidentally to the opinions of Messrs. Pergusson, Burgess, 

I and Bhaii Daji. The subject of the paper was not a 
chronological one ; and to chronology, therefore, I did not 
wish to devote any great part of a necessarily short note. 
My sole object was to invite the attention of antiq[uaries to 
the presence of Persians and Bactrians in Indian pictures, 
and to it, therefore, I confined my remarks. 

I am glad to notice that my object has been fully attained ; 


^ I received this paper in J uly, and laid it before our Council Aleeting on tbe 
7tli idem, the last meeting of tbe Session. I have since, in the exercise of a 
large discretion given to me by the author, revised it to the extent of omitting 
some passages, and of here and there modifying others. The present title of the 
paper is adopted by the author’s wish, expressed in a later letter — his main 
contention being that the cpe containing the picture lately remarked on by 
Hr. Fcrgiisson is of an earlier date than that assigned to it in the * History oi' 
Indian Architecture.] He supports this view by the palmographic evidence afforded 
by the inscriptions within the cave. This side of the chronological question has not 
yet been presented to the readers of our Journal. The author had proposed to 
ilhistrate his paper by four woodcuts, of which three are copies of plates in 
Iver Porter’s work ; hut as these can readily be referred to, I do not see that 
any useful object would be gained by publishing the cuts which he inclosed with 
his paper. To follo^y the author it will of course be necessary to consult the four 
excellent plates published mth his first paper in the Bengal Society’s Journal. — 
A, 0EOTB, Oct. 23. ’ * 
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and that so distinguished an archseologist as Mr. James 
Fergusson has taken it up in earnest, and brought his 
extensive knowledge and experience to bear upon it. And 
it is especially gratifying to me to know that the first of 
my three conclusions (viz. the nationality of the figures 
in the ‘'Court scene has met with his assent. He had, 
he says, arrived at that conclusion some years ago, though 
he did not publish it. 

My second conclusion, as to the Bactrian nationality of 
the figures in the “ Drinking scene,^^ is not referred to by 
Mr. Fergusson, who regards these also as Persians, on the 
following grounds : 1st, because crimped streamers, or “ bande- 
roles,^^ such as are worn by the figures, are characteristic of 
the Sassanian kings ; 2nd, because their head-dress is 
similar to that of the Persians represented in sculpture 
at Takht i Bostan and elsewhere ; 3rd, because the story of 
the pictures corresponds with incidents in the history of 
Khushru Parviz, with whom he identifies the principal figure. 

After the most careful study of the pictures, I must avow 
my inability to perceive any ethnic relationship between the 
foreign figures in the “ Court scene and the burly 
Bacchanalian figures in the “Drinking scenes.^’ Features so 
decisive as ethnic tests, when generalized after a study of ; 
large numbers, become dubious when studied in single i 
individuals ; and in smudgy pictures and defaced sculptures j 
are peculiarly unsatisfactory. As far, however, as they go, i 
the^?' afford, to me at least, no reason to suppose that the | 
oval-faced, sharp-featured Ambassador and his suite belonged 
to the same nationality with the broad-headed, high cheek- 
boned lover of the “ Drinking scene.^^ Quite agreeing with 
what is said as to the impossibility of “identifying the 
portrait of the King (the Bacchanalian lover) in those 
pictures from any of the sculptured representations of him,^'^f 
I am equally unable to follow the general resemblance i 
discernible by Mr. Fergusson in .the figure of the “Hunting I 
scene, engraved by Ker Porter, vol, ii. pi. 64. 1 

In single instances the dress is much more expressive; 
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and that test brought to bear on the picture does not, to my 
mind, disprove my theory of these figures being Bactrian. 
The crimped streamers or banderoles,^’ on which so much 
stress has been laid, are by no means the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Sassanians. They appear as ornaments over 
the cap ; or as the floating ends sometimes of the fillet round 
the head, sometimes of the bandeau tying the cap behind 
the head, or binding crowns of leaves or necklaces ; or 
^as wings behind the shoulder-blade; and in one or other 
of these forms they occur on the coins of the Bactrian kings 
; Eukratides, Kadphises, Hermmus and others, as well as 
j on' those of the Indo-Scythian kings Kanerki and Ooerki, 
I and on sculptured figures of Rajput warriors.^ 

The head-dress is equally at fault. The hat of the 
Ambassador is shaped like a sugar-loaf. It is such as is 
shown on the head of the modern Persian standing by the 
side of the pillar in Ker Porter’s plate 62, and as was 
worn by the attendants of the Shah of Persia on his late 
visits to Europe. It has been repeatedly figured by Malcolm 
in his ^Mlistory of Persia,” and is sufficiently conspicuous 
in the costume of the messengers in the ^‘Ambassador’s 
scene ; ” but in the costume of the Bacchanal it is wanting. 
His hat is short and dumpy, and has a broad hand at the 
base. In one instance it has two streamers on the top, 
Jbut in the other two those appendages are omitted. They 
kre invariably absent on the conical cap. It is not easy. to 
i|faee much resemblance between the two hats, while they 
differ from the hat or crown of Khushrii, as shown in 
sculpture at Takht i Boston. 

The coat of the Ambassador is a close-fi.tting one, hanging 
below the knee ; and over it there is a tight jacket of a 
different stuff, buttoned in a line in the midclle of the front. 
JThe officers of his suite have the same style of body- clothes, 
i except the military attache in helmet, whose coat is some: 

I what shorter. The Bacchanal wears a loose blouse or caftan, 
without buttons in front, or gny indication of the way in 

^ Vide pasmn, TTilsou’s ‘^Ariana Antiqua/* pL ii. figs. 3 and 6 ; pi. iii, fig. 4 ; 
pi. V. figs. 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 '; pL vii. fig. pi. viii. fig. 10, and several 
figures in plates ix. x. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. xvi, xvii. xix. xxi. 
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wliicli it was fastened to the person. It is decorated with 
patch-work ornaments, hut there is no jacket over it. The 
lady indulges in patch- work ; and the tout ememhle of her | 
dress is quite unlike that of the dress of Shirin in the : 
Takht i Bostan sculptures. 

As regards the incidents in the history of Khiishru Parviz, 
supposed to be referred to in the picture, the substance of 
the narrative quoted from Tabari amounts to this, that 
Kliushru II. received an embassy from an Indian potentate. 
There is no allusion to a return embassy; on the contrary,’ 
it says that the Indian Ambassador brought a letter, marked 
private, in which the writer of the note congratulated one 
of the sons of the King on the near prospect of his supplanting f 
his father and becoming ^^the ruler of the whole empire.'' ^ 
The King was naturally offended at this, and so, he says, I 

We closed the letter with our seal, and gave it into the 
keeping of our consort Shirin.'' It would be natural to 
suppose that the King, under the circumstances, would never 
think of sending a complimentary embassy to a foreigner 
who secretly sirggested his dethronement. It is, I think, 
difficult to accept the passage cited from Tabari as explaining 
the scene of the picture. The intercourse between the 
Indians on the one hand, and the Persians, the Assyrians, 
and the Egyptians on the other, was, probably, more . 
frequent in past times than it is now, and embassies may , 
have passed and repassed scores, if not hundreds, of times 
from long before the commencement of the Christian era, 
and the fact of there being a picture of an embassy in one 
place, and the notice of another embassy elsewhere, hardly 
justifies the assumption that one relates to the other. 

The name, too, of the Indian King in the text of Tabari 
is represented by letters without diacritical marks, and ma}^ 
be variously read Faramsha, Firamsha, Furamsha, Qaramsha, 
Qiramsha or Quramsha ; each of these optional forms being 
subject to further variations by the insertion of an i or y after 
the «?., By first discarding the value of the vowel points 
as of no authority in foreign names," and by next assuming 
the consonants, which are in some cases variable, to have 
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irily undergone changes, the word is made out to 
ahesi ; and having come to this, the reading is accepted 
major premiss for the next argument. The identic 
1 of the name may, or may not, be correct. If it be 
}, it would show that Khiishru^s Indian correspondent 
ilakesi, but it would not suffice to connect the Court 
^ in the Ajanta picture with that king, 
chronological question, however, is the really im- 


t one, and this is fully recognized in Mr. Fergusson’s 
which will, I think, bear me out in stating the follow- 
be his conclusions as to the age of the Ajantd Caves. 
% As everything depends upon it, the first point 
jcertain the age of the cave in which these paintings 
ind;^^ and from the materials accessible, he thinks 
this can be easily done within very narrow limits of 
m either way.^^ Substituting the word moderate for 
narrow, I readily subscribe to this remark; but I 
help thinking that he has not utilised to the fullest 
he materials that were accessible to him. 

( .onclusions are that Cave ISTo. XII. is the oldest, and 
others qn its two sides correspond in age in the 
which they stand, thus : 

XII. Oldest, second century n.c. 


wal with last or slightly later. 
)re modern, first century b.c. 
ter. 


ter still. 



610 to 


Correspond Xo. 
for Xo. with 


Correspond 

with 


rxiY.: 

1 XY. 

I XYL 
^ XYIL 
XYIII. 

XIX. 

L XX. 
r XXI. 

ilni-i I-aiertlian 

^ XXIV. ) 

XXY. 

; XXYI. Coeval with 
I., or slightly more 
modem. 
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These deductions have been made by reference to the 
character of the ornaments — the simpler, the more ancient;;, 
the more elaborate, the later ; and also by comparison with 
caves in other parts of India of more or less known ages. >. 
Thus, No. XII. is said to be the oldest, because ^4t is an' 
extremely plain and simple excavation, without pillars, i 
which, in itself, is an indication of great antiquity, while 
such ornaments as it has are so similar to those that adorn 
other caves at Baja, Bedsa, ISTassik, and elsewhere, whose 
age is ascertained to be before the Christian era.^’ No. I. 
is said to he the latest, because from its position it is the^, 
cave last excavated at this end of the series/^ The argument^ 
is, however, somewhat qualified by the remark that, ^4fl 
not the very last, it is certainly among the most modern I 
excavations at Ajanta.’^ For this conclusion, however, no^ 
reason is assigned. Yery little argument has been adduced 
for the gradation in age of the other caves ; and the settle* 
ment of the dates is mainly dependent on the opinion of the 
writer. This opinion, however, proceeding from so high an 
authority, is worthy of the fullest consideration, and under 
ordinary circumstances it would be extremely imprudent 
on the part of a person like me to question it. But the 
facts to be presently disclosed leave me no alternative. 

I must demur to the theory founded on the absence of 
pillars, a fact which does not always show great antiquity. 
More than one Udaj^agiri Cave, bearing Lat inscriptions, 
have pillars, and as cave architecture (not cave- cutting) must 
have followed wooden structures, there is no d priori reason 
why pillars should be wanting in caves of early date, but 
of a time when men had long since enjoyed the benefit of^ 
wooden houses. 

But that theory apart, the principle of gradual improve- 
ment on which the learned antiquary^s opinion is founded 
is such a trite axiom in history that no one would think of 
questioning it. It is one thing, however, to have a general 
principle, another to apply it to particular cases, making 
due allowances for the influences of the different factors 
which bear upon them. As regards Indian archmology, after 
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many years devoted to its study, I feel convinced that as 
yet adequate materials have not been collected to enable even 
.the most experienced scholar to settle the ages of ancient 
iindiaii caves within any moderate limits of variation, by 
reference to the amount of ornaments occurring on them. 
The data now available for such a purpose are insufficient, 
and cannot be relied upon. In commenting upon the age 
of the Udayagiri Caves, in the second volume of my 
Antiquities of Orissa ” (long since printed, but not yet 
published), I have remarked : Adverting to the Caves of 
Western India, Mr. Fergusson. has, developed a system: of, 
: evolution, according to which the simplest of the caves 
fare assigned to the earliest , period, andAhe most ornate 
I to a comparatively recent .date — the whole spreading over 
I many centuries. How, far this is correct as, regards , those 
leaves, it is not for me here to inquire; but I am not at all 
disposed to apply the principle to the caves which form 
the subject of my remarks. The principle is founded upon 
the experience of human habitations in civilized society, and 
cannot be applied to monasteries. Monastic institutions do 
not develope slowly and gradually, step by step, with the 
advancing civilization of their occupants, even as the ancient 
pile huts of Zurich and Brienne and Neufchatel developed 
into Swiss villas; but by fits and starts, according to the 
nature of the patronage extended to them by civil society, 
and the state of civilization of their patrons — the monks 
themselves being the passive recipients of the bounty of 
their lay admirers, and the art displayed in their habitations 
dependent mainly on the taste of the artists employed, and 
of their employers. A hermit of greats sanctity, perhaps 
professing some supernatural or miraculous pow^'ers, takes 
shelter in a wood near a flourishing town, whence men of 
;all classes proceed to visit him and offer him the means 
of his sustenance and more, in lieu of his blessings; a 
^wealthy person, perhaps a king or a minister, takes special 
interest in him, and defrays the cost of building a comfort- 
table house for his use ; his sanctity draws around him shoals 
of proselytes and followers, for whose accommodation addi- 
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tional buildings are required; otker rich men defray tlie 
cost thereof; and a stately monastery is the result. In the 
place of the hermit an image of a god, or a rude stone, 
or a grave, or a sacred relic, suddenly rising in repute for 
working miracles, or for some other cause, produces the 
same effect. In the first fervour of devotion, wealth flows, 
rapidly towards its endowment and .embellishment, edifices 
rise over and around it, and a sacred place is completed. 
All this takes but a few short years, and the lifetime 
of a single generation is generally enough to effect the 
consummation. A different feeling next comes into pla}^^ 
that of respect for antiquity, which devdopes a strong spirit 
of conservatism, and its main objects are to give firmness 
to, and to perpetuate, existing customs, practices and obser- 
vances, and to prevent changes and innovations. Devotion 
then leads to the erection of minor edifices around the 
principal building, in order to secure for them a share of 
the reflected sanctity of the original shrine. Hence it is — 
in India at least — that the richest and most elaborate shrines 
are the oldest, and the temples and other structures around 
them are of comparatively recent dates. The merit of : 
dedicating temples, ghats, chaityas, and the like in sacred 
places, is greatly extolled in the Sdstras, both Hindu and I 
Buddhist, and every pilgrim erects one according to his 
means, and if he has not the wherewithal to build a temple, 
or a chaitya, however humble, he satisfies his conscience 
by dedicating a fictile or stone model, ranging from two 
inches to three or four feet. Benares receives every year 
an accession of many scores of such temples, some of which 
are cubes of three or four feet with corresponding pinnacles,,^ 
and the thousands of model chaityas in stone and baked; 
clay which have been met with at Sanchi, Buddha Gaya.,| 
Sarnath, and other places, owe their origin to the same| 
cause. 

‘^That the caves of tTdayagiri have come into existence 
under some such circumstances I have every reason to 
believe. Bhuvanesyara, before the commencement of thef 
Christian era, was a flourishing town, if not the capital, I 
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of Kalinga. Some Buddhist hermits of great repute, or 
a body of monks, must have come there for missionary 
purposes, and, prohibited to dvvell in towns, taken their 
stand on the hill, which was near enough to admit of 
their going frequently to the town on their missionary 
errand, and for begging alms, and yet sufficiently removed 
from civil society to keep them aloof from its contamination^ 
The Kalinga Rajas, who were noted for their devotion to 
Buddhism, helped them to excavate some large caves, and the 
monastery was complete. The little caves were, I imagine^ 
subsequently dug by individual hermits for their respective 
accommodation or mortification — for the three or four feet 
cubic caves were undoubtedly made for the sake of under- 
going some form of penance or other. If we assume that 
some of the nimionaries first dug the small caves to display 
their sanctity or devotion to penance, by dwelling therein, 
it would follow that they attracted the attention of the 
people — for such a feat as passing night after night, say 
in meditation, within a cave of three feet, would attract 
public attention in India in a very short time, and the 
wealthy among those who admired, or looked with veneration 
jupon, such feats, would at once defray the cost of making 
large and commodious habitations for such saints and their 
followers. In either case the interval of time between the 
small and the large caves would be limited, and cannot 
reckoned by centuries ; there is nothing in them at any 
I’ate to support the theory of gradual development of taste 
and tact in cave-cutting ; for the larger caves are all of 
one class, and belong to a single cycle. Their pillars are 

I of the same pattern; the pilasters are alike; the carved 
bands over them have the same outline ; the Buddhist rails, 
either above or below the friezes, differ only in some being 
made of four and others of five bars ; the parapets, where 
they occur, are alike ; and the general design differs so 
slightly as to he insignificant, and in none of these features — 
and these are the principal features which mark the differ- 
ence of style and age — can anything be found which would 
warrant the assumption that the caves belong to different 
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ages, and were cut by men in different states of civilization, 
or possessed of art-education differing ia other respects 
than in individual peculiarity.”! 

I have met with nothing since which would induce me 
to change this opinion. On the contrary, many facts have 
come to my notice which lead me to believe that what is 
true as regards the caves at Udayagiri is eq[ually so with 
reference to those at Ajanta. 

It is, however, not on such d priori arguments that I wish 
to rely in the present instance. So long as forty years ao’o? 
James Prinsep obtained some inscriptions from Ajantd, 
and published them in the fifth volume of this Journal!' 
Mr. Bird, in 1847, published some others in his'“ Sistoricaii 
Eesearches on the Origin and Principles of the Buddha^ 
and Jaina Religions;” and, in 1863, the late Dr. Bh4u 
Daji re-examined and revised all the inscriptions that he 
could find at Ajanta, and published facsimiles, transcripts, =■ 
and translations thereof in the Journal of the Bombay; 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, ^ and the evidence! 
derivable from these inscriptions is opposed to the conclusions! 
of Mr. Fergusson. ^ 

One of these inscriptions occurs in Cave JSTo. SII. It is 
cut into the rock in the Lat character, which antiquaries 
are unanimously of opinion retained its integrity to the 
close of the third century b.c., but changed in the following! 
century to something different. If the evidence of this! 
character be of any weight, it would follow, that the cavej 
in which it occurs must date from before the second century i 
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some time after IsTo. IX., but it, too, lias inscriptions, botli 
in the Lat and the Cave characters, the former engraved and 
Uhe latter painted; and if their evidence he of any value, 

; all the three should be of the same date, or of such different 
‘dates as to be inappreciable and immaterial in an inquiry 
like the present. 

Xo. XI. has been described to be later than No. X., but 
the argument on which this opinion is based being the same 
which made No. X. to be later than No. IX., must be 
rejected, and all the four caves accepted to be of the same 
or about the same age. 

Mr. Fergusson’s second group of caves comprises Nos. YIII* 
to III., with their corresponding set of Nos. XIV. to XX. 
No attempt has been made to assign to these any specific 
dates ; they are supposed to have been excavated from time 
to time successively in the order in which they have been 
V graded till the last of the series, viz. No. XX. (with, I 
'presume, its counterpart on the other side, i.e. No. III.) 

, came into existence within the last twenty years of the 
I sixth century or the first ten years of the seventh century. 
* It is left to be presumed that the others were cut in the 
first, the second, the third, the fourth, and the fifth centuries. 

Of the first series, No. VIII., called the Chaitya Cave, 
has a painted inscription above a painted Buddha over 
the entrance; and No. VI. has likewise one; hut Nos. VII., 
IV. and III. have none. The second series of the group, 
the counterparts of Nos. VIII. to III., include three caves, 
I viz. Nos. XVI. XVII. and XIX., which have inscriptions. 
No, XVI,, called the Zodiac or Shield Cave, has a very 
large one engraved in the rock over the entrance, and three 
ipainted ones inside. No. XVII., the Vihara Cave, has a 
large engraved one by the right side of the porch, and 
fragments of two painted ones inside. No. XIX. has an 
I engraved one on a broken column. The character used 
I in the inscriptions is the same which has been employed 
I in some of the inscriptions in the first group of caves. 

The third group of Mr. Fergusson includes Nos. II. and 
I. on one side, and Nos. XXL to XXVI. on the other. Of 
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these lie assigns ITo. I. to 610 to 640 a.b., and takes 
]S[os. XXII. XXIII. and XXIV., the unfinished ones, 
to be later than Xo. I. ; and Xo. XXVI. to be coeval with: 
or slightly more modern than that cave. Unfortunately 
for this assignment, Xo. I. has more than one painted 
inscription in the same character as in the preceding group, * 
Xo. XXV. has a rock-cut inscription, and Xos. XXL and 
XXV. a painted one, each in the same kind of letters. 

The engraved and the painted letters are not exactly 
of the same kind ; nor are the painted letters of the same 
pattern everywhere. They were obviously written and 
engraved by diflferent individuals, and consequently diifier 
both in style, and, in some cases, in the form of the letters. ' 
But they all belong obviously and most unmistakably to 
the three classes of character numbered 2, 3, and 4 in 
James Prinsep’s Illustrations of the Sanskrit Alphabet/' 
Prinsep calls Xo. 2 the Western Cave character," and* 
places it between Xos. 1 and 3, adding that its date was 
uncertain ; Xo. 3 is founded on the model of the Budra- . 
dama inscription of Junagar; and Xo. 4 on the Guzerat' 
dated plates, which belong to the second century a.d. All 
the three are local or periodical variations of the same tjj'pe, 
which ultimately merged into the Gupta character. The 
last had been in use for about three centuries, and ceased 
with the close of the fi.fth century, after which no authentic * 
record has been found in that character. Most of the Gupta : 
letters are similar to those of the preceding types ; but there ' 
are certain test letters, such as M, xj, “H, Xs ^nd 
which enable us easily to mark the difference between the| 
Gupta and its preceding tj^pes. * 

Judged by these test-letters,, the inscriptions in the Ajanta 
Caves, except those in the Lat character, belong to the 
Budradama type, or Xo. 3, with a leaning sometimes towards^ 
Xo. 2, sometimes towards Xo. 4, ue. they hold an inter- 
mediate position between the third century b.c. and the 
second century a.d., that is to say, the latter part of the 
first century b.c. The names of Vindhyasakti and his ; 
successors, and their relation to. the Scythians, the Saka 
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Tavanas, ia tlio large inscription in the Zodiac Gave, would 
fit in better in the first century of the Christian era, and 
that is the most probable time when the latest of the caves 
;'were completed, and all were in existence. If we accept 
even the lowest limit of our palseographic evidence, we 
can bring the caves to the second century, but not later, 
and that would be about five centuries before the time which 
Mr. Fergusson has assigned to the latest of them from a 
study of their architectural character. I have a strong 
leaning in favour of palmographic evidence, which I believe 
to be much more authentic and less misleading than sesthetic 
tests which yield too much elbow-room for speculation, and 
are wanting in that certainty which inscriptions rightly 
interpreted are calculated to afford. 

Were I to conceive that the letters of the inscriptions 
under notice are of the Grupta type, they could be made 
, to come down to the fifth century, but not later ; and that 
would be a hundred and fifty years before the time suggested 
by Mr. Fergusson. But no Orientalist familiar with Indian 
palaeography will, I feel convinced, for a moment accept 
Ihe character of the records to be the same as those of the 
Guptas ; and if he did, he would find the reference to 
Yindhyasakti in the Zodiac Cave inscription an immovable 

I obstruction in bis way. The conclusion, therefore, must 
follow that the inscriptions date from before the third 
century of the Christian era. 

The three large inscriptions in Caves ITo. XVI. XTII. and 
XXV, refer to the excavation of the caves, and the caves 
must therefore be of the same age with the inscriptions. 
But the others are mere records of gifts, without any speci- 
fication of their nature ; and inscriptions of this class, I have 
^ elsewhere^ showm, belong to ages subsequent to the dates 
\<y£ the structures in which they occur. Thus the large en- 
I graved inscription on the doorway of the Cave Xo. XVL, 
I being the record of its excavation, the painted records inside 
I the cave announcing gifts (ddna) must refer to something 

^ Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Maiii, pp. 184 , etc. 
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else given to tlie cave, or its presiding hermit, some time 
after the completion of the cave. Most of the small inscrip- 
tions are of this character; and their evidence amounts to 
this, that the caves existed from before, and were places of 
great sanctity, in which gifts were looked upon as highly ; 
meritorious; they do not necessarily fix the date of the, 
cave. The Ldt inscription in Gave ISTo. XII. is a record J 
of this description, and, therefore, the date of the cave | 
must, according to this supposition, he older than the*^ 
lowest limit of the Lat character. 


Notes on Babu Rajendralala Mitra’s Paper on the 
Age of the Caves at Ajanta. By J ames Fergusson, 
Y.R, D.C.L., F.E.S. 

When this paper was first presented to the Council in July 
last, I objected to its being received, inasmuch as it con- 
tained a vast amount of irrelevant matter, and personalities, 
which I should regret to see introduced into any discussion in 
this Society. Since then Mr. Grote, in the exercise of a 
discretion given him by the author, has cut it down to about 
one-half its original length, and now presents it in a form to 
which I personally can have no possible objection. I would 
only, however, like to observe, that the title now given to it is 
a little misleading. It would hardly be worth while, if an ^ 
attempt to fix their dates were ali the paper contained, to 
print a disquisition on the age of the Caves at Ajanta by aj 
person who has never visited them, and who, though eminent| 
as a Sanskrit scholar, has hitherto shown no aptitude for, or| 
knowledge of, archaeological subjects. It seems too singularly 
inappropriate at the present moment, as a quarto volume, 
containing 111 closely printed pages, with numerous illustra- 
tions, has just been presented to the Society, by its author, 
Mr, Bur^s. This volume is the result of several weeks 
spent in examining the Caves at Ajanta last cold weather, 
and was, I believe, his fourth or fifth visit to them during the 
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last ten or twelve years. During tliat interval he has visited 
almost every series of caves in ’Western India. Babu 
Eajeudra has not seen this work, and it is consequently not 
clear how far Mr. Burgess’s intimate knowledge of the 
subject might have modified his views. For the benefit of 
those who have not seen it, I may mention that we are 
perfectly in accord as to the dates of the caves belonging to 
this group, and he has left me an almost equally extensive 
account of them to be embodied in a work I am now passing 
through the press, conjointly with him^ and which I hope 
ma}" appear in the spring. 

All this, however, is of very little importance at the present 
moment, as Babu Eajendralala Mitra’s paper is not what its 
title imports, but is, practically, an attempt to prove— 

First, that I am wrong in the date I assign (a. d. 600 to 
640) to Cave IIo. 1. at Ajanta, which contains certain 
j)ictiires avowedly admitted to be those of foreigners. 

Secondly, that I am equally wrong in believing that these 
pictures contain portraits of Khushru Parviz of Persia, and 
Pulakesi, King of Maharashtra. 

Both these propositions are stated with unobjectionable 
] fairness in the paper as it now stands, and are not only 
perfectly legitimate subjects for discussion, but are, I believe, 
;Of sufficient interest to be - well worthy of the attention of 
"this Society, 

To these two points, and to them only, I shall confine the 
remarks I have to make ; but before doing so, it will add to the 
clearness of what follows, if I make a few observations on 
the long extract the Babu makes from his unpublished 
second volume of The Antiquities of Orissa.” 

In this passage, and elsewhere, he represents me as in- 
venting a system of gradual improvement,” '' according to 
which the simplest caves are assigned to the earliest period, 
the most ornate to a comparatively recent date ; ” and he 
proceeds to illustrate this by various very irrelevant ex- 

I amples. As this proposition is stated here, I cannot object 
to its form, but I beg leave to state, most emphaticall}^, that 
I have done nothing of the kind, and that it is founded on 
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an entire misconGeption of my meaning. What I have 
attempted to do during the last forty years has been to apply 
to Indian architecture the same principles of archaeological 
science, which are universally adopted, not only in England, 
bnt in every country in Europe. Since the publication of.. 
Eickman^s Attempt to Discriminate Styles, etc.,^^ in 1817, 
style has been allowed to supersede all other evidence for 
the age of any building, not only in Mediaeval, but in 
Byzantine, Classical, and, in fact, all other true styles. Any 
accomplished antiquary, looking at any arch^vay or any 
moulding, can say at once, this is Herman, or Early 
English, or Decorated, or Tudor, and if familiar with the 
style, tell the date within a few years, whether it belongs to a 
cathedral, or a parish church, a dwelling house, or a grange ; 
whether it is part of the most elaborate shrine, or of a pig- 
sty — is not of the smallest consequence, nor whether it be-^ 
longs to the marvellously elaborate quasi-Byzantine style 
of the age of the Conqueror, or to the prosaic tameness,: 
of that of the age of Elizabeth. 

Owing to its perfect originality and freedom from all 
foreign admixture or influence, I believe these principles, so 
universally adopted in this country, are even more applicable 
to the Indian styles than to the European. During the 
half century during which I have been occupied in the 
matter, I have found no exception to their applicability, 
though frequently in the very inverse sense from that the^ 
Babu represents me as adopting. The Eails at Buddha \ 
Graya, and Bharhut, and the Caves at Ddayagiri, and - 
Pitalkliora, are among the oldest, the most elaborate, and | 
most ornate specimens of art yet discovered, but these were I 
succeeded by many of almost Doric simplicity.^ As it 

^ It is hardly worth while saying much about the argument derived from the 
“ Pillars,” which the Babii would never have brought forward, had he ever 
visited the Western Caves, or even studied their plans. In the West of India, 
the Hall is the most prominent and most essential feature, and into it all the cells 
open. Consequently, when these became numerous, and the hall necessarily 
large, pillars became indispensable to support the roof, which other^^ise would 
have fallen in, and eventually they became a most important feature. In Orissa, 
on the contrary, all the cells open on the outer air, and their doors are only 
covered hy shallow verandahs, and there are no halls' in which internal pillars 
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happens, it is quite true that the earliest Caves at Ajanta, 
and generally in the West, are the plainest and least 
, ornamented, but that is not a consequence of their age, 
hut because they belonged to a sect remarkable for its 
puritanical asceticism. On the Eastern side of India, the 
^conditions were reversed. At Buddha Gray a, Bharhut, and 
:trda3’'agiri, the contemporary structures, if not the most 
richly ornamented, were at least as much so, as any that 
succeeded them. In fact, in so far as an3^thing I have 
ever written on the subject is concerned, there is not one 
single paragraph in any work of mine that can be tortured 
into the expression of a belief, on mj part, that greater 
or less richness of ornamentation is a test of age. Style 
is a test, and by st3de alone can tbeir age be ascertained. 

I believe I am tolerably familiar with all that Babii 
Bajendra has written on archaeological subjects ; but I have 
not yet found one paragraph in any of his works in which he 
shows that he ever heard of the science of Archaeolog}^ as it 
is understood in Europe, nor certainly one instance in which 
he has applied its principles to ascertain either the relative, or 
positive, age of any building. He is, in fact, in the exact 
i position of the antiquaries of the last centur}^ puzzling 
over inscriptions, or annals, or traditions ; but having no 
knowledge of st}de nor any certain guide, and conse- 
quentl}^ tumbling into mistakes only calculated to excite 
wonder and amusement in the present generation of anti- 
quaries. 

At the same time, I am far from either rejecting or under- 
valuing the assistance gained in all these researches from the 
study of Palaeography. It is always a help, and frequently a 
guide, which is in some instances indispensable ; but it never 
— so far as I can judge — is capable of the same precision, 
'nor can he so implicitly relied upon as Archaeology, when 
* this is properly understood and applied. I do, however, object 

.could possibly bo introduced. There is, in fact, no analogy between the dis- 
position of the caves in the East and those in the "West. I need hardly, how- 
ever, attempt to explain here in what the difference consists, as in the boolc on the 
subject I have in the press, conjointly with Mr. Burgess, the subject will be 
j fully entered into. 
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to Prinsep’s alphabets being used as an argument in the 
present discussion. We have made immense progress 
during tlie last forty years in our knowledge of the 
alphabets of India, and Prinsep only knew of that used in' 
these caves from some fragments copied by gentlemen who 
neither knew the letters nor the language, and whose copies | 
are consequently of the least possible valued 

As I hope to show presently, the evidence derived from 
the inscriptions in these Caves is in perfect accord with what 
we learn from their architecture, as must indeed always be 
the case, when there exists sufficient means of comparing them 
together. In the present instance, I feel confident, that 
when the evidence derived from inscriptions is added to that* 
deduced from the style in which the caves are decorated, 
the two, taken together, will be more than sufficient to prove' 
that I was not mistaken in the date I assigned to Cave 


In order to state his case more clearly, Babu Eajendra has 
divided the Caves at Ajanta into three groups. About the 
first there is no dispute. In the paper read to this Society in 
1842, I stated that they all were excavated before the 
Christian Era, which the Babu admits. They are, however, in- 
teresting as showing how superior the Archaeological method 
is to the Palaeographical. Because, he says, they have all 
inscriptions in the Lat character, he argues that they must 
all be of one age— or very nearly so — -though what that age 
is he does not Yenture to specify. Now, I defy any architect or 
antiquary to look at them without seeing at a glance that 
they are not all of the same age, that there is a succession, 
and a considerable interval must have elapsed between the 
earliest and the latest ; and had he ever seen them, or known., 
anything of archeology, even he must have admitted it was so.| 
IX. and X., for instance, are Chaitya Caves, situated side hyl 
side, but so different, in every essential respect, as to prove! 
that they belong to different ages. If their inscriptions i 

^ Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol, v. plates ix. and sxix. 
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were all in the same character, it would only show how 
worthless Patoography is for the purpose to which the 
Babn applies it; but the fact of the matter is, there are 
only two short inscriptions in the four caves which can, 
even by courtesy, be called ‘Vin the Lat character/’ and 
ithey are in its most modern form, and certainly not of 
the same age.^ This, however, is of little consequence 
here, as the group has absolutely no bearing on the age 
of Cave JTo. L 

The Babu’s second group is very extensive, and arranged 
in a manner that passes my comprehension ; but that, too, is 
of no consequence, as not bearing on the argument, nor has 
, A.. the accustomed inaccuracy w'ith which they are described.^ I 
would, however, remark that Cave VIII. is not a Chaitya,” 
but one of the meanest Yiharas in the place, and has no ‘^in- 
; scription,” and ^‘no painted Buddha over the entrance; ” Cave 
VI. has neither the one nor the other ; and Cave XVI. is not 
the Zodiac cave ; this last, however, is a mistake of Bhau Daji’s, 

^ for which the Babu is not responsible. All this, however, is 
only what might be expected from any one writing on a 
subject of which he has no special knowledge. There are, 

( however, two Caves in this group, XVI. and XVII., ^ which 
have important inscriptions, which, with their architectural 
peculiarities, bear directly on the subject in hand, and re- 
garding which, I should consequently like to say a few 
words. 

Cave Xo. XVI, contains an important inscription of the 
Vindhyasakti djmasty (J.B.B.E.A.S., vol. vii. p. 66), which 
I would like any one to compare with the Seoni plates 
of the same dynasty (J.A.S.B,, vol. v. pi. xxxiii.). The 
alphabet is the same, but the form of characters is so 
different, that it would be competent to any one to argue 
that there was — on paleeographic evidence — 50 or 100 

^ Jotirn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, yoI. vii. inscriptions 1 and 2, on tlie tliird plate of 
Bhan Baji’s paper, p. 63. 

“ Woodcats of tlie interior of these two caves will he found in my Eastern and 
|lnclian Arcliitccture, woodcuts 84, 85, and 86, and iithograpliic representations 
|)f them, plates iv. and v. of my Rock Temples, folio, London, 184o. 
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years between them, one way or the other. But even 
that does not concern us here, its direct hearing is only 
to show that it is anterior, probably to the extent of 50 or 
100 years, to the inscription in the Zodiac Cave No. XVII. i 
That inscription is most important for our present ai*gument* 
because, when Bhau Daji's copy is compared with Mr, i 
Burgess’s photograph of that on Cave No. III. at Badami 
(Reports, vol. i. pi. xxxii.), they are found to be practically^ 
identical, in so far as the palaeographical evidence is con« 
cerned. The alphabet, and the form of the letters, are the 
same, with only such differences as may arise from the one 
being an eye copy, the other an ^ estampage,’ and the 
geographical distance being 400 miles may also account for 
some slight differences ; but it would require a very keen and 
practised eye to detect any of importance, or to say which is i 
the oldest of the two. Now the great and cardinal fact is i 
that the Badami inscription contains a date, 500 years 
from the Coronation of the Saka King,” or in other j 
words 578-9 a.d. 

This Badami date is by far the most important discovery 
that has been made of late years for fixing the chronology of| 
the architecture of the period. It is the cardinal pointl 
on which every discussion must hinge. Any attempt to I 
fix the date of any cave without taking it into account | 
is worthless,^ We know exactly what the form of the 
character is in which it is written, and we know exactly what 
the architecture of the cave is in which it is found (Burgess, 
Reports, vol. i. plates xxiv.to xxxv.), and are consequently able 
to say what was before and what came after it ; and with^ 
this knowlege I have no hesitation in asserting that Cavej 
No, I, at Ajanta, is subsequent to Cave No. III. at Badami, I 
consequently to a.I). 579. But it is just here that the a^'gu-l 
ment between me and the Babu breaks down. He calls thiJ 
an opinion of mine.” It is just such an opinion, however, 


^ I pointed out the yalue of this date in my original paper (VoL XI, p. 180 ) 
hut the Bahu has an unpleasant hahit of passing over sub silentio ” any fach 
that militate against his theories. ' Had he realized its importance, this pape 
would prohahly never have heon written. 
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as tliat I have formed that Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is more 
modern than Westminster Abbey, or such as I would form, 

• if any example of Tudor architecture were pointed out to 
'me, and I were asked its age relatively to any example of 
the Edwardian Gothic. The Babu does not see this, because 
he never heard of styles being so used, and we cannot of 
course come to an understanding regarding it, because one of 
us is speaking in a language the other does not understand. 
What the exact interval between the two cases may be, it is 
not so easy to determine, but certainly not less than twenty 
or thirty years. 

Mr. Burgess (p. 57) dates Cave XVI. at about a.d. 600, in 
which he is probably correct; but the difference in the 
architecture and the alphabet of Cave XVII. is so great 
; that we can hardly allow less than seventy or eighty years ; 
thus on palmographical and archseological grounds bringing it 
pbreast of Cave III. at Badami. But assuming this, the 
■progress of the style of Cave I. is so great that it is difficult 
to believe that it could be accomplished within the thirty 
years the above theory assumes. The real difficulty is to get 
all one requires into the space. Probably by putting XVII. 
^back some ten or fifteen years, and Xo. I. forward to a 
like extent, we may arrive more nearly at the exact truth. 
The paintings may have been — and probably were— executed 
^ome time after the events they were designed to represent. 

Another point that tends to determine the age of this 
cave with tolerable precision is its position in the group. 
It certainly, from its locality, is the last excavated at that end 
of the series, and when we compare it with those next before 
it, and those opposite, at the other end, it seems impossible to 
escape the conviction that we are very near the age when 
I cave-digging ceased to be the fashion, which, from various 
Icircumstances too long to enter upon here, we may assume to 
|iave been about 650 to 676 a.b. 

As the Babu has so strong a leaning to palseographic 
evidence, which he considers much more authentic and 
less misleading, than” — what he is pleased to call — ‘‘^aesthetic 
tests,” it is a pity there is no important inscription in 
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Cave No. I. by which he could test the value of his theories. : 

It is true he says, No. I, has more than one painted' 
inscription of the same character as the preceding group.” I 
Where are they to be found? I saw none, and I examined ‘ 
the cave with considerable attention. Dr. Bird saw none. Mr. 

Burgess devoted twenty-three closely printed quarto pages, 
to the description of this cave, but mentions none.i It is 
true, however, that Dr. Bhau Daji on his third plate, p. 64, i 
huddles together some eight or nine insigniEcant inscriptions, ‘ 
which he describes as “painted inscriptions on Caves Nos. I.\ 

11. and X. but which is in No. I., which in No. II., and I 
which in No. X. he does not specify. As engraved they are all! 
so much alike that, if they prove anything, it would be, that^ 

No. X., avowedly before the Christian era, was of the same age* 
as Nos. I. and II., which are avowedly long after it, or|;l 
me mrsd. If the Babu knows which belongs to Cave No. I.J 
he ought to say so ; or if he has any information not available 
to others, he ought to produce it. As the case at present 
stands, there is no palaeographie evidence to show in the 
remotest degree what the age of this cave is, and certainly 
nothing that in the smallest degree invalidates the con- 
clusions arrived at, from the style of the architecture, or that ! 

of its paintings and sculpture, which prove beyond a shadow; 
of doubt, so far as I am capable of judging, that it wa^ 
excavated in the first half of the seventh century of our era| 


The second part of the task I have undertaken is infinitely 
more difficult than the first. Not that I think there is any- 
thing in the Babu’s criticism that in the smallest degree 
invalidates what I advanced in my original paper ; but the 
class of objections he puts forward are from their nature 
so indefinite, that it is almost impossible to return answers 
which will prove satisfactory. With the caves we had 
something tangible to go upon; but when it comes to ques- 
tions of costume or likeness, or probabilities wliether one or 


Smoe the aliove was m tj-pe, I have received from Mr. Burgess a lette* 
dated Laao^i, 29th November, m which he says, m answer to m^elegraphil 
inquiry, Ihercuno tnm-iption, m (^veM.x/at AJantd,HtheraJorpamU% 
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two embassies took place, or other events happened, we are 
evidently on a wide sea, from which it would req^uire both 
skill and judgment to reach a port. When we venture into 
the ha-is j region of the politics of Persia and India in the 
seventh century, we must not look for a precision that would 
satisfy a conveyancer in Lincoln’s Inn, and unless prepared 
to take a large and liberal view of matters, it would be 
better to leave them alone. Under such circumstances as we 
find, then existing, there is nothing so easy as to express 
doubts, and demand explanations. And, after all, such carping 
criticisms seldom lead to anything, and are generally con- 
fined to anonymous writers in third-class periodicals. They 
are so easy when there is no responsibility to produce some- 
thing better. I cannot call to mind any instance of their 
being admitted into the publications of any scientific or 
literary society, unless it is to clear the space for the erection 
of some better structure, which is certainly not the case in 
this instance. However, as the Babu’s lucubrations have 
been printed in our Journal, I must say a few words, lest 
otherwise judgment may go against me by default. 

First with regard to the name Pulakesi. It was no inven- 
tion of mine —it was suggested by Professor Noldeke, who is, 
if not the best, at least one of the best Arabic scholars in 
Europe. It is no answer to him to repeat the various possible 
readings which he himself suggested, but rejected, after due 
consideration, in favour of the one he adopted. To this the Babu 
^objects, as a matter of course — any one can do that ; but has 
he anything to suggest in its place ? If he has, he had better 
,put it before the Professor, who, I have no doubt, will give 
: him a reply. I hope it will not be such a crushing one as he 
^|received fx’om Prof. Weber in the Academy of Hov. 15, 1879. 

The giving of nicknames is a very ingenious device, a 
good deal resorted to in certain pleadings in some courts not 
in very high order ; but never, so far as I know, in earnest 
^scientific discussions. To call the principal person, in the so- 
il called drinking scene, a Bacchanal,” certainly diverts the 
^ attention from the idea of his being a person of consequence ; 
but it leaves untouched the question, why, being a foreigner 
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(Persian), liis portrait appears four times as the principal ^ 
person in the four most important points of the roof of a j 
Buddhist Vihara in India. If he was only a Bacchanal, ; 
this seems to me strange. 

In like manner, to call the messenger delivering a letter 
to the King, in the ^‘ Court scene “The Ambassador, diverts 
attention from the fact that there are at least half a dozen 
ambassadors of the same rank in the place, and with their 
horses held outside. They are, in fact, grooms, or at least 
horsemen, of some sort, bringing a letter with the usual 
niizziirana, from some king or potentate to some other, who-* 
ever he may be. They have no costume or state, nor any 
attendance that would lead any one to suspect that they | 

were in any sense representatives of the King who sent , 4 

them. 

The Babu cannot see any likeness in feature or costume 
between the Bacchanal and the Ambassadors. Kor can I. 

But I would not be distressed if I could not trace much 
likeness between the face of George the Fourth, as painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and that of a foreign ofEce 
messenger, who arrived at the court of a foreign prince, 
after a long journey on horseback, wearied and travel-stained, 
in the costume of his profession. Kor would I be more 
surprised to find tbe state costume of Khushru and Sbirin at 
Takbt-i-Bostan did not resemble those of the Bacchanal, than 
I would be to find that the costume of any king and queen, 
in their robes of state, differed considerably from that they 
adopted when retired to their private apartments, and put 
on their dressing gowns and slippers. Surely such questions 
as these are not worthy of being treated seinously by grown- 
up men. 

There is, however, one question which is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and which the Babu takes up in a proper spirit, and 
supports with sufficient references. It is that of the crimped j 
streamers, or Banderoles, which I believed, and believe, be- 1 
long exclusively to the Sassanian period. As Wilson’s I 
Ariana Antiqua is accessible to any one, it is easy to judge! 
whether I am correct in asserting that the fillets in the first five 
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plates referred to, are only tlie ordinary Greek or Roman fillets 
usual on classical coins and statues. As we get near the 
Sassanian period (Plates IX. to XII) thej^ get longer ; but 
there are no true “ crimped banderoles, such as are found on 
all the Sassanian sculptures in Persia, till we reach Plate 
XVI., where the Sassanian coins begin. 

The works of Ker Porter, of Texier, and Flandin and 
Coste, are equally accessible, and if any one will take the 
trouble to study them, and realize what a true Sassanian 
crimped banderole is, as portrayed everywhere in Persia, I 
: have no doubt that he will arrive at the conclusion that it 
is found only on Sassanian sculptures, Sassanian coins, and 
; on the roof of Cave Xo. I. at Ajanta. 

It surely can hardly be worth while noticing the objection, 
that, as in Tabari there is no allusion to a return em- 
bassy, the inference should be, that this very Irish correspon- 
dence began and ended with a single letter in one direction. 
As I read it, the whole context in Tabari shows that the 
relations between the Persian and Indian kings must have 
Ibeen long and intimate, and that many letters must have 
ipassed to and fro before such an incident could have occurred, 
as the one thus almost accidentally brought to our notice. 

I have now, I hope, said enough to prove — what appears 
to me one of the most incontestable facts in the Cave 
Chronology of India — that Cave Xo. I. at Ajanta was 
excavated in the first half of the seventh century, and that 
consequently the paintings on the roof and walls cannot 
represent “Phases of Indian life 1800 to 2000 years ago, 
as Babu Rajendra persists in maintaining. 

If this is so, it seems impossible that the persons repre- 
sented on the paintings in the Cave can be either Bactrians 
or Assyrians — as these terms are usually understood, and 
|there is nothing, so far as I can judge, in his paper to 
linvalidate the conclusion I have arrii^ed at that the figures on 
%he roof do represent Khushrii and Shririn, and the “Court 
scene on the walls, the delivery of a letter from that Persian 
Monarch to Piilakesi, King of Maharashtra. 
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If these propositions are granted, I am quite willing to 
accept his conclusion, that “the intercourse between the 
Indians on the one hand, and the Persians, the Assyrians, and 
the Egyptians on the other, was probably more frequent in 
past times than it is now” But I would only ask, was the 
magniloquent announcement of such a truism worth all the 
pains and paper it has cost to bring it before the world ? "With 
regard to the long-extinct kingdoms of Egypt and Assyria, 
it is no doubt absolutely true ; and with regard to Persia, it 
is a testimony in favour of the views I have just had the 
honour of laying before the Society, which I willingly 
accept. 
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Art. VI . — On Sanskrit Texts Discovered in Japan. By 
Professor F. Max Muller. 

It is probably in tlie recollection of some of the senior 
members of this Society how wide and deep an interest was 
excited in the year 1853 by the publication of Stanislas 
Julien^'s translation of the Life and Travels of Hiouen-thsang, 
The account given by an eye-witness of the religious, social, 
political, and literary state of India at the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era was like a rocket, carrying a rope 
to a whole crew of struggling scholars, on the point of being 
drowned in the sea of Indian chronology ; and the rope was 
eagerly grasped by all, whether their special object was the 
history of Indian religion, or the history of Indian literature, 
architecture, or politics. While many books on Indian 
literature, published five- and- twenty years ago, are now put 
aside and forgotten, Julien’s three volumes of Hiouen-thsang 
still maintain a fresh interest, and supply new subjects for 
discussion, as may be seen even in the last number of the 
Journal of your Society. 

I had the honour and pleasure of working with Stanislas 
Julien, when he was compiling those large lists of Sanskrit 
and Chinese words which formed the foundation of his 
translation of Hiouen-thsang, and enabled him in his classical 
work, the Ilethode pour dechiffrer et transcire les mms Sanskrits 
(1861), to solve a riddle which had puzzled Oriental scholars" 
for a long time, viz. how it happened that the original 
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Sanskrit names had been so completely disguised and rendered 
almost unrecognizable in the Chinese translations of Sanskrit 
texts, and how they could be restored to their original 
form. 

I had likewise the honour and pleasure of working with 
your late President, Professor H. H. Wilson, when, after 
reading Julieifs works, he conceived the idea that some of 
the original Sanskrit texts of which the Chinese translations 
had been recovered might still be found in the monasteries of 
China. His influential position as President of your Society, 
and his personal relations with Sir John Bowring, then 
English Eesident in China, enabled him to set in motion a 
powerful machinery for attaining his object ; and if you look 
back some five-and- twenty years, you will find in your 
Journal a full account of the correspondence that j)assed 
between Professor Wilson, Sir J. Bowring, and Dr, Edkins, 
on the search after Sanskxnt MSS. in the temples or monas- 
teries of China. 

On the 15th February, 1854, Professor Wilson writes from 
Oxford to Sir John Bowring : — 

I send you herewith a list of the Sanskrit works carried 
to China by II wen Tsang in the middle of the seventh 
century, and in great part translated by him, or under bis 
supervision, into Chinese. If any of them, especially the 
originals, should be still in existence, you would do good 
service to Sanskrit literature and to the history of Buddhism, 
by procuring copies.” 

It is a well-known fact, that even long before the time of 
Hiouen-thsang, that is, long before the seventh century of our 
era, large numbers of Sanskrit MSS. had been exported to 
China. These literary exportations began as early as the 
first century a.d. When we read for the first time of 
Commissioners being sent to India by Ming-ti, the Emperor 
of China, the second sovereign of the Eastern Han dynasty, 
about 62 A.D., we are told that they returned to China with 
a white horse, carrying books and images.^ And the account 

^ Beal, Travels of BiirlJliist Pilgrims, Introd, p. sxi; OMnese Eepositoiy, 
Yol. X. No. 3, March, 1841. 
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proceeds to state tliat these books still remain^ and are 
reverenced and worshipped/^ 

From that time; when Buddhism was first officially recog- 
nized in China/ there is an almost unbroken succession of 
importers and translators of Buddhist, in some cases of 
Brahmanic texts also, till we come to the two famous expe- 
ditions, the one undertaken by Fa-Hian in 400-415, the 
other by Hiouen-thsang, 629-645 a.d. Fa-Hian^s Travels 
were translated into French by Abel E,emusat (1836), into 
English by Mr. Beal (1869). Hiouen-thsang^s Travels are 
well known through Stanislas Julien^s admirable translation. 
Of Hiouen-thsang we are told that he brought back from 
* India no less than 520 fasciculi, or 657 separate works, which 
had to be carried by twenty- two horses.^ 

The earliest translatoi's we know are those who worked 
under the Emperor Ming-ti, 62 a.d., viz. Easyapa Matanga 
(sometimes called Kasyamatanga), and Tsu-fah-lan (Gobha- 
rana?).^ They had brought with them some Buddhist books 
of great importance. Their best known work is The Shtra 
of the 42 Sections,^' a kind of epitome of the Buddhist 
religion. Whether such a work ever existed either in 
Sanskrit or PMi is extremely doubtful, and many difficulties 
would be removed, if we admitted, with M. Feer, that this 
so-called Shtra of the 42 Sections was really the work of 
Easyapa Matanga and Gobhara?^a^ themselves, who con- 
sidered such an epitome of Buddhist doctrines, based on 
original texts, useful for their new converts in China, They 
translated, however, the Dasabhumi-Siltra, and the Lalita- 
Vistara, the legendary Life of Buddha (called Fo-pen-hing- 
king), and their translations enable us to assign to these 
works in Sanskrit a date prior to the beginning of our era.^ 

^ See an account of tlie Introduction of Ruddhism into China, in Journal 
Asiatiqm, 18f56, August, p. 105. Recherches sur Vorigim des ot'dt'es rdigieux 
dans V empire chinois, par Rmin. 

^ Stan. Jiilien, Pelerins Bouddhistes, vol. i. p. 296. 

3 L. Peer, Sutra en 42 articles, p. xxvii. 

^ Le Dhaminapada, par E. Hu, suivi du Sutra en 42 articles, par Leon Feer, 
1878, p. xxiv. 

* This lirst translation of the Lalita-Yistara seems unfortunately to be lost. 
It would have enabled us to see what the Life of Buddha was in the first century 
of the Christian era. 
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111 150 A.D. we hear of a famous translator, An-shx-kaii, a 
natii'e of Eastern Persia or Parthia, whose translations are 
still in existence.^ Mr. Wylie considers Ansik to represent 
an original Arsak, and as An-shi-kau is reported to have 
keen a royal prince, who made himself a mendicant and 
travelled to China, Mr. Wylie supposes that he was the son 
of one of the Arsacidae, Kings of Persia. Mr. Beal takes the 
name for a corruption of Asvaka or Assaka, IirTracrtoi. 

In about 170 A.n. Ohi-tsin is mentioned as the translator 
of the Nirva/m-Sutra. 

In 250 A.n. Ohi-mang translated the "‘Puiiles of the Priest- 
hood from a MS. which is said to have come from the city 
of Pafali-putra (Patna). 

In 260 A.n. Dharma-raksha, in Chinese Ea-hou, made a 
large collection of Buddhist and Brahmanic books, and with 
the help of other Shamans, is said to have translated no less 
than 165 texts, between the years 265*-308. Among them 
there is a new version of the Lalita-Vistara (Pou-yao-king), 
which is in existence, a corrected translation of the Kirv^i^a- 
SLitra, and the Suvar^^aprabh^-shtra.^ 

In 300 A.n. mention is made of a translation of the Vimala- 
kirti-sutra (?), and the Saddharma pu?^r/arika (Fa-hwa). 

This brings us to the times of the Emperor Yao-hsing 
(397-416), whose devotion to Buddhism induced him to 
secure the services of the learned translator Kumara^iva, 
and to send Fa- Ilian to India to collect MSS. 

In 460 A.n. we read of five Buddhists arriving in China 
from Ceylon by way of Tibet.^ These no doubt brought 
PMi MSS. with them. Bodhidharma, too, the twenty-eighth 
Buddhist Patriarch, came from the South in 526 A.n., though 
not from Ce 3 don. 

In 518, the famous traveller Sun-Tun was sent to India 
by the Queen Dowager of the Wei country in search of 
Buddhist books, and we gather from his Travels, which have 
been translated by Mr. Beal, tbat, after three years spent in 


* See Journal of B.A.S, 


1856, pp. 


327, 332. 
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India, lie returned to China witli 175 volumes. During the 
Siu Dynasty, 589-619, the number of distinct Buddhist 
books translated into Chinese is said to have amounted to 
195,0d"^' 

That number was considerably increased afterwards, par- 
ticularly by the famous Buddhist pilgrim Hiouen-thsaiig, 
who is said to have translated 740 works, forming 1385 
books. 

It was the publication of Hiouen-thsang’s Travels, which 
roused the hopes of Professor Wilson that some of the old 
Sanskrit MSS. might still be discovered in China. 

But though no pains were spared by Sir John Bowring to 
carry out Prof. Wilson’s wishes, though he had catalogues 
sent to him from Buddhist libraries, and from cities where 
Buddhist compositions might be expected to exist, the results 
were disappointing, at least so far as Sanskrit texts were 
concerned. A number of interesting Chinese books, trans- 
lated from Sanskrit by Hiouen-thsang and others, works 
also by native Chinese Buddhists, were sent to the library of 
the East India House ; but what Professor Wilson and all 
Sanskrit scholars with him most desired, Sanskrit MSS., 
or copies of Sanskrit MSS., were not forthcoming. Professor 
Wilson showed me indeed one copy of a Sanskrit MS. that 
was sent to him from China, and, so far as I remember, it 
was the KMa- Akkra, ^ which we know as one of the books 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese. That MS., however, 
is no longer to be found in the India OfBce Library, though 
it certainly existed in the old East India House. 

The disappointment at the failure of Professor Wilson’s 
and Sir J. Bowring’s united efforts was felt all the more 
keenly because neither Sanskrit nor Chinese scholars could 
surrender the conviction that, until a very short time since, 
Indian MSS. had existed in China. They had been seen by 
Europeans, such as Dr. Gutzlaff, the hard-working mis- 

1 A long list of Sanskrit texts translated into Chinese may be found in tbe 
Journal Asiatique^ 1849, p. 353, seq., s.t. Omeordance Sinko-Samshrite dhm 
nombre considerable de iitres Souvrages BouddhiqmSy recueillie dans un Catalogue 
Chimis de V an IZOSt par Jf. Stanislas JuUen* 

® Csoma Korosi, As. Res. yoL xx. p. 488 , Journal Asiatique, 1849, p. 356, 
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sionary in Ghina, who in a paper, written shortly before 
his death, and addressed to Colonel Sykes (Journal E.A.S. 
1856, p, 73), stated that he himself had seen PMi MSS. 
preserved by Buddhist priests in China. Whether these 
MSS. were in PMi or Sanskrit would matter little, supposing 
even that Dr. GutzlafF could not distinguish between the two. 
He speaks with great contempt of the whole Buddhist litera- 
ture. There was not a single priest, he says, capable of explain- 
ing the meaning of the PMi texts, though some were interlined 
with Chinese. A few works, he writes, ^'are found in a 
character originally used for writing the PMi ; and may be 
considered as faithful transcripts of the earliest writings of 
Buddhism. They are looked upon as very sacred, full of 
mysteries, and deep significations ; and therefore as the most 
precious relics of the founder of their creed. With the 
letters of this alphabet the priests perform incantations V to 
expel demons, rescue souls from hell, bring down rain on the 
earth, remove calamities, etc. They turn and twist them in 
every shape, and maintain that the very demons tremble at 
the recitation of them.’’ 

This may account for the unwillingness of the priests to 
part with their old MSS., whether Sanskrit or PMi, but it 
proves at the same time that they still exist, and naturally 
keeps up the hope that some day or other we may still get a 
sight of them. 

Of course, it might be said that if MSS. did not last very 
long in India, neither would they do so in China. But even 
then, we might expect at least, that as in India the old MSS. 
were copied whenever they showed signs of decay, so they 
would have been in China. Besides, the climate of China is 
not so destructive as the heat and moisture of the climate of 
India. In India, MSS. seldom last over a thousand years. 
Long before that time paper made of vegetable substances 
decays, palm leaves and birch bark become brittle, and ^vhite 
ants often destroy what might have escaped the ravages of the 
climate. It was the duty, therefore, of Indian Rajahs to keep 


^ cf, Beal, Catalogue, p. 66. 
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a staff of librarians, who bad to copy tbe old MSS. wbeneyer 
they began to seem unsafe, a fact wbiob accounts both for the 
modern date of most of our Sanskrit MSS. and for the large 
number of copies of the same text often met with in the 
same library. 

The MSS. carried off to China were in all likelihood not 
written on paper, or whatever we like to call the material 
which Wearchus describes ^ as cotton well beaten together/ ^ 
but on the bark of the birch tree or on palm leaves. The 
bark of trees is mentioned as a writing material used in 
India by Ourtius ; ^ and in Buddhist Shtras, such as the 
Kara? 2 <:Zavyhha (p. 69), we actually read of bhur^a, birch, masi, 
ink, and karama (kalam), as the common requisites for 
writing. MSS. written on that material have long been 
known in Europe, chiefly as curiosities (I had to write many 
years ago about one of them, preserved in the Library of All 
Souls’ College). Of late,^ however, they have attracted more 
serious attention, particularly since Dr. Biihler discovered in 
Kashmir old MSS. containing independent recensions of 
Vedic texts, written on birch bark. One of these, con- 
taining the whole text of the Rig Veda Sa??^hita ^ with accents, 
was sent to me, and though it had suffered a good deal, 
particularly on the margins, it shows that there was no diffi- 
culty in producing from the bark of the birch tree thousands 
and thousands of pages of the largest quarto or even folio 
size, perfectly smooth and pure, except for the small dark 
lines peculiar to the bark of that tree. 

At the time of Hiouen-thsang, in the seventh century, 
palm leaves seem to have been the chief material for writing. 
He mentions a foi'est of palm trees (Borassus flabelliformis) 
near Konka??apura (the Western coast of the Dekhan), 
which was much prized on account of its supplying material 
for writing (voL i. p. 202, and vol. iii. p. 148). At a later 
time, too, in 965, we read of Buddhist priests returning to 

^ Tlie modern paper in Nepal is said to date from 500 years ago. Hodgson, 
Essays. 

2 M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 516. 

s Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, 2nd ed. p. 84, neq. 

* See Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, TTpanishacljs, Introduction, p. Ixxviii. 
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China with Sanskrit copies of Buddhist books written on 
palm leaves (peito)d If we can believe Hioiien-thsang, the 
palm leaf was used even so early as the first Buddhist Council/ 
for he says that Kasyapa then wrote the Piifakas on palm 
leaves (tMa), and spread them over the whole of India. In 
the Pali (ratakas, panna is used in the sense of letter, but 
originally parwfl meant a wing, then a leaf of a tree, then a 
leaf for writing. Pa^fi^a, also, which is used in the sense of a 
sheet, was originally pattra, a wing, a leaf of a tree. Su- 
va^^/^apaif/a, a golden leaf to write on, still shows that the 
original writing material had been the leaves of trees, most 
likely of palm-trees.^ Potthaka, i,e. pustaka, book, likewise 
occurs in the Pali G^atakas. 

Such MSS., written on palm leaves, if preserved carefully 
and almost worshipped, as they seem to have been in China, 
ought to have survived to the present day, and they would 
certainl}^ prove of immense value to the students of 
Buddhism, if they could still be recovered, whether in the 
original or even in later copies. 

Being myself convinced of the existence of old Indian 
MSS. in China, I lost no opportunity, during the last five- 
and-twenty years, of asking anj^ friends of mine who went 
to China to look out for these treasures, but — with no result ! 

Some years ago, however, Dr. Edkins, who had taken an 
active part in the search instituted by Prof. Wilson and Sir 
J. Bowring, showed me a hook which he had brought from 
Japan, and which contained a Chinese vocabulary with 
Sanskrit equivalents and a transliteration in Japanese. The 
Sanskrit is written in that peculiar alphabet which we find in 
the old MSS. of IS’epal, and which in China has been further 
modified, so as to give it an almost Chinese appearance. 

That MS, revived my hopes. If such a book was pub- 
lished in Japan, I concluded that there must have been a 
time when such a book was useful there, that is to say, when 
the Buddhists in Japan studied Sanskrit. Dr. Edkins kindly 

^ Beal’s Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims, Introd. p. xlvi. 

2 Pelerins BoxiddMstes, vol. i. p. 158. 

^ Eausboll, Dasaratha-jitaka, p. 25. 
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left tlie book with me, and though the Sanskrit portion was 
full of blunders, yet it enabled me to become accustomed to that 
peculiar alphabet in which the Sanskrit words are written. 

While I was looking forward to more information from 
Japan, good luck would have it that a young Buddhist 
priest, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, came to me from Japan, in order 
to learn Sanskrit and PMi, and thus to be able in time to 
read the sacred writings of the Buddhists in their original 
language, and to compare them with the Chinese and Japanese 
translations, now current in his country. After a time, 
another Buddhist priest, Mr. Xasawara, came to me for the 
same purpose, and both are now working very hard at learn- 
ing Sanskrit, Japan is supposed to contain 34,388,300 
inhabitants, all of whom, with the exception of about 
100,000 followers of Shinto, are Buddhists, divided into ten 
principal sects, the sect to which Mr. Bunyiu I^anjio belongs 
being that of the Shinshiu. One of the first questions 
which I asked Mr. Bunyiu Ifanjio, when he came to read 
Sanskrit with me, was about Sanskrit MSS. in Japan. I 
showed him the Chinese -Sanskrit -Japanese Vocabulary 
which Dr. Edkins had left with me, and he soon admitted 
that Sanskrit texts in the same alphabet might be found in 
Japan, or, at all events, in China. He wrote home to his 
friends, and, after waiting for some time, he brought 
me in December last a book which a Japanese scholar, 
Shuntai Ishikawa, had sent to me, and which he wished me 
to correct, and then to send hack to him to Japan. I did 
not see at once the importance of the book. But when I 
came to read the introductory formula, Evam maya srutam, 
‘ Thus by me it has been beard, ^ the typical beginning of the 
Buddhist Sutras, I was delighted indeed. Here then was 
what I had so long been looking forward to — a Sanskrit 
text, carried from India to China, from China to Japan, 
written in the peculiar Hepalese alphabet, with a Chinese 
translation, and a transliteration in Japanese. Of course, 
it is a copy only, not an original MS., but copies pre- 
suppose originals at some time or other, and, such as it 
is, it is a first instalment, which tells us that we ought not 
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to despair, for where one of the long-songht-for literary 
treasures that were taken from India to China, and after- 
wards from China to Japan, has been discovered, others are 
sure to come to light. 

We do not possess yet very authentic information on the 
ancient history of Japan, and on the introduction of Buddhism 
into that island. M. Leon de Eosny,^ and the Marquis 
D’Hervey de Saint-Denys,^ have given us some informa- 
tion on the subject, and I hope that Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio will 
soon give us a trustworthy account of the ancient history of 
his country, drawn from native authorities. What is told us 
about the conversion of Japan to Buddhism has a somewhat 
legendary aspect, and I shall only select a few of the more 
important facts, as they have been communicated to me by 
my Sanskrit pupil. Buddhism first reached Japan, not 
directly from China, hut from Corea, which had been con- 
verted to Buddhism in the fourth century a.d. In the 
year 200 a.d., Corea had been conquered by the Japanese 
Empress Zingu, and the intercourse thus established between 
the two countries led to the importation of Buddhist doc- 
trines from Corea to Japan. In the year 552 a.d. one of 
the Corean Kings sent a bronze statue of Buddha and many 
sacred books to the Court of Japan, and after various 
vicissitudes, Buddhism became the established religion of the 
island about 600 a.d. Japanese students were sent to China 
to study Buddhism, and they brought hack with them large 
numbers of Buddhist books, chiefly translations from Sanskrit. 
In the year 640 a.d. we hear of a translation of the Sukhava- 
tivytlha-mah^yana-s'u.tra being read in Japan. This is the 
title of the Sanskrit text now sent to me from Japan. The 
translation had been made by K6 S6-gai, a native of Tibet, 
though living in India, 252 a.d., and we are told that there 
had been eleven other translations of the same text.® 

Among the teachers of these Japanese students we find our 

^ Le Bonddhisme dans 1’ extreme Orient; Eevae Scientifiqne, I)ecemt)re, 1879. 

^ Jonrnal Asiatiqne, 1871, p. 386 seq, 

® Five of these translations were introduced into Japan, the others seem to 
have been lost in China, Hence the translations are spoken of as “the five in 
existence and the seven missing,” 
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old friend Hionen-thsang, wliom the Japanese call Grenzio. 
In the year 653 a Japanese priest, Dosho by name, studied 
under Genzio, adopted the views of the sect founded by him, 
the Hosso sect, and brought back with him to Japan a com- 
pilation of commentaries on the thirty verses of Yasubandha, 
written by Dharmapala, and translated by Genzi6. Two 
other priests, Chitsu and Chitatsu, likewise became his pupils, 
and introduced the famous Abhidharma-Kosha-siitra into 
Japan, which had been composed by Yasubandha, and trans- 
lated by Genzid. They seem to have favoured the Hina- 
y§,na, or the views of the Small Yehicle (Kushashin). 

In the year 736 we hear of a translation of the Buddh-^va- 
tamsaka-vaipulya-sutra, by Buddhabhadra and others (317- 
419 A.D.), being received in Japan ; likewise of a translation 
of the SaddharmapmK&rika by Kumara^iva, 

And what is more important still, in the ninth century we 
are told that Eukai (died 835), the founder of the Shingon 
sect in Japan, was not only a good Chinese, but a good 
Sanskrit scholar also. Eay, one of his disciples, Shinnigo, 
in order to perfect his knowledge of Buddhist literature, 
undertook a journey not only to China, but to India, and 
died before he reached that country. 

These short notices, which I owe chiefly to Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, make it quite clear that we have every right to 
expect Sanskrit MSS., or, at all events, Sanskrit texts, in 
Japan, and the specimen which I have received encourages 
me to hope that some of these Sanskrit texts may be older 
than any which exist at present in any part of India. 

The text which was sent to me bears the title of Sukhavati- 
vyuha-mahayana-sfltra.^ 

This is a title well known to all students of Buddhist 
literature. Burnouf, in his Introductmi d VJmtoire du 
Buddhisme (pp. 99-102),® gave a short account of this Sutra, 
which enables us to see that the scene of the dialogue was 
laid at Ra^agr^ha, and that the two speakers were Bhagavat 
and Ananda. 

1 The MSS. vary between Subbavati and Sukliavatt. 

2 See also Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 267. 
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We saw before, in the historical account of Buddhism in 
Japan, that no less than twelve Chinese translations of a 
work, bearing the same title, were mentioned. The Chinese 
tell ns at least of five translations which are still in existence.^ 

Those of the Han and Wu dynasties (168-190 a.d.), 
we are told, were too diffuse, and those of the later 
periods, the T‘ang and Sung dynasties, too literal. The 
best is said to be that by K6 S6-gai, a priest of Tibetan 
descent, which was made during the early Wei dynasty, 
about 252 a.d. This maybe the same which was read in 
Japan in 640 A.D. 

The same Sutra exists also in a Tibetan translation, for 
there can be little doubt that the Sutra, quoted by Csoma 
Korosi (As. Ees. vol. xx. p. 408) under the name of Amit&bha- 
vyfiha, is the same work. It occupies, as M. Leon Feer 
informs me, fifty-four leaves, places the scene of the dialogue 
at R&^agr?‘ha, on the mountain Gndhra-ku^a, and introduces 
Bhaga vat and Ananda as the principal speakers. 

There are Sanskrit MSS. of the Sukhavati-vyuha in your 
own Library, in Paris, at Cambridge, and at Oxford. 

The following is a list of the MSS. of the Sukhavati- 
vyfiha, hitherto known : 

1. ) MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, London (Hodgson 
Collection), No. 20. Sukhavativyuha-mahayanasutra, 65 
leaves. Dated Samvat 934 =a.d. 1814. It begins : Namo 
dasadiganaiit4paryantalokadhatupratishfitebhya4, etc . E va//^ 
raajk srutam ekasmb;^ samaye Bhagavan Ra^agrfhe viharati 
sma. It ends : Sukhavativyilha-mahayanasiltra?i^ samaptam. 
Sawwat 934, karttikasudi 4, sawpur/«am abhfit. /Srisuvarwa- 
pawarimahanagare Maitrlpurimahavih^re Siuvakva^radasa 
va^r^/Aryasya ffayanandasya ka. sarvarthasiddheA. {N'ejMlese 
alphabet,) 

2. ) MS. of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Collection 
Burnouf), No. 85 ; 64 leaves. It begins, after a preamble 
of five lines, Eva??i maya srutammekasmi samaya Bhagavan 
R%agr?he viharati sma Gn'dhrakuiife parvvate mahata 


1 Journal of tbe R,A,S. 1856, p. 319, 
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Blixksliusangliena si-rddham. Dvatrmsrat^ Bhikshusalaas- 
rai/^. It ends : Bhagavato mit^bhasya gu?^aparikirttanaw^ 
Bodhisattvamavaivartyabliumipravesa/^. Amit^bliavyuhapa- 
rivartta/^. SukbavattvyuhaA sampunmA. Iti 8A Amita- 
bbasya Sukbavatlvyuba nama mabayanasdtram samaptam.^ 
(Bemndgarz alphahet.) 

3. ) MS. of the Societe Asiatique at Paris (Collection 
Hodgson), Ho. 17 ; 82 leaves. {Nepalese alphahet,)"^ 

4. ) MS. of the University Library at Cambridge, Ho. 
1368 ; 35 leaves. It begins with some lines of prose and 
verse in praise of Amitabha and Sukhavati, and then proceeds : 
Eva/?^ maya srutam ekasmim samaye Bhagavan Ra^agrzle 
nagare viharati sma, Gr/dhrakh^aparvate mahat^ Bhikshu- 
sanghena sarddha, etc. It ends : iti srimad amitabhasya 
tathagatasya Sukhavativyuha - mahayanasutra^;?? sam^ptam. 
{Ne])alese alphabet, modern.) 

5. ) MS. given by Mr. Hodgson to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford (Hodgson 3). It begins with: Om namo ratnatra- 
yaya. Om nama/^ sarvabL^ddhabodhisattvebhya/^, etc. Then 
Eva;i^ maya srutam, etc. It ends with sukhavativyuhamaha- 
yanasiitram sam§,ptam. {Nepalese alphabet, modern.) 

But when I came to compare these Sanskrit MSS. with 
the text, sent to me from Japan, though the title was the 
same, I soon perceived that their contents were different. 
While the text, as given in the ordinary Devanagari or 
Hepalese MSS., fills about fifty to sixty leaves, the text of 
the Sutra, that reached me from Japan, would hardly occupy 
more than eight or ten leaves. 

I soon convinced myself that this MS. was not a text abbre- 
viated in Japan, for this shorter text, sent to me from Japan, 
corresponds in every respect with the Chinese Sutra, trans- 
lated by Mr. Beal in his Catena, pp. 378-383, and published 
in your Journal, 1866, p. 136. Ho doubt the Chinese transla- 
tion, on which Mr. BeaFs translation is based, is not only free, 
but displays the misapprehensions peculiar to many Chinese 
renderings of Sanskrit texts, due to a deficient knowledge 

^ I owe this information to the kindness of M. Leon Feer at Paris. 

2 See Journal Asiatique, 3rd series, vol. iii. p. 316 ; toI. Iy. p. 296-~8. 
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either of Sanskrit or of Chinese on the part of the trans- 
lators, perhaps also to the different genius of those two 
languages. 

Yet, such as it is, there can be no doubt that it was meant 
to be a translation of the text now in my possession. Mr. 
Beal tells us that the translation he followed is that by 
Kiimara^iva, the contemporary of Ea-Hian (400 a.d.), and 
that this translator omitted repetitions and superfluities in the 
text.^ Mr. Edkins knows a translation, s,t Wou4iang-sheu- 
king, made under the Han dynasty.^ What is important is 
that in the Chinese translation of the shorter text the scene 
is laid, as in the Japanese Sanskrit text, at &^vasti, and the 
principal speakers are Bhagavat and Sariputra. 

There is also a Tibetan translation of the short text, 
described by Csoma Korosi (As. Res. vol. xx. p. 439). Here, 
though the name of the scene is not mentioned, the speakers 
are Bhagavat and /Sariputra. The whole work occupies 
seven leaves only, and the names of the sixteen principal 
disciples agree with the Japanese text. The translators 
were Pra( 7 navarman, Surendra, and the Tibetan Lotsava 
Ya-shes-sde. 

M. Feer informs me that there is at the National Library 
a Chinese text called 0-mi-to-king, ie, Amitabha-shtra, 
The scene is at Sravasti, the speakers are Bhagavat and 
j8§.riputra. 

Another text at the National Library is called Ta-O-mi- 
to-king, i.e, Maha Amitabha-sutra, and here the scene is at 
Eayagnha. 

There is besides, a third work, called Kwan-wou-liang- 
sheu-king, by Kiang-ling-ye-she, Le, Kalaya.sas, a foreigner 
of the West, who lived in China about 425 a.d.® 

1 J.R.A.S. 1866, p. 136. 

2 J.E.A.S. 1866, p. 136. 

3 Beal, Catalogue, !). 23. ^J.B.A.S, 1856, p. 319. Beal, Catalogue, p. 77, 
mentions also an Amitdblia-sutra-iipadesa-^astra, by Vasnbanclha, translated by 
Bodbirii^i (Woii-iiang-slien-king-yeon-po-ti-she). There is an Amitubha 
JStitra, translated by CM-Hien of the Wu period, i.e. 168-190 a.d., mentioned 
in Mr. BeaRs Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripimka, p. 6. The next Sutra, which he 
calls the Sutra of measureless years, is no doubt the Amitayus-Sutra, Amitdyus 
being another name for Aniitabha (Fu-shwo-wou-liang-sheu-king, p. 6). See 
also Catalogue, pp. 99, 102. 
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We Have, therefore, Historical evidence of tHe existence 
of tHree Sutras, describing Sukbavati, or the Paradise of 
Amitabha. We know two of them in Sanskrit, Chinese, and 
Tibetan, one long, the other shork The third is known as 
yet in Chinese only. 

Of the two Sanskrit texts, the one from ISTepal, the other 
from Japan, the latter seems certainly the earlier. But even 
the fuller text must have existed at a very early time, sup- 
posing that it was translated during the second century, or, 
at all events, before 220 a.b. 

The shorter text is first authenticated through the trans- 
lation of KumS.ra(7lva, about 400 a.b.; but if the views 
generally entertained as to the relative position of the longer 
and shorter Sutras be correct, we may safely claim for our 
short Siitra a date within the second century of our era. 

What J apan has sent us is, therefore, a Sanskrit text, of 
which we had no trace before, which must have left India at 
least before 400 a.b., but probably before 200 a.b., and which 
gives us the original of that description of Amitabha^s 
Paradise, which formerly we knew in a Chinese transla- 
tion only, which was neither complete nor correct. 

The book sent to me was first published in Japan in 1773, 
by Ziomio, a Buddhist priest. The Sanskrit text is intel- 
ligible, but full of inaccuracies, showing clearly that the 
editor did not understand Sanskrit, but simply copied what 
he saw before him. The same words occurring in the same 
line are written differently, and the Japanese transliteration 
simply repeats the blunders of the Sanskrit transcript. 

There are two other editions of the same text, published 
in 1794 A.JD. by another Japanese priest, named Ilogo. These 
are in the possession of Mr. Bunyiu Hanjio, and offered some 
help in correcting the text. One of them contains the text 
and three Chinese translations, one being merely a literal 
rendering, while the other two have more of a literary 
character and are ascribed to Kumara^iva (a.b. 400), and 
Hiouen-thsang (a.b. 648). 

Lastly, there is another book by the same Hogo, in 4 vols., 
in which an attempt is made to give a grammatical analysis 
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of tlie text. This, however, as Mr. Bimyiu IN'anjio informs 
me, is very imperfect. 

I have to-day brought with me the Japanese Sanskrit text, 
critically restored, and a literal translation into English, to 
which I have added a few notes. 

Translation, 

Adoration to the Omniscient. 

This is what I have heard. At one time the Blessed 
(Bhagavat, i,e, Buddha) dwelt at /Srdvasti,^ in the (reta-grove, 
in the garden of Anathapiwf<?aka, together with^ a large 
company of Bhikshus (mendicants), viz. with thirteen hundred 
Bhikshus, all of them acquainted with the five kinds of 
knowledge,^ elders, great disciples,^ and Arhats,^ such as 
Sariputra, the elder, Mahamaudgalyayana, Mah&kdsyapa, 
MahMcapphiwa, Mahakatyayana, Mahakaush^/ala, Revata, 
fi^uf/ipanthaka, JTanda, Ananda, Rahula, Gav^mpati, Bharad- 
v%a, K'Modayin, Yakkula, and Aniruddha.® He dwelt 
together with these and many other great disciples, and 
together with many noble-minded Bodhisattvas, such as 
Mah^usri, the prince, the Bodhisattva A^ita, the Bodhi- 
sattva Gandhahastin, the Bodhisattva Nityodyukta, the 
Bodhisattva Anikshiptadhura. He dwelt together with them 
and many other noble-minded Bodhisattvas, and with Sakra, 
the Indra or King ^ of the Devas, and with Brahman Saham- 
pati. With these and many other hundred thousands of 
JSTayutas^ of sons of the gods, Bhagavat dwelt at &avasti. 

Then Bhagavat addressed the honoured /Sariputra and 
said : 0 /Sariputra, after yoxi have passed from here over a 
hundred thousand Koifis of Buddha-countries there is in the 
Eastern part a Buddha-country, a world called Siikhavati 
(the happy country). And there a Tathagata, called 
Amitayus, an Arhat, fully enlightened, dwells now, and 
remains, and supports himself, and teaches the Law.^ 

Now what do you think, ^Sdriputra, for what reason is 
that world called Sukhavatl (the happy) ? In that world 
Sukhavati, 0 ^Sariputra, there is neither bodily nor mental 
pain for living beings. The sources of happiness are in- 
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numerable there. For that reason is that world called 
Sukhayati (the happy). 

; And again, 0 /SUripiitra, that world Sukhavatt is adorned 

with seven terraces, with seven rows of palm-trees, and with 
strings of bells.^^ It is inclosed on every side,^^ beautiful, 
brilliant with the four gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, and 
crystal.^^ With such arrays of excellences peculiar to a 
Buddha-country is that Buddha-country adorned. 

And again, 0 Sariputra, in that world Sukhavatl there are 
I lotus lakes, adorned with the seven gems, viz. gold, silver, 

beryl, ciystal, red pearls, diamonds, and corals as the 
seventh. They are full of water, which possesses the eight 
f good qualities, they have smooth bathing places, they are 

free from crows, (or so full that crows drink there), 
covered with golden sand, and of vast extent. And in these 

( lotus lakes there are all around on the four sides four stairs, 
beautiful and brilliant with the four gems, viz. gold, silver, 

I beryl, and crystal. And on every side of these lotus lakes 

I gem trees are growing, beautiful and brilliant with the seven 

\ gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, crystal, red pearls, diamonds, 

I and corals, as the seventh. And in those lotus lakes lotus 

I flowers are growing, blue, blue-coloured, of blue splendour, 

I blue to behold ; yellow, yellow-coloured, of yellow splendour, 

i yellow to behold ; red, red- coloured, of red splendour, red to 

( behold ; white, white-coloured, of white splendour, white to 

I behold; beautiful, beautifully-coloured, of beautiful splen- 

f dour, beautiful to behold, and in circumference as large as 

i the wheel of a chariot. 

And again, 0 5'ariputra, in that Buddha-country there are 
heavenly musical instruments always played on, and the 
; earth is lovely and of golden colour. And in that Buddha- 

country a flower rain of heavenly Mandarava blossoms pours 
; down three times every day, and three times every night. And 

^ the beings who are born there worship before their morning 

I meal a hundred thousand Kofls of Buddhas by going to 

; other worlds ; and having showered a hundred thousand of 

I Eofls of flowers upon each Tath%ata, they return to their 

; own world in time for the afternoon rest.^® With such 

I VOL. xn ,— [new series.] 12 
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arrays of excellences peculiar to a Buddlia-countiy is that 
Buddha-country adorned. 

And again, 0 jSariputra, there are in that Buddha-country 
swans, curlews, and peacocks. Three times every night, 
and three times every day, they come together and perform a 
concert, each uttering his own note. And from them thus 
uttering proceeds a sound proclaiming the five virtues, the 
five powers, and the seven steps leading towards the highest 
knowledge.^® When the men there hear that sound, remem- 
brance of Buddha, remembrance of the Law, remembrance of 
the Assembly, rises in their mind. 

I7ow, do you think, 0 /Sariputra, that these are beings who 
have entered into the nature of animals (birds, etc.) ? This 
is not to be thought of. The very name of hells is unknown 
in that Buddha-country, and likewise that of (descent into) 
animal natures and of the realm of Tama (the four ap&,yas).^^ 
No, these tribes of birds have been made on purpose by the 
Tathagata Amit&yus, and they utter the sound of the Law. 
With such arrays of excellences, etc. 

And again, 0 /Sariputra, when those rows of palm-trees 
and strings of hells in that Buddha-country are moved by 
the wind, a sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds from them. 
Yes, 0 Sariputra, as from a heavenly musical instrument 
consisting of a hundred thousand Eofis of sounds, wken 
played by Aryas, a sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds, a 
sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds from those rows of 
palm-trees and strings of bells moved by the wind. And when 
the men there hear that sound, reflection on Buddha arises 
in their body, reflection on the Law, reflection on the 
Assembly, With such arrays of excellences, etc. 

Now what do you think, 0 /Sariputra, for what reason is 
that Tathagata called Amit%us ? The length of life (%us), 
0 /SMputra, of that Tathagata and of those men there is 
immeasurable (amita). Therefore is that Tathagata called 
Amitayus. And ten Kalpas have passed, 0 /S^riputra, since 
that Tathagata awoke to perfect knowledge. 

And what do you think, 0 >S4riputra, for what reason is 
that Tathagata called Amit^bhis? The splendour (abhas), 
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0 ;S'4ripTitra, of tliat Tathagata is unimpeded over all Buddha- 
countries. Therefore is that TathS,gata called Amitabhas. 

And there is, 0 /Saripiitra, an innumerable assembly of 
disciples with that Tathagata, purified and venerable persons, 
whose number it is not easy to count. With such arrays 
of excellences, etc. 

And again, 0 Sariputra, of those beings also who are born 
in the Buddha-country of the Tathagata Amit&.yus as purified 
Bodhisattvas, never to return again and bound by one birth 
only, of those Bodhisattvas also, 0 /Sariputra, the number 
is not easy to count, except they are reckoned as infinite in 
number.^® 

Then again all beings, 0 Sariputra, ought to make fervent 
prayer for that Buddha-country. And why? Because they 
come together there with such excellent men. Beings are 
not born in that Buddha-country of the TathS-gata Amitayus 
as a reward and result of good works performed in this 
present life.^^ No, whatever son or daughter of a family 
shall hear the name of the blessed Amitayus, the Tathagata, 
and having heard it, shall keep it in mind, and with 
thoughts undisturbed shall keep it in mind for one, two, 
three, four, five, six or seven nights, that son or daughter of 
a family, when he or she comes to die, then that Amitayus, 
the Tathagata, surrounded by an assembly of disciples and 
followed by a host of Bodhisattvas, will stand before them at 
their hour of death, and they will depart this life with 
tranquil minds. After their death they will be born in the 
world Sukhavati, in the Buddha-country of the same 
Amitayus, the Tathdgata. Therefore then, 0 /Sariputra, 
having perceived this cause and effect, I with reverence 
say thus, Every son and every daughter of a family ought 
to make with their whole mind fervent prayer for that 
Buddha-country. 

And now, 0 /Sariputra, as I here at present glorify that 
world, thus in the East, 0 S'^riputra, other blessed Buddhas, 
led by the Tathagata Akshobhya, the Tathagata Merudhva^a, 
the Tathagata Mahameru, the Tathagata Meruprabhasa, and 
the Tathagata Man^udhva^a, equal in number to the sand of 
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tlie river Qaiig4/compreliend their own Buddlaa-couiitries in 
their speech, and then reveal them.^^ Accept this repetition 
of the Law, called the ''Favour of all Buddhas, which 
magnifies their inconceivahle excellences. 

Thus also in the South, do other blessed Buddhas, led by 
the Tathagata Aandrasuryapradipa, the Tathagata Ya.sa4- 
prabha, the Tathagata Mahar/dskandha, the Tathagata Meru- 
pradipa, the Tathagata Anantavirya, equal in number to the 
sand of the river Ganga, comprehend their own Buddha- 
countries in their speech, and then reveal them. Accept, etc. 

Thus also in the West do other blessed Buddhas, led by 
the Tathagata Amitayus, the Tathagata Amitaskandha, the 
Tathagata Amitadhvaj^a, the Tathdgata Mahaprabha, tlie 
Tathagata Maharatnaketu, the Tathagata Suddharasmi- 
prahha, equal in number to the sand of the river Ganga, 
comprehend, etc. 

Thus also in the l^orth do other blessed Buddhas, led by 
the Tathagata Mahar/dskandha, the Tath^ata Tai-swauara- 
iiirghosha, the Tath%ata Dunduhhisvaranirghosha, the 
Tathagata Diishpradharsha, the Tathagata Adityasambhava, 
the Tathagata Galeniprabha ((xvalanaprabha equal in 
number to the sand, etc. 

Thus also in the Hadir do other blessed Buddhas, led by 
the Tathagata Si^nha, the Tathagata l^asas, the Tathagata 
Yasa/zprabhava, the Tathagata Dharma, the Tathagata 
Dharmadhara, the Tathagata Dharmadhva^a, equal in 
number to the sand, etc. 

Thus also in the Zenith do other blessed Buddhas, led by 
the Tathagata Brahmaghosha, the Tathagata IlTakshatrara/^a, 
the Tathagata Indraketudhva^ar%a, the Tathagata Gaii- 
dhottama, the TathS,gata Ganclhaprabhasa, the Tath%ata 
MaharZdskandha, the Tathagata Batnakusuraasampushpita- 
gatra, the TatlAgata Salendrar%a, the Tathagata Eatnotpa- 
lasri, the Tathagata Sarvadarsa, the Tath%ata Sumerukalpa, 
equal in number to the sand, etc. 

IN’ow what do you think, 0 S&riputra, for what reason is 
that repetition of the Law called the Favour of all Buddhas ? 
Every son or daughter of a family who shall hear the name 
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of that repetition of the Law and retain in their memory the 
names of those blessed Buddhas, will all be favoured by the 
Buddhas, and will never return again, being once in posses- 
sion of the transcendent true knowledge. Therefore, then, 
0 /S'aripiitra, believe, accept, and long for me and those 
blessed Buddhas ! 

Whatever sons or daughters of a family shall make mental 
prayer for the Buddha-country of that blessed Amitayus, the 
Tatliagata, or is making it now or has made it formerly, all 
these will never return again, being once in possession of the 
transcendent true knowledge. They wnll be born in that 
Buddha-country, have been born, or are being born now. 
Therefore, then, 0 Sariputra, mental prayer is to be made for 
that Buddha-country by faithful sous and daughters of a 
family. 

And as I at present magnify here the inconceivable excel- 
lences of those blessed Buddhas, thus, 0 /Sariputra, do those 
blessed Buddhas magnify my own inconceivable excellences. 

A very difficult -work has been done by /Sakyamuni, the 
sovereign of the S'dkjas. Having obtained the transcendent 
true knowledge in this world Saha, he taught the Law which 
all the world is reluctant to accept, during this corruption of 
the present Kalpa, during this corruption of mankind, during 
this corruption of belief, during this corruption of life, during 
this corruption of passions. 

This is even for me, 0 ^^ariputra, an extremely difficult 
work that, having obtained tbe transcendent true knowledge 
in this world Saha, I taught the Law which all the world is 
reluctant to accept, during this coiTuption of mankind, of 
belief, of passion, of life, and of this present Kalpa. 

Thus spoke Bhagavat joyful in his mind. And the 
honourable /Sariputra, and the Bhikshus and Bodhisattvas, 
and the whole world with the gods, men, evil spirits and 
genii, applauded the speech of Bhagavat.^^ 

This is the Mahayanasutra 
called Sukhavativyftha. 
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This Sutra sounds to us, no doubt, very different from the 
original teaching of Buddha. And so it is. Nevertheless it 
is the most popular and most widely read Shtra in Japan, 
and the whole religion of the great mass of the people may 
be said to be founded on it. Repeat the name of Amitabha 
as often as you can, repeat it particularly in the hour of 
death, and you will go straight to Sukhavati and be happy 
for ever;^^ this is what Japanese Buddhists are asked to 
believe, this is what they are told was the teaching of Buddha. 
There is one passage in our Sutra which seems even to be 
pointedly directed against the original teaching of Buddha. 
Buddha taught that as a man soweth so shall he reap, and 
that by a stock of good works accumulated on earth, the way 
is opened to higher knowledge and higher bliss. Our Sutra 
says No ; not by good works done on earth, but by a mere 
repetition of the name of Amitabha is an entrance gained 
into the land of bliss. This is no better than what later 
Brahmanism teaches, viz. Repeat the name of Hari or of 
Knsh^m., and you will be saved.’^ It is no better than what 
even some Christian teachers are reported to teach. It may 
be that in a lower stage of civilization even such teaching 
has produced some kind of good.^ But Japan is surely ripe 
for better things. Is it not high time that the millions who 
live in Japan, and profess a faith in Buddha, should be told 
that this doctrine of Amitabha and all the Mahayana doctrine 
is a secondary form of Buddhis.m, a corruption of the pure 
doctrine of the Royal Prince, and that, if the^^ really mean 
to be Buddhists, they should return to the words of Buddha, 
as they are preserved to us in the old Shtras? Instead of 
depending, as they now do, on Chinese translations, not 
always accurate, of degraded and degrading Mahayana 
tracts, why should they not have Japanese translations of 
the best portions of Buddha’s real doctrine, which would 
elevate their character, and give them a religion of which 
they need not be ashamed ? There are Chinese translations 
of some of the better portions of the Sacred Writings of 


^ See H. Yule, Marco Polo, 2nd eel. vol. i. pp. 441-443. 
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Buddhism. They exist in Japan too, as may be seen in that 
magnificent collection of the Buddhist Tripitaka which was 
sent from Japan as a present to the English Government, 
and of which Mr. Beal has given us a very useful Catalogue. 

■ But they are evidently far less considered in Ja|)an than 

the silly and mischievous stories of Amitabha and his 
Paradise. 

I hope that Mr. Bunyio Nanjio and Mr. Kasawara, if 
they diligently continue their study of Sanskrit and Pali, 
will be able to do a really great and good work, after their 
return to Japan. And if more young Buddhist priests are 
coming over, I shall always, so far as my other occupations 
allow it, be glad to teach them, and to help them in their 
unselfish work. There is a great future in store, I believe, 
for those Eastern Islands, which have been called pro- 
phetically ^^the England of the East,^^ and to purify and 
reform their religion, that is, to bring it back to its original 
form, is a work that must be done before anything else 
i can be attempted. 

In return, I hope that they and their friends in Japan, 
and in Corea and China too, will do all they can to discover, 
if possible, some more ancient Sanskrit texts, and send them 
I over to us. A beginning, at all events, has been made, and 

if the members of this Society, who have friends in China 
or in Japan, will help, if H. E. the Japanese Minister, Mori 
Arinori, who has honoured us by his presence to-day, will 
lend us his powerful assistance, I have little doubt that the 
dream which passed before the mind of your late President 
may still become a reality, and that some of the MSS. which, 
i beginning with the beginning of our era, were carried from 

;; India to China, Corea, and Japan, may return to us, whether 

i in the original or in copies, like the one sent to me by Mr. 

Shuntai Ishikawa. 

,, With the help of such MSS. we shall be able all the better 

to show to those devoted students who from the extreme 
East have come to the extreme West in order to learn to 
read their sacred writings in the original Sanskrit or Pali, 
what difference there is between the simple teaching of 
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Buddha and the later deTelopments and corruptions of 
Buddhism. Buddha himself, I feel convinced, never knew 
the names of Amit&bha, Avalokitesvara, or Sukhavati. Then 
how can a nation call itself Buddhist whose religion consists 
chiefly in a belief in a divine Amit^bha and his son Avalo- 
kite.9vara, and in a hope of eternal life in the paradise of 
Sukhavatl ? 


Notes. 


1 *9ravasti, capital of the Northern Ko^alas, residence of Iviiig Praseiia^it. It 
was in ruins when visited by Fa-Hian (init. V. Saec.) ; not far from the 
modern Fizahad. Of. Biivnoiif, Inti-oduction, p. 22. 

2 Sardha, with, the Pali saddhim. Did not the frequent mention of 1,200 
and a half, i.e. I,2o0, 1,300 and a half, i.e. 1350, persons accompanying’ Buddha 
arise from a misunderstanding of sardha, meaning originally ^ with a half ’ ? 

3 Ahhmn'Jnabliir/ridtaiA. The Japanese text reads ahlih/7latabha/yr1lltai/«., i.e. 

abhi^natabhi/yiiatai//. If this w’ere laiown to he the correct reading, we should 
translate it by ‘ known by known people,’ oiotus a viris mtis, i.e. 'well-known, 
famous. Abhi/yndta in the sense of known, famous, occurs in Lalita-Yistara, p. 25, 
and the Chinese translators adopted that meaning here. Again, if we preferred the 
reading ahhiy«rinahhi//72dtai/7, this too w'ould admit of an intelligible rendering, 
viz. known or distinguished by the marks or characteristics, the good qualities, 
that ought to belong to a Bhikshu. But the technical nieaniug is ‘possessed 
of a knowledge of the hve ahhiy/nas.’ It wmuld be better in that case to write 
abhi(7f5atabhi//naiiai/i, but no seem to support that reading. The five 

abhh/rlas or abhiyfianas which an Arhat ought to possess are the divine sight, 
the divine hearing, the knowledge of the thoughts of others, the remembrance of 
foi'rner existences, and magic power. See Buriiouf, Lotus, Appeiidice, No. xiv. 
The larger text of the Sukhavativyuha has ahhic/«aiuiblii//7laih, and after- 
wards ablii/yfiatabhir/Tjai//. The position of the participle as the nttara-pada in 
such compounds as abbiywauabhiy/i'iatai/^ is common in Buddhistic Sanskrit. 

^ Maha,vravaka, the great disciples, properly the eighty principal disciples. 

s Arhadhhi/i. I have left .the correct Sanskrit form, because the Japanese 
text clearly gives the termination adbhiA. Hogo’s text has the more usual form 
arhautai/7. The eliange of the old classical arhat into the Pilli araban, and then 
hack into Sanskrit arhaiita, arahanta, and at last arilumta, •^Yith the meaning of 
‘destroyer of the, enemies/ the passions, shows very clearly the different 
stages through which Sanskrit words, pass in the dilTerent phases of Buddhist 
Literature. In Tibet, in Mongoliaj and in China, Arhat is translated by 
‘ destroyer of the enemy.’ See Burnouf, Lotus, p. 287. Introduction., p. 295. Arhat 
is the title of the Bhikshu on reaching the fourth degree of perfection. Of. Sutra 
of the 42 Sections, cap. 2. Clemens of Alexandria (d. 220) speaks of the Segi'ot 
who worshipped a pyramid erected over the relics of a god. Is this a translation 
of Arhat, as Lassen (Dc nom. Ind. philosoph. in Ehein Jltiseum, vol. i. p. 187) 
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and Buniouf (Tntrod. p, 295) supposed, or a transliteration of Samana ? Clemons 
also speaks of (Stromat. p. 539, Potter). 

6 Names of Disciples in Sanskrit, Pali, CMnese, Tibetan, and Japanese MSS 

Beal, J.R.A.S. 1866, p. 140: 

Japanese MS. Sanskiiit. Chinese. Tibetan. Pali. 
(Burnouf, Lotus, (Beal, Catena, 
p. 1). p 378). 

/Sariputra /Saripiiti-a Sbarilii-bn Sariputta 
Maiidgalyayana MaudgalyayanaMoug*al-gyi-bu Moggalana 


1 Sariputra 

2 Malianiaudgal- 


yayana 

3 Mahakdsyapa 


Ka.syapa 


Kasjupa 

Kappbina (?) 
Katydyana 
Go/^ira 
Revata 


4 Maliakapplii«a Kappbka 

5 Maliakatyayana Katyayana 

6 MaliakaiisliiJ/dla ]Aausliif //iia 

7 Reyata ReYata 

8 /Suddliipanthaka (Maliapantba- Ariitavk?.sati- 

(tS'udijMS.) ka?j 

9 Naiida 

10 Ananda 

11 Raliuia Eabula 

12 Gaydmpati Gavanipati 


13 BliaradytVa 

14 Kalodayin 

15 Vakkiila 

16 Aniruddha 


Bliaradv%a 


Aniriuidlia 


ko/i 
Nanda 

A 

Ananda 

Rahnla. 

Gavampati 
(Piwrfoda ; 
Pi«(tola T) 
Bharadv%a 
Kaldditya 

Yakiila 

Aniruddha 


Hodsriings- 
-cb’hen-po 
Xatyahi-bu 
Kapina 
Gsns-poch’lie 
Nam-gru 
Lain-p’hran- 
-bstan 
D gab- VO 
Xiiiidgahvo 
Sgra-gchan- 
-bdsin 

Balang-bdag 


Kassapa 

Kappina 

Ka/f/i:ayana 

Pi-evata 


Nanda 

Ananda 

Rahula 

(Kumara) 


Bharadbwaja 
Hcli’har-byed- Kala 


-nagpo 
Vakiila 
Mahgags-pa 


(ttliera) 


Aimruddlia 
(ttbera) 

7 Indra, the old Vedie god, has come to mean simply lord, and in the Aanda 
Paritta (Journal Asiatiqiie, 1871, p. 220) actually ‘liiid Asurinda, the Indra 
or Lord of the A suras. 

8 The numbers in Buddhist Literature, if they once exceed a Ko/i or Koil, i,e. 
ten millions, become very vague, nor is their ‘value ahvays the same, Ayuta, 
i.e. a hundred Ivoilis ; N’iyiita, i.e. a hundred Ajuitas ; and Nayiita, i.e. 1 with 22 
zeros, are often confounded, nor does it matter much so far as any definite idea 
is cuncerned which such numerals convey to our mind. 

8 Ti.sli,G?ati dh/'/yate ydpayati dhmmia^/? led. de-vayati. This is evidently an 
idiomatic phrase, fur it' occurs again and again in the Nepalese text of the 
Sukliavativyiiha (MS. 26 /a 1. 1. 2; 55n, 1. 2, etc.). If it is right, it seems to 
mean, he stands there, holds himself, supports liimself. and timchos the law. 
Burnouf translates the same phrase by, ‘‘Us se trouvent, vivent, existent” (Lotus, 
p. 3'}1). On yapeti in Pali, see Eaiishull, Dasaratha-jataka, pp. 26, 28; and 
yapana in Sanskrit. 

Kiiiki^/iyala. The texts read knhka;?a^7alai.s /*a and kanka?uyalai.9 h% and 
again later kahka^ayalunani (also iu) and kahka«ic/alunam, Mr. Beal translates 
from Chinese, ‘‘seven rows of exquisite curtains,” and again, “ gemmous cur- 
tains.” Fii'sr of all it seems clear that we must read^/ala, net, web, instead of 
^cala. Secondly, kanka;/a, bracelet, gives no sense, for what could he the mean- 
ing of nets or strings <u' brac'clets ? X prefer to read kinid;a//ala, nets or strings 
or rows of bolls. Such r<jws of bells served for ornamenting a garden, and it 
may be said of them that, if moved by the wind, they give forth certain sounds. 
In the comirieiitary on Dliammapada 30, p, 191, we meet with kihkinika.yala, from 
which likewise the music proceeds ; see Childers, s,i\ ^rala. In the MS. of the 
Nepalese Sukhavativvuhu (R.A.S,), p. 39^, L 4, I likewise iind svarmiratna- 
kihki/aytildni, wdiich settles the matter, and shows how little confidence wc can 
place in the Jupaiicse texts. 
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Aniipariksliipta, inclosed ; see parikkliepo in CMlders’ Bict. 

12 The four and seven precious tMngs in Pali are (according to CMlders) : 

1. siLva?«f^aw, gold. 

2. ra^ataw, silver. 

3. niiitta, pearls. 

4. inaM, gems (as sappMre, ruby). 

5. veMriyam, cat’s eye. 

6. va^iraw, diamond. 

7. pava/am, coral. 

Here CMlders translates cat’s eye ; but s.v, veMriyam, he says, a precious 
stone, perhaps lapis lazuli. 

In Sanskrit (Buinouf, Lotus, p. 320) : 

1. suvarwa, gold. 

2. rupya, silver. 

3. vaifl^urya, lapis lazuli. 

4. sphartka, crystal. 

5. lohitamukti, red pearls. 

6. asmagarblia, diamond. 

7. musaragalva, coral. 

Julien (Pelerins Bouddliistes, vol. ii. p. 482) gives the following list : 

1. sjMadka, rock crystal. 

2. vaidiirya, lapis lazuli. 

3. asmagarbha, cornalirie. 

4. musaragalva, amber. 

5. padmaraga, ruby. 

Yaicfurya (or Yaidurya) is mentioned in the Tathagatagu^a^ndna/vintyavish- 
aydvataranirde^a (Wavssilief, p. 161) as a precious stone which, if placed on 
green cloth, looks green, if placed on red cloth, red. The fact that vai^urya is 
often compared with the colour of the eyes of a cat, would seem to point to the 
cat’s eye (see Borooah’s Engl. Sanskrit Dictionary, vol. ii. preface, p. ix), 
certainly not to lapis lazuli. Cat’s eye is a kind of chalcedony. I see, however, 
that vaMiirya has been recognized as the original of the G-reek $r]pvK\os^ a very 
ingenious conjecture, either of AYeher’s or of Pott’s, considering that lingual d 
has a sound akin to r, and ry may he changed to ly and ii ( weber, Omina, p. 
326). The Persian hiiiaur or balMr, which Skeat gives as the etymon of jS^pvAAos, 
is of Arabic origin, means crystal, and could hardly have found its way into Greek 
at so early a time. 

Purobhaktena. The text is difhcnlt to read, hut it can hardly he doubtful 
that purobhaktena corresponds to Pali purehhatta?^ 2 , i.e, before the morning meal, 
opposed to pa/i.'^7;rihhatta?;2, after the noonday meal, i.e. in the afternoon. See 
Childers, s.'v. Purvabhaktika is the first repast, as Prof. Cowell informs me, 

1^ Xakdpeya. One text reads Kakapeya, the other Kakapeya. It is difiicult 
to choose. The more usual word is kakapeya, which is explained by Pa?dni ii. 
1, S3. It is uncertain, however, whether kakapeya is meant as a laudatory or as 
a depreciatory term. Boehtlingk takes it in the latter sense, and translates nadi 
Mkapeyfi, by a shallow river that could he drunk up by a crow. Taranatha 
takes it in the former sense, and translates nadi kakapeyii, as a river so full of 
water that a crow can drink it without bending its neck (kakair anatakandharaiA 
piyate ; puiviodakatvena prasasye kfikai/i peye nadyadan) . In our passage kaka- 
peya must be a term of praise, and we therefore could only render it by ‘‘ ponds so 
full of water that crows could drink from them.” But why should so well kno^Yn 
a word as kakapeya have been spelt kdk^peya, unless it was done iiitentionallv ? 
And if intentionally, wdiat was it intended for ? We must remember that Parani 
ii. 1, 42 schoi. teaches us how to form the word tirthakaka, a crow at a tirtha, 
which means a person in a wTong place. It would seem therefore that crows 
w^ere considered out of place at a tirtha or bathing place, either because they 
were birds of ill omen, or because they defiled the water. Prom that point o’! 
view% kak^eya would mean a pond not visited by crows, free from crow's. 
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15 The eight good qualities of water are limpidity, purity, refreshing coolness, 
sweetness, softness, fertilizing qualities, calmness, power of xireyenting famine, 
productiveness. See Beal, Catena, jp- 379. 

15 Divd viharaya, for the noonday rest, the siesta. Sec Childers, s.v, vihara. 

17 Kraun/ta/i'. Snipe, curlew. Is it meant for Kuravika, or Karavika, a hue- 
voiced bird ? or for Kaiavinka, Pali Kalavika? See Biirnouf, Lotus, p. 566. I 
see, however, the same birds mentioned together elsewhere, as haw 2 sala-au?H*ama- 
VuraAuka,valikakokila, etc. On mayura see Mahdv. lutrod. p. xxxix; Rig V. 
I. 191, 14. 

IS Indriyabalabodhyangasabda. These are technical terms, but their meaning 
is not quite clear. Spence Hardy, in his Manual, p. 498, enumerates the hve 
indrayas, viz. 1) sardhaAva, purity (probably sraddha, faith), 2) wiray a, persevering 
exertion (virya), 3) sati or srairti, the ascertainment of truth (snirzti), 4) samddhi, 
tranquillity, 6) pragma wa, Avisdom (pra/;nd). 

The hve halayas (bala), he adds, are the same as the hve indrayas. 

The seven bowdyanga (bodhyaiiga) are according to him : 1) sibi or smirti,the 
ascertainment of the truth by mental apjplication, 2) dharmmaAvicha, the in- 
vestigation of causes, 3) Aviraya, persevering exertion, 4) priti, joy, 6) 
passjidhi, or prasrabdlii, tranquillity, 6) samadhi, tranquillity in a ' liigher 
degree, including freedom from all that disturbs either body or mind, 7) upekshd, 
equanimity. 

It AAill be seen from this that some of these qualities or excellences occur both 
as iudriyas and bodhyangas, Avhilc balas are throughout identical Avith indriyas. 

Burnouf, however, in his Lotus^ gives a list of hve balas (from the 
Yoeabuluire Pentaglotte) Avhich correspond with the hve indriyas of Spence 
Hardy, viz. sraddha-bala, poAver of faith, virya-hala, poAver of vigour, snir^i- 
bala, poAver of memory, samadhi-bala, power of meditation, pra^nd-bala, poAAmr of 
knoAvledge. They precede the seven bodhyangas both in the Lotus, the Vocahu- 
laire Pentaglotte, and the Lalita-Yistara. 

To these seven bodhyangas Burnouf has assigned a special treatise, Appendice 
xii. p. 796. They occur both in Sanskrit and Pfili. 

Niraya, the hells, also called Naraka. Yamaloka, the realm of Yaraa, the 
judge of the dead, is explained as the four Apayas, Naraka, hell, Tiryagyoni, 
birth as animals, Pretaloka, realm of the dead, Asuraloka, realm of evil spirits. 
The three terms Avhich are here used together, occur likeAvise in a passage trans- 
lated by Burnouf, Introduction, p. 644. 

20 Iti sankhya?;? gaX*^7mnti, they are called, cf. Childers, s,v. sankhyjt. 
Asahkhyeya, even more than aprameya, is the recognized term for inhiiity. 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 852. 

21 AAmramatraka. This is the Pali oramattako, ‘belonging merely to the 
present life,’ and the intention of the writer seems to be to inculcate tlxe* doctrine 
of the Mahay ana, that salvation can be obtained by mere repetitions of the 
name of Amitahha, in direct opposition to the original doctrine of Buddha, that 
as a man soAveth, so he reapeth. Buddha would have taught that the kii<9alamula, 
the root or the stock of good AAmrks performed in this world (avaramatraka), 
Avill bear fruit in tbe next, Avbile here ‘ vain repetitions ’ seems all that is 
enjoined. The Chinese translators taken different vie av of this passage, and I 
am not myself quite certain that I have understood it rightly. But from the 
end of this section, where aa'C read knlaputre?m va kuladuhitra vd tatra buddha- 
kshetre Znttapra^adhanawi kartavyam, it seems clear that the locatn'e (bnddha- 
kshetre) forms the object of the praoidhana, tbe fervent prayer or longing*. The 
Satpiirusha already "in the Buddhakshetra would be tbe innumerable men 
(manusbyas) and Boddliisattvas mentioned before. 

22 artbavasa, lit. tbe power of tbe thing ; cf. Dhammapada, p, 388, v. 289. 

23 I am not quite certain as to tbe meaning of this passage, but if Ave enter 
into tbe bold metaphor of tbe text, viz. that tbe Buddhas cover the Buddha- 
countries Avith the organ of their tongue and then unrol it, Avhat is intended can 
hardly he anything but that they first try to find words for the excellences of 
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those countries, and then reTeal or proclaim them. Eurnoiif, however (Lotus, 
p. 417), takes the expression in a literal sense, though, he is shocked hy its 
gTotescj[ucness. On these Buddhas and their countries, see Buniouf, Lotus, p/ll3. 

Pratiyatha. The texts give again and again pattiyatha, evidently the Pali 
form, instead of pratiyata. 1 have left tha, the Pdli teriiimation of the 2 p. pi. 
in the imperative, instead of ta, because that form was clearly intended, while pa 
for pra may be an accident. A;et I have little doubt that patiyatlia was in the 
original text. That it is meant for the imperative, we see from sraddadliadhvum, etc., 
further on. Other traces of the influence of Pali or Prakrit on the 
Sanskrit of our Sutra appear in arhantai//., the various reading for arhadbhiA, 
which I preferred; sambahula for haliula ; dhnyate yapayati ; piirohhaktena ; 
anyatra; sahkhyam gaX'Manti ; avaramatraka; ve^/mna instead of Ycshmiia, in 
iiirve^/oma; dharmaparyaya (Corp. Inscript, plate xv.), etc. 

The Sukhavativyuha, even in its shortest text, is called a Mahayana-siitra, 
nor is there any reason why a Mahayana-sutra should not be short. The mean- 
ing of hlahayruia-sutra is simply a Sutra belonging to the Mahuyana-siliool, tlie 
school of the Great Yehiele. It was Biumoiif who, in his “ Introdiiotion to the 
History of Buddhism,” tried very hard to establish a distinction between the 
Taipulya or developed Sutras, and what he calls the simple Sutras. Now the 
Yaipulya Sutras may all belong to the Mahayana school, hut that would not 
prove that all the Sutras of the Mahayana school are Ahiipiilya or developed 
Sutras. The name of Simple Sutra, in opposition to the Yaipuiya or developed 
Sutras, is not recognized by the Buddhists themselves ; it is really an invention 
of BnrnouLs. No doubt there is a great difference between a V'aipulya Sutra, 
such as the Lotus of the Good Law, translated by Burnouf, and the Sutras which 
Burnonf translated from the Divyavadana. But what Burnouf considers a,s the 
distinguishing mark of a Yaipulya” Sutra, viz. the occiUTence of Bodlhsattvus, as 
followers of the Buddlia Adkyamuni, would no longer seem to be teiiahlo,^- unless 
we classed our short Sukhavati-vyuha as a Yaipulya or developed Sutra. For 
this there is no authority. Our Sutra is called a Mahuyaua Sutra, never a 
Yaipulya Sutra, and yet among the followers of Buddha, the Bodliisattvas con- 
stitute a very considerable portion. But more than that, Amitriblia, the Buddha 
of Sukhavati, anotlier personage whom Burnouf looks upon as peculiar to the 
Yaipulya- Sutras, who is in fact one of the Dhyani-buddhas, though not called 
hy that name in our Sutra, forms the chief object of our Sutra, and is represented 
as contemporary with Buddha jiSakyaminii. t The larger text of the Sukhavati- 
vyuha would certainly, according to Burnouf’s definition, seem to fall into the 
category of the Yaipulya Sutras. But it is not so called in the i\ISS. which I 
have seen, and Bunioui: himself gives an analysis of that Sutra (Introduction, 
p. 09), as a specimen of a Mahayana, hut not of a Yaipulya Sutra. 

* LaprC'senee dos Bodliisattvas ou leur absence interesse done le fonds ineme des livres oa 
on la reniarqiie, et il est bien evident que ce seal point trace nne lig-ne de demarcation 
profonde eiitre les Sutras ordinaires et les Sdtras developp^s. ’’—Burnouf, Introduction, 
p, 112. 

+ L’idee d’un ou de plusieurs Buddbas surbumains, celle de Bodhisattvas crees par eux, 
sont des conceptions aussi eti\ang:{^res b ees livres: (les Sh to simples) que celle d’lm 
Adibuddba ou d’un Dieii,”— Burnouf, Introduction, p. 120. 
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II II 

iT5rT 1 ^ 

'f ’SlTft:^%W WfT^TXiR’^ 57^f«5%5f ^ 

'gr^^ ^ ^ »R^wvr ’q' ^ 

^f^i^rawWDS^: I ctw^rr xraf%r^T ^ 

\4> VJI Cs 

^t^ff^irr ^ ifilvRr^srr- 

^>\ uiur 'g mm ^ i 


TTt ?x^iwTiin^T3T^ i wrftg^ 

f^TJ?T3I ffwunJTfw^ 

wi^cft STTO I TT^rfsicn^*? (Xvrr^rat^l^gismtfw 

IXflfl tlX^^ ^iX^fcT I ctM 

%5i cBT^%5T ^ i H'f iff 

f iffWt ^fiviTffV f Tf^ ^WRt ff'^if :if ff f^^:if ^firr- 
x(n% f ^ftTwf^ 1 wTT^ix m ^tfraTf : f if f fVtffrt ii 
HWit xuTf^ f ifffY ^tfi’anf : wfiRf^fTTfir: ^^rFfn- 
wnifM^: f^f^ijWrt’g lEW^nf t ^Jmifriffftf^Trr t^f fx 
f 'ff tr I xifrax ff[x§^ t|w wfe- 

fii^r 1 Tif^'^: f fur^t: iPT^icx ii 

ix*ri;f< ^i:ti^ f iff^ ^fivmfr hhww: f ^nf : i 
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^t: 5racn: i rm ^ ^^fnirr- 

f^ni wrft ^>TT^Tf^ fwflil >^^^1 w^t 1 

^TJt^ tfW I HTOt 'q' 

^sniT^^wr ^ctiPsRT W^f I tiwr ^- 

^tff rrgiMT'J^Taukf i¥n:’T- 

I crra ^ ii’STTfiT wrrnf^ 

iftfrwrf«r i ^tfluTPi ^tff < t- 

€rf|rlf%J?TOlf^ ^ffcjf^^^ilTfiT ) fwfw 

tW^^^TfsT ’ii^z’g^i?jrn!rHfi:imTf^ i tjw- 

mtWit rrf^%^ II 

Trft5^ wn fi mfii 

^wit^55T ^ t:?i#^t i ttw fwwr 

■Ji^’lfw "Rf^TRt I «T^ 

5?rf^WH?5r^T I =q ciWT3i(T g^fe- 

■Rpc^j'gsft^ fiT^^ f^^fwfi'x;!^ i 

^frg^ gw^'^pr^l: ii 

g^in^rx: ■^nf^grar i^i: i % 

^ ^r^- 

wffT wftfw I xi^^mfJil^^^r^ji- 
I jcf^ <!^ JH<Jl4((«!ft Xf ^'l'ft«l1%^'C; 

’3?tRr% ^3X5t^^TT II rff# 

il'wrx I ^ I <nqr- 
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I ^wrftr ’srrftff sr t%T^t fiR- 

^Tf% I H TO trf^^^iTTt^WrfTT cRT- 
f%f3T7rr I Wfftg^ ^ir^^fisr- 

II 

’Srf^ B’W crrat =B BT^RWtBt W fMif%- 

iHstwTiit ^^fTprr i Bwftf 

BTSFT ■srrfrg^ '^rf^iTcwwrfB w ’btW: btot- 

f^XfB ■sntTB'B BTBT Bf BT- 

BTtitBt BBt Bf f^uft^'raTBt BTBfTBTBt 
f%^B I BB[ ^TBWrtrr B fWTBTffB: BST% ^- 
^fB ^^g’^: BB^ BfB^ bbtb^b: BB^ ^BfB I UB- 
mftBB BB’^cT b|;b^b II 

bM ^rrfrgB bb bbt%b b 
BTB I BBT Bff BB: ITftBB BBTBBBr ^BT B 
tBBBTBBTBBSr 1 ^ BBB^B B BBTBBtifBBT^BtBT^ I BBl 
B BBTBBW BBIT B^tHCT BBJ^RrBtf^fBB- 

gBBUI 

Bf^ BBW BTfKBB Ib BBB^T B BBTBBtifBBTBT BT- 
BtBTB I BBt ^ Bb: BTfBBB BBTBBBITBT BBf^BT B^- 
gBBBB I %B BBBBB B BBTBBtitTOBT BTBtBT^ || BBT 
B BTf^BB BBTBBBITB^: BTBBB^ BBT B BBTBBT- 
WTB '^BTBTBlBf I BB^: BT^gB BB^Bcf 




BBT ^fBBW BlfBfBBBBtBT BBBTfBTlfNBlT#?? BTf^fB 
BTTBBTBTBT B ^BTT: WnPBWTgBBBTBBBT: BWBT T<B 
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!i S^: nfw'san^ i 

cic^T%(fr: I ^ ff ^3? ci’SfT^%: « 

inft'3^ f^^wf3iri75^^T5rT3ifr^ fi%% 

I f’^T^ ^T f ^ w 

3T3t^?ftif3TrrT^-Er^WT3ra^ ^ Tl^f^ ?Bft- 

■^f^ Ti^7:-R ^T wt 

^ 3i[^f% ^^fTT ^ f "^plf 

cf^ ?fiT^flrf: ^tiftrrrg^fwr- 
airi: ’^tf^¥=^3ii!l53;^H: - 53 :^: ^ft 

Sfgq-st^f^Tr: W I g H#^Tt*Tt!T^^r^- 

^STcT^ f^^RWr '^ft^^TrlT^T? WW 1 fJ^Tlff 

;3:^^W'5i ^TO^FTT^I f^fl^ ^1 

f^TlTTflSF’^T^i II 

ci^Tfq 3!T?r ^l%crff Tit Tif^Tst^Tnfir ^t- 

fts’t STTO cTin^rifr ^r^Tsjfft 

Ttn^wTfi uTinTmt ^th ti- 

ttttiti "55^ TjaiT^TTf^Rttun f§rr 

W^Ti: 

^ff?i I Tiift^ ^fiT^Tif^prxifi:TB\^^ jitji 

’(ii^xr#!! II 

^’ir^t f^flr ^-m TT^t^iTfr TErijtTf jit ?!T3 t 

TTOTmt 5IT37 Tim^ITft ^^IT^xfr SITTT TI^TT^ 

^ rmrsm Tt^irfTiT: ’snftff ^iTn- 

Tfittmr ^ »i3r^Ti: ffwtig: 

SIW 7iI?^tl^TT7 » 
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f^^rf^TcTT^^TI rRn3nTt5f?tPr^^ fim- 
’ITH »riTIHTt siTfr cJ'arT’Itft WTW^- 

^5? <mi^: ^5 r fr?rRci 

f^ ^NXsi'^Tf^qHT fcr ^- 

%^rrf% ^tTw i 

Ti^f^TEit t^ftr TifTM^^Tijlr STR Tra-Rrt 
•sn*! cTSTRIl^ ^JT H^STRlfr ’H*! 

w^ici wfc[ai«*i^ franamt ^%f%TP»fr ^nrr crartam: 

ww<1r iraiFra n^irg^T irrf^g^TrRT^it ^»rR- 

fiT »iai^: ^^airrf^ 

’nar ii 

t^ TRn^nft ■arsft wanamt 

amiTRWt arrai TTanafift '5J[^ MTH Wanft ar^anct arw WT- 
^nrlf arriT fianairi ^irgaiT: ^ifr^fiaRnait 

aiarr^iTf ^'cwT finr amrr: f i%iTfw t^lf^* 

•aff^ I w^tajar 

ana? ai^q^T^ II 

Tl^^f^^art wntft aiTJ? cianar^ af'gW^ aim 
wai?l ts[%«^wa:?^ aim Tianwt aii^lfTiait *??*? aaim^ 
amiran^t arm aanarcflr arnfw^ ana? warat at;3f«a?5^- 
gf^eraimt arm crariaicr: arm cranar^t ac^tfir^- 

’#??? cianaiH: aim fianait?: anai •cmTam 

^Ci: ^wasrf^ f^'W'aai 


TOL. XII.— [new SEEIES.] 


13 
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II 

^qt q' f I'm ^iwri 
% ^irqttlftWT »ffqqrsrfqf^Hq^qi^ 

I ctqnTifl 'srif^^ ^ 

"q qqt ^ ffiqt ^tqrqm 1 1 W qi f qi^ff- 

cifr qi fp?! vjqqwt^fHwrqqqiqnrcj^ twqfti^T^ 

qift^ sifi qr f ffq qi ^sq q^fqfqqqqt^T vrfqwqTnaqt 
5Enq^rqt^ wq ’q fi%q qsqw^qwr '^q’ttq qi i rrqiT- 
Ttfl ^ftqq ^t: fqrg^: f qr^fi Tfq q^%q f^Trafiir- 

f^wqr^q^: ii 

Tiwfq qm nttqqii^qfi qqt f i-iqt qqqqiqqjTf^- 
qqn^'E^qqprfq qq^q inttgq qqifq % qwr ww^q qqq- 
f^f5n?qfT:#^fq ii 

ff wt qqqqi ^iqqffqqr irq' qfRt ’^q>- 

^TqffJX:t q^qqqqtfwrfqqftq sgq^qrfqqqrqqt^ 
^q: qiqcrqpqrq ¥=^rqiqT% ifHqsqrqr qngwqi^ ifiiqpnt i 
qqiqrfq qqrqr qfrqrf ^qs^Tqiqqriqt 

q*q^rqtf^qfRqf’qr qq^fqqwq^^ ^^- 

qT% fftqiqit w’nqiqTq qn^g^xq qt^xqtqxq ii 

T^q^iqqxqiqi^qqT: i qti^tins3iTfTgq% q fqqq% 
q qtfqwx: q^qqxqqTenqqqq qqqqt qxfqqq- 

»rq^ I 

11 qqrqqVqjt qxq qixqiqq^ 11 
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PosTSCBiPT, March 1880. 

Tlie liope wHch I expressed in my paper on '^ Sanskrit 
Texts discovered in Japan/’ viz. that other Sanskrit texts 
might still come to light in Japan or China, has been fulfilled 
sooner than I expected. Mr. A. Wylie wrote to me on the 3rd 
of March that he had brought a number of Sanskrit- Chinese 
books from Japan, and he afterwards kindly sent them to me 
to examine. They were of the same appearance and cha- 
racter as the Dictionary which Dr. Edkins had lent me and 
the Sukhavatt-vyhha which I had received from Japan. But 
with the exception of a collection of invocations, called the 
Va^ra-sutra, and the short Pra^^^-h/^daja-sutra, they con- 
tained no continuous texts. The books were intended to teach 
the Sanskrit alphabet, and every possible and impossible com- 
bination of the Devanagaii letters, and that was all. Still, 
so large a number of books written to teach the Sanskrit 
alphabet augurs well for the existence of Sanskrit texts. 
There was among Mr. Wylie’s books a second Chinese- 
Sanskrit- Japanese vocabulary, of which Mr. Easawara has 
given me the following account: ‘^This vocabulary is called 
‘ A thousand Sanskrit and Chinese words/ and it is said to 
have been arranged by I-sing, who left China for India in 
671, about 27 years after Hiouen-thsang’s return to China, 
and who is best known as the author of a book called STan- 
hae-ki-kwei-chou’en, on the manners and customs of the 
Indian Buddhists at that time. 

‘^^This vocabulary was brought from China to Japan by 
Zikaku, a Japanest priest, who went to China in 838 and 
returned in 847. It is stated at the end of the book, that in 
the year 884 a Japanese priest of the name of Kioyu copied 
that vocabulary from a text belonging to another priest, 
Yuikai. The edition brought from Japan by Mr, Wylie was 
published there in the year 1727 by a priest called Jiakumyo.” 

The following curious passage occurs in the preface of 
Jiakumyo’s edition: This vocabulary is generally called ^one 
thousand Sanskrit and Chinese words/ It is stated in 
Annen’s work, that this was first, brought (from China) by 
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Zikaku. I have corrected several mistakes in tkis vocabu- 
lary, comparing many copies ; yet tbe present edition is not 
free from blunders; I hope the readers will correct them, if 
they have better copies. 

^"In the temple Horiuji, in Yamato, there are treasured 
Pra^iJapdramitahn’dayasutram, and ^Sonsho’-dh^rafd, written 
on two palm leaves, handed down from Central India ; and, 
at the end of these, fourteen letters of the ^ siddha^ are 
written. In the present edition of the vocabulary the alpha- 
bet is in imitation of that of the palm leaves, except such 
forms of letters as cannot be distinguished from those pre- 
valent among the scriveners at the present day. 

Horiuji is one of eleven temples founded by the prince 
Umayado (who died a.d. 621). This temple is at a town 
named Tatsuta, in the province Yamato, near Kyoto, the 
w^estern capital. 

Here, then, we have clear evidence that in the year 1727 
palm-leaves containing the text of Sanskrit Sutras were still 
preserved in the temple of Hdriuji. If that temple is still 
in existence, might not some Buddhist priest of Kyoto, 
the western capital of Japan, be induced to go there to see 
whether the palm leaves are still there, and, if they are, to 
make a copy and send it to Oxford ? 


F. M. M. 



A^KV^Yll.^-E^lracUfrom Report on the Islands and Antiquities 
. of Bahrein* By Captain Durand.^ With I^otes by 
Major-General Sir H. G. Eawlinson, E.O.B., F.E.S. 

These Islands^ from which the Portuguese were expelled 
by a British fleet aiding Shah Abbas in 1622 a.d., and of 
which the advantages were tersely put to me by a native the 
other day in the words, The land is silver and the sea is 
pearl/’ are situated generally in lat. 26® and long. 50®, the 
exact position of the Portuguese fort on the larger island 
being given as lat. 26® 13' 53''' N., long. 50® 31' 45" E. 
They are surrounded by shoal water on every side, which 
greatly adds to the beauty of the place. Thus, on looking 
out to sea on the morning of a clear sky and a fresh nor’- 
wester, it would seem as if Nature, at all times lavish of 
effect, had here, however, exhausted every tint of living 
green in her paint box ; and then, wearying of the effort, 
had splashed an angry streak of purple into the fore- 
ground, The water itself is so clear that you can see far 
down into the coral depths, while springs of fresh water 
bubble up through the brine, both near the entrance of 
the harbour and at several other places along the coast. 

Local stories relate that, a long time ago, a chief called 
Ibn Hakim came from Katif, wishing to marry a lovely 
daughter of the Bahrein Chief. But titles or money must 
have been wanting, as his proposals were treated with 
contempt. On this, he began warlike operations by de- 
priving the thirsty Bahreinees of the water from three 
wells — one at AH, one in the Bilad-i-Kadim, and one 

^ Enclosure to letter addressed by Lieut.-Col. E. C. Eoss, H.B.M, Political 
Resident in tbe Persian Gulf, to A, C, Lyali, Esq^., Secretary to tbe Government 
of India Foreign Department. 
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close to Bahrein, called Daraz. The invader, however, 
was, it is said, eventually defeated, and compelled to retire 
to the mainland. Though these shallow seas are unde- 
niably a beautiful feature in the landscape, they are also 
very dangerous ; for they have never been thoroughly^ 
surveyed ; in fact, except to the north and north-east of the 
islands, the soundings are practically unknown. Bahrein 
being surrounded on three sides by the mainland lying 
roughly at a distance of 30 to 40 miles off, the inter- 
mediate ocean, which is the unsurveyed part, is the very 
one from which an attack may be apprehended, and 
against which it might, therefore, he difficult to guard. 
Brom the top of the Jebel Dukhan, or hill of smoke, in 
the very centre of the larger island, a perfect view of 
this sea and the encircling mainland is obtainable ; and 
this, if necessary, could be very easily made use of as a 
signalling station, as the hill-top is distinctly visible both 
from Muharrak and Manameh. 

The interior of the islands of Bahrein (and of the large 
one in particular) presents some very marked features. 
Thus, beginning at the centre and looking outwards, 
taking one’s stand on the Jebel Dukhan, the whole lies 
below in full view. Firstly, the hill itself, which rises 
about 400 feet above the sea-level, looks like the old 
crater of a volcano with an encircling ring of cliffs facing 
inwards some three or four miles off ; yet these really 
present no appearance of volcanic action. From the outer 
crest of this ring of cliffs the land slopes more or less 
gradually down to the sea on all sides. 

The original chart ^ of Bahrein harbour, though scarcely 
intended to he an accurate land survey, shows fairly the 
lie of the ground. To the south and east, all the island is 
very bare ; but, almost due west of the Jebel, groups of palm- 
trees begin to line the coast and stretch thence all round 

^ I have marked the lowest line of survey, east and west of north in my 
tracing' from, the chart as supplied to Her Majesty’s Navy vessels. 

® By Commander Constable and Lieut. Wish, resnrveyed in 1872-74 by 
Messrs. S. Thompson and Cuthbei’t, : of Her Majesty’s schooner ConUmicB. 
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the northern shore to the north-east, being abundantly 
supplied with water, for which, indeed, Bahrein is ftimous. 
The Arabs imagine these and other springs on the main- 
land to be an underground stream from the Euphrates, 
the Euphraten flumen per quoddam Arabiae emergere 
putant’’ of Pliny, vi. 159. The principal springs are the 
Gassari on the road from Manameh to the Bilad-i-Eadim ; 
the Unim-i-Shaoom, a mile to the eastward of Manameh ; 
the Abu Geidan, in the Bilad-i-Kadim ; and the Adari, 
which last supplies many miles of date-groves through a 
canal of ancient workmanship, the stone of which in some 
places is falling in, but which still forms a perfect river of 
fast- running water, about 10 feet broad by two in depth. 
The spring itself is from 30 to 35 feet deep, and rises so 
strongly that a diver is forced upwards on nearing the bottom.^ 
The water, where it rises from this deep spring, whose basin 
artificially banked is about 22 yards broad by 40 long, is 
as clear as crystal, with a slightly green tint. It holds a 
shoal or two of large fish and many water tortoises. It is 
not perfectly sweet, and this applies to nearly all the wells, 
the best drinking water being brought on camels from the 
wells of the IJmm Eoefih and Hanaini,^ said to be 20 
fathoms deep, in the hills of Rifaa. The water is conducted 
from these various wells by ordinary unbanked channels, 
the larger of which have now come to look like natural 
streams. 

On nearing the coast, white dusty ground — the relic, 
probably, of former habitations — ^intrudes everywhere ; and 
mighty mounds bare of vegetation tower above the palm 
groves. Mass upon mass, mound upon mound, they stretch 
on in endless chains all round the slope that falls from 
the cliffs to the sea, clinging more particularly, perhaps, 
to the higher ground, but being found in separate 
clusters near the coast itself. The parent group seems to 
be that at Ali, a modern village, but other large ones are 

^ I had some pearl divers with me who went down and walked about on the 
bottom ; they then looked like pigmies about a foot high. 

® Names of two villages a mile or so apart on the top of the circle of cliffs. 
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to be found at many places, noticeably in tbe BilacI-i-Kadiin, 
The red ones on the left of the high road to Eifaa, and the 
chain of five or six large ones facing the northern sea near 
the village of Sirabe, which are only some out of very 
many groups, are all more or less worthy of notice. I shall 
have to recur again to these monuments. 

I have already given a slight sketch of the individuality 
of these islands, if I may use the term, in connexion with 
the lie of the ground, and the certainty forced upon even 
the most superficial observer that he is standing upon no 
common soil, but on that of a land which, although now 
desolate enough, has probably teemed with life, and under 
whose dust may, possibly, lie the history of countless genera- 
tions. I have also mentioned the tumuli, which cover 
the island on all sides, from the coast to the centre or the 
cliffs of the central basin. I will now take one glance at 
what is known of the earliest historic days of the race that 
peopled these islands, and then give a brief account of 
what three weeks of constant research have disclosed, 
leaving it for others, who know more about these matters 
than I do, to judge whether my conclusions are right or 
wrong. 

We know that these islands have been ruled by Phoenicians, 
Babylonians (?), Persians, Arabs, and Portuguese. With re- 
gard to the first-named Herodotus says that ‘‘the Phoenicians 
first dwelt upon the Erythrean Sea, having migrated thence 
to the Mediterranean, when, etc.,^^ and again, later on, in his 
account of the forces that Xerxes paraded for the conquest 
of Greece, after having mentioned that the Phoenicians of 
Sidon had won the regatta held at the foot of that monarch's 
marble throne on Ahydos, he adds that “ according to their 
own account this nation dwelt anciently upon the Erythrean 
Sea, but, crossing thence, fixed themselves upon the Coast 
of Syria, where they still inhabit." 

My first visit to the Sheikh resulted in an immediate call 
for horses and a ride out from Muharrak to the date-groves of 
Simabi, where the Chief said they had lately come upon an 
old well. The sand-hills on this side of the island evidently 




I. SKETCH OF STONE DISCOVERED BY CAPT DURAND 
(2 Ft. 2 IN- LONG). 


2. PALM BRxlNCH OVER INSCRIPTION 


3 . FACSIMILE OF INSCRIPTION ON STONE 



4 , THE SAME IN ASSYRIAN. 
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cover old buildings,^ and the welF^ that had been found 
was either a stone conduit with cross branches or the foun- 
dations of an old stone building, some six or seven feet 
below the surface, now holding water. The ground had 
been struck with a scraper to make room for a young date 
plant, and had fallen in, thus disclosing the stone work 
below. I could not ask to search there, as it would have 
damaged the garden, but I asked the gardener, though in 
vain, to go down, and find out what it was. 

After this I rode round to every mosque on this side of 
the island, thinking it most likely to find intelligent in- 
habitants there. I was taken to many, into the walls of 
which old Arabic inscriptions had been let, and to the ruined 
mosque of the Meshed-i-Abu-Zeiddn,^ near the Bilad-i- 
Kadim, said to have been built with the material of a still 
older structure, and likely, therefore, to yield specimens of 
old writing. It contains one old tablet, and a ring of stones 
round one, if not two, of its room walls are scored with 
large Kufic letters, perhaps from some earlier building. 
These I did not copy. 

At last, after having visited twenty mosques at least, 
which produced nothing but a cup of coffee, a kallian, and 
innumerable complaints of the tyranny of the Sheikhs and 
their tribe, I was told of a stone that nobody could read. 
This, therefore, I went to see, and found it imbedded in the 
^‘holy of holies^’ in the Madrasseh-i-Daood, in the Bilad-i- 
Kadim. The stone is of black basalt shaped like the prow 
of a boat, or an animaTs tongue, and is two feet two inches 
long. I had no difficulty in getting it, in spite of its holy 

^ I have since heard from Abdullah bin Eij jab, one of a rich firm of brothers, 
engaged in the pearl trade, that when hewas a hoy he remembers seeing the 
officers of a French and an English frigate accompanied by a Persian (Ailchi) 
Ambassador digging and turning over stones in this very place. He did not 
know with what results. 

^ The well of the AbU-Zeid^n is worth mentioning. It springs under an 
arch of stone, which serves as the foundation of part of the walls of a small 
mosque. The water is beautiful and warm in the cool weather, being said to 
become cold in the hot. I suppose the change is merely in the temperature of 
the air. A stone pillar with two circular stones as a basement rising from the 
water supports part of the superstructure. The pattern on the outer arch is 
peculiar. 
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situation, by telling tbe M that it was a fire- 

worshipper's stone, probably an idol, and had no business 
where it was. To back my argument, I gave a few rupees 
to repair the mosque, and thus the loss was made up to them. 
Sheikh Ahmed sent a slave who dug it out and carried it 
home for me. The characters are evidently Babylonian or 
Assyrian Cuneiform, but some of the characters look like 
hieroglyphs. 

With regard to the tumuli, it is possible that some of 
these may be the remains of the Phoenician temples noticed 
by Androsthenes. Those nearest to the village of AH have 
had buildings on the top of them formed of shaped blocks 
of sandstone. I cannot mention all the places on these 
islands which probably contain buried buildings, but content 
myself with drawing attention to one or two of the most 
prominent. 

On leaving the town of Manameh, the western road, pass- 
ing through lines of date gardens, lands one in theWiMyatri- 
Kadim or Eilad-i-Kadim, ‘the ancient city,^ where, probably 
from time immemorial, building has been piled upon build- 
ing. Here several mounds, rising white and shrubless, 
attract attention, but leaving these again, and inclining to 
the north of west, passing the Portuguese fort on the sea- 
board still massive and imposing in its decay, we come upon 
aline of high sand-hills, chained together, facing the northern 
sea, at the distance of a mile or so from the beach, near the 
villages of Barboora and Shirebi. These I walked over, but 
found only one outlying stone, a large mass that bore signs 
of shaping. One square-cut hole, as if for the jamb of a 
large door, was obvious, as also two channels square-cut 
on the same face. I regret that I took at the time but little 
notice of these. It is only deductively, after seeing other 
mounds and going over half the island, that I have been 
led to attach importance to these particular mounds, from 
the fact, firstly, of their size, secondly, of their position in 
a line facing the sea, and, thirdly, because there are no 
mounds of lesser proportions near them. 

Leaving these, however, I retraced my steps to the BiMd- 
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i-Kadim, and on starting, again, I passed through date groves, 
and found myself almost immediately on a broad road entirely 
devoid of a single blade of grass, and appearing to be raised 
an inch or two above the surrounding soil, which bears a few 
scattered shrubs. This, I think, for part of its length at 
least, was at one time a made road : there is not, however, 
enough traffic at the present day between Ali ” and 
Manameh to beat out a sheep track. 

This village of Ali,^^ where the road lands us in a small 
tuinbled-down village, inhabited by Shiahs, is built of and 
over old habitations, and immediately outside of it there 
is a most singular group of mounds, to which I will now draw 
attention. They number about 25 or 30, some larger, some 
smaller, the largest being from forty to fifty feet high, and 
from forty to fifty yards through their broadest base ; they 
are somewhat furrowed by the weather, but retain a strong 
family likeness, particularly in the squareness of their tops, 
which are often indented ; they are bare and close together, 
which facts (in spite of the enormous block of shaped sand- 
stone cropping out near and on the top of some, and the gallery 
in one of them, also near the summit) made me doubt the 
correctness of my first conjecture that they must be temples. 
Still, as they were the only distinctly shaped mounds of their 
size that I was able to examine closely, while immediately 
behind them stretched chain upon chain, and group upon 
group of lesser tumuli, unquestionably graves, I clung to 
the hope that this large group might be something more. 
But if these miles upon miles of crowded heaps are tombs, 
where did the inhabitants live ? Probably they lived along 
the coast as at present, building their houses of the branches 
of the palm-tree, as do still the poorer classes. 

Or, possibly, these islands may have been the cemetery of 
Gerrha, which was the great Phoenician mart in these parts, 
and which is believed to have been at the bottom of the long 
bay behind Bahrein ; while other causes, such as their fertility, 
and their abundance in beautiful water, may have caused them 
to have been regarded as holy ground. The correct site of 
Gerrha has been somewhat disputed. D'Anville places it 
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at Eoweit or Grain; and Forster. I 
'correctly, at the bottom of the bay behind 

I have been told by Arabs that there are many large ruins 
on the mainland, and one man in particular told me that 
ey a oun traces of building stones and pillars at a place 
where salt rs quarried. The bottom of the Gulf beLl 
c ein believe, never been carefully explored. 

_o return, however, to the mounds at Ali. On my first 
m/ne? 

into on^of 7 ^“trance 

wbiob 1 • summit), through 

which, lymg down, we were just able to creep, and on 

getting beyond the opening we found ourselves in a lon» 
p ssage or ga ery, which was, however, blocked with fallen 
asonry a few yards in front of us. The roof of this passage 

to wairabo r"“7®'®® stone, laid from wall 

co7L T “tact! were 

showed I! ^ ‘^°^^®e-grained hard plaster, and where broken, 

to: 

gether with the same rough plaster. 

thinrthev bfl7^^ greater mounds I should 

domed or flat rooT 7^""^ slightly 

tteiotros?" “7n7 \nlut 

bore evidScTof Tavin! b’'^^ T ’ wl 

a<re that nr> w v shaped, they were so worn by 

No doubt as f ‘^®®P> °®uld have remained, 

these mounds inhabitants have made use of 

as quarries, which may partly account for the 

^ Vincent makes Gerrln +n I -l 

to deducing Tyrians and present Katif, and as 

^simply, and rather nnfairlv fW ^ islands, says 

Greeks, who reduce ever\ihin<v^ consonant with the perpetual yanity of the 
history. I think that this standard of their own fabulous 

portance from its situation wifV® “^ay, amongst other reasons, have dj'awn im- 
of the Gulf iteelf, as well fic w monsoon and the peculiar winds 

Euphrates ? With reo-ard debouchure of a mouth of the 

Vincent’s preliminary oliseryafinno ? if??® acconnt of monsoons, etc., in 

uservations to the “Voyage of iS^earchus." 
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bare appearance of many of them, where no stone is left on 
the surface. Moreover, the stones that were buried may 
have hired better than their exposed comrades. With regard 
to the positions of the mounds themselves, I could see no 
trace of any unity of design in the grouping, except perhaps in 
one place, where four corner mounds seemed to be connected 
by a wall, and where, in the centre of the so-formed quad- 
rangle, appears a mound of undefined shape, smaller, but 
resembling the others. 

Since writing the above I have opened a small mound, 
fifty-seven paces round, and nine or ten feet in height, to the 
westward of the large group, and have begun upon a larger 
one. Of the latter I will give an account presently. The 
small one is one of many hundreds that lie grouped together. 
It appears to he simply a single tomb, though oddly cham- 
bered. The centre passage was 4ft. 9in. high from the 
ground, and roofed with single slabs of rough hewn limestone 
stretching across about 3ft. 6in. each ; the width of this 
passage being three feet clear. The height of the side 
chambers, which were only 3ft. 6in., combined with their 
shortness 3ft. 8in., as well as the fact that I found the skull 
between the thigh bones, shows that the man must have 
been buried in a sitting position. 

The walls of the tomb were of rough hewn stone and 
unmortared, so that dust had drifted into the chambers, 
sifting in between the stones and covering much of the 
floor to a depth of several inches. I opened from the 
eastward, and came upon a central passage lying nearly 
east and west, a fact that I have since utilized in beginning 
my work on the larger mound. On carrying away the 
earth we found no entrance, but made one by removing 
large blocks of stone, luckily in tbe very centre of the 
big passage. From here we had to step down about three 
feet six inches, and found, at length, in the first compart- 
ment to the right (and north), the skull and bones of a 
man. Unfortunately a slight shake was given to the 
basket, after I had placed it carefully on one side, and 
the skull, though propped in dust, fell to pieces. Judging 
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by the thigh bones, the man could not have stood much, 
if at all, over five feet nine inches. The skull seemed a 
very small one, specially low in the forehead, with a good 
development of the orbital ridge, narrow and more de- 
veloped in length than in breadth, but still a small 
skull. It lay between the thigh bones, one of which was 
broken. This position of the skull, however, in conjunction 
with the lowness of the chamber and its want of depth, 
wmuld seem to show that the corpse was buried in a sitting 
posture. In the small compartment facing the first we 
found the bones of some small animal, probably a gazelle 
or a sheep, and some remains of a rather delicate clay 
drinking vessel ; while, scattered in the dust of the 
central passage, were a lot of small shapeless pieces of 
oxidized metal, brass or copper, and some fragments of a 
vessel of coarse red earthenware. 

In the western and corresponding side chambers, both 
partially blocked by one or two large stones, nothing 
was found, except dust and a few laminated bones. These 
came out of the south-western chamber, but, with them, there 
was no skull or recognizable human bones. Here and there, 
scattered among the dust throughout the tomb, were pieces 
of what appeared to me to have been once ivory or wood ; 
these being found on sifting tbe baskets of dust which came 
out when the tomb was being laid bare ‘to its foundation 
stones. 

April Wiy 1879. — I can now give a further account of the 
larger mounds that I have been since engaged upon. 

In the first place, I chose the most perfect looking of the 
large tumuli, the present height of which is about 45 feet, 
circumference 200 paces, and the circular mound around it 
330 paces, 20 paces of level ground separating this latter 
from the base of the mound, with a line of wall joining the 
outer circle to the base of the mound. 

I naturally thought that this mound might cover the ruins 
of a small circular temple, and not those of a tomb. So we 
began to work at the top and centre, cutting down several 
yards. Finding, however, nothing hut a ring of large 
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stones, I left the top and began work again a few feet above 
the base, running a cntting into the mound and taking care 
to retain the same line east and west, having remarked a 
depression or shallow channel from the top to the bottom of 
the mound in this direction. Here, on going in a few feet, 
our progress was blocked by enormous stones, which appeared, 
on removal, to form part of a cyclopean circular containing 
wall. One of the blocks we had to break up with the crow- 
bar measured roughly over six feet long, by three feet six 
broad, and eighteen inches deep. 

The height of this wall above the ground level of my 
tunnel was about seven or eight feet, which would make it at 
least ten feet high from the level of the ground. The blocks 
used were unequal in size and unmortared.^ 

On breaking through this wall, I almost at once found 
myself in a passage or gallery, about six feet broad, and 
gradually narrowing (as I found afterwards) to five feet three 
inches at the inner end. The walls on either side were 
of rough, nnmortared, and carelessly fitted stones, varying in 
size, but sloping pyramidally upwards from the encircling 
wall and also slightly outwards from their base, I picked my 
way between these containing walls, removing the earth as I 
went, and thus gradually clearing out the passage behind 
as we proceeded. 

This increased the labour enormously, and was I believe 
unnecessary, from the compactness of the mass, the relative 
small size of our gallery, and the outward slope of the 
walls. 

A second barrier or inner wall, which blocked the 
entrance to the tomb itself was met with at a distance 
of thirty feet six inches from the first circular wall of 
blocks. On nearing this inner wall we found the passage 
on either side to be roughly mortared, and where the 
well-welded barrier forbade access, the wall on either 

^ Some of tlie outlying blocks on the other large mounds (already noticed) are 
of sandstone, and liave been carefully shaped ; perhaps the architects were etjual 
to shaping sandstone, but not to shaping the harder limestone, or at any rate did 
not think that it was worth while to do so. 
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side had two coats, one of rough and the other of smooth 
mortar, the latter underlying the former, which still here 
hore the marks of the plasterer^s finger smears. The under- 
coat w^as of different material, and so smooth and hard that 
we had to use our picks to remove it. The transverse wall 
of cemented blocks had been built in apparently after the 
side- walls had been finished. We blew this out. 

From the platform on which these blocks were placed, a 
drop of three feet six inches brought us to the smooth and 
mortared floor of the tomb; here we turned up, among the 
stones and rubble masonry, a large amount of charcoal in 
such big pieces, that I think the roof must have been at 
one time supported by date tree trunks. Some pieces of a 
thinner character presented the appearance of bamboo-matting 
charcoaled. 

On the right and left of the passage were two shelves on 
either side, the lowest of which was carefully lined with 
mortar, but held nothing but yellow dust, with which they 
were filled up. These were four feet long, by eight inches 
in depth, and were at a height of six feet nine from the 
ground or platform. There is nothing to show to what use 
these shelves can have been put. On descending from the 
platform (the end of the passage) the walls carefully 
mortared still continued right and left for three feet two 
inches, and then turned at right angles, forming small 
mortuary chambers of the same shape as those in the lesser 
tomb previously described. 

The dimensions of these chambers right and left of the 
passage are roughly seven feet three (length), by three feet 
three (breadth), and five feet six (height). From the interior 
walls of these chambers stretched back, through piles of 
rubble and fallen blocks, the side walls of a passage some 
four feet broader than the gallery by which we had entered. 

To give an idea of the size of the stones used, there is a 
big mass now lying in the passage, probably a whole stone, 
and one of those that formed the roof, the dimensions of which 
are five feet long by four feet broad, and two feet nine in depth, 
and another lying alone in the left-hand side chamber, five feet 
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long by one foot ten thick . Of course, all round, oyer and under 
these, there are smaller masses buried in. mortar, .flints and 
earth. Though I searched most carefully, I found no marks 
of writing anywhere, not even a mason’s mark on any of the 

stones.' 

I think that the roof of the tomb, which, from the breadth 
of the central passage, could not be made of single trans- 
verse blocks, was unequal to supporting the weight of earth 
piled upon it, and had gradually slipped in. 

Out of all the number of large tombs, there is still one, 
though not the largest, which would, I believe, well repay 
further research. 

From October to April the climate of Bahrein is delightful, 
during the other months of the year it w^ould be impossible 
to carry on work. 


Notes on Capt. Dukand’s Eeport upon the Islands of 
Bahreijn. By Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., President and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Having been led by Capt. Durand’s discoveries at Bahrein 
to look into the question of the antiquities of the Persian 
Gulf, I have been surprised to find how much new and 
interesting matter relating to this region has been accumu- 
lated since Vincent and Heeren conducted their investigations 
into the commerce and navigation of the ancients ” ; and 
although, therefore, I have not suflB.cient leisure at my com- 
mand at present to work out the inquiry as it deserves to he 
^Yorked out, I have still thought that the notes collected 
during my desultory reading might be usefully submitted to 
a meeting of this Society, both with a view to the partial 
illustration of the subject, and more especially in the hope of 
suggesting lines of research to other and more competent 
students. 

The importance, then, of this maritime region in the 

TOL. XII.— [new SEEIES.] 14 ' 
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earliest period of the world’s Mstory maybe inferred from 
the fact that, whereas Babylonia was mainly instrumental in 
imparting civilization to Western Asia, the Babylonians 
themselves admitted having received all their knowledge 
from the mysterious islanders of the Persian Gulf. The 
tradition preserved by Berosus, of Oannes, or ^Hhe fish God/’ 
who came up from that part of the Erythraean Sea which 
borders on Babylonia/’ to teach the inhabitants of the country 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, “ letters and sciences 
and arts of every kind,” evidently points to this period of 
primitive civilization.^ Cannes appears in the inscriptions as 
‘‘ the creator of mankind the God of knowledge the 
lord of the primeval cities of Erid, of Surip^mh, undi of 
EJialkJia, He is usually known by the name of “T=mn? 

the God of the house of water/’ to which title I proposed 
many years ago to give the phonetic value of Sea, a pro- 
visional reading, which has remained in use ever since, 
though it has really very little except convenience to recom- 
mend it. The question then arises, who were these primitive 
fathers of knowledge,” who first civilized the settlers on 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and whose memory was perhaps 
preserved in the legend of the Garden of Eden and the tree 
of knowledge? From many circumstances, which will he 


The late George Smith, in the third chapter of his “ Chaldsean Account of 
Genesis,” p. 37, has extracted from Cory^s fragments most of the Greek notices 
referring to the early mythology and the primitive settlement of Babylonia, and 
has compared them in a somewhat perfunctory manner with the traditions 
preserved in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. His account of Hea or Cannes is at any 
rate far from satisfactoiy, and really adds very little to what I published on tlie 
subject twenty-two years ago in vol. i. of Uawlinson’s Herodotus, p. 599. The 

f reat desideratum has been to find the Cuneifonn original of the Greek "nawt??, 
ut up to the present time the search has been unsnccessM. If Leuormant’s 

conjecture had proved true that had the power of khan, the Accadian name 

for a fish being khanna, then we might have compared 

as a title of Hea with Cannes ; but all the evidence goes to show that 
had the phonetic value of mm, and nothing else. The original name of Hea 
seems to have been Ada mma, which probably 

meant ‘‘the fish king.” (See B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 31, Ho. 2, which is an et^^molo- 
gical commentary on the Accadian text of an unrecovered portion of the 
“fall” Tablet, other portions of the same commentary which refer to the 
published text of the fall tablet, being included in B.M.I. vol. v. now almost 
ready for issue.) 
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detailed in tlie course of these notes, I judge that they were a 
(lark race, the ancestors of the black-heads of the inscrip- 
tions, and possibly the same as the Adamites of Genesis. 
They clearly did not belong to what is called the Semitic 
faiTiily of nations, as there is hardly a name in the original 
inytliology or geography of the region which can be traced 
to a Hebrew or Arabic root.^ They seem to have been of the 
same race, judging from their language, as the later Akkad 
of Babylonia ; and it may be conjectured that they owed 
their early refinement to their position on the great line of 
traffic between the east and west. Commerce, indeed, has 
always sharpened the intelligence, and pioneered the way to 
civilization ; and the same influences, which in a later age 
placed the Phcenicians at the head of European progress, 
may thus he supposed, at the first dawn of history, to have 
been in operation in the Persian Gulf. And here I may 
observe, that the reasons why, in very early times— and even 
as late as the time of Alexander — the emporia of commerce 
between India and the Mediterranean "were to be found in 
the Persian Gulf, rather than on the southern coast of 
Arabia, or in the Eed Sea, were simply these : — 1st, that in 
the infancy of navigation mariners dared not strike directly 
across the Indian Ocean from the Malabar coast to Aden,' 
but were obliged to creep along the shore from the mouth of 
the Indus to the entrance to the Persian Gulf ; 2nd, that the 
Persian Gulf, with its varying winds, was always a far more 
convenient sea for navigation than the funnel-shaped Red 
Sea, %vhere the wind blew for nine months continuously in 
one direction, and for three months in the other ; and 3rd, 
that the valley of the Euphrates, and the northern skirts of 

^ It is difficult of course in some cases to determine wlietlier the Aeeadian or 
Assyrian rendering of a proper name may he the originai form. For instance, 
the* evil spirits, companions of Cannes, who^are named by libydenus (following 
Berosus) EueSw/coj and Inscriptions as ViuluMcu ainl 

Egrmu in Assyrian, but Vaduk and Qigim in Aeeadian, which are mere variant 
forms of the same title, and probably signify “the strikers” and “the ravagers; ” 
and I may add that is Ana^-gaUu (Arabic “the 

destroyers”) the Greek labial as usual replacing the hard guttural, and Avd-daepos 
may b*e Ana-rahm^ “the crouchers,^* the d and r interchanging. In this view 
Ay^fjLGyros will he the only one of the five monsters of Berosus unidentified. 
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Arabia (along the caravan route, for instance, from Gerrha 
to Palmyra), offered far greater facilities for inland transport 
to the west, than the hot trackless wastes of the centre of the 
peninsula. To these combined causes, then, it was owing 
that Miliikh and Mcigm, Ophir and Gerrha, long maintained 
their commercial and maritime ascendency, to be succeeded 
ill later times by Siraf and Eeis, by Ormuz and Bassorah. 

Having thus explained generally my view of the early 
condition of the Persian Gulf, I now enter upon particulars, 
relying mainly on the inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia 
for a due illustration of the subject. The earliest available 
source of information is no doubt the Babylonian mythology. 
I have a strong suspicion that the worship of Hea or Cannes, 
which was introduced from the Persian Gulf, was originally 
distinct from, and perhaps antagonistic to, the worship of the 
two other Gods of the Triad, Ann and Bel, the cult of Ann 
being perhaps of native growth, while that of Bel was 
borrowed from the Eastern mountaineers, the famous 
or Badu rabit^ the great mountain,^’ which is always spoken 
of as ^^the father of Bel,’^ being the modern Kibir Koh^ or 
outer range of Zagros, a name which has the same significa- 
tion.^ Whether this distinction can or cannot be maintained 

1 j’or “the great moimtain,’’ the father of Bel or second God of the 
Babylonian Triad, see B.M.I. iv. 18, 14 ; iv. 23, SO ; iv. 27, 17 ; iv. 60, 23, and 
Smith’s Discoveries, p. 392, Ins. line 7. This remarkable feature of the Baby- 
lonian mythology is named in one passage (iv. 27, 17) Im-hharris or Heaven’s 
hill, and is described as “reaching its head to heaven while its foundations 
touched the an indication which, if of any geographical value, will alone 

suit Iiihir-l'ok^ which stretches out its roots to the great lake at Tlh, I was 
for some time under the impression that the JSadit rahc or “ great mountain” of 
Bel was represented by the large mound at Niffer, which wms especially Bel’s 
city; and where the Zifjgurat or ToAver Avas named Bit-Im-K/iarris, “the 
House of Heaven’s hill ; ” hut further research has satisfied me that “the great 
mountain ” Avas a real physical feature, though often used in a mythical sense (as 
in B.H.I. iv. 60, 23, Avhere the name is bracketed Avitli NiduhJci or Bahrein), and 
provisionally, therefore, I suggest Kibir-hoh as its modern representative. Of 
course the mclu rabu., “father of Bel,” is quite distinct from the Sadu-nihu- 
matdti or Khcrn'ls^-galdcurJcurm^ in which almost all Assyrian scholars, except 
Smith, have insisted up to the present time on seeing a sort" of Eastern Olympus, 
hut which AA'as hi reality nothiag more than the great national temple Amir 
(or KikJi SJiergiU)^ with AfecropoUs attached^ the mat aralli of Botta’s Ins. lo3, 

1. 12, and -IITT of B.M.I. Yol. i. p, 32, 32. Bel aa^es sometimes 

called “the great mountain” himself, and Avas enshrined AAith the other Gods 
and Goddesses, in the famous temple of Sadu-rahi-matcHi at Assur. See Botta’s 
Ins. 1)1. 131, 1. 19. 
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is Bot, liowever, of mucli consequence to my present argument, 
wliicli is confined to Hea and his ocean domicile. He is best 
known as the Lord of the Absit or abyss, a name which is 
usually applied in a sort of m^^thic sense to the ^Svaters under 
the earth of the Hebrews, but which also certainly indicated 
a geographical reality ; being, in fact, the sea now called the 
Persian Gulf, and more specifically the great inland sea, which 
at different periods of history has spread over a more or less 
extent of the low country intervening between the salt sea 
shore and the higher land at the foot of the moiiiitains. It 
is only at least by supposing an inland sea of this nature — 
the Assyrium stagnum of J ustin, and since greatly cir- 
cumscribed by the gradual accretion of alluvial deposit from 
the rivers — ^that I can explain how ‘^the blessed city,^' or 
End, Ilea’s chief seat of worship, and represented by the 
ruins of Tib, which ai’e now more than 200 miles from the 
sea-coast, came to be designated the house of the Absu/^ 
JlJiy ^ Chaldsean account 

of the Deluge could have been launched into the Absu from 
the inland town of Surippak (probably near the modern 
Howeiza), where it was built by Khasis-udra or Xisuthrus.- 
The third seat of the ‘‘water-god,” or I -inr T} 
was at Khalklia, which, as the name never occurs in 

the accounts of the Assyrian military expeditions, I suppose 
to have been an island in the Gulf, and which, accordingly, 
I venture to compare with Kharak or Karrak, a name 

that may, I think, be also recognized in the ^Apdiaa of 
Ptolemy, off the Persian coast, and the Aracia of Pliny, the 


1 See B.M.I. yoI. iv. p. 45, 1. 35. In the same passage, 


the Accadiari name for the ahsu, is explained as ‘‘the abode of knowledge,” 
in reference, no doubt, to the primitive colonists who came from" the 
Persian Gulf. 


See col. 1, 1. 27 of Deluge tablet. I call Surippah an inland town because 
neither in ancient nor in modern times has a city ever been built on the sea-sb.ore 
at the mouth of a great river like the Euphrates, for the simple reason that in 
such a position the city would he buried under alluvial deposit in the course of a 
very few years. Surippak is mentioned as late as the time of Xhammuraffm, 
about B.c, 1500, but not later. See Smith’s “Early History of Babylon,” 
Journ. of Soc. of Bib. Arch. vol. i. p. 69, where, however, the name is expressed 
under its Accadian form of Maim (for MaziC)* 
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latter author adding the special description ‘‘cum monte 
prasalto, ISTeptimo sacra/’ ^ 

As the Persian alphabet always substituted an r for the 
Semitic Sarah would naturally represent the Babylonian 
Khalahh or Khalhha^ which name is given as the seat of the 
god Hea in B.M.I. voL ii. p. 60, 1. 22, this notice being, more- 
over, confirmed by the phrase the 

Lord Bull, king of Khalakh,” which is found among the titles 
of Hea on an unpublished fragment in the British Museum. 
Yacut’s account of Kharah is interesting. He says, It is 
an island in the Persian Grulf (Bahar-el Farsz)^ which looks 
like a lofty mountain (the monte prsealto” of Pliny, and the 
height being really 280 feet) in the middle of the sea. When 
a vessel leaves \4.hadan (at the mouth of the Euphrates) for 
'Ommiy and the wind is favourable, it will reach Kharah in a 
day and night. It is included in the dependencies of Ears, 
and is situated out in the sea opposite to Janndleh and 
Mihruyan, the one position being visible from the other 
with a good sight, whilst the mountains inland are always 
clearly to be seen from the island. I have often visited the place, 
and found on it a tomb, to which they make pilgrimages and 
offer vows, the islanders pretending that it is the tomb of Mu- 
hammad Ibn El Hanifeh, though this is contrary to history. ’’ 
Now it is quite possible, I think, in view of that persistency 
of tradition -which is so marked in the East, that this 
pilgrimage to a spurious shrine be a relic of the old 
sailor-worship of Hea. There is indeed to be seen at the 
present day, in the centre of the island of Kharak, a rude 
cave-temple, which bears marks of the remotest antiquity, 

^ B.M.I. vol. ii. p, 60, 1. 21. Ptolemy calls Aracia tlie Island of Alexander, but 
for wliat reason is not apparent. His island of Tabiana in tbe immediate vicinity 

was named after the river T&,b, and his Ta6K’q represents of course the LlSy 
of the Persians. The Aeheenienian Palace of Taoce, mentioned by Strabo, was 
probably at the modern village of Dalaki, where there is a fine mound of great 
apparent antiquity ; but the most promising site for excavation in that part of 
Persia would seem to be at the village of Hindidn on the Thb river, where, 
according to the traveller 3Iosder Ibn Mohalhal, there were in his time (tenth 
century) wonderful remains and magnificent buildings, from which they 
excavated buried treasures as they do in Egypt, together with temples of 
marvellous workmanship and Bijrma?'* The ruins still exist, as I have heard, 
beUveen the two arms of the river about one stage south of Bkbulim, 
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the traces of a cross and a half-obliterated Syrian 
inscription show that in later times it must have been used as 
a Christian hermitage. Geographical commentators have 
been Visually content to identify Xharak with the ’TA:apo 9 or 
of the Greeks, where there was a shrine to Apollo 
and Diana, but the measurements are quite unsuitable. Icarus, 
so named, it is said, by Alexander, was found by Archias, the 
king’s first exploring officer sent from Babylon, to be only 
distant 120 stadia (ten or twelve miles) from the mouth of the 
Euphrates; and the evidence of Androsthenes, who conducted 
a later survey, further shows that it was close to the Arabian 
coast.^ It has probably been long ago absorbed in the new 
land of the Bubian Island, formed by the continued deposit of 
alluvium, and it is useless, therefore, now to search for the 
site. It is a subject of more interest, as indicating the line 
of advance by which the primitive Turanian colony must have 
approached the Euphrates, to observe that Hearchus passed 
another island sacred to Neptune (Hea or Oannes), as far 
east as Oaracta or Kishyn^^ so that the inference would seem 
to be, that the first immigrants came from the Indian Ocean, 
but whether from India itself, or from Egypt by the Bed 
Sea and the southern coast of Arabia, cannot at present be 
decided. On one side there is the remarkable tradition 
preserved by Diodorus that “ Belus, the son of Neptune {Le. 
Merodach, the son of Hea), led a colony from Egypt into 
the province of Babylon, and fixing his seat on the river 
Euphrates, consecrated Priests, whom the Babylonians call 
Chaldmans, and who observe the motions of the stars in 

^ Vincent, in his Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. i. j). 522, 
would identify the Icarus visited hy Archias with the island of Felicheh off Crane 
Harbour, but admits that the distance does not correspond; while he supposes 
Ptolemy’s Icham to he a distinct island and one of the Bahrein group, when 
we consider the enormous extent of new land, at least fifty miles in length, that 
lias been formed at the month of the Euphrates since the time of Alexander, it 
must be evident that it is a hopeless task to attempt to verify the Greek measure- 
ments hy a comparison with modem distances. 

® Vincent sup])oses Neptune’s Island, noticed hy Nearchus, to he the modem 
Angavy or as it is now called JAinjdmy hut Angar or Argan is almost necessarily 
Organa, and Neptune’s Island, seen from it in the offing, can only be, I think, 
the Greater Tomb. Argan or Ifmjam, where we now have a telegraph station, 
is, it must be reinemhered, exactly in the line of navigation up the Gulf and close 
to Xishm, so that it could not possibly be described as << an islet in the offing.” 
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imitation of the Priests and iLstrologers of Egypt.’' i On 
the other side, it is to be noted that native tradition, as pre- 
served by a certain Semironius of Babylon, who is quoted by 
the author of the Paschal Chronicle, described the famous 
primitive teacher of Astronomy to the Babylonians as Andu- 
barius the Indian, this name of Andubar applying to the myth- 
ical personage usually called Izdubar by Assyriologists, whose 
adventures, as translated by George Smith, have recently 
created so much interest amongst Oriental and Biblical 
students.^ In the name of we have for the 

first element An, a God, and secondly, Dubar ov Thubar 

(Arabic jJh ^a sort of palm-tree’), preceded by the de- 
terminative ot tvood, which, as usual, is not pronounced. 
Andubar, as I long ago pointed out, was the impersonation 
of the Sun ; this identification being rendered certain by the 
hymn translated by Smith (Discoveries, p. 894), where all 
the usual solar epithets, judge of mankind, etc.,” are applied 
to the hero in question, and his twelve cantos, illustrating the 
sun’s passage through the twelve signs of the Zodiac, may 
thus have well been considered as a popular introduction to 
Astronomy. There was also a saying familiar amongst the 
people of the Sowdd at the time of the Arab invasion, and 
which the early traditionists repeated without understanding, 
that Niffer was the original Bahil, Modain was Ctesiphon, and 
AUllah (the port of entry at the mouth of the Euphrates) 
was a dependency of Sind or India, this connexion of the two 
names seeming to point to the original immigration.^ 

But the worship of II& or IsTeptune was not the only cult 

^ See Died. Sic. lib. i. cap* 2. It has also occurred to me that tbe epithet 
jxvacLpbs^ applied to Oannes by Berosus, and bitlierto iinexplaiued, may possibly 
represent the ethnic title MumrL or Egyptian, in allusion to the nationality of the 
primitive colony. 

3 This curious passage I transcribe at length : to7s xpSvois r^s TtvpyoTtodas 

iK rod yevovs rod ap^p ns ’Ij/Sbs aveepdpr} aro^os acrrpop6p.os hv6p,ari 

'‘Apdovpdpios, os mt (ropeypaTparo rrpSiros acrrpopop.iap. — Pasch. Chron. ed. 

Dindorf, vol. i. p. 64. Observe that elthou^h J.ndicl>ar is said to have taught the 
Indians, the whole chapter copied from Semironius relates to Babylonian tradition, 
pci the name of A:^haxad, who was the supposed father of the Ohakhnans, points 
in the same direction. It was common to name teachers after trees ; thus the 
preceptor of Manes ivas named Mtdda or ^ the Terebinth tree.’ 

® Yacht in voce Niffer* 
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introduced by tlie primitive black-lieads into Babylonia. 
The Persian Gulf was equally famous for the worship of the 
siin, and for that of the sun’s closest attendant, the planet 
j^Iercury, the latter being the cult with which the Bahrein 
discoveries are more immediately connected. With regard 
to the sun-worship I may refer, firstly, to the report of Alex- 
ander’s officers that the island of Icarus, in the northern part of 
the Persian Gulf, was sacred to Apollo and Diana, and, secondly, 
to Ptolemy’s notice of the 'lepa 97XI0U dfcpa on the Arabian coast, 
somewhat further to the south, while in respect to theOuneiform 
evidence I may note that, besides many passages which seem 
to connect the sun directly with Nkluli-ki or Bahrein,^ there 
is the whole series of the adventures of Izdubar (or more 
properly “Andubar the Indian”), which, belonging to the 
period of the primitive Babylonian colonization, certainly re- 
present the solar myth, and may thus be received as an indi- 
cation of the original faith. In respect to Mercury, however, 
the evidence is far more weighty and direct. The inscription, 
indeed, on Captain Durand’s famous black stone discovered 
at Bahrein, forms the ground-work of the argument. It is 
written in what is usually called Hieratic Babylonian, and 
may be tensliterated as follows : Hekal Rimugas, eri-Iiizak, 
Aqiru, Le, ‘^The Palace of Rimugas, the servant of Mei'cury, 
of the tribe of Ogyr.” It is important to note that the name 
of Rimiigas is of undoubted Accadian etymology, the ending 
in s being a marked peculiarity of the pre-Semitic names, 
while In%ak is given in a bilingual fragment as the Accadian 
name for Nebo or Mercury, as worshipped at 
or Bahrein.^ But there was still another divinity worshipped 
in the Persian Gulf, who was probably of more importance 
than any of those already noticed. The Greeks of Alexander’s 
time called this divinity Venus, and associated her with 

^ Compare especially B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 60, col. 1, lines 23, 24, 26, and 38 ; 
and it is not impossible but that >-^y wbo was certainly one of tbe 

Grods of McluhU (B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 25, 1. 18), maybe a form of tbe Snn-gocl, 
being joined with Biseba, wbicb was another name for the sun, in B.M.I. voi. ii. 
p. 69, lines 66, 67. 

- Compare B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 54, 1. 66, restored from dnplieato copy, with 
■B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 60, L 30. 
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Mercury or In%ak^ whose wife, in Babylonia, was known hr 
the name of Tasmit ; but in the Inscriptions she is named 
Lakhamimy and is identified with 

Ziru-pcmit^ who was the wife of Merodach, and the tutelar 
Goddess of Babylon, another instance of the same confusion 
between the wife of Merodach and the wife of Nebo or 
Mercury occurring in the name of Pap-nun^ which belonged 
alike to Zini-panit and to Tmmit} Now the precise form of 
Lakhamun is not found in any other passage of the Inscrip- 
tions excepting that which gives this name to the Venus of 
Bahrein, a circumstance which is, to say the least of it, re- 
markable, considering the extent and completeness of the 
various mythological lists,® whilst the name, however, of 
Lakhamu, which is almost identical, is of common occurrence, 
belonging, as is well known from the Creation tablets and 
other sources, to the great mother or female principle 
of nature,^’ and thus perfectly suiting the Ziru-panit of 
NidukkL I am disposed then to think that Lakhamu and 
Lakhamun are variant forms of the same name, and that the 
tutelar Goddess of Bahrein was in fact the same divinity, 


1 For the benefit of Assyrian students I quote the various passages where 

these equivalent readings severally occur : («) >^>^1 == 

TT’^ • Lahharnun — Zirii^ 

panit of jSficMiM, B.M.I. voL ii. p. 54, 1. 58, restored from duplicate copy. 

^^y ^y ^^y ^^y yy^ LaMamu, 

as the ‘female principle of Hature’ (same as Anata, wife of Anu)^ B.M.I. vol. ii. 
p. 54, 1. 9, vol. iii. p. 69, 1. 15, and Creation Tablet, 1. 10. {h) 

gloss for Tasmit^ B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 48, 1. 

39) but >->- ^^JPap-nun (great giver?) of heaven and 

earth” is a name for Ziru-pmiit^ B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 54, 1. 54, restored from 
duplicate, and is applied to the same Goddess as wife of Merodach, B.M.I. vol. 
iv. p. 21, 1. 52 ; while in an unpublished list “ Fap^-nun of heaven and earth” is 

~T <tel £3 EE . jsr cTff <fel <” ~T -Cfcl 

‘the proclaimer of good fortune,’ who w^as a mere secondary 

form of Hebo, or Mercury, see B.M.I. vol. iii. p. 66, col. 3, 1. 30, and col. 7, 
1. 29, and B.M.I, vol. iv. p. 59, 1. 43. 

2 If LaMi^amun were a genuine reading, it might be explained as ‘the messenger 

of Ammon ’ (>^yyy< and would seem to have been borrowed from 

Egypt, like Suras, Bar, Barra, and several other names common to Egyptian 
ana Babylonian divinities; but I cannot venture to generalize on a single example. 
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wlio was in a later age worshipped in Babylonia under at 
least three different forms, namety, Zirii-panit, wife of 
Merodach ; Tasmit, wife of Ifebo; and Gula, wife of Ninip, 
the Assyrian Hercules. The attributes at any rate of Qiila,^ 
who ill the general lists is sometimes bracketed with LakkmUy 
the male principle of nature, are exactly suited to the Goddess 
of Bahrein ; for she is, 1st, ‘^the great mother {ummii aUdat 
or ^ genetrix’) of the black-heads,^^ 2nd, she is the Queen of 
Karrak,’^ she who blesses the tomb {abrikkat araUi) ; and 
Srd, she is 'Hhe Queen of life,’’ she who resuscitates the 
dead,” the lady in fact of the resurrection, and the Goddess 
accordingly around whose shrine the ^^the black-heads” or 
Erythraeans would naturally desire to be buried; precisely 
as at the present day the Persian sectaries desire to be 
buried at Kerbela and Nejef, not so much out of respect to 
the tombs of the martyred Imams, as because the last 
judgment is traditionally expected to take place in the 
Wadi-m^Saldm in the immediate neighbourhood ; and I may 
add, as a parallel case, that I attribute the multitude of 
ancient graves at Warkd or Siiruk to the celebrity of the 
neighbouring shrine of Istar, who, as another representative 
of the productive power of nature, was also probably 
supposed to preside over the resurrection ; and here it 
becomes necessary to take up the general geographical 

^ A few references seem to be here required. Gula is associated with 
ZaMmu (to be distinguished from LaMmmc), 

apparently as man and wife, on a fragment in the Museum giving a very com- 
plete list of the Gods, and as yet unpublished. For her title as ‘ great mother 
of the black-heads,’ see B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 61, 1. 27, where she is joined with 

-1 Idl or Mnip, her usual partner, either under his own name or 

under the secondary form of Zamu. Her best-known title 

is Lady of j!!{mnna or Karrah, which Avas probably the same place as the KaraZa 
of the list of Darius, and the Cliarax of later geogi’aphy (modern Moluimrah^ near 
the mouth of the Euphrates), see B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 51, 1. 34, and compare B.M.I. 
vol. iv. p. 63, lines 15 and 21. For her title of MupalMat miti ‘ she who restores 
the dead to life,’ see B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 19, L 8, and B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 30, 1. 31, 
and p. 62, 1. 15. From the many passages indeed in Avhich she is invoked, it is 
evident she was considered the arbitress of life and death, see Michanx Stone, col. 
4, 1. 5, B.M.I. Ami. hi. p. 41, 1. 29, and p. 43, col. 4, 1. 15. It must be admitted 
that there is no evidence to connect Gula directly Avith Mdiihki or Bahrein, 
though it is tolerably certain that her worship prevailed extensively in the Persian 
Gull 
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question wlilcli is so closely connected with the mythological 
that the one is unintelligible without a due knowledge of the 
other. 

Let it be understood then that throughout the Assyrian 
tablets^ from the earliest period to the latest, there is constant 
allusion to an island called Nichlc-ld in 

Accadian, and >-( ^ 5:^ Tilmm or Tihmcn in Assyrian, ^ and 
that this name, which unquestionably applies to Bahrein, is so 
frequently associated with two others, MiluM and Hagan, or 
3Iakkan, that the three places may be assumed with certainty 
to be in the same neighbourhood. IsTow Mihtkh and Mag an, 
which simply mean, as I believe, upper and lower,'' are 
better known to Assyriologists in their application to Egypt, 
that is, as indicating ^Hhe lower and upper country," or 
Misraim in the dual number. It is immaterial to my present 
argument to discuss whether the Egyptian Mihikh and Magan 
are to be understood as Lybia and Sinai, according to the sug- 
gestion of Lenormant,^ which seems to be accepted by Oppert 
and even by Sayce, or whether the two names refer, as I be- 
lieve, to the upper country of Egypt and the Delta. What I 
have here to do is to show that there was an “ eastern" as well 
as a ^‘western" Mihikh and Magan , that the two names in 
Eastern Greography indicated two ports in the Persian Gulf, 
which must have been contiguous to Bahrein.^ The evidence 

^ The meaning of the Accadian mm&Niduliki maybe either ‘possessing altars’ 
or ‘ possessing a God,’ for the letter nsed as a monogram, has both signifi- 
cations, and either of these would he suitable to the holy character of the island ; 
hat it is difficult to find a similar signification for the Assyrian eqniyalent Tilmm 
or Tilmtin, if we are restricted to a Semitic etjonology. It is quite possible, 
however, that Tilmim may be an adopted name, Tit being allied to Tilla, a 
Turanian correspondent to Akkad ‘high lands,’ and mun being explained in 
Syllabary 156 hj dahtu ‘favour or blessing,’ so that the meaning of the name 
might be ‘the blessed hill’ or perhaps ‘ the blessed isle.’ 

® See Journal of the Society of Biblical Archasology, voL vi. pp. 348 and 399. 
M. Lenormant, I see, credits ’Prof. Jules Oppert with the original identification 
of Miliifzh as the MejoJ?? of the Greeks, but this is, I believe, incorrect. My 
“ Illnsti’ations of Eg}'ptian History from the Cuneiform Inscriptions” appeared 
in vol. vii. new series,’ of the “ Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature ” 
(Feh. 1861), long before M. Oppert published anything on the subject, and in that 
paper will be found, not only the suggestion regarding Meroe, but most of the other 
identifications of Egyptian Historical and Geographical names which Brngseh re- 
gards as one of the most interesting discoveries of the age. 

® If the tradition were confirmed of a very early colonization of Babylonia from 
Egypt, we might well suppose the names of Milukh and 3£aga7i to have been 
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to this effect I proceed briefly to recapitulate.^ In all the 
geographical lists, as well as in the classification of ships 
and products, the names of Nidukki^ Mihikh^ and Magan are 
associated with a uniformity which it would be impossible to 
explain if the one place were in the Persian Gulf, and the 
others in the Jfediterranean. There is indeed no conceivable 
reason why in these lists— some of them very ancient — which 
relate exclusively to Babylonia, Assyria, and their depen- 
dencies, remote Egyptian names should be introduced.^ The 

brouii'lii rrmnd to tlie Persian Gnlf by tlie original immigrants from the Red Sea, 
and might thus bo justified in searching for an etpnology in the; dialects of the 
Valli'v o!‘ the Nile. Lenormant at one time suggested a direct Semitic derivation 

for hv comparing it with the Hebrew H^D ‘salt,’ and curiously enough 

the town of Gerrha, was actually bnilt of blocks of rock-salt, so that the name," if 
thus derived, would he most appropriate to the locality; but such an explanation 
would take no account of the contrast between Mag mi and Mikikli^ and I cannot 
therefore accept it. Still less can I approve of Lenormant’s later reading of 
Kenhikh (IRhlical GaslucMm) instead of JfiWA (Jonrn. Bib. Arch. voL' vi. 

p. 402). I woiikl prefer to derive Milukh ixom a root resembling though 
probably Egyptian rather than Ass 3 Tian, With regard to Ophii- and Apirak, 
which 1 have ventured to regard as synonyms of Milukh, there is much un- 
certainty. is no doubt given in B vol. ii. p. 50, 1. 51, as an 

Accjidiuh term for “ Highland ” ; but I find it difficifit to admit, with Sayce, that 
this is a mere modified form of Khapir^ or Aipir, or Apar (Ezra iv. 9), wMch 
was the vernaciilar name of the Susians or Elamites; for the Ml name of the 
country inhabited by these tribes was Khaltapvrti, Naksh-i- Rustam Ins. 1. 17 
(which appears almost unaltered in the XaXTa7r^?r/s of Ptolemy adjoining Kicrcria), 
and tile other forms of Khalpirti, Khapirti, IChapir, and Apar, were mere 
degradations of the original title, a stiU further comiption having survived in 
Lapd, which was the name applied to the city of Ahwaz as late as the Arab 
coiKiuost (Procop. Edit. Dindorf,. vol. ii. p. 504). I think it safer then not to 
attempt to connect Ophir and Apirak etymologically witli the Snsian Aph\ 
hut to be content witli shomiig that, whatever may have been the meaning of the 
names, the tAvo places— that is, 1st, the port visited by the fleets of Solomon, 
and wliich, in Genesis x. 29, is bracketed with Havileh at the moutli of the 
Enplirates ; and 2nd, the country taken by Naram-Sin (together with Magan) 
after the conquest of NUukki — must have been on the Arabian coast opposite to 
Balu'oiu, and most possibly at or near the spot afterwards occupied by Gerrha. 
i\nd I m.ay conclude my remarks on the subject by suggesting that the name of 
Iluplr, which is given to the king -of Widukki or TUmuh in the x\nnals of the 
second Sargou, may possibly reproduce the original title of the great emporium 
of commerce in the immediate neighbourhood, which was nsiialiy expressed in 
Hebrew by , 

^ For notices of ITidiikki see B.M.I. vol. ii.- p, 46, lines 5, 48; vol. ii, p. 51, 1. 
17 ; vol. ii. p. 53, 1. 11 ; vol. iii. p. 60, 1. 18 ; vol. iii. p. 4, 1. 70, restored from, 
duplicate ; vol. iv. p. 60, pemim', vol. iv. p. 25, 1. 18. In an nnpnhlished fragment 
eontainhig an interesting geographical list, two names are found as coiTcspondents 

to JSldii'kki, Tihmm and Aznd, immediately follow^ed by 

Magan and Milukh. Azmi is otherwise unlmo'wn, but may represent the lesser 
island of Bahrein. 

® See especially B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 38, lines 13, 14. In the very curious list of 
countries and then* descriptive titles, B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 51, it is very probable that 
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earliest mention of Nidiihld probably occurs in the great 
Astrological work, which appears to have been composed 
before the institution of the Assyrian empire, as the 
name of Assur never once occurs in it, but the only 
geographical indication therein contained is that Nichihki 
must have been to the east of Babylon. In the mytho- 
logical tablet, published in B.M.I. voL iv. pi. 60, NidukU 
is frequently spoken of, but apparently in a mythical 
sense, being associated with *^the great mountain” of Bel, 
with the mysterious Bull, with the sun- worship, and generally 
with the East in a most perplexing manner. The first 
historical notice of the place occurs on a tablet giving an 
account of the great Sargon’s career (about 1600 B.a, accord- 
ing to Smith), where the king is said to have reached the 
lower sea ” or Persian Grulf, and the country of the black- 
heads,” and to have reduced Nidukk% and another sea-port 
of which the name is incomplete; and this notice is of the 
more importance as in what appears to be the continuation 
of the same campaign on another tablet, Sargon’s son, 
JTaramsin, is said to have conquered Eis-hin^ the king of 
Apirak, and his ally the king of Magan, whose name however 
is lost. Now the Magan and Apirak here named, and which 
are possibly again mentioned on the Naramsin vase obtained 
by M. Fresnel and since lost, cannot by any possibility belong 
to Egypt, but must certainly be sought for in the Persian 
Gulf.^ In my view, then, Ajnrak — or, without the Accadian 
augment, — answering to the Biblical “Ophir,” was pro- 

bably situated either at Katif or Gerrha, and was the same 
place as Mihikh^ both of these names perhaps signifying ^'the 

the tvo names in line 18, -which follow Magan and Miluhli, refer to the Bahrein 
Islands. One is Tila—y^ ^ and the other Saggis = 

or Mercnry. The title * region ot springs ’ exactly suits Capt. Durand s descrip- 
tion of Bahrein. 

1 See Smith’s translation of the Sargon tablet, restored from a duplicate copy, 
in the Journal of the Society of Biblical ArehiBology, voL i. p. 40, and his trans- 
lation of the ^aramsin record in the same paper, p. 51. Writh regard to Ms 
reading of Aplralc and Magan for the two. names on the JSfaramsin yase, I enter- 
tain some doubt. I repeatedly studied the inscription from the original vase, and 

satisfied myself that the first letter of the fifth line was indeed it is 

printed (B.M.I. toI. i. p, 3, No. vii.), from a squeeze which I then took; and I 
cannot see my way to reading this character as api. 
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tipper/^ in contradistinction to Magan^ the lower/^ ^ At what- 
ever precise spot this port may have been situated, it was no 
doubt from the very earliest times the emporium of Indian 
commerce, and on this account attracted the navies of 
Solomon, the articles with which his ships were loaded being, 
as is well known, Indian both in name and character. The 
sister port of Magcni seems to have given its name to the 
God who was worshipped there, and who was either ^^the 
Sun,’^ or his attendant Mercury, and the God’s name 
^yyy must in later times have applied 

to the port itself, for MayivSdva is laid down in Ptolemy’s 
chart, which was taken from the Roman traders of the time, 
at the entrance of the Sinus Gerraicus, where is now found 
the village of Dhelum, answering to the Dheldma of the 
Arab geographers.^ It is only necessary to state further, in 
reference to Niduhki or that its identification with 

Bahrein is further shown by the well-known passage in the 
annals of the younger Sargon, where the submission is 
described of Hupir, the king of the islands, who dwelt like a 
fish in the sea, at the distance of 30 kaspii or double hours ” 
(equal to about 210 English miles) from the mouth of the 
Euphrates, a measurement which is strictly accurate. 

To return, now, to the mythological part of the subject, 
the identification of the God In%ak is of great interest. On 
Capt, Durand’s stone the name is written >->-y yy 

with which we must compare the form >“>-y 
given as the equivalent of ►'►-y jQh; ^^Ifebo of 

1 The augment of locality is found in many of the old Accadian names, such 
as Asminah, Simppcih^ Businalc^ Apirah^ etc. It is probably a relic of kl 
‘ place,’ Sayce has sho'vvn some reason for reparding Apir^ the vernacular name 
of Susiana, as a synonym of JSfimima or Elam ‘ upper'”^ (Joum. Bib. Arch. voL iii. 
p. 4G8), and Magmi is certainly used in B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 13, 1. 16, for ‘ lower,’ 
in contradistinction to diti or ‘ upper.’ 

2 I used to consider all the names in the fragment, B.M.I. vol. iii. p. 69, lines 
53-58, from Miim to Bidha, as titles for the ‘sun,’ and I then supposed 
Magaiicla^anna to he the same as ina isid same ‘ in the lower part of heaven,’ an 
epithet constantly applied to the sun (B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 28, 1. 25, and Bib. Arch, 
vol. V. p. 438 and vol. vi. p. 383) ; but it seemed impossible that ‘ the dark God,’ 
Iln salaMf Avhich is used for the shadow of the sun in B.M.I. vol. i. p. 18, 1. 44, 
could also represent the sun itself ; and I prefer, therefore, now referring all the 
names, excluding Biseha, to Mercnry. I may add that the title of ‘ the dusky 
God ’ very possibly survives in the modem village of Bhdum, 
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Nidukki/’ in B.M .1. yoL ii. p. 54, 1. 66. This name of Inzak, 
however, is composed of two elements, In, a Lord,^^ and 
%ak, '"the first or nearest/' a variant of the title, ^ 

Umk, being thus given in B.M.L voL ii. p. 60, 1. 30, among the 
titles of Nebo, with the translation of -II I? T -ITI s^T 
bil amridii, or " Lord, the nearest." This title of A%andn 
was probably given to Mercury, because he was the nearest 
planet to the sun.^ Another Accadian compound for the 
same word maridn was (see Smitt’s Alphabet, 

No. 94, 2), and we ai*e fully justified, therefore, in applying 
to Mercury the planetary title of 5t^i —I 

(B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 49, 1. 42), which has hitherto been usually 
referred to Saturn ; this identification, again, leads to further 
explanations, for (literally ‘"the 

nearest star to the sun") is stated to be the same as 
>“>~y or y ^^yy^ ^ the dark God," who is noticed 
in B.M.I. vol. iv. p. 25, 1. 18, as the special God of MditkkL 
No doubt the title of >->“y ^*^yy^ ^'the dark God" (Assyr. 
Ilu %alm% B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 49,1. 42, and vol. hi. p. 69, 1. 66), was 
given to Mercury on account of its close propinquity to the 
sun, the star being, according to the Latin astronomers, "perus- 
tus aut solatus" (and for the same reason Nebo is often styled in 
the Inscriptions or emtdc liti, "steeped in 

flame," and is even confounded with the "spirit of fire," 
who seems, nevertheless, astronomically 
to have been properly identified with the lightning) ; ^ and 


1 Asaridii, wMcli is given in the lists as .the equivalent both of and 

(read by Lenorniant as Sag-gis), nsnally means ‘ the first ’ or 

‘ chief ’ or ‘ eldest,’ but ‘ nearest ’ seems to be also quite a legitimate rendering. 
The etjmiology is unlniown, but I conjecture it to be the word from which the 

Arabs have derived their name of Atdrid, for Mercury, by substituting 

the ain for alif, and hardening the sibilant, as in ^Athtar for Istar or Venus, 
Aturia for Assyria, etc. 

^ See B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 60, 1. 38. The most direct identification of Nebo with 
the Fire God occurs in the inscription on the famous tablet w%ich gives the 
numerical value of the Assyrian deities, and which, though often quoted, has 
never, I believe, been piibhshed in extmso* Here the last God of the second 

division, wtoh must necessarily answer to Nebo, is named 
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herein we probably see the origin and explanation of the 
Greek stories about King Erythras and the, Erythraean Sea. 
It is quite certain that the colossal tumuli discovered and 
partially opened by Capt. Durand on the larger island of 
Bahrein represent the tomb of Erythras on the island of 
Tyrine, or Ogyris, which attracted the notice of Alexander's 
officers. The geographical evidence of identity is quite com- 
plete, and the description of the spot given by Orthagoras, 
on a lofty mound covered with wild palms/' would suit the 
locality at the present day.^ The only point which is difficult 
of decision seems to be whether the far-famed tomb of 
Erythras, the red king," was a temple of Inzak (or Mer- 
cury, the dusky God or whether there may not have 
been a real sepulchre on the island of some early king of the 
‘‘black-heads," whose name was used as the eponym of his 
race,^ It was the dusky or swarthy colour of the primitive 
colonists which the Greeks translated by Erythrman, and 
wdiich probably led the islanders to take ^^the dusky God" as 
their tutelar divinity ; for the monogram by which 

Webo of Nidukld was distinguished is explained in one of 
the Cuneiform syllabaries as Sagga-gunu, that is, ‘^head- 
colour," or “reddish brown and curiously enough the 
character in question has also the two syllabic values of Siir 
and Kits, the one value having possibly suggested that con- 
nexion with the Syrians of the Mediterranean which so sorely 
puzzled the Greeks, while the other pointed less obscurely to 

>-114 -T . Por the identification of the Pire God with the 

hirht, see B.M.I. voL iii. p. 06, col. 2, 1. 20, and col. 7, 1. 10. 

^ Strabo, p. 766. 

® Arteniidorus, as quoted by Strabo, p. 779, alludes to this eponymous character 
of Erythras, when he says that some of the natives called hmi a son of Perses, who 
formerly reigned in these parts. 

Syllabary 483 and B.M.I. yol. ii. p. 21, 1. 41. In the latter passage m' is 
the gloss for Inm, Hhe red-brown goat,’ or (Capricorn or 

Tebeth), wiiieli Sayce calls ^the donbie ship* ! Assyriologists do not seem to 
have discovered that the gzimt of the lists is everywhere ‘ colour * (Chald. 

and that the ideographic representatiye was usually the prefix as in lf< 
‘a fish/ 'fish-colour,* ‘ahead,* ‘ liead-coioui',* 

‘mud-colour* etc. 

YOL. xn.— [new series.] In 
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a deriYation from the Kush or Asiatic Ethiopians of 
Herodotus and Strabo, who dwelt in the same region. The 
rationalizing Greeks, who evidently looked upon King 
Erythras as a myth, attempted to explain the name of the 
Erythraean Sea by the ruddy reflexion on the wmves of the 
rays of a vertical sun, or by the colour of the ad]oiniiio> 
mountains, reddened by the intensity of the heat;i but the 
colour of the islanders, as it seems to me, offers a far more 
plausible solution of the difficulty. I shall not here critically 
discuss the question whether there really ever was any ethnic 
connexion between the islanders of the Persian Gulf and the 
founders of the Mediterranean sea-ports of Tyre and Sidon, 
because there is no direct evidence either for or against such 
a supposition to be derived from the inscriptions. The 
supposed similarity of name betw^een Tylus and Aradus in 
the Persian Gulf, and Tsiir and Arvacl on the Phoenician 
coast, will not bear a moments serious examination ; ^ but at 
the same time I see nothing improbable in the Turanian 
immigrants who first colonized Babylonia from the Gulf, 
having subsequently pushed on to the westward till they 
reached the shores of the Mediterranean, and formed that 
confederacy of cities on the sea-coast, which belonged (many 
centuries anterior to a Semitic settlement) to the Philistines 
of the Bible, a Turanian race immediately cognate with the 
Canaanites and Hittites. If any dependence is to be placed 
on the information given by the priests of Tyre to Herodotus, 
that the Temple of Hercules had been founded 2300 years 
before his visit, — and viewed b}^ the light of recent discovery 
as to the extreme antiquity of the historic monuments of 
Egypt and Babylonia, I can see no improbability in the 
statement, — this great Turanian immigration must have set 

^ See Strabo, 

2 Before quitting the subject of Nidukhi^ I may allude to a curious passage in 
B.M.I. vol. ii. p. 60, col. 3, wMcb seems to refer to some fabulous voyage of the 
king of the island, in a ship built for the purpose. The passage is too imperfect 
to be made out clearly, and the geographical names are in many cases mutilated ; 
but I strongly suspect that the list was intended to represent a sort of Periplus of 
the Erytbrman Sea. The catalogue of names reads as follows ; NUluhld^ Nibim^ 
Giid, 8uU . . . , ofepring of iV^w/c:-ra offspring of moiintains 

of Furru . . . , Fasiriy Fam . . . , Tobar, Khiliha . . . , lihilibana^ Kimiad ...» 
TUihhmbaty Scmdarippi^ Se , . ^ and FmL 
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ill .at least 5000 yeai*s ago. Of course it was not accomplislieel 
at one tinier or, in one wave. . All colonization, both; in Europe 
and. in. Western ilsia, seems", to ■■ have followed the .'same line ' 
of movement, and the particular migration from Bahrein to 
Tyre may have been only one of several successive removals. 
It is certainly a remarkable proof of the persistency of 
tradition among the Assyrians of their civilization being 
derived from the Persian Gulf, that Hebo, the special 
guardian of ‘^the dusky race,’’ and the tutelar god of Bahrein, 
is always spoken of in the Assyrian mythology as the 
inventor of the system of Cuneiform writing.^ I have some- 
times fancied, indeed, that the entire line of immigration 
might be traced by following the records of local worship. 
For instance, the cult of Nebo, “ the burnt or dusky god,” may 
have been originally established at Bahrein as a protecting 
influence against the volcano (or Jahal Dukhan^ “mountain of 
smoke”), still to be seen in the island, for, according to J ustin, 
it was to escape the earthquakes, caused no doubt by this terror 
of nature, that the first emigrants left the island.- Hea^s shrine 
at Ivhalakh, or Kharak, would then form the next historical step 
in the progress of the colony ; from whence, according to the 
same tradition, the emigrants passed on to the “Assyrian stag- 
num,” just as we find that Hea, sprung from “the 

primeval spirit of the deep,” fixed his first capital at the 
blessed city Erid or Tib^ on the northern shore of the inland 
sea or ahsii^ the locality having, indeed, preserved its sacred 
character almost to the present day.^ Hea, or Cannes, it must 

^ See, among^ other passages, B.M.I. voL ii. p. 60, 1. 34. A dissertation of some 
extent, if not of mnch interest, on JSTebo’s connexion witb. writing and learning, 
will be found in my essay On the Eeligion of the Babylonians and Assyrians ’’ 
(Herodotus, yol. i. p. 639). The Babylonian Hermes was well known to the later 
Greeks as the reputed author of the Chaldiean oracles, and there are two Gods 
mentioned in the lists under the names of ItmiB and Kharmis, from whom the 
Greeks may perhaps have borrowed the title, though their function seems to have 
been to protect the zig (jurats or ‘ towers of the tem|)les,^ rather than the libraries. 
B.M.I. vol. iii. p. G6, col. 7, 1. 13. 

^ Justin, xyiii. 3, J 2 : ‘‘ T}Tionim gens condita a Phcenicibus fuit, qui terrai 
motu yexati, relicto patrise solo, Assyrium stagnum priniimi, mox mari proximum 
iittus incoluerunt, conditd ibi urbe, quam a piscium ubertate Sidona appella- 
vonmt.” This abundance of fish is probably another trace of the cult of Oaniies. 

3 I extract the following account of Tm from Yacht: It is a small town 
between JFdsit and Khiizisidn. The inhabitants are Habt to the present day, and 
their language Habathican. Ddiid Ihn Ahmed Ibn Said, a merchant of Tih^ 
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be remembered, was half- fist half-maB, and wherever, there- 
fore, we find notices of the fish worship, we may perhaps 
recognize the influence of the passage of Hea’s colony. The 
line of advance, indeed, would seem indicated, 1st, by Hea's 
mother in the Indian Ocean ; 2nd, by Hea himself in the 
Persian Gulf, and as far north as Tib ; and 3rd, by his 
daughter having founded and named Kneveh, 

which is represented by the same monogram as the name of 
the goddess, and signifies “ the shrine of the fish.” i From 
Nineveh we might trace the passage of the colony — along the 
same line, perhaps, that was subsequently followed by the 
Ibns or Hebrews — ^by the holy fish at Harran and Hierapolis 
(or Carchemish)^ to Syria, where, as we know, fish had every- 

(the peace of G-od be on bim), sajs as folloTvs ; It is enrrent amongst us 
that "ra was founded by Seth, the son of Adam, and that its people continued in 
the religion of Seth, -w&h is the same as Sabaiism, until Islam arose, when the? 
becaine'Muhammedans. There were some wonderful talismans in Tib, some of 
which have become obsolete, while others remain in force to the present day, one 
of them being that any wasp entering the place die.s immediately ; and almost up 
to our present time no* snake or scorpion was to be found in the place, and to this 
very day neither a black and white crow nor a magpie can come there.” Amonf'- 
the many arguments in favoiu’ of identifying Tib with the Eden of Genesis, I may 
mention two which are not generally known. The Jukka, answering to the GEon 
of Genesis, is the name of the eastern arm of the Tigris on one side of Tib ; while the 
Phison, called in the Samaritan version Kaduf, and answering to the Eerkha or 

Euheiis, which comes from MJirjdn Kadaf, t — tSs or iSeimerrah, 

and alone of all the Babylonian rivers contains the Sohani or Minyx stone,’ is on the 
other. For the Aceadiaii name of Talhhn (equivalent to Tib), applying to End or 
‘ the blessed city,’ see B.M.I. voL iv. p. 21, 1. 40. 

^ It is impossible to overlook the fact that in both of tbe Biblical apologues 
relating to Nineveh, the account, I mean, of the journey of Jonah, aiifthe 
apocryphal story of Tobit, a fish plays the principal part, which, if it be a mere 
coincidence, is at least remarkable { but I must reserve any fruther remarks on 
tbe iish. legend for another occasion. 

2 I take this opportunity’ of asserting ray own claim to the discovery that the 
Carchcmish of the Bible \Gargamls of the Inscriptions) was represented not by 
Circessium, at the month of the Kliabur, but by Hierapolis, or Mabog, consider- 
ably to the north, an identihcation which, in the late excellent article in The 
Tlnws newspaper on the history of the Hittites, was credited to Signor Miispero. I 
aimoxmced tins discovery in 18f53 (see my paper on the E<arlT History of Baby- 
lonia,” Joiu’nal of the*Pioyal Asiatic Smety, Vol. XV. p. 231), and pointed out 
tliat the Syrians' .translated Carckeinish by *Mabog (2 Chron. xxxv. 20), a name 
derived from the ‘mother of the Gods,’ or ‘Syria Dea,’ wlio was worshipped 
there. And here I may add, as a curious coineicfence, that Atargatis (or 
Toy a til], the Syriac name for the gi*eat Goddess, signitie.s ‘a gate’; and that 
Co mi a, the name oi thereat Goddess of the primitive Italians, seems to have had 
the same significatfoa^^ as she was also called Janna (the wife of Janus). Is it 
then allowable to translate Kar^gmnk (or Carchemi.sh) “the fort of the Goddess 
Ginuis or Camis (the gate)”? The same Goddess seems to have been called, 
MbUi by’ the JSyrians of .a later age. 
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wBere a sacred cliaracter, and where, at xiscalon and AsLdod 
in particular, the fish god was especially worsliipped. This 
curious subject would require for its illustration far more 
study than I can here bestow on it, but it is well worth the 
attention of those who have time at their command* 

I now propose, before closing my notes, briefly to consider 
the geographical branch of the subject. 

There has long been, as it is well known, great iin« 
certainty and a great conflict of opinion with regard to the 
identification of the islands of the Persian Grulf in Ancient 
Geography; but this uncertainty has arisen mainly from an 
imperfect sifting of the authorities. Guided by our present 
improved knowledge both of the hydrography of the Gulf, 
and of the vernacular nomenclature of the region, I venture 
to think that all difficulties disappear, and that we can 
identify the Greek forms of the Arabian names as certainly 
as we can identify the isles of the Archipelago. The Greeks 
gained their first acquaintance with this part of Asia from 
Nearchus, Alexander’s Admiral, the narrative of whose 
voyage was compiled by Arrian some centuries after the 
event, from the logs of the officers employed in the ex- 
pedition. Strabo had also access to the same materials, 
either directly, or through Eratosthenes, and thus often 
furnishes a valuable commentary on Arrian. It is only 
indeed by comparing the accounts of these two authors 
that we get at the true reports of Alexander’s officers 
as to the Persian and Arabian coasts. JSTearchus’s fleet, 
after leaving Armozeia {Bender Ahhdss or old Hormuz), 
coasted along the island of to which Arrian, Strabo, 

Ptolemy, and Pliny all give the name of Oaracta or Voroctha 
(modern Vroot)^ and anchored at two points upon the coast, the 
Persian governor of the district, named Mazenes, coming on 
board at the first or most easternly station, and taking charge 
of the pilotage of the expedition from that point as far 
on as the Pasitigris. The Greeks did not venture into the 
interior of Yoroctha, and what they learnt, therefore, of the 
geography of the island and its neighbourhood must have 
come from Mazenes and his companion Mithropastes, Satop 
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of Pliiygia, who had been exiled to the Persian Gulf by 
Darius. When Arrian accordingly mentions that the 
famous tomb of King Erythras, from whom the Erythneaii 
Sea was named, was to be seen in the island of Toroctha, he 
is evidently mis-quoting Kearchus and Orthagoras; for their 
statement, preserved by Strabo, was to the effect that 
Mithropastes had been banished to the island of Tvpivr}, 
wdiere was to be seen the tomb of King Erythras, ^^on a high 
mound covered with wild x^a-lms ; and they added that 
Mithropastes, having fled from Ogyris (which is thus shown 
to be in the same neighbourhood as Tyrine), came to Mazeiies 
at Voroctha, and there sought refuge with the Greeks. Kow 
Tvptvr] may be merely the Persian pronunciation of TvXivr} 
(the Greek informants being Persians), which again may be 
the same as >-< Tiku-n, the Assyrian name for 

NiduMi^ or the larger island of Bahrein ; or Tyrine may 
be an independent name afterwards hardened to Dirin. 
Androsthenes, Alexander's surveying officer, who followed 
down the Arabian coast from Teredon, at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, 2400 stadia to Gerrha, and then 
crossed over to Bahrein, names the two islands Tvpo<; and 
’^ApaSo^, observing, no doubt, the pronunciation of his Persian 
pilot ; but Ptolemy, who followed the Roman traders, gives 
the more correct reading of TuAo? and "'Apa^og, The name 
oF Tiil or Til is now unknown, but it seems to have lasted 
down almost to the Arab conquest, the Christian Bishop 
of Talon, or Tilun, being mentioned, in a Syrian letter 
dated early in the seventh century, among the ecclesi- 
astics of the province of Gatara, subordinate to the 
Metropolitan of Persis.^ Arad, on the other hand, is still 

There were five Bishops of the Hestorian Church at this period in the pro'vfince 
of Oaiara (niod.^ls*), holding the sees of DlTin, Masmnig, Talon, Khata, and 

Ilajar. Assemanni identifies Talon mth TiJAos, or Bahrein, without any hesita- 
tion, but on examining the Syriac authorities whom he quotes, I doubt his 
correctness. I observe that the insular see is always named J)irm, which 
approaches nearer to the Tvpij/7} of Strabo than does Talon. Birin also heads the 
list, and it was from hence that G-eorge the Monk took rich altar cloths back to 
Assyria, probably imported from India ; these several indications pointing to the 
island of Bahrein rather than to any^ town in the interior. There may, perhaps, 
have heen two distinct names, Tila (as in Tihnun, TxiKos, etc.) applying to the island, 
and Tyrine, or JDiHn, applying to the chief town of the island ; whilst Talon more 
probably represented Thelum OT JOhelum, the port at the entrance of the Gerrha bay 
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known as tlie name of the principal village on the lesser 
island of Maharak. In the Arab geographies the name is 
written Al^-Armt, as if the terminal letter were the 
mere feminine ending, which would broadly distinguish it 
froin the Mediterranean Arvad, where the final letter is a 
radical. But although it is thus quite certain that Tul and 
Arath have no connexion with Tsur and Arvad, I see no 
reason for doubting the testimony of Androsthenes, that the 
temples on the island were similar to those of the Phoenicians 
— a. fiict of which he, an inhabitant of Tliasos, which was a 
Graeco-Phoenician colony, must have been a fully competent 
judge, — nor that the inhabitants preserved a tradition up to 
that time of their ancestors in remote antiquity having sent 
forth a colony to the Mediterranean, In the old Arab 
geographers, Istakhri, Ibn-Howkal, und their followers, three 
islands only are mentioned in the Persian Gulf, Kharak, 
L({f% and AicM, or the modern Karrak, Kishm, and Bahrein ; 
but the name under which the district of Bahrein, both, 
insular and littoral, was more generally known in later times 
was Sajar^ a name that seems at one time to have applied to 
the capital of the larger island, probably marked by the 
present ruins of 

The inscription on Oapt. Durand’s black stone found on 
the island of Bahrein authorizes us to believe that the tribe 
wdiich was anciently dominant in the island and surrounding 
district was named Aqlru. Here then we have the original 
of the Greek and the modern ’ or vulgarly 

Ojmr. Ogyris was the district to which Mithropastes had 
been banished by Darius, but Tyrine was the particular 
island residence from whence the chief escaped to join the 
Greeks at Oaracta.^ The position of Ogyris or Tyrine, opposite 


tions are always liable to suspicion. ’ In the present in^ance lie thus supposes 
Caiam to represent Socotra, not apparently hnowing that the coast south ot 
Bahrein was named or ^ . ,3 a . .... 

^ For the authorities regarding the position of Tyrme 
p. 7G6, and Cellarias, p. 700. Yacdt ws of ’ that it is a village on the 
sea-shore opposite to Kajiir ; and of Q&iar, In district ol Bahiein, on the 

coast of Khatt^ , between ’ Omka and ’ Vgeir, is a village named Qatar, from 
whence came the red-striped cloths, called 
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to Grerrlia, is fixed with sufficient accuracy by the Greeks, 
Androsthenes giving the distance of 2400 stadia from 
Teredon, or perhaps from Icarus, while Orthagoras gives a 
cross measurement of 2000 stadia from the coast of Carmania. 
It is impossible to say whether Quintus Curtins refers to 
Ogyris or Oaracta, when, on the authority of Alexander's 
officers, he placed the tomb of Erythras in an island at a 
short distance from the continent ; but Agatharcides would 
seem at any rate to allude to the latter, that is, to Kislm^ 
which is only separated by a narrow creek from the main- 
land, when he repeats the fable of a certain Persian named 
Erythras having followed his horses, which had swum across 
an arm of the sea to escape from a lioness, and having thus 
discovered the island. Pliny, followed by Pomponius Mela 
and Dionysius, seems to have had independent authority for 
assigning the tomb of Erythras to Ogyris, and if 
which occurs in the Palatine copy of Ptolemy, be a genuine 
reading, that geographer must also have consulted charts 
very different from those constructed by Androsthenes and 
Orthagoras. Ptolemy, however, makes no allusion to King 
Erythras or his tomb. The Arab geographers often mention 
the village oVUqeir in their notices of the Bahrein coast, but 
it does not seem to have been a place of much consequence 
at the time of the Arab conquest, as it is not found in the 
records of that period, nor, indeed, has the modern name 
ever regained its old celebrity* Bahrein and the adjoining 
territory in the time of the Prophet were under the admin- 
istration of a Persian Marzabdn or ‘'Lord of the marches,’’ and 
the inhabitants, principally composed of Arabs of the tribes 
of Abdul-Keis, Bekir, and Tamim, included also a large 
number of Magians, J ews,- and Christians. A series of expe- 
ditions were therefore undertaken during the reigns of the 
first four Caliphs with a view to the conversion of the 
inhabitants to Isl4m or their subjection to the Jezieh or 
Poll-tax.^ The names of a number of cities are thus found 
in the early Arabic annals, which became classical terms to 

1 Beladheri, in his famous Futmh^ has a special chapter on the conquest of 
Bahrein. Edit, de Goeje, p. 79 to 86. 
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future poets and historians, but few of which survived to 
later times. In the following list indeed, preserved by Yacut^ 
it is only the first four names which were generally known to 
the geographers. 1, EhKhatt ; 2. El Katif ; 

3. Al-Arrat 4. Mq/arj^; 5. Bimnat 6. Az- 

Zdrat ; 7. Jowdtha ; 8. As-Sabur ; 9. Barm 
and 10. Al-Ghabet AjUIU^ L Khatt was the line 
of sea-coast opposite to Bahrein, the Aira of Ptolemy, 
and in all probability emigrants from hence colonized the 
island of Keis, which in Alexander’s time was named Kardta, 
and was, like Bahrein, sacred to Mercury and Yeniis. There 
was a great trade between this part of the coast and India 
during the early ages of Islam, insomuch that the spears 
used throughout Arabia, being formed of Indian bamboos 
landed on these shores, were known as Bdmah-el-Khattii/eh? 
2. Katify the port of Al-Ahsa, must always have been an 
ancient site, bat the name affords no clue to its identity. 
8. Al-Arrat, as I have said before, is the modern Arad^ on 
the island of Maharrak, and the ancient Arathus. 4. Hajar 
was a name used almost indifferently with Bahrein both for 
the district, for the larger island, and for the capital of that 
island, marked by the ruins of Bilad Kadim. Of the remain- 
ing towns, Sabdr^ or Sabiin as it is often written, and Darin 

1 The capital of Hajar is further said hy Yacdt, quotinji^ from some anonymous 
author, to he As-Sa/d and Mushakkar, a sort of double city, which is thus 
described : “ Hl-MusMkkar is a very strong fort of the Ahd-iil-Kais in Bahrein, 
used by them as a place of defence. They had also another fortress called As- 
Sa/d in front of tho city of Hajar. The Jdmi mosque wras in Mmkakkar, and 
between the two forts there liowed a river which was called El~ Ain^ and which 
w^ent to the city of Muhammed Ihn-El-Ghimr, etc.’* I know nothing of 
these places, and, in fact, have never met with the names except in Yacht’s great 
Dictionary. Ibn-Howkal gives the names of the cities of Bahrein as 

EU Katif, El-Uqeir, Biskeh, and El-Kharj, while he describes Awdl as the 
name of the Island, belonging to Abu-Sa’fd and Suliman Ibn-El-Hassan, tbe 
famous Carmatbian leaders, who levied an enonnous«tribute from the ships which 
traded there. 

2 Yacht, quoting from Abu-Mansur, says that the coast of ’Omdn was 
throughout called Al-Khatt, the chief places on the coast being El-Katjf, 
El- Uqeir, and Katar, and then adds, on ms own part, All these places belong to 
tbe sea-coast of Bahrein and ’Omhn; they used to bring here bamboo spears 
from India, wliicli were afterwards exported and sold to the Arabs ; ” and so in 
Babylonian times they brought teak- wood from India to Magan, and used it in 

building temples and palaces under tbe name of ^ **"*^11 

B.M.I. vol. iii. p. 28, 1. 38. ^ 
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or JOirhif are noticed in many other authorities, though 
their precise locality is unknown, but the rest belong, 
I think, exclusively to the holy war. Of other names in the 
vicinity, I may notice that the Zarkd of Mokadassi is 
evidently the Xapfcoj] of Ptolemy, while Qatar, (modern 
Gattar, south of Bahrein), represents his KaBdpa} With 
regard to Gerrha itself, the great mart of commerce between 
the East and West from the very earliest times to the second 
or third century of our era, there can be no doubt that it was 
situated at a short distance inland (Strabo, following Andro- 
sthenes, says 200 stadia) from the mouth of the creek imme- 
diately opposite to Bahrein. Capt. Durand speaks of ruins 
at that spot, and says that they still retain the name of 
Geriyeh, but I am not aware that the locality has been visited 
b}’’ any traveller in recent times, though it would probably 
well repay the trouble of examination. I have a strong 
suspicion myself that, as the emporium of the Indian trade in 
the Gulf, it represents the Ophir of the Bible, and the Apirak 
or Mihikh of the Inscriptions, the sister port of Magan (the 
MajtvBava of Ptolemy) being either at D’helam, or at Ojair, or 
in the immediate vicinity. There is no trace of such names 
as Magan and Miluhh now remaining, but Gerrha has pro- 
bably survived in the Arabic Jer^d which means 

generally a sandy desert,’^ but which I find in Ibn-HowkaFs 
account of the wars of the Carmathian heretics applied to a 
considerable place in the vicinity of El-Ahsd} The Gerrhmans, 
who monopolized the carrying trade between the Persian 
Gulf and Syria, and who founded Gerrha for the convenience 

^ Mokadassi (p. 71) says of Hajar or Balii'eiii, that its capital is and 

its chief places Sabun, Idz^ZarM, M-' Uqeir^ and Afival^ while Ymnmneh is a 
dependency. El-Ahsh ^mod. Lhassa) he describes more particularly as '‘the 
capital of Hajar, which is also called Balmein ; a large place with ahiindanee of 
palms, and very populous, hut notorious for heat and drought ; about one stage 
from the sea . . . and the chief place of the Carmathians, etc.” Yacht adds 
that EUAlmi is “a well-known town of Bahrein. It was founded and fortided 
and made the capital of Sajar^ by Abu- Tahir El-Hassan, son of Abu-Sa’id, the 
Carmathian leader, and- is still a celebrated and very populous place.” Yacht 
further says that the name of Bahrein comes from “ a certain lake (or JBoJteireh) 
at the gate of the town of AUAJisd^ which is about three miles scpiare, and the 
water of which is stagnant and salt, and of no use for cultivation. AI-Ahsd is 
about ten farsakhs from the sea.” ' 

2 Edit, de Goeje, p. 22. 
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of iiioir traffic, are expressly said by the Greeks to have heea 
Arabian iiomades/ that is, they were Jer*dz, or inhabitants of 
*'the sandy desert/’ just as the Bedouin or Beddwz derive 
their name from Bctdiyeh, which has pretty well the same 
signification. It would be a subject of great ethnographical 
interest to show how and when the Semitic Arabs, to whom 
these Jer’di, or GeiTha3ans, undoubtedly belonged, superseded 
the early, I will not venture to say the aboriginal, Turanian 
population along the shores and in the islands of the Persian 
Gulf. The clue is to be found probably in a close comparison 
of the ante-Islamic traditions and idolatry of the Arabs mill 
the mythology of the Cuneiform inscriptions ; though before 
an}?” definite results could be obtained, it would be necessary 
to resolve that mythology into its respective Turanian and 
Semitic elements, — a labour which has not yet been attempted 
by even our most advanced Assyriologists, and for which, 
indeed, it may be doubted if sufficient materials have been as 
yet obtained. 

P.S. — The Trustees of the British Museum, appreciating 
the value of Captain Durand’s researches at Bahrein, 
allotted last year a sum of £100 for experimental excava- 
tions in the island, on behalf of the British Government, and 
.would have augmented the grant if there had been any 
reasonable prospect of finding farther specimens of Cuneiform 
writing ; but when the instructions reached Biishire, Captain 
Durand had been recalled to India, and the opportunity has 
not since arisen of deputing another officer to the island to 
continue the work of opening the tombs ; but the search, 
though suspended, has not been abandoned, and important 
results may yet be looked for. 

^ Nicand. Alexipli. ws. 244. The route followed by the caravans from 
Gerrhft to Pahnyra was probably tlie same which, in a contrary dmection, Mr. 
Paigrave pursued from Syria by Kdil^ Miadh, m&.EUAhsd to Kattf, 



Art, VIII. — Notes on the Locality and JPoimlation of the Tribes 
dicelUng hehveen the Bralimajnitra and Ningthi Rivers. 
By the late G*. H. Damant, M.A., M.R.A.S., Political 
Officer, Naga Hills. 

My object in the following paper is to give a brief account 
of the wild tribes dwelling in the tract of country lying 
between the Brahmaputra and the Kaiendwen, Namtonai, or 
Hingthi, as it is indifferently called, the great western branch 
of the Irrawaddy. 

I shall not attempt to give any description of the manners 
and customs of these tribes, but shall confine myself to 
indicating the localities which they inhabit, their probable 
numbers, their principal villages, and the names by which 
they are known among themselves and to the people of the 
plains ; this last is very important, as many instances have 
occurred where inquirers working in different parts of the 
same country have described what is essentially one and the 
same tribe under different names, and the result has been 
that people residing at a distance have in more than one 
instance supposed them to be distinct tribes. 

It is important, as a preliminary to deeper inquiries, that 
these points should be finally settled ; until that is done, we 
must to a great measure be working in the dark, and con- 
siderable confusion must arise. 

Lastly, I shall attempt to classify the different dialects 
philologically, as far as is at present possible from our limited 
knowledge of the subject, noting and giving specimens of the 
different characters where they exist. I have also given, for 
the sake of reference, short vocabularies of thirty test words 
in most of the languages referred to; they have been 
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collected by myself, except where it is specially meationed to 

the contrary, ' . . 

Within the boundaries indicated above, we find members 
of the Tibeto-Burman, Tai, and Khasi families, the former 
greatly predominating. The distribution of these numerous 
tribes into their various sub-families is a matter of oreat 
difficulty. Of the Naga alone, there are not less,“and 
probably more, than thirty different tribes, all speakinc>' 
different languages, and mutually unintelligible one to 
another. In some instances, perhaps, a few may be reduced 
to the rank of dialects, but in the majority of cases they are 
essentially distinct languages, and often' no connexion or 
similarity is to be found between them, as, for instance, 
Angami and Lhota are so entirely different, that it is difficult 
to believe they belong to the same family, while some dialects 
of ISTdga, such as Kabul and Maring, I unhesitatindv class 
with the Kuki languages. 

The Kaga dialects I have classed under three heads ; the 
western, central, and eastern sub-families. Most of the tribes 
attached to the western family are fairly well known, with 
the exception of the Luhupas and cognate tribes, amongst 
whom some new tribes and languages will doubtless be dis- 
covered, when their country has been explored. Of this 
group, the Angami is the most important tribe, as they are 
not only the most numerous, but the most warlike and enter- 
prising of any of the Kaga tribes. 

The next family, the Central Naga, contains onlv three 
tribes of importance : the Lhota, Sema, and Ilatigorria. 

The Lhota we are fairly well acquainted with, and their 
country has been thoroughly well explored; but of the Sema 
and Hatigorria our knowledge is very limited ; only a part 
of their country has been visited by European officers, and of 
their language we know almost nothing. It is, however, 
amongst the Eastern Naga, that the greatest confusion 
exists ; there is such a multiplicity of tribes, each speaking 
a different dialect, and they are so small in numbers, some^ 
times consisting of only one small village, that, without 
visiting each village personally, it is almost impossible to 
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define the limits of each tribe with any approach to accuracy, 
or even to say precisely how many tribes there are. This 
immense number of dialects has undoubtedly arisen from the 
isolation, in which each community is forced to dwell. Every 
tribe, almost every village, is at war with its neighbour, and 
no l^aga of these parts dare leave the territory of his tribe 
without the probability, that his life will be the penalty, 
while the inner tribes look down longingly on the plains of 
Assam, where they would fain go to trade, but are kept back 
by a narrow line of villages hostile to them, and which they 
dare not cross, ^"^^hen, however, these feuds and murders 
have been effectually stopped by the interference of the 
British Government, a work which is now in progress, these 
insignificant dialects must disappear and be replaced either 
by Assamese or the language of one of the stronger tribes. 
My classification of the Naga dialects must, therefore, be 
accepted merely as provisional; there are many tribes of 
which we really know nothing, and into whose country 
travellers cannot venture without a strong force, while there 
is a considerable tract of country lying north of the Sarameti 
range which is entirely unexplored, and there is not one 
dialect of which we have any grammar or sufficient vocabu- 
lary. Under such circumstances, any classification must be 
open to modification hereafter, and, as far as this family is 
concerned, considerable corrections will doubtless be required. 

The classification of the Kuki family is probably more 
correct ; their habitat is better known, except the country of 
the Poi and Sokte, which is still unexplored, and we have 
grammatical notes and vocabularies of several of the lan- 
guages. It will he observed that I have included in this 
division the Manipuri language and several dialects which 
are generally known as Naga, and I think the classification 
will be borne out by a careful comparison of the languages. 

The oldest form of any of these languages which we 
possess is to be found in the Manipuri MSS., called the 
Takhelgnamha and Samjokgnamba, containing accounts of 
the wars between Manipur and Burma and Tipperah, and 
the Langlol, or Snare of Sin/’ and other religious treatises. 
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III tliese writings we find' tliat .. the . language approaches very 
closely to the modern :Kuld,,bothin grammar and vocabulary. 
There is, however, as a rule, a marked distinction in dress 
and manners between the Kuld and Kaga, even in eases 
where their dialects closely resemble each other, and there is 
only one tribe with which I am acquainted, the Cheroo, 
dwellers in the hills of Manipur, which in any way unite 
the characteristic features of the two ; at the same time, the 
very close resemblance which exists between the Kiiki 
Proper, the Manipuri, and the Kabul, and other tribes of 
Kaga, clearly shows that they must be sprung from the 
same stock. 

The Mikir is a language which is not easy to class ; I 
doubt whether it belongs to the Tibeto-Burman family at 
all, and should be inclined to class it as a separate family, as 
it has scarcely any resemblance to any other language wdth 
v/hich I am acquainted ; for the present, however, I class it 
as a sub-family of the Tibeto-Burman. The Mikir resemble 
no other tribe in appearance or customs, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they are allied to any of their neighbours. 

The group classed under the Kachari sub-family may be 
accepted as correct. The tribes coming under tins head are 
all well known, and inhabit explored country, while of most 
of them we have fairly full vocabularies. 

The Tai family is but sparsely represented, and needs no 
further notice here. 

About the Khasi famil}^ I have no further information to 
give in addition to what has been printed before. I there- 
fore omit it altogether, merely mentioning it in the list of 
languages. 

The Kachari-Koch Sub-Familv, 

The first family we come to is the Kachari, or Boro, in 
which I include, besides the Kachari Proper, the Meoh, 
Koch, Garo, Rabha, and Chutia sub-divisions. Most autho- 
rities also include the Tipperah, but, as they are a tribe with 
which I have no personal acquaintance, and I can find no 
vocabulary on which reliance can be placed, I hesitate to 
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inclacle them without further inquirj^ From their position, 
we should expect them to belong to the Fuki family, and not 
to the Kachari family, from the nearest members of which 
they are separated by a wide tract of country. There is, 
however, some connexion between them, and for the present 
they may be attached to the Kachari-Koch family ; they are 
found in the districts of Sylhet, Hill Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, and number about 30,000 souls. This 
family has been very much Hinduized, so much so, that of 
some of its sub-divisions, such as the Kabha and Koch, only 
small remnants are left who have clung to the faith of their 
fathers, and cultivate after their fashion. The Garo, on the 
contrary, are still in their primitive state, and few, if any, 
traces of Hinduism are to be found among them. It is a 
peculiarity of nearly the whole of this family, that they are 
essentially dwellers in the Terai, living, as a rule, neither in 
the hills nor the plains, but occupying the debatable ground 
between the two ; a tract of country, in which no race but 
themselves could exist and flourish, so deadly is the malaria 
which arises from it. All the members of this family burn 
their dead, and all, with the exception of the Garo, refuse 
to eat beef. 

The purest type of the family is probably the Hojai 
Kachari, who live in the hills of JSTorth Eachar and Eow- 
gong, along both banks of the Diyung river. These people 
are only to a very slight extent Hinduized, and they have 
preserved the ancient customs of their race almost intact. 
They belong to the ancient Kachari kingdoms, whose great- 
ness is attested by the ruins still to be seen at Dimapur, at 
Maibong, and at Khaspur, the former capitals. 

Hojai, or Purbtjti'Ia Kachari. 

These people, who are called in their own dialect Dimasa 
or sons of the water, inhabit the country lying both sides of 
the Langting and Diyung rivers, extending as far as 
Mohungdijua. In the plains they extend to the district of 
Howgong on the west, and on the east to Semkhor, which is 
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tlieir farthest village in that direction. Their country is 
called in old maps Tnlaram Senapati’s country. Tularam 
himself, a Hojai, is the last of the Ivachari race who had 
exercised jura regalia , except the present Raja of Kuch 
Behar. The number of Hojai who have fully retained their 
old customs I estimate at 21,000; besides these, there is a 
popiilatioii of over 200,000 Kacharis in the Assam Valley, of 
whom about one-quarter have adopted the Hindu religion, 
the remainder preserving their old customs more or less 
iiiiadulterated. , 

The Mech dialect is probably derived from the Hojai, 
which may be accepted as the standard for the Kachari 
language, propeidy so-called. 

Closely connected with the Hojai Kachari are the Lalong, 
a tribe which is found in the district of Howgong, in the 
lowlands at the foot of the hills, inhabited by the Hojai. 
They extend in small numbers to Kamnip, their total popu- 
lation numbers about 35,000 souls. They are partially 
Hinduized, but retain many of their ancient customs. They 
have a language of their own, but I have not succeeded in 
obtaining a specimen of it. Most of them can understand 
Assamese. 

Mech. 

This tribe is found in the sS.1 forests in Goalpara, lying 
along the foot of the Garo Hills, in the Bhutan Duars and 
the Darjeeling Terai. In their own dialect they call them- 
selves Boro, and by the Hojai Kachari they are called 
Eangsa, or Rarasa. They number about 31,000 souls, nearly 
all in the Goalpara district ; they never settle in the hills, 
but confine themselves to the forests at the foot. A few only 
use the plough, and a great proportion of them work as 
wood-cutters. 

It will be noticed as a peculiarity in their dialect, that it 
contains no higher numeral than six. 

Rabha. 

The Rabha are found in the districts of Goalpara, 
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rup, andDarrang ; they number about 60,000 souls. They 
are divided into four sub-divisions, called Pati, Rangdoniya, 
Matrai, and Songga, Of these, the Pati Eabha have become 
to a great extent Hinduized, and have abandoned their own 
language for Assamese ; the remainder still preserve their 
own customs and language to a greater or less extent. The 
Matrai Eabha are probably the purest specimens of the race ; 
they bear a close resemblance both to the Garo and the 
Bania Koch both in their dialect and their manners and 
customs. They are a scattered and broken race, having few, 
if any, villages of their own, but living in small hamlets 
along wuth the Mech and Koch. 

Garo. 

The Garo, Mande as they are called in their own tongue, 
are the most primitive of all the Kachari family ; they cling 
fondly to their old customs, and have been very little, if at 
all, infected by Hinduism. The total number of Garo may 
be estimated at about 107,000, of whom about 80,000 dwell 
in the Garo Hills, and the remainder in the districts of 
Goalpara, Kamriip, and Mymensingb. The language is a 
strong one, and not in the least likely to disappear in favour 
of iissamese or Bengali, as will doubtless be the fate before 
Jong of the other languages belonging to this family. 

The Garo who inhabit the tract of country known as the 
Garo Hills are divided into three tribes : the Atong, inhabit- 
ing the south-east, the Abengya the south-west, and the 
remainder are called Achik. The language of all three is 
essentially the same, hut there are slight diflferences in dialect. 
The language of the Achik may be looked upon as the 
standard. 

The Garo differ from the other members of the family 
inasmuch as they will eat beef, but, like the rest, they burn 
their dead. The Garo preserved their independence in a 
great measure up to 1872, when they were finally subdued, 
and they are now fairly quiet. 
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The next member of the family, and the only one wlf ^ 
has preserved its independence, is the Koch race. This ■T 
was formerly most numerous and powerful, and even nbw"^'^' 
can recognize over a million and a half of people xvho 
descended from it. In describing them, a broad distinctim! 
must be drawn between the Koch, who have adopted Hin i 
customs, and the BengaH or Assamese language* and th 
who have retained their own customs and language intatr 
Of the latter, a mere remnant, numbering approxinvifM ' 
about 10,000 souls, is still to be found in the vallevs ih '' 
the skirts of the Garo Hills. They are divided into u? 
principal tribes, known as the Bania or Pani Koch and th*" 

TintikpKoch; the first mentioned is considered superW 

but neither of them recognize caste in any way. There ' * 
also minor sub-divisions known as Dasgaoniya and Hario-^^^ 
niya. The specimen of words given was taken froit'^”' 
Dasgaoniya Koch. Hinduized members of this tribe 
found in every district of Assam, in Kuch Behar, Dinar^ 
pore, Purneah, Eangpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, and^Myraen' 
singh; they are known as Koch, Bajbanshi, Pali and 
Hajong. The Hinduized Koch, so many as have retahied 
their ancient name, are not fully Hinduized, that is to sa ' 
they eat pig and drink spirits, and do not pretend to’Tl 
much bound by caste prejudices. Next come the Pali 
of whom, the Desi Pali, wiU eat almost any kind of” foo l 
except beef; while the remainder, known 'as Sadhu Pali 
are strict Hindus, and resemble the Rajbanshi, wPo havo 
fully adopted Hindu customs. The Rajbanshi, however m-e 
largely recruited from other tribes. Conversions occur everv 
day, and any Mech, Koch, Kachari, or Rabha can become a 
Rajbanshi on payment of a small sum to the priest and 
promising to conform to the rules of the caste. 

The Hajong have been classed as Kachari by some 
writers, ^ but I see no reason for this, and prefer to class 
them with the Koch, to whom they seem closely allied ; thev 
are only found in the districts of QoAlpara and Myrnensino.]! 
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They number about 30,000 souls; in addition to them the 
Koch number 405,000, the Pali 378,000, and the Pajbanshi 
778,000, making the total numbers of this tribe 1,591,000 
souls. The Eaja of Kuch Behar and the zemindars of Jal- 
paigiiri and of Panga, in Eangpur, are Koch by race. 

Chutia. 

This tribe has been attached to the Kachari family by most 
authorities, and I therefore give it a place here. But there 
is no doubt that the Chutia came into the Assam Valley 
from the north-east, and the Kachari from the south, while 
of the language we hardly know enough to form an opinion. 
It is not improbable that they will eventually be found to be 
closely allied to the Miri : indeed, there is a tribe of Miri 
living near the Subansiri river, who call themselves Chutia 
Miri, and claim to be descended from the Chutia kings, in 
proof of which they wear their hair long, contrary to the 
usual custom of their tribe ; this they say was the privilege 
of the royal family. The Chutia are found throughout 
Upper Assam, where they number about 50,000. They have 
abandoned their own language and customs, and become 
Hinduized. A small colony, however, in the Lakhimpur 
district, called Deori Chutia, have preserved the old lan- 
guage to a certain extent, but whether it is used in conver- 
sation, or only as a sacred language, is doubtful ; it is also 
uncertain whether this is the true language of the tribe. 
This colony is said to be the descendants of the priests of the 
copper temple near Sadiya known as Tamasuri Mai, at which 
human sacrifices were offered. 

The Mikir Sub-Family. 

The Mikir, or Arleng as they call themselves, are found 
in the districts of Kowgong, North Kachar, Jaintia, Naga 
Hills, and Kamrup ; they number in all about 62,000 souls, 
of which more than half inhabit the tract of country known 
as the Mikir Hills, in the district of Kowgong. The Ian- 
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giiage of this' tribe, as, well as their manners and customs, 
are so difterent from those of their neighbours, that it is not 
easy to class them with any other tribe. They inhabit the 
low hills adjoining the plains, and live entirely by jhiim 
ciiltivation. They are pagan, but refuse to eat beef and bury 
their dead. They have no knowledge of w^riting in any 
form. They are a very unwarlike inoffensive race, and in 
former years suffered severely from the incursions of their 
turbulent neighbours, the Angdmi. 

The Kxjki Sub-Family. 

The tribes, which I include under this head, are found 
tliroiighout the hill tracts extending from the plains of 
Assam on the north, to Burma on the south, and from the 
Khasi Hills on the west, to the country of the Luhupa and 
Angami Ndga on the east. They are almost entirely 
independent, and, with the exception of the Manipuri, are 
in a state of barbarism. Amongst them are some of the 
fiercest and most warlike tribes with which we come in 
contact on the north-east frontier, such as the Shindu, 
Sokte, and Lushai, tribes which are well armed with 
muskets obtained from Burma, and who know how to use 
them. Of the arts of reading and writing they are entirely 
ignorant, except, indeed, the Manipuri, who have a 
character of their own, derived from the Nagari, of which a 
specimen is given. They are a migratory race, living by 
jhiim cultivation, and preferring the densest forests. War 
and the chase they look upon as the noblest pursuits of man. 
They bury their dead, and are pagan, except the Manipuri, 
who are Hinduized, They are closely allied to the Khyeng 
of Burma. 

The Old Kuki. 

The old Euki are found in IsTorth Kachar and in Manipur; 
in the former district there are four tribes, all closely re- 
sembling one another, called Bete, Ehelma, Hangkhol, and 
Ranglong. They inhabit about twenty-five villages, with a 
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population of about five thousand. These tribes are now 
peaceful, and pay a house-tax to the British Government. 
Contrary to the custom of the majority of the family, they 
burn their dead. The principal tribes found in Manipur are 
Korn, Koireng, Cheru, Chohte, Pooroom, Muntuk, Karum, 
and Aimole; of these, the Kom are the most numerous, and, 
indeed, were until lately a rather powerful tribe, their 
principal village containing some six hundred houses. They 
have for a long time been at war with the new Kuki, at 
whose hands they have suffered great loss from time to time, 
No accurate estimate of their population can be given, but 
they probably do not exceed six or seven thousand. The 
Koireng ai^e a small and insignificant tribe, dwelling in 
eight small villages situate on the hills north of the Yalley of 
Manipur. They inhabit 120 houses and number about 600. 

The Gheru live in the same part of the country as the 
Koireng, inhabiting adjacent villages ; their villages ai'e 
thirteen in number, with 260 houses and a population of 
about 1,300. In appearance and dress they somewhat 
i^esemble the Kabui Naga, hut their language and customs 
show them to be closely allied to the Kuki ; they serve to 
connect the two. 

Of the Chohte, Pooroora, Muntuk, and Aimole tribes, 
ther4 are -mere remnants only existing, and their aggregate 
population would probably not exceed fifteen, hundred ; they 
are found in the hills in and around the valley of Manipur. 

The New Kuki. 

The new Kuki are found in the districts of Kachaz’, Naga 
Hills, and Manipur. It is difficult to say with accurac}'* 
what their population is, but it maybe put down at about 
ten thousand or a little more. They are divided into four 
principal clans : Thado, Shingsol, Changsen, and Khlangam, 
and these again are sub-diyided into numerous minor septs 
or families. The Thado and Shingsol are descended from 
the same stock, while the Changsen and Kblangam are of a 
diffei’ent race. All alike speak the same language, which 
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thej call the Thaclopao/’ the differences. in dialect are very 
slight. The chief of the Thado is Khutingmang, who 
traces his descent back some thirty generations to Thado, the 
progenitor of the tribe. In all questions of genealogy, the 
Xuki are veiy particular, and the hereditary succession of 
their chiefs is strictly preserved. They have preserved their 
old dialects in the songs called Hlapi, to which they dance ; 
they originally inhabited the tract of countiy south of 
Kacluir, but have been driven north by their inveterate foes, 
the Lushai, Sokte, and Poi. 

The Sokte, Lijhyang, and Anal Namfau Kukl 

These tribes are probably closely allied to one another; but 
of the two first mentioned we know very little indeed, and of 
their language we have no vocabularies at all. They all 
inhabit the unexplored tract of hill country lying im- 
mediately south of Manipur and east of the Lushai country. 
The nearest tribe to Manipur is the Anal Namfau, so called 
from the names of their two principal villages; they are 
partially civilized, but pagan, and number only a few 
hundred. South of them again are the Lumyang Kuki, a 
powerful and warlike tribe, who are gradually being driven 
northwards by the constant attacks of their deadly enemies, 
the Sokte. This tribe claims to be the eldest branch of the 
whole Kuki family. Of the number of their villages and 
population we have no accurate information. South of them 
again are the Sokte, the most powerful of all the Kuki race. 
They all acknowledge one chief, Tatol, and I was informed 
hy one of their slaves who escaped to Manipur that they can 
bring 8,000 fighting men into the field, which would imply 
a population of not less than 50,000. They are constantly 
at war with the Poi and Lushai, and are feared by all their 
neighboui’s. They keep up a communication with the plains 
of Burma, whence they obtain a plentiful supply of arms and 
ammunition. 
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The Lushat, or Dzo. 

The Lushai, or head- takers’’ {hi, a head, and sha, to 
cut), inhabit the whole tract of country bounded by Kacliar 
on the north, Hill Tipperah on the west, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts on the south, and the country of the Sokte and Poi 
on the east. They are divided into a number of sub- 
divisions, each under a hereditary chief, the principal of 
whom are Sukpilal, Lalbora, and Lalhi. Their dialects vary 
only slightly, and are mutually intelligible, so that for 
practical purposes they may be considered as one tribe. Of 
their population, it is difficult to give any exact estimate, but 
they may be put down roughly at between 60,000 and 80,000. 
Their own name for the whole family is Dzo, Lushai being 
only the name of a particular clan. 

The Spindu or Poi. 

Of this tribe we know very little indeed. They inhabit 
the country lying south-east of the Lushai, but we are 
ignorant how far they extend; they are, however, known to 
be a numerous and powerful tribe, and are gradually driving 
the Lushai farther to the north. They are distinguished 
from their neighbours by their fashion of dressing their hair, 
which they bind in a knot over the forehead, like a horn. 
The Kumi and Bunjogi of the Chittagong Hill Tracts are 
closely allied to them, if not actually of the same tribe. 

The Manipurt. 

This tribe is found in the independent State of Manipur 
and the districts of Kachar and Sylhet ; the total population 
is probably about 70,000, of which about forty thousand are 
to be found in Manipur Proper. They are the most civilized 
of all the tribes in that part of the country, and have 
succeeded in subjugating a considerable tract of country 
inhabited by hill tribes. They use the plough in their 
cultivation, which is permanent, and fairly skilled artizans 
are to be found among them. ‘ They profess to be strict 
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Hindus, but at the same time worsbip many deities and 
perform many ceremonies whicb are purely pagan, and snake- 
worship in a prominent form exists among them. Tiiey of 
course claim to be descendants of Arjun and Ohitrangada, 
the daughter of the Eaja of Manipur, as the story is told in 
the Mahabliarat; but, in truth, there is no trace of Aryan 
blood to be found in them. They are probably descendants 
of old tribes called Koomal, Luang, Moirang, and Maithai, 
which are known to have inhabited the valley of Manipur at 
no very distant period. The Manipuri still call themselves 
Maithai, which tribe appears to have absorbed the rest ; they 
have, however, since their conversion to Hinduism, which 
took place, as we know from their own records, about 1720 
A.D., been largely recruited by converts from the neigh- 
bouring Naga and Kuki tribes, any of whom is eligible to 
put on the sacred thread, and assume with it the rank of a 
Hhetriya, to which caste the Manipuri have attached them- 
selves. Everything goes to show that they are very closely 
allied both to the Kuki and the Kabul Naga, and I have 
no hesitation in classifying them accordingly. Their 
language too, both in grammar and vocabulary, assimilates 
to the dialects of these tribes. The Manipuri are divided 
into four families, called Kumal, Luang, Mythauja, and 
Angong, and persons of the same clan do not marry ; the 
same distinction exists among the Kabul and Maring i^aga. 

The Looe. 

This term, which means slave or dependent,^’ is applied 
by the Manipuri to three small tribes which inhabit the 
valley of Manipur ; they are called Sengmai, TJndro, and 
Chairel ; all of them speak different dialects, but with a 
considerable mixture of Manipuri words. Their religion is 
pagan, tinged by Hinduism. In dress and appearance 
they are hardly to be distinguished from Manipuri. The 
Sengmai have three villages, with 120 houses and a popu- 
lation of about 600 ; the TJndro one village only, with 45 
houses and u population of about 225. Of the Oliairel, I 
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have no exact statistics, but they have only two or three 
small villages. They are employed in making pottery and 
salt, and in distilling, occupations which the Manipuri 
despise. 

The Kabtji Naga. 

The Kabui are divided into two classes: the Songbu and 
Poeron ; the former inhabit the range of hills which separate 
Kachar from Manipur, a tract of country about sixty miles 
from, east to west, and thirty from north to south; their 
villages are found on both sides of the road, but there are 
now few to the south of it, as they have lately been driven 
northwards by the constant attacks of the Lushai. A few 
villages are also to be found in the valley of Manipur and 
plains of Kachar; their principal villages are Kongba, 
Kalanaga, Lilanang, and Lualang Khulel. 

The Poeron are not a numerous tribe, and inhabit a few 
villages to the north-east of the Songbu. The population 
of the two clans is probably about six or seven thousand. 

The Making Naga. 

This tribe, which is genei'ally called K4ga, inhabit a few 
small villages on the Heerok range of hills, which separates 
Manipur from Burma. They have 300 houses and a popu- 
lation of about 1,600. They are divided into two branches, 
knowm as Saibu and Maring. They are said to have been 
formerly much more numerous than at present. They have 
hereditai'y chiefs, and tie their hair in the same way as the 
Spindn. 

The Western Naga Sub-Family. 

In this family, excluding those of the Kuki famify, which 
are found in the same area,;! class all the Naga tribes which 
dwell in the great tract of hill country which lies between 
Kachar on the 'west, and the country of the Sema and naked 
Naga on the east, and the valley of Assam and Manipur on 
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the north and south. Among the tribes included in this 
tractj, the Arung, Kutcha, and Quoireng Naga are Tery 
closely allied both in customs and language ; in fact, I doubt 
whether their dialects will be found eventiially to differ to 
such an extent, as to entitle them to rank as separate lan- 
guages. From their appearance, manners, and customs, the 
Heiigma would at first sight appear to be more closely allied 
to the Lhota and Serna than the tribes with which they 
had been classed ; but their language shows that there is a 
close affinity; thej^ are the connecting link between the 
Western and Central !Naga. About the classification of the 
An garni, there is doubtless considerable difliculty ; in 
manners and customs they do not differ materially from other 
members of this family, but in their language there is so 
great a divergence that it is doubtful, whether they should 
not be classed as a distinct family of themselves. For the 
present, however, until our knowledge of their and the 
neighbouring languages has extended sufficieiith^ to admit of 
a proper analysis being made, it is thought better to group 
them with the tribes to which they appear most nearly allied 
both by locality and custom. 

The Akung, Kutcha, and Quoieeng, or Liyang, Naga, 

These tribes are very closely allied to each other, both in 
language and customs ; in appearance they can hardly be 
distinguished. All three tribes call themselves Jemi, or 
Yeini. There can be no doubt that they are all three 
members of one and the same stock, the difierences in dialect 
which exist being only such as might be expected to arise 
among a people like this. They are not very warlike, and, 
although often fighting among themselves, they ai^e almost 
entirely subject to the Angdmi, to whom they pay tribute 
or Hack-maiL A single Angami will go into their villages 
and help himself to whatever he pleases. 

The Arung ITaga, Sengima, as they are called by the 
Angami, inhabit the eastern part of Iforth Kachdr, where 
they extend over a tract of country about forty miles from 
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north to south, and twenty from east to west. They have 56 
villages and 1,156 houses, with a population of about 6,000. 
Their principal villages are Hangrum, Nenglo, and Assaloo. 
This tribe have, under British influence, given up their raid- 
ing propensities, and murders ai’e rare among them; thev, 
however, preserve their manners and customs in their 
integrity. They pay a house-tax to Government. 

The Kutcha Naga are found in the south-west of the 
Naga Hills district, extending from the country of the 
Angami on the east to the boundary of Kachar on the west. 
Their villages are situate on the slopes of the Burrail range 
of mountains, and are twenty-three in number, with a popu. 
lation of about 6,500. Their largest villages are Kenoma 
and Berrima. The Quoireng or Liyang tribe inhabit the 
country north of Manipur, lying between the Eutcha and 
Eabui ]Sr%a. I have no accurate information as to their 
population, but it may probably be about five or six 
thousand. 

The Mao, Maram, and Miyangkhang 'Naga, 

These tribes are very similar in dress and customs, and 
inhabit tbe same tract of country ; they have therefore been 
classed together, although it is true the dialects they speak 
differ considerably. They inhabit the country lying south 
of the Angami, and between that tribe and the valley of 
Manipur. The Mao tribe have six large villages, the 
principal of which is called Sopvomah; their houses number 
about 2,000, and the population probably reaches 10,000. 
They are a fierce and warlike people, hardly, if at all, inferior 
to the Angami in this respect. South of them again are the 
Maram, who have only one large village, of perhaps 500 
houses, with a population of some 2,500. The Miyangkhang 
tribe lie again south of these, and inhabit nine small villages ; 
they may number about 5,000, or rather more. 

The Eengma Haga. 

; The original site of the Eengma or Injang tribe, as they 
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are called in their own tongue, is a tract of country Ijdng 
between the Renginapani and the Doyang rivers, where 
seven villages inhabited by this tribe are still to be found ; 
they are surrounded by the Angdini, Serna, and Lhota tribes, 
with whom they are constantly at war. The estimated popu- 
lation of these villages is about 12,500. The largest villages 
are Themokedima and Tesephima, both of which contain 
more than 500 houses. Some years ago a number of them 
were driven out hy the constant attacks of the neighbouring 
tribes, and settled on a range of hills lying between the 
Mikir Hills in the Nowgong district and the forests of the 
Dhansiri. They now inhabit thirty small villages or hamlets, 
and their population numbers about 2,000 ; this portion of the 
tribe is fast losing its savage customs, and taking to the habits 
of the people of the plains to some extent, while the others 
still retain their primitive simplicity. 

The Angami Haga, 

This tribe, the most warlike, and probably the most 
numerous, of all the Naga tribes with which vre are 
acquainted, occupies the centre of the great range of hills 
which divides Assam from Manipur. Their country is about 
50 miles long from north to south, and about 80 or 100 from 
east to west. They are bounded on the west by the Kutcha 
Naga, on the north by the great uninhabited forest which 
covers the valleys of the Dhansiri and Doyang rivers, and by 
the Eengma and Lhota Naga, on the east by the Serna and 
naked Haga, and on the south by the Mao, Tankhol, and 
Luhiipa Naga. They are generally separated into two 
divisions, known as Eastern and Western Angami, the 
boundary between the two being the Sijju river; they are 
essentially the same tribe, but there are slight differences in 
dialect and dress. The Western Angami hold forty-six 
villages, containing about 6,400 houses, with a population of 
about 32,000. Their principal villages are Jotsoma, Kohima, 
Khonoma, and Mezoma. Of the Eastern Naga we have 
no accurate statistics, but they have probably not less than 
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80 villages, with a population of about 70,000. Amono' 
themselves, the people who inhabit the central part of their 
country are known as Tengima,’^ the remainder being 
called Chakroma.’’ They are a fine set of men, verv 
warlike and enterprising, taking freely to trade, and possess- 
ing in themselves the material for forming a fine nation; but 
they are bloodthirsty to a degree, village fighting against 
village, and clan against clan, and in their fiercer cjuarrels 
sparing neither age nor sex. 

The Lijhxjpa. 

This very important and large tribe is found to the north- 
east of Manipur. Their country is unexplored, and it is 
quite uncertain how far they extend to the east. Native 
report says eight days^ journey. They are distinguished 
from the other tribes by the helmet of cane which they wear 
in battle, with a brass cymbal in front, whence their name is 
derived (Manipuri Mvupy helmet), as well as by their custom 
of wearing a ring of ivory or ebony over the foreskin, and 
by their curious way of wearing the hair, which is cut into 
the shape of a cockscomb, the sides of tbe head being shaved. 

The Tangkhol, Phudang, and Khongoe are merely sub- 
divisions of this tribe. Of the Luhupa and Tangkhol, I 
have no accurate statistics, but they must number at least 
30,000 souls. 

The Phudang have only one village of 100 houses, with a 
population of about 500 ; and the Khongoe one village of 60 
houses, with a population of 300, 

The number of dialects among tbe Lubupa and Tangkhol 
is said to be very great, almost every village in the interior 
speaking a distinct dialect. 

The Central Naga Family. 

In this family only three tribes are included, — the Lhota, 
Serna, and Hatigorria Naga, but they are all large and 
powerful. 

This classification is merely tentative, and it is possible 
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that hereafter one or more nf these tribes may be found to be 
closely connected' with,, some .of the Eastern. Naga,. . The 
language of the Lhota differs very materially from that of 
its neighbours, but in dress and customs they resemble each 
other closely. I find in Campbell’s specimens of the 
languages of India a vocabulary of Hatigorria, but I cannot 
identity it with that of any of the tribes on the Eastern 
Frontier. In the same work there is a vocabulary of Mildai, 
which is intended for Lhota, but is full of errors. In 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal” is a vocabulaiy of so- 
called Khari which I cannot identify. There is a village of 
this name, but it is inhabited by people of the Hatigorria 
tribe. 

The Lhota ISTaga. 

This tribe, which is also called ^^Miklai ” by the Assamese 
and ‘^Tiontz” in their own language, occupy the tract of 
country lying south of the Serna and Rengma, and north of 
the Jorhat sub-division of Sibsagar. On the west they are 
bounded by the Angdmi, and on the east by the Hatigorria. 
They have about 40 or 60 villages, the chief of which are 
Wokha, Sanigaon, and Yekom. Their population may be 
estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000. This tribe, as well as 
others of this family, is very low in the scale of civilization. 
They are dirty, badly clothed, small men, a great contrast to 
the clean, decently-clad An garni. They are bloodthirsty in 
the extreme, and constantly at war amongst themselves and 
with their neighbours ; every village contains a sacred tree, 
to which are nailed the skulls of their victims. 

The Sema Haga. 

Immediately south of the Lhota, along both banks of the 
Doyang river, are the Serna, a very extensive tribe. On 
tlie south and west they are bounded by the Rengma and 
Angami, but it is impossible to say, how far they extend to 
the east, as the country in that direction is entirely un- 
explored. In their manners and customs they closely 
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resemble tbe Lbota, and they are equally dirty and blood- 
thirsty. They are a numerous tribe, but it is impossible to 
give anything like an accurate estimate of their population ; 
it may, however, be safely asserted that they are at least 
50,000 in number. Their principal villages are Lozma, 
Teruphima, and Ungoma. In dress they resemble the Lhota, 
but their men wear tails about eighteen inches long, made of 
wood, to which bunches of goats’ hair are attached. The 
existence of this tribe was only discovered about six years 
ago, and it is, so far as I know, not mentioned in any work 
concerning these tribes. 

The Hatigoeeia. 

This large and warlike tribe is found to the east of the 
Lhota and Serna, but how far they extend it is impossible 
to say. In their own language they are called Samaina or 
Nissomeh. Of the number of their villages and population 
it is difficult to give anything like an exact estimate, but 
their numbers in all probability do not fall far short of 
100,000. 

The tribes known as Assiringia, Dupdoria, Dekha Hai- 
mong, and Khari, are really part of the Hatigorria tribe, and 
included with them ; Dekha Haimong and Khari being 
merely the names of villages. 

Miscellaneous Tribes. 

Under this family it is probable, that some other tribes will 
he classed hereafter; but as their existence was only dis- 
covered in 1874, we have no knowledge of their language, 
and therefore are in the dark about them at present. The 
first tribe consists of the inhabitants of two villages lying 
north-east of Manipur, called Mellomi and Sohemi ; the men 
of this tribe go entirely naked. Other villages may hereafter 
be found further east. In the neighbourhood of this tribe 
is another, which inhabits Primi and three adjacent villages ; 
we know nothing of them, but they are said to dress like 
the Lhota. The last tribe is the Mezami, who^inhabit ten 
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Tillages near Primi ; tlie 7 are all tinder one cMef^ and in 
appearance resemble the Eengma and Serna. 

The Eastern Naga Sub-Family. 

In this family are included all the tribes found in the 
tract lying east of the Hatigorria country extending to the 
Singpho country on the east and bounded on the south by 
the Patkoi range of hills. Within these limits there are 
many different tribes, some of them consisting only of a few 
Tillages, and all, or nearly all, speaking languages unin- 
telligible the one to the other. Within twenty miles of 
country five or six different dialects are often to be found. 
We do not yet possess vocabularies of many of the languages 
spoken in this area, but, so far as our knowledge extends at 
present, a considerable affinity appears to exist among them. 
There is also a great resemblance in the manners and customs 
of the Naga of this tract ; they nearly all expose their dead 
upon bamboo platforms, leaving the body to rot there, the 
skull being preserved in the bone-house, which is to he found 
in nearly every village. Most of the tribes tattoo; the 
tattoo, ak, as it is called, not being given except to men 
w’ho bave killed an enemy. In several of the tribes the 
women are perfectly naked, in others the men. 

Proceeding in an easterly direction from the Hatigorria 
country, the first tribe we meet are the Tablung Naga, so 
called from their principal village; they are a tribe of 
naked Naga inhabiting about thirty villages, with a popu- 
lation of about 25,000. Yery little is known of these people. 

Next to them come a tribe called Sangloi, the name of 
their principal village ; nothing is known of them, hut they 
are believed to be as numerous as the Tablung Naga. 

The next tribe to the east are the Banfera, Joboka, or 
Abbaypurya tribe ; they bave about twelve villages, with a 
population of some 20,000. Joboka and Banfera are names 
of two of their principal villages. Abbaypurya is a name 
given them by the people of the plains. 

The Mutonia, so called from Muton, their largest village, 

TOL. Xir .— [new SEEIES.] 17 
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are a small tribe with only four villages, and a population of 
about 4,000. 

The Mohongia, who are also called Borduaria and 
Paniduaria, have a population of about 10,000. I have no 
information as to the exact number of their villages, but it 
may be eight or ten. 

The Namsangia, or Jaipuria, as they are also called, 
have probably about thirty villages, with a population of 
25,000 or 30,000. They are the last Naga tribe of im- 
portance to the east, though there are a few broken tribes 
still further to the east of them ; these are of little note, and 
are in subjection to the Singpho. 

The Tai Family. 

This family is but sparsely represented in the tract of 
country under discussion, and the only living members of it 
are the Khampti, Aiton or Shan, and Man, and of these 
there are very few. These people keep up their own customs 
and religion, and are visited from time to time by Buddhist 
priests from Burma. The Ahom also, who are now extinct 
as a race, belonged to this family, as their language shows. 
They and the Khampti have each a character of their own. 

Khampti. 

This tribe is found between Dibrugarh and Sadiya, in the 
Lakhimpur district ; they immigrated about a hundred years 
ago from the Bor Khampti country lying north of Burma 
on the sources of the Irrawaddy. They number probably 
less than 2 000 souls. 

Closely connected with them are the Phakial, a small 
tribe settled on the Dehing river near J aipur ; they seem to 
have acted as envoys between the Ahom of Assam and the 
Shan of Burma. 

Aiton Shans. 

These people are found in the districts of Lakhimpur 
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Sibsagar, and the Naga hills in small detached villages, 
generally situated in forest. Their numbers are probably not 
more than 3,000 ; they are Buddhists, and have preserved 
their own language and customs. Intimately related to 
them are the Man, a small tribe, numbering, perhaps, 2,000, 
who are found in eight or ten small villages at the ’foot of 
the Garo Hills. They have forgotten their own language, 
but have preserved their religion. They are said to “be 
descendants of Shan soldiers who accompanied the Burmese 
when they invaded Assam in 1825 ; they are great hunters 
of elephants and rhinoceros, and used formerly to live in a 
great measure by their skill in the chase; they were also 
employed to check the incursions of the Garo. 

x4.hom. 

The Ahom are now extinct as a race, having abandoned 
their language, religion, and customs, and become merged in 
the Assamese Hindu. I only introduce their name here to 
complete the list of the Tai family, found within the tract I 
am describing. 




Westebn j^aoa Sub-Family. 



The Kachari-Koch Sub-Eamily. The Mikir Sur-Eamily.i 
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The Tai Family. 


Shan Alton. 

Khampti (Dalton). 

j Abom (Dalton). 

Liin 

Hung 

Ling: 

Shong 

Song 

Saiiff 

Sara 

S^m 

Sam 

Sei 

Si 

Si 

Ha 

Ha 
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Ho 

Hok 

Eiik 

Chit 

Tset 

Chit 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet' ' 

Kau 

Kau 

Kau 

Sipling 
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Sip . 

Po 

Po 
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Me 

Me 
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Hong 
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Fai 

Fai 

Ham 

Ham 

'Ham 

Phadek 

Wan 

Bhii 

Van 

Lun 

Den 

Hu 

Ho 

Hu 

H'ttdta 

Ta 

Ti 

Ming 

Mu 

KU 

Tin 

Tin 

Tin 

Pra (high tone) 



, Hok 

Nok 

Hukta 

Pra (low tone) 


Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Md 

Pai 

Ka 

Xk " 

Chin 

Kin 

Kin 

Chin 
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Art. IX . — On the Saha, Samvat, and Giqjfa Eras. A Supple- 
ment to his Paper on Indian Chronology. By James 
Fergxjsson, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.P.E.A.S. 


Prefatory Note. 

The following notes on Indian Chronology were written in. 

1874, and were originally intended for the pages of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Before, however, 
they were printed off, I received a letter from Dr. Biihler, 
of Bombay, in answer to one I had written to him, on 
hearing a rumour that he had found Kanishka’s name in 
one of the Puranas. I consequently refrained from publish- 
ing them, till it was known what bearing this discovery 
might have on the questions at issue. In order to ventilate 
the question, however, I had them printed, and in March, 

1875, circulated them among my friends. As nothing has 
since been heard of Dr. BiihleFs discovery, and recent ex- 
cavations in Afghanistan throw new light on the question, 
I now submit them for republication where they were 
originally intended to appear. 


During the eleven years that have elapsed since I read to ; 
the Society my paper on Indian Chronology,^ some discoveries ? 
have been made and new facts brought to light, which ' 
have an important bearing on the subject. It seems it. 
may now, consequently, be expedient to add a postscript or 
supplement to that paper, indicating how far they confirm or 
modify the views there put forward. I am the more induced 

* Published in YoL lY. n.s. of the Soeiety*s Journal, pp. 81-137. As that 
article contains all the references required, it will not be necessary to repeat them 
all here, but only such as have special reference to the new' matter now brought 
forward. 
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to attempt this, because I fancy that the mystery that has 
hung over the institution of the Eras of Yikramaditya and 
Salivahana can now be cleared up, though it has hitherto 
misled and puzzled all Indian archaeologists since the days 
when Wilford wrote his celebrated article on the subject, in 
the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, published in 1807. 

Of the new facts directly bearing on this subject, the most 
important is the discovery by Gren. Cunningham of a number 
of dated inscriptions, found at Mathura and in the Punjab, 
containing the name of the great Buddhist King Kanishka 
and those of his immediate successors. 

These were first translated by Professor Dowson some time 
after my paper was read, and were published in the following 
volume of the Journal of this Society. They have since then 
been carefully revised by the General himself, and republished 
. in the third volume of his Archaeological Reports, pp. 29 et 
;seqq[. Their results have also been given to the world by Mr. 
Thomas, in his Essay on Ancient Indian Weights, forming 
the Introduction to Marsden, pp. 46 et seqq. 

Practically, the result is the following list of Kings, copied 
from the last-named authority : 

Indo-Scythian Inscriptions. 

In the Jndo-Fdli Alphabet, 

Mahdrdja Kanishka, Samvat9, 

Mahdi'dja Devaputra Buvishka, Sammt 39. 

Maharaja Rajatiraja Deyap-utra Suvishka* Sammt 41, 
Maharaja Bunshka, Sammt 4%. 

Maharaja. Fdjdtirdja Deyaptjtra Tdsufdeva), BamatAi, 
Mahdrdja Ydsudeva, Bamvat 
Mahdrdja Fdjatirdjay Shahi, Ydsudeva, Bamvat Z^, 

Fdja Ydsudeva, Bamvat 2%, 

h the Bahtrian-Fdli Alphabet, 
f Bah^walptir. Maharaja Bajadiraja Devaputra Kanishka, 

^ j Samvat 11, on the 28tb of the (Greek) month of Dsesiiis. 

^ ^ Maniky^la Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka^ Gushana samvardhaka, 

^ j Increaser of the dominioE of the Gnshans’’ (Knshans). Smnvat 18. 

^ Wardak Tase. Maharaja rajatiraja Bmeshka, Bamvat 51, 15th of Arteinisius, 
la addition to these Baktriaii-R51i inscriptions, we haye a record of a king 
called Moga (Moa?), on a copper plate from Tasila, wherein the Bab'ap Liako 
Kusuluko (Kozola ?) speaks of the 78th year of the ‘‘great king, the great Mogaj' 
on the 5th of the month of Panmmns. 


Kanishka, 

Huyishica. 


Tasudeya. 
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ill addition to the inscriptions l)eariiig these names, Geo. 
Onnningham quotes a great number of others, with dates in 
the same Samvat Era, extending from the year 5 to the 
year 281 , but without any Mngs^ names in them. Their 
purport, however, and the form of the characters used, he 
considers sufficient to show that they form a connected 
series dating from one and the same Era, whatever that 
maybe.' 

Professor Dowson and General Cunningham unhesitatingly 
adopt the Samvat of TikramMitya, b.c, 56, as the Era indi- 
cated ill the inscriptions. Mr. Thomas does not say so ex-* 
pressly in the Introduction above referred to ; but in a letter 
he wrote to the Academy in December, 1874, he places them, 
for reasons there given at length, as all anterior to the Saka 
Era, A.D. 79. My conviction, on the contrary, is that they 
all date from the last-named Era, which I believe was, in 
fact, established by King Eanishka, who himself was a 
Saka king. It took, apparently, the name by wbich it is 
generally known from the fact that it was introduced into 
India during the reign of Sata Kami II. of the Andhra 
dynasty of the Dekhan, and who was consequently chief of 
the S^tavahana ^ or Salivahana race. He reigned, as I | 
showed in mj last paper (p. 122), a.d. 64 to 120. 

In the first place, what we know of Kanishka is that he 
was not only one of the greatest Kings of the north of India, 
but that he was one of the most zealous Buddhists, If he 
was not the introducer, he was certainly the establisher of 
that religion in the north. He held the third, or, as some 
call it, the fourth, Convocation of Buddhism, and, with the 
assistance of Nagarjuna, spread that religion into Thibet and 
beyond the Himalayas. To assert that such a King as this 
w'ould condescend to adopt an Era established by a Brahma-, 
nical King of Ujjain from which to date his edicts and 
inscriptions, is so utterly incredible that it would require i 
the very strongest evidence to induce any one to adopt it.t 
That George III. should have adopted the French Eepublican " 
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Era, and dated Hs coins and Acts in tlie years 5 or 9 of the 
‘‘Republique line et indivisible/^ is intelligible eiiouob 
though unlikely, because in Europe dates from Eras have 
been so long in use that they are indispensable necessities 
and must be used. But India in those days had no such 
user. Every reign was sufficient for itself, and, so far as we 
know, no Indian inscription or coin had any other date than 
. that of the reign of the king in which it was made, till after 
the Christian Era. Under these circumstances, the idea of 
'Kanishka adopting the Vikramaditya Samvat is, to say the 
least of it, most improbable. 

The use of the term Samvat or Samvatsara may at first 
sight look like an argument in favour of the view adopted by 
Professor Dowson and General Cunningham ; but the latter 
term (of which the former is merely an abbreviation) mean- 
ing simply year, it might be applied to any year or era, 
dating from any event. We find, indeed, Samvatsara con- 
tinually used with Saka, and in inscriptions recording only 
the year of the reign of some king. In modern times, it is 
true, the term Samvat is applied almost exclusively to the 
Era of Vikramaditya, and, when used without qualifica- 
tion, is always understood to apply to that Era as contra- 
distinguished from Saka or Saka Kala, which is as generally 
^ applied to the Era of Salivahana. Samvat is equally 
J applied to the Ballabhi ^ Era ; and K]§,la to that of the 
I Guptas ^ and other Eras. The two words appear in fact to 
be used as we employ Era and Epoch, and without some 
distinctive qualification convey no distinct meaning or date. 

This is so clear as to be hardly doubtful, and indeed Gen. 
Cunningham does not dispute it ; but, he argues, this cannot 

i be the Saka Era of a.d. 79, as we are quite certain that 
Eanishka flourished long before that date.^’ ^ This, no 
doubt, is the generally-received opiniorf ; but when it is care- 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Yol. i. p. 801, and in all those copperplate grants in J.R.A.S 
Vol. I. N.s. p. 250, etc. 

2 J.B.B.R.A.S. vol. Yiii. p. 124. Joniml Asiatique, 4th series, yoI. iy. pp. 
282, 285, etc. 

® Archieological Reports, vol. iii. p. 45. 
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fully looked into, neitlier Lassen^ nor General Gimningliara 
seem able to adduce any data to establish this on any sound 
basis of fact The evidence, such as it is, is purely JJ’umis- 
inatic, and this of a more than usually unsatisfactory nature* 
So long as the investigation is confined to the Baktrian Kings,, 
the se€|iience is clear, and the dates certain, within very 
narrow limits, till after Pantaleoa or Hermseus, 120 to 130 
B.c.® We then get among a set of barbarian kings, who 
copied the Greek coins more or less perfectly or intelligently, 
but in such a manner that neither the sequence nor the 
dates can be determined with anything like certainty; 
and during the whole period which elapsed between the 
fall of the Grmco-Baktrian Kingdom and the reign of 
Kanishka there is not one name, except that of Gondophares,: 
that we ever heard of before, nor one event which can be 
syncbronized with anything known from any other history. .: 
The Chinese, it is true, tell us of the invasion of the Yuechi 
and other Scythian tribes, which during that period pushed 
the Greek dynasties out of Baktria towards India, and 
gradually established themselves within the line of the 
Indus, and founded kingdoms in India itself ; but they do 
not mention a single king or individual whose name can be 
satisfactorily identified with any name, on any coin, or in 
any inscription ; nor is there any event mentioned by them 
which corresponds with anything we gather from Indian 
sources. 

As long ago as 1841, Wilson'^ had recognized more than 
fifteen Barbarian kings as reigning in the north«west of 
India between Pantaleoa and Kanishka ; allowing these 
only thirteen years apiece, they are suflicient to occupy! 
the 200 years (120+ '^'0) that existed between these two j 
kings, on the idea that Kanishka was the founder of the' 

^ Iiidisclie Altertlnamslainde, vol. ii. p. 411 et seqq. 

- Cunningliara’s most recent discussion of this question is in a series of papers in ■ 
the recent volumes of the Numismatic Chronicle ; but its details are frequently ! 
referred to and enforced in his Geography of Ancient India and Ai'choeological I 
Reports. 

3 Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. 300, 

^ Ariana Antiqua, p. 300 et seqq. 
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Saka Era.^ Many more names have since been added, and 
to compress the whole within a century, which the Samvat 
theory involves, is so contrarj?' to all experience, that, with- 
out some direct testimony in its favour, this view may safely 
be rejected. 

In this maze of conjectures there is one fact we can rely 
upon. In a Tope which Kanishka built at Manikyala, he 
buried, along with many of his own, seven coins of the 
Roman Consular period.^ These have been identified by 
Raoul Rochette and others, and it has been ascertained that 
they extend down to a.u.c. 711, or b.c. 43.^ But these 
foreign coins are so worn with use as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable, while his own are fresh. Some considerable 
time must therefore have elapsed before they reached India 
in that condition. How long w^e must allow for this it is 
impossible to say ; but this at least is certain, Kanishka was 
living and on the throne after b.c. 43. But in so far as this 
evidence goes, it is just as likely he may have been there 
100 or 150 years after that time as 10 or 15 years. 

No one has yet ventured to suggest any good reason why 
Kanishka should select seven wTetched, worn silver Consular 
coins of Rome, to bury with his own gold pieces, when he 
could have selected hundreds of better examples from the 
Greek and Baktrian mintages at his command. It certainly 
was not their beauty, or value, nor their rarity, for at that 
,time, after the defeat of Crassus, he might have got Roman 
’Coins by the bushel if he wanted them. They evidently had 
■some sacred value independent of any numismatic considera- 
tions. They might have been the peculium of some Buddhist 
apostle who travelled in foreign parts — who went, perhaps, 
as far as Rome — or who acquired sufficient sanctity to be 
honoured by a Tope — but that could hardly have been within 
a century after his death. The case is different with the 

Ttiomas’s list, publislied in Ms edition of Prinsep, voi. ii, p. 178 et seqq., con- 
tains 38 names, of which probably 24 may be ascribed to the Grajco-Baktrian 
Kingdom, the remaining 14 are Barbaric Kings ; but how many more there may 
be we do not yet know. 

2 J.A.S.B. vol. hi. p. 659, pi. xxxxv, 

3 Joimnal des Sayans, 1836, p. 74 ; Thomas’s Prinsep, vol. i. p. 148. 
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Eoraan gold coins recently found in Afghanistan; they are 
the best, and most valuable of the age to which they belong, 
and worthy of being associated, as they are found, with those 
of Kanishka. Be this, however, as it may, until it can be 
shown that these Consular denarii were placed in this Tope 
Ibr some secular purpose, and not because they had become 
sacred from the use they had been put to, or from having be- 
longed to some person who had become sacred, their value as 
-an indication of the date of the Tope, or of' its builder, is nil, 
and may safely be put on one side, for the present at least. 

As hinted above, we find the name of Gondophares among 
the list of kings who reigned in the north-west of India, 
certainly subsequent to the fall of the Greek dynasties, and 
as certainly anterior to Kanishkad 

Now the name is familiar to us as that of a king to whom 
St Thomas is said to have gone, and by whom, according to 
others, he was murdered. All that is related of his mission 
to India may probably be mere legendary fables, and which 
I certainly do not intend to attempt to investigate here. 
The one point that bears on our argument is that the legend 
— assuming it to be such— was probably invented in the 
second or third century after the Christian Era. The 
traditions are repeated as established facts by Eusebius^ 
and Socrates in the fourth.^ Whether true or not, it seems 
more than probable that those who related or invented these 
legends — probably in Babylonia at an early age — must have 
known who was the king reigning at Taxila at the time St. 
Thomas is supposed to have visited the East. That certainly 
was after a.d. 33, probably before A.n, 50. 

The one point that interests us here is the inquiry whether 
those who wrote the history or invented the legend of St. 
Thomas, had the means of knowing what was the name of 
the king who ruled the north-west of India between these 
dates. For more reasons than it is worth while to adduce 
here, my conviction is, that ample means were available for 

^ IVilson’s Ariana Antiqiia, p, 340 ; Thomas’s Priasep, vol. ii. p, 214. 

® Hist. Eccles. i, 13, hi. 

3 Hist. Eccies. i. 19. 

YOU XII. — [nJEW SEXIES.] is ' , 
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this purpose; and, if this is so, it is inconceiTable that ther 
should have neglected them, and attached a wrong name to 
the legend. If this is so, it is almost impossible that 

Kanishka could have ascended the throne before a.b. 79^ 
/because, if this can be maintained, we have to find room 
for the whole Kadphises group of Kings between Gondo- 
iphares and his accession. The difficulty is thus rather the 
j other way, and certainly under no circumstances, if this view 
of the case be correct, could Kanishka have ascended the 
throne much before A.D. 79. 

Quite recently, Mr. W*. Simpson, in excavating the Ahin 
Posh Tope, near Jellalabad, found in the centre of it a relic 
chamber, in which were deposited eighteen gold coins lying 
loose, in excellent preservation, and two more in a small 
gold reliquary. Of these, ten belonged to Kadphivses; six 
to Kanerki or Kanishka ; one of them had an image of 
Buddha on the reverse, with his name in Greek characters ; 
one was of Oerke or Huvishka, and three were Eoman. Of 
these last one was of Domitian, another of Trajan, and the 
/; third of the Empress Sabina, the wife of Hadrian. The 
; last-named, which is very much wmrn, proves that the Tope 
could not have been erected before 120 a.d. and may be as 
late as 140 or even 150.^ 

The first inference from this is, that it is, to say the least 
of it, most extremely improbable that the age of great 
Kanishka should be so distant from that of this Tope, as the 
Mathura inscription, above quoted, would make him, if the 
inscriptions were dated from the Vikramaditym Samvat. 
9 and 18 from that Era would place him 47 and 38 b.c., and 
adding the age of the Tope, as ascertained from the coins, 

I would make the interval 170 to 190 years, which is certainly 
too great. If, however, the inscriptions are dated from the 
, Saka Era, these numbers would be 88 and 97 a.d., and allow- 
|ing for the Huviska date, 47-48, equally 126-127 a.d. would 
accord perfectly with the date arrived at from the Eoman 
coins — 130 to 140 a.d. 

^ These particulars are taken from a paper by Dr. Hoernle, supplemented by 
one by General Cunningham, reported in the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for March to August, 1879, p. 205, et seq^c^. 
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Anotlier excavation, wliicli has recently been made in the 
same n(?iglibourlioocl, confirms this view in a most satisfactory 
nianiier. While Hr. Simpson was excavating the Ahin Posh 
Tope, Mr. Beglar was employed by General Cunningiiani to 
explore another at Ali Musjid. In this, I learn from a 
private letter from the General, he found three gold coins 
of BAZO AHO, or Vasiideva, to whose age he consequenth’ 
ascribes its erection. Ifow if we assume that the Vasudeva 
inscriptions at Mathura are from the Vikramaditya Samvat, 
his dates 83 and 93 would correspond with 27 and 42 a.d., 
and if this was the case, it seems most strange that no coin 
of his was found in the Ahin Posh Tope. If, on the con- 
trary, however, he used the Saka Era, these dates would be 
162 and 177 a.d., which would at once account for their 
absence there, and give us a reasonable limit in the other 
direction for the date of that Tope. 

At the time General Cunningham sent me this infor- 
mation, he sent me six photographs of the Ali Musjid Tope, 
and so far as I can form an opinion, from its architecture 
and the sculptures with which it is adorned, the difficulty is 
now all the other way. These represent the doctrines of an 
advanced Mahay an a school, such as is not found in India in 
any case before the fourth or fifth centimes, and though it 
is probable that this form of Buddhism was introduced 
earlier in Gandhara than in India proper, the difficulty is ' 
to iiiiderstand how this Ali Musjid Tope can be so early as ? 
even 177 a.d. If it were in India, any one who has studied 
the subject would certainly believe it was one or two centuries 
more modern. 

Although these two discoveries of coins may not in them- 
selves be sufficient to prove, absolutely, that all the Mathura 
dates are from the Saka Era, with the other evidence adduced, 
they make out so strong a case that it seems almost im- 
possible to doubt its being so. If this is admitted, it follows , 
as a matter of course that the Vikramaditya Samvat was not ] 
known till long after the age of the great King of TFjjain,^ 
in the sixth century, from whom its name was derived. ^ 

One other curious piece of evidence bearing on this subject 
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lias recently been brought to light. In one of the iuscrip. 
tions copied from the Badami caves by Mr. Burgess, and 
translated by Prof. Eggeling in the number for November, 
1874, of the Indian Antiquary, the date is given in the 
following terms : Sri Mangalisvara, who in the 12th year 
' of his reign — 500 years having passed since the coronation 
^ of the King of the Sakas.^^ ^ Here, therefore, in an iiiscrip- 
.tion which is older than any manuscript we now possess, we 
have a distinct statement that it was not an}’^ defeat of the 
Sakas, but the inauguration of one of their Kings, that gave 
rise to the Era — -and who was that King ? I do not think 
any one at all familiar with the history of India about this 
Era would hesitate long in fixing on Kanishka, and with the 
evidence of his own dates, and that above adduced, the fact 
seems to me to be established almost beyond dispute ; more 
particularly if it can be shown, as I hope to do presently, 
that the Vikramaditya Sam vat was not invented till long after 
^ Kanishka^s time. 

Yikramabitya Sam vat. 

If the above reasoning is sufficient to make out even a 
prim& facie case in favour of the institution of the Saka Era 
by Kanishka, it only tends to make the origin of the Vikra- 
mdditya Samvat more and more mysterious. That a con- 
queror should seek to commemorate his accession to power 
by the institution of an Era, is an intelligible historical event; 
but there is in this case no hint of rival kings or rival eras, 
and nothing that has come to light since I last wrote on the 
subject now induces me to modify what I then said (pp. 
^131, 2). No authentic traces then existed of any King 
I bearing the name or title of Vikramaditya having lived in 
the first century before Christ, and none have since been 
; brought to light ; nor has it been possible to point to any 
^ event as occurring b.c. 56 which was of sufficient import- 
ance to give rise to the institution of an era for its com- 
memoration. 

^ Archasological Report on tke Districts of Beldam and Kuladii, London, 
1876, p. 24. . ^ ^ 
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Finding no other plausible suggestion available in 1869, I 
was induced to adopt the theory proposed by Mr. Justice 
Xewton, to the effect that the Era of 56 b.c. was instituted 
by Xahapana, the Viceroy of some foreign King called 
Kshaharatra/ who was all-powerful in the west some time 
not very distant from the Christian Era before or after. He, 
at all events, was the first of the line of Sah Kings, so called, 
of Guzerat, and it certainly is from his Era, or that of his 
master, that all their coins are dated. Further familiarity 
with the inscriptions and with the architecture of the western 
caves appears to me to have rendered this view untenable. 
The architectural evidence has been developed in my volume 
on Indian Architecture since published. The historical is 
mainly based on the celebrated Junaghur inscription of 
Kudra Dama, which is dated in the year 72 from the same 
Era from which all the coins of these kings are dated. In it 
he boasts that, after twice conquering the S4ta Kami, Lord 
of Dakshindpatha, he did not completely destroy him on 
account of their near connexion, and thus obtained glory. 
And he boasts of conquering, among other countries, Anupa, 
SaurS-shtra, Asva Kutcha, Kukura, Aparanta, etc.^ 

A little further on in our history, Gotamiputra, in whose 
reign the Era was established which was afterwards adopted 
by the Guptas and Ballabhis, boasts, in an inscription in a 
cave at Xassick, that he had conquered among others ail the 
countries above enumerated, and as having re-established thej 
glory of the Satavahana dynasty, and destroyed the race 
Khagarata.^ All this reveals a state of matters that will jio'i 
accord with the Yikramaditya Era, but does perfectly agreel 
with that of SMivahana, 

Assuming that the Sata Kami dynasty is correctly repre- 
sented in the Puranas, as enumerated by me in my previous 
essay at p. 122, and which I see no reason for doubting, 
Kudra Dama would, on the assumption that the dates were 
Yikramaditya Samvat, have been reigning a.b. 16 (72 — 56), 

i J.B.B.E.A.S. voi. V. p. 53. 

- J.B.B.R.A S. voL viii. p. 119, 

J.B.B.E.A.S. vol. ix. p, 23S. See al$o Bbandarkar, MS. translation. 
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immediately after tke establishmeiit of the dynasty, and 
before the long and prosperous reign of Sata Kami IL 
which could hardly have taken place had his family been 
smitten so early in their career. But if we assume that it 
was in 151 a.d. (79 + 72), it would coincide with the reign of 
the third king of that name, and at a time when, so far as 
we can judge from the length of the reigns, and the careless 
way they are enumerated in the Puranas, the fortunes of the 
family were considerably depressed ; and it is little more than 
a century and a half after this time that Gotamiputra 
restored the fortunes of his family. Had three hundred 
years elapsed between these two events, the family could 
never have attained the position it did. 

Another point of more importance is that the dates on the 
Sah coins — from whatever era they are calculated — extend 
only to 270-'71, or very doubtfully to 292.^ If these are 
from the Vikramklitya Sam vat, they must have ceased to 
reign in a.d. 214, or at the latest 236, and there would have 
been no Khagaratas for Gotamiputra to humble after 312. 
On the other hand, if calculated from a.d. 79, their final 
extinction would have been in 349, or at latest 371. So that, 
Uhough humbled by Gotamiputra, they overlap the Gupta 
Era to some extent, which it seems is almost indispensable to 
; account for the mode in which the Sah coins overlap and run 
into those of the Gupta series, on which Mr. Thomas so 
strongly, and, it appears to me, so correctly insists.^ 

This substitution of the Saka Era for the Samvat brings 
wbat we know of the history, with what we learn from the 
inscriptions, and gather from the coins, so completely into 
accordance, that I can hardly doubt now that it is the 
correct view of the matter, and certainly more in accordance 
I with the facts than that I previously adopted, 
j Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be as well 
I to point out that the new Samvat or Era, a.d. 319, which was 
I established in the reign of Gotamiputra, and from which the 

^ J.B.B.E.A.S. voL -viii. p. 28. 

2 Essay on the Sah Kings of Sanrastra, J.E,A*S. VoL XIL p. 16; and 
J.A.S.B. Yol. sxiv. p. o03 ; see also Thomas's Prinsep, yoI. ii. p. 95. 
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Guptas and BallabHs afterwards dated tlieir inscriptioiiSj 
does not at all necessarily date from the accession of the 
]dng, nor his demise, nor from any event that took place 
during his reign. It seems simply to have been four cycles, 
of 60 years each, after Saka — 79 + 60x4. That the people 
who then ruled Western India were Yavanas, Sakas, Tiirusli- 
cas, and other tribes of Scythian origin, is abundantly clear 
from histoiy, as well as from all the ethnological and religious 
data we can gather; and the cycle of 60 years is, and always 
was, the favourite and general mode of reckoning with 
themd To enable the dates in the new era to be easily con- 
vertible into those of the old, it was necessary some even 
number should be adopted, and that is what was apparently 
done on this occasion. 

If this last prop is knocked away, I am not aware of any 
direct evidence for the existence of a Vikramaditya Era in 
the first century b.c., nor for so long a time afterwards, so 
long indeed that it seems impossible to connect the two. 
Bhau Daji, for instance, says he knows of no inscription 
dated in this Sam vat before the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era and, whatever may be said of his deficiencies 
in other branches of the subject, few men were so familiar^ 
with the data and more capable of giving an opinion on 
this subject. General Cunningham goes nearly as far. He 
says the Samvat of Vikramaditya was not used as early asj 
826;'^ though, somewhat inconsistently, lie says in the same; 
volume, that the earliest inscription he knows dated in the] 

1 Le mot samvatsara signxfie annee; c’est comme, si on disait revolutions 

annuolles. Ce sainvatsara esfc fonde siu* la marclie de Jnpiter et du Soleil. . . , 
Sa revolution est de soixaiite ans, voila pourquoi on le nornmc Schadabda (it 
sboiild be Sbasbtvabda, from ‘sixty,’ and ‘yeixr’), d’un mot qui 

sigiiibe Hoixante ans.” To this M. Reinaud adds in a note : — ‘‘ II me seuible 
resulter de I’ensemble du passage que le cycle sexagesimal non seulemeiit 
etoit propre a une eertaine partie de I’lnde, mais qu’il etoit d’line institution 
recente. Le calciil preseute par Albyroimy me fait croire qu’il conimenca seule-; 
ment Fan 959 de notre ere. C’est eii Chine que ce cycle a pris naissance ; il y; 
est d’nn usage immemorial .” — Journal Asiaiique^ series iv. vol. iv. pp. 281-2, | 
In this conjecture M. Eeinaud seems certainly. to be mistaken. 959 may be the.| 
year of its application to the Samvat of Vikramdditya, as we hope to sbowi 
presently ; but it was applied to the Gupta Samvat in 319 a.d. ^ 

J.lbB.li.A.S. vol. ix. p. 242. 

2 Archamlogical Reports, vol. ii. p. 26$. 
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Vikrama Era is 811 or a.d. 754.^ As lie does not say, how, 
ever, wliat inscription he refers to, we may suspect his first 
assertion is the more correct one, till proof to the contrary 
is adduced. So far as I know, no inscription of so early a 
date has yet been published ; and, if this is so, it is almost 
inconceivable that an era established before the birth of 
Christ could have lain so long dormant, and then have been 
so curiously revived, and so generally adopted. 

Assuming, for the nonce, that what was said above is 
sufficient to explain, at least provisionally, the origin of the 
Saka Era, the solution of the difficulties regarding the rival 
Era will, I believe, be found in the correct interpretation of 
two passages in the Raja-Tarangini, combined with one in 
Albiruni. 

The first in the Kashmir history, when narrating the events 
of the Aditya dynasty, which certainly did not commence 
before the middle of the fourth century, it is said, Ayant 
fait venir ensuite, d^un autre pays, Pratapaditya parent du 
roi VicramS.ditya, ils le sacrerent souverain de TEmpire, 
D’autres induites en erreur ont ecrit que ce VicramMitya 
.-fut le meme que combattit les Qakas ; mais cette version est 
rejetee.’^^ 

Some way further on, under the following dynasty, or that 
of the Gonei’dya line restored, we have; ^"Dans le ineme 
temps — the death of Hiranya — Theureiix Vicramaditya, 
appele d’une autre nom Harcha, rdunit comma Empereur a 
ITdjdjayini Tempire de FInde sous un seul parasol. . . . 

‘^Employant la fortune comme moyen d'utilite il fit 
fleurir les talents, c’est ainsi qu^encore aujourd'hui les 
hommes de talent se trouvent la tete haute au milieu des 
riches. 

“Ayant d^abord detruit les Qakas, il rendit leger le fardeau 
^ Arcii. Keports, vol. ii. p. 68. 

2 Troyer’s translation of tlie Eaja Tarangini, toL ii. p. 43. In Wilson’s 
translation it^ is said, “ A different monarch from the Saccari Vicramaditya, 
though sometimes erroneously identified with that prince.” — Asiatic Eesearolies, 
Tol. XV. p. 32. 
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de Fa^uvre de Hari, qxii doit descendre sur la terro pour ex- 
terminer les MletcKhas/^ ^ 

Before going further, it may be as well to point out what 
appears to be a fair inference from the above. That the 
first Vikramaditya, the friend of PratapMitya, was so near 
in date the second — ^he, in fact, appears to have been his 
grandfather — as to be confounded with him, and to have the 
name of Sakari applied to him, which in fact belonged to his 
grandson, the real destroyer of the Sakas. 

The passage in Albiruni is to the following effect : L’ere 
de Saca, nonimee par les Indiens SacakWa, est posterieure a 
celle de VicramMitya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom dhin 
prince qui a regrie sur les contrees situees entre Flndiis et la 
mer (le Golf du Bengale). Sa residence etait placee au centre 
de FEmpire (Muttra?), dans la contree nominee Aryavartha,; 
Les Indiens le font naitre dans une classe autre que celle 
des (Kchatrias?) quelques-uns pretendent quTl etait Soudra 
et origin aire de la ville de Mansoura. II y en a meme qui| 
disent quTl n^etait pas de race Indienne, et quTl tirait son 
origine des regions occidentales. Les peuples eurent beaucoup 
a souffrir de son despotisme, jusqu’d ce quTl leur vint du^ 
secours de FOrient. Vicramaditya marcha centre lui, mit souf 
armee en deroiite, et le tua sur le territoire de Korour, situej 
entre Moultan et le Chateau de Louny. Cette epoque de-^ 
vint celebre, d cause de la joie, que les peuples ressentirent 
de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour ere, principalement 
chez les astronomes.^^ ^ 

He then goes on to point out that, because of the distance 
of time between the Saba and Samvat Eras (136 years), this 
could not be the celebrated Vikramaditya, and, according to 
the system in vogue in his time, it was of course impossible 
to reconcile the date with the facts. I do not, think, however, 
that any one who is even moderately acquainted with the 

^ Zoe. cit. p. 76. 

® Reinaud. Extraits d’ Albiruni, Journal Asiatique, 4th serie, tom. iv. p. 282, 
The principal passages bearing on the subject have already been printed in this 
Journal by Mr. Thomas, Tol. XII. pp. 14 and 44; so that it will not be 
necessary to repeat them here ; hut the whole chapter ought to he read by every 
one who wishes to understand how confused and artificial the whole system of eras 
was among the Hindus in Albiruni’s time. 
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medteval history of India, and the part the Sakas played 
after the time of the Andhras,^ can doubt that these two 
accounts refer to the same events. The first question, there- 
fore, is to ascertain their real date, the second to find out 
when and why it was altered. 

In my previous essay (p. 100) I set down the date of 
Vikrainaditya’s death as occurring a.d. 630. To this I shall 
return presently ; but, meanwhile, in order to make clear 
what follows, it may be expedient to assume that this was 
erroneous to the extent of, say 20 years, and that that event 
^ took place a.d. 650, or thereabouts. The battle of Eorftr 
and the extermination of the Sakas may, therefore, have 
occurred 544, when Sri Harsha YikramMitj^a was in the 
I plenitude of his power, as evidenced by his having in that 
J year established his servant Matri Gupta on the throne of 
Kashmir, 

Assuming this for the nonce, what appears to have hap- 
pened is this. About or before the year a.d. 1000 the 
struggle with the Buddhists was over, and a new era was 
opening for the Hindu religion, and a revival among the 
Hindu dynasties;® and it was then determined to reform 
the Calendar in a sense favourable to the new state of 
’:afiifirs. The Era then most in use was that of Saka, 
i established, as I believe, by the Buddhist Eanishka, and 
Icertainly generally used by Buddhists in all their inscrip- 
Itions. It was consequently deemed necessary to institute 
some new era to supersede it. That of 319 had also been em- 
ployed by Buddhists, but the Guptas had at that time passed 
away, and so had the Ballabhis, and both were insignificant 
and of doubtful orthodoxy. Their Era would not therefore 
suit. The old Eras — the Kali Yug, Mahabharata, etc. — as 
Albiruni says, involved such lengthened periods, ^^qu’on 
avait renonc4 a en faire usage. ® In consequence of this, in 
looking back through their history for some name worthy to 
dignify the Era, and some event of suflScient importance to 

^ Wilson’s translation of Vislimi Purana, p. 477. 

2 See Walter Elliot, T.E.A.S. YoL IV. p. 10 et seqq. 

3 Journal Asiati^ue, loc. di. p. 280. 
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mark its commencement, they hit on the name of Tikruma- 
ditya as the most illustrious known, and his victory of 
Korur as the most important event of his reign. 

The date, however, of that battle (a.b. 544) was too recent 
for their purpose. Tliere were numberless events anterior to 
that time, which had not been forgotten, and required to be 
dated, and if they adopted it literally, they must have counted 
backwards from it, as well as forwards, as we do from the 
Christian Era ; and no chronologer in his senses would do 
this if he could help it.^ They consequently established 
two new Eras. First by adding 10 cycles of 60, or 600 
years to the date of 544, establishing one dignified by the 
name of Vikramaditya 56 years b.c. They then introduced 
another 10 centuries, or 1000 years/ before the same date, or 
456 B.c., and called it that of Harsha, from the other half of 
his name. The latter never came much into use, and we . 
only know of its existence from Albiriini. The former' 
eventually superseded all others in Hindu chronology. 

The following two passages extracted from Albirimi’s 
celebrated work are sufficient to show how absolute the 
confusion was in the Hindu mind with regard to eras and 
epochal dates, at the time he wrote (a.d. 1032). He does 
not profess to understand them himself, and it is consequently 
only from extraneous information that we can now make 
anything of them ; but properly used they do seem to throw 
very considerable light on several vexed questions of Indian 
chronology. The first is as follows : 

‘^On emploi ordinairement les eres de Sri Harscha, de 
Vicramaditya, de Saca, de Ballabha, et des Gouptas.’^ — p. 280. \ 

D’apres cela en s’eii tenant a Tan 400 de Tan de Yezderdjed, | 
on se troiive sous Tannee 1488 de Fere de Sri Harscha — Fan j 
1088 de Fere de Vicramaditya — ^I’an 953 de F^re de Saca — 

1 In order to illustrate what is meant by this, ! may mention that when inves- 
tigating- chronological questions, before writing ray work on the True Principles ■ 
of Beauty in Art/’ I found the inconvenience so great, that I was induced to pro- 1 
pose the introduction of a Decimal Era, 10,000 years b.c. The first year of Christ \ 
was consequently 10,001. The present year 11,880. In other words, hy adding I 
one digit to the left, the whole was reduced to a consecutive series from before 1 
the oldest date known to the present date, A simplification, the advantage of | 
which it is not easy to overestimate. ^ 
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Tan 712 de T^re de Ballabba, et de celle des Goiiptas.’'— 
Journal Asiatique, series iv* voL ir. p. 286» 

Then follows : 

Dejd je me suis excuse sur Fimperfeotion de ce qui est 
dit ici et j'ai averti que les resultats que je presente offrait 
quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui excddent celui de cent. 
Je ferai remarquer de plus que j’ai vu les Indiens lorsqu'ils 
. veulent remarquer la prise de Soumenat (par Mahmoud 
le Grhaznevide) evenement qui en lieu Fan 416 de Fhegire 
(Janvier, 1026 de j.o.) et Fan 947 de Fere de Saca. Je les 
ai YUS ecrire 242 puis au dessoiis 606 puis encore 99 enfin 
additioner le tout ensemble ; ce qui donne F^re de Saca. On 
pent enduire de que le nombre 242 indique les annees qui 
precedent Fepoque ou les Indiens commencerent a se servir, 
d’un cycle de cent et que cet usage commen 9 a avec Fere des 
Gouptas. D’apres cela le nombre 606 indiquerait les Sam- 
vatsaras de cent complets, ce qui porterait cbaque Samvatsara 
a 101. Quant au nombre 99 oe seraient les annees quine 
sont ecoulees du Samvatsara non encore revoluF ^ — Journal 
Asiatique, 4 serie, tom. iv. 

In all this mass of confusion there seem to be only two 
facts that come out with any clearness. The first, as men- 
tioned above, is that the 240 years, or with the Lokakala 242 
I — was 4 cycles of 60 years added arbitrarily to the Saka Era 
Iwithout any special reference to any historical event, by a 
^cythic or Turanian people who were in the habit of using 
|that cycle, and thus most appropriate to the Buddhists. The 
600 years, or 606 with the Lokakala, was a most ingenious 
invention of the Aryan Brahmans in order to combine their 
own cycle of 100 years with the Buddhist cycle of sixty, and 
the only question is, w^hen it was invented, and when it 
commenced. It could hardly have been from 319, as 
Albiruni seems to have supposed, for, if General Cunningham 
is correct, we have dates in this Sam vat before 919, or with 
• the Lokakala 927, which, according to this theory, would 
I be the earliest possible date for its establishment (319 + 
I 600=919). Besides, there seems no reason for suj)posing 
^ that the Brahmans ever adopted the Saka Era or its sub- 
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ordinate Gupta Sam vat to date from. It is very much more 
probable that they would employ the 600 years in fixing an 
era 135 years earlier than the Buddhist Saka, and 600 
years before the moat notable event in the reign of the 
great TikramMitya- — the Battle of Korfir, which happened^ 
in 544 A.D, This probability arises almost to a certainty, 
when we find the Brahmans employing ten of their own' 
cycles of 100 years each^ to found a second era 1000 years 
before the same date of 544, or in 456 b,c., and calling it 
also by the first part of the name of that king or Sri Harsha. 

No one pretends that any such era existed in the fifth 
century b.c., and the fact that one of these two eras was 
exactly 600 years, and the other one exactly 1000 years,; 
before 544 a.d. ; and that both were called by the names of ^ 
the great king of Ujjain ; are coincidences so remarkable 
that it seems impossible to account for them, except in some 
such manner as I have suggested. 

The advantage gained by fixing on an earlier date than 
any of the eras currently in use, was evident enough. By 
simply adding 135 to any Saka date, the corresponding 
Samvat date could be obtained ; and by the reverse process 
of deducting 135 years, Samvat dates could be converted into 
those of Saka. So, too, by adding or subtracting 375, Gupta s 
or Ballabhi dates could be converted into those of the new \ 
era. Had the new starting-point been subsequent to either 
of these then fashionable eras, a complication would have 
been introduced which would have been most perplexing. 

If the celebrated Bhoja of Dhar, who is said to have 
ascended the throne about a.d. 1035,^ had been a little 
earlier, I would have been inclined to ascribe the introduction 
of the new era to him. He is fabled to have found and dug 
up the celebrated but long-buried throne of the great Vikra-I 
maditya,^ which I cannot but consider as a metaphorical allu-i 
sion to some such event; and he was certainly one of the| 
most prominent characters in this eleventh century revivaLj 
But I fear his date is too near the time when Albiruni was 


^ Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, voL i p. $00. 

2 Asiatic Researches, yoL is. p, |77; Journ* Asiatiqne, 1844, p. 250. 
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writing his book, for our purposes, and that we must look 
for some earlier king as the originator of the new system. 

In so far as the main argument is concerned, it is of com- 
paratively little consequence by whom, or at what time tliis 
new era was instituted ; meanwhile, however, we get a hint 
of what was going on from Sir Walter Elliot’s paper in our 
4th vol. (p. 14). In Saka 998, a.d. 1076, ^^Kali Yikram, 
with the title of Tribuvana Malla, usurped the kingdom. 
Having set aside the ancient Saka, he established the Vikram 
Saka in his own name.” In another inscription he is de- 
scribed rubbing out the Saka and instituting the Yikram 
Era in its stead ; ” and this seems at that time to have been 
going on everywhere. It may, however, have been changed 
earlier by others, but it certainly was about this time that 
the permanent change was effected. 

The most tangible objection to this view of the matter — ^but 
it is much less serious than it at first sight appears — is the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the date of the Battle of Korfir (544) 
with what we know is Yikram^ditya’s date. In my previous 
paper it was fixed, principally on two statements of Hiouen- 
Thsang. Speaking in 640, he says : “ Suivant la tradi- 
tion, le trone etait occupe, il j a soixante ans, par uii roi 
nomme Siladitya.” And on the next page he speaks of the 
‘^cinqiiante ans qu’il resta siir le trone.” ^ He was the son 
of the celebrated Yikramaditya, and, according to this ac- 
count, 90 years elapsed between his accession to the throne 
and the time when the pilgrim was noting the events. The 
time is long, and Hiouen-Thsang is generally so careless 
about his dates, that we might, if necessary, cut 20 years off 
this period, were it not that the Hindus under the name of 
Chandra Sena give him exactly the same length of years, ^ and 
place his father’s death — though it may be only an accidental 
coincidence — ^in 541.^ For these and other reasons assigned 
in my previous paper, I would willingly let the date remain 

^ Yie de Hiouen-Thsang. toI. x. pp. 204- *5. 

_ 2 He is called Boja by Fexisbtab and other Persian historians, udio assign to 
him the same length of reign, 50 years. — Dow’s translation, yoL i. p. 13. 

® Asiatic Eesearches, vol. ix, p. 175. 
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as I then placed it, till the necessity for its readjustment is 
more clearly shown than it is at present^ 

Even if we adopted this summary process with regard to 
Hiouen-Thsang, the synchronism with the Kashmir dynasties 
would present difficulties not easily overcome* Of course, 
by allowing the Kings of the Gonerdiya dynasty, from 
iregliavahana to Matrigiipta, the full length of reigns 
assigned to them, and shortening those that come after, to 
the accession of Durlabhaverddhana,^ to a proportional extent, 
a synchronism might be established, even if the twenty years 
were retrenched, and it is possible this might represent the 
facts, though it looks improbable. On the whole, I prefer 
assuming that those who set to work to adjust the chronology 
in the tenth or eleyenth century did not know the date of the 
Battle of Kortir within 20 years, and placed it in 544, instead 
of 524, which appears to be the true date.^ 

In whatever manner this little discrepancy of 20 years may 
be accounted for, the great fact still remains, that Sri Ilarsha 
Vikram^ditya Sakari lived and defeated the Sakas at the 
Battle of Korfir, in the first half of the sixth century of our 
Era; and the Hindus, for the sake of adjusting their Eras, 
placed these events in the first century before Christ. This 
is all I care to contend for at present ; for, if it is admitted, 
it gets rid of an immense mass of rubbish which has perplexed 
every inquirer, from the time when "Wilford wrote his cele- 
brated essay on the same subject, to the present day. So 
long as such a monstrous perversion of truth remains unex- 

1 The Ayeen Akhary, vol. ii. p. 49, places Bhowj^s accesslou 48^3 a.b. or 
lilioja is the name the Persians give to Vikramuditya’s son, mid often 
eonfc'ouiid the acts of the one with those of the other. — Ferishtah, Bow's trans- 
ktion, vol. i. p. 13. 

- A.D. 027, instead of 645, as stated in my former paper. For this correction 
I am iTidchted to Gen. Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, p. 01. 

In, order to illustrate how'this might happen, let ns suppose tlie non-Christian 
iiihahitunts of this island, in the time of King Arthur, had wished to establish an 
Era of tlieir owm, independently of the Christian Era. If the Pagan Danes had 
conquered and been unconverted, they certainly would have made the attempt. 
Supposing they had selected the Departure of the Romans, the Battle of Badon 
Hill, or any great national event, at about that distance of time, to staii from, 
— could they have hxed it certainly within 20 years ? I fancy not ; and having 
the Christian Era to guide them, they ought to have done ithnuch more easily 
than the Indians, wRo were ahvays careless and nncritical as to dates or eras. 
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posed, Hindu Chronology is impossible; if it is abolished 
there is -very little difficulty remaining. 

One of the first effects of this clearance of the way, will be 
that a number of small problems that puzzled Albiruni and 
other chronologers will become easily explicable. Take, for 
instance, the Loka Kala. This is described by Albiruni as a 
mode of reckoning among the vulgar, ^^comput du vulgaire,’^ 
as distinguished from that of educated people, and consisted 
in adding one to the hundreds, as Easterns generally do to 
thousands, in order to prevent the last figure being altered, 
— as in the famous instance of the 1001 nights of Arabia— 
and in this instance stopping the calculation at 101,^ as if the 
common people did not require to look beyond that. The 
confusion it introduced is easily understood, and shows how 
careless and unscientific the Indians were in these matters. 
He quotes two instances : one, the distance between the Saka 
Era and that of the Guptas, which we know was 240, 60 x 4, 
neither more nor less ; but according to this absurd mode of 
calculation is made 242. The other instance is an epoch of 
600 years, which Albiruni does not know where to apply, but 
is evidently the 60 x 10 which was used to adjust the Vikra- 
mMitya Samvat to the date of the Battle of Korur, hut is 
here called 606, and fits to nothing. His quoting these two 
illustrations, however, is a satisfactory confirmation of what 
has been above advanced. They are just the two figures 
required to prove the correctness of the theory here advocated. 

It is the same, I believe, with half the figures scattered 
through the pages of Wilford, They may all be true figures, 
but in nine cases out of ten misapplied or misunderstood; 
hut, if any one would take the pains now to readjust them, 
I hardly doubt but that their true application and meaning 
could be found out. But that, I am certainly not going to 
attempt here, though I wish to point it out as a source of 
information available for others. 

The truth of the matter appears to be, Albiruni, like 
Wilford, collected together a vast mass of facts and dates 
connected with Indian Chronology ; but neither of them had 
^ Journal Asxatique, series iy. voL iv. pp. 287-289. 
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any siicli knowledge of the real history of the comitry as 
I would enable them to ascertain their real Talue or sequence. 

We have now access to Wilford^s authorities, and can judge 
how far he was right or wrong. But Albiruni, apparently, 
had access to documents now lost ; and his work, when pub^ 
lislied in extenso, may afford us much additional information ; 
but so far as I can judge from what has been already pub- 
lished, there is not one single fact that can be accepted at 
once, without careful examination, nor is there one that is of 
much value, unless supported by corroborative evidence.^^^ ^ 

Gupta Kala. 

There is one other point of some, though not very great, 
importance, which information obtained since 1869 has set at 
rest. When writing that essay, I was obliged to leave it un- 
determined (pp. 103, 107) whether the two inscriptions of 82 
and 93 of the Gupta Kala belonged to the first or second 
Chandra Gupta. A paper written by Major Watson, and 
published in the Indian Antiquary ior Hoy 1873, clears 
up that difficulty. We there learn that Chandra Gupta II. 
reigned 23 years after the conquest of Saurashtra by his son ; 
that Kumara Pal Gupta reigned 20 years ; and that Skanda 
Gupta succeeded him, but lost SaurS.shtra by the rebellion of 
his Senapati Bhattaraka, the founder of the Ballabhi family. 
Two years after this event Skanda Gupta died, and, as we are 
informed, at this time the Gupta race were dethroned by 
foreign invaders/^ ^ From this it appears, undoubtedly, that 
the second arrangement I then proposed is the correct one, 
and that the above dates belong to Chandra Gupta II. ; all 
those of the later kings are consequently now known within 
a year or two. 

The Era from which these dates are taken never appeared 
to me doubtful ; and this confirms me more and more in the 
conviction that it was from the Era that bears their name, 
A.D. 319. It could not be from the Saka Era, as has generally 

1 Indian Antiquary, toI, ii p; 312* 

YOL. XII. — [new SEItlES.] 
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been assumed, from tbe fact that Albiruni asserts tbat the Era 
that bears their name was apparently that of their destruc- 
tion,^ because in that case Skanda Gupta must have lived and 
reigned for 94 years in addition to the 16 we already know 
from inscriptions, he occupied the throne. A reign of 110 
years seems impossible; and, if it is not so, it seems certain, 
for the reasons stated in my previous paper, that the Gupta 
Era, 319, is that from which their coins and inscriptions are 
dated. 

Besides this, the 146 ^ years from 319, which we know 
from their dated inscriptions that they reigned, is just the 
interval that is required to fill up the gap between the 
Ballabhis and their Era which they adopted on usurping 
the inheritance of the Guptas, two years before Skanda 
Gupta^s death.'^ 

One other point of considerable importance to Indian his- 
tory which arises from the fixation of this date (a.d. 465-70) 
for the destruction of the Guptas is, that it was almost 
certainly the White Huns who were the foreign invaders ” 
that struck the blow that stopped their career. At least, we 
learn from Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing 70 years after this 
time, that the Huns were a powerful nation in the north of 
India in his day, and, we may infer from what he says of 
them, had been settled there some time.^ 

On the Bhitari Lat, Bhau Daji reads — somewhat doubtfully, 
it must be confessed — the fact that Skanda Gupta had fought, 
apparently with success, against the Hunas.*^ But the great 
point is that it was just about this time that the White Huns 
broke loose and extended their incursions east and west, so 
that there is not only no improbability of their being the 

foreign invaders’^ alluded to, but every likelihood they 
were so. No one, indeed, can, I believe, with the knowledge 
we now possess, read De Guignes^ chapter on the White 

^ Journal Asiatique, series iv. vol. iv. p. 285. 

^ This date is from an unpublished copper-plate grant, in the possession of 
Gen. Cunningham, and is in addition to the three others of the same reign quoted 
in niy previous paper, p. 112. 

3 Indian Antiquary, Yol. ii. p. 312 ; see also vol. hi. p. 344. 

^ TopograpMa Christiana, lib. si. p, 338, edit. Paris, 1707. 

5 J.B.B.E.A.S. Yol.s.p. 60. 
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Ilims/ without pereeiving that it contains the key to the 
solution of many mysterious passages in Indian history. It 
is true India is not mentioned there; but from the time of 
Bahram Gaur in 420, till the defeat of Firoze in 475, the 
Persians were waging an internecine war with these Huns, 
and nothing can be more likely than that the Tar^ung 
fortunes of that struggle should force them to seek the 
alliance of the then powerful Guptas, to assist them against 
their common foe. 

Precisely the same impression is conveyed by what is said 
by Ferishtah and the Persian historians ^ of the history of 
that time. Nothing can now, however, be more easily 
intelligible than the visit of Bahram Gaur to India 
when first attacked by the White Huns. His marriage 
with an Indian (? Gupta) Princess of Canouge ; the tribute 
or assistance claimed by Firoze and his successors on the 
Persian throne, are all easily explicable, on the assump- 
tion that the two nations were at that time engaged in 
a struggle against a common enemy. This, too, explains 
the mention of the Shah in Shahi ” on Kumara Gupta’s 
Allahabad inscription.^ Hence^ too, the decided Persian 
influence on the gold coinage of the Canouge Guptas,'^ and 
the innumerable Sassanian coins of that period found in all 
parts of the north of India.^ In all this the Sassanians 
seem inseparably mixed with the Guptas. The Persians, 
howevei', came eventually victorious out of the war. The 
great Guptas were struck down at some date between 465-70, 
or veiy shortly afterwards. The struggle, however, was 
apparently continued for some time longer by a subordinate 
branch of their successors ; inasmuch as we learn from an 
inscription found at Aphsar in Behar,^ that the fourth of 

^ Yol. i. part ii. lib. iv. pp. 325 et seqq, 

^ Malcolm’s Persia, yoI. i. p. 118 ; Briggs’s translation of Eerisbfcab, intro. 
Ixxvii. et seqq . ; Bow’s translation, p. 13. 

Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. yi. 1837, p. 963 ; also Thomas’s Priiisep, 
Yoi. i. p. 234. 

^ Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, toI. v. plates xxxvi. and xxxvii.; also Thomas’s 
Prinsep, vol. i. p 277, plate xxiii. 

® Thomas’s Prinsep, vol. i. p. 407, etpmsim. 

Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1866, p, 273. See also CuaninghanTs ArchaiO- 
logical Beports, vol. iii, p. 136. 
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that dynasty, Damodara Gupta, ^^ successfully encountered, 
at the Battle of Maushari, the fierce army of the 'Western 
Hiinas/^ This event may have stopped the career of the 
Huns in India, in which case it could not well have taken 
place before the year 535, when Cosmas Indicopleustes is sup- 
posed to have written his Topographia Christiana ; hut it is 
by no means clear that he was not describing events that 
took place when he was himself in India some time pre- 
viously. But be this as it may, it brings us back to the time 
when the Battles of Korfir and Maushari freed India from 
the Sakas and Hunas, who had long held her in hated subjec- 
tion. That these two battles were fought between 624 and 
544 appears to me hardly doubtful ; and they thus fix one of 
the most important epochs in Mediaeval Indian history. 
Indeed, so near each other are these two events in date, that 
I sometimes feel almost inclined to fancy they may be only 
different names for the same battle. At all events, they 
almost certainly represent parts of the same campaign which 
freed India in that age from the Yavanas ; and that it was 
to commemorate the glories of these struggles that the 
Vikramaditya Samvat was afterwards instituted. This 
expulsion of the Yavanas was, too, the first serious blow 
that was struck at Buddhist supremacy, and from the 
effects of which it never afterwards completely recovered. 

To make ail this as clear to others as it is to myself, would 
require much more careful and elaborate working out than 
can be attempted in this place. But I feel convinced that if 
;any one who had access to the same sources of information 
as De Guignes and Ferishtah, would re-write this chapter 
with special reference to India, availing himself of all the 
recent sources of information in that country, and combining 
it with what we learn from the Byzantine historians, he 
could easily restore to history one of the most interesting, 
and at the same time one of the most romantic, chapters in 
the history of India. 

Nothing but a mistaken system of Chronology could have 
prevented ail this being seen long ago, and now that these 
difficulties are being cleared away, we may hope that before 
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long tliis part of Indiau tistory will be placed on a satisfac- 
tory basis. ' 

My impression is, that this view of the Gf-upta Era would 
never have been considered doubtful, had it not been that the 
Chronology of that period has hitherto been based almost 
exclusively on Numismatic researches ; and as it happens 
that the Andhras, or Satavahanas, being a native race, hardly 
coined money at all, they have been overlooked and their 
paces filled by others. The wealth of ancient coins we 
find in India belongs almost exclusively to intruding 
foreigners, who came from or through Baktria, where they 
leaimt the art of coining from the Greeks or their suc- 
cessors; and it was only at the time of the Guptas them- 
selves that the indigenous races took extensively to coining, 
and the use of money. If the Andhras, however, did not coin 
money, they did better. They dug caves in the rocks, and 
covered them with inscriptions ; and when these are read and 
their surroundings studied, they may regain their place in 
Indian history with a certainty that cannot be disturbed, 
i? he dates, however, of the Andhras or Andhrabhrityas, as 
they are usually called, are the only ones regarding which 
any uncertainty at present prevails, and till these inscriptions 
are more carefully examined than hitherto has been the case, 
they cannot be regarded with the same confidence as others 
referred to in the preceding pages. 



Akt. X . — The Megha-Sutra. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 


The following article was originally suggested by a notice 
in Beal’s^ ‘‘Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese/’ 
The sutra is there selected as a type of the latest phase of 
Buddhist literature, not only on account of its own pecu- 
liarities, but owing to its religious importance among the 
Chinese, which caused the imperial rescript for its translation 
and general promulgation, of which an English Yersion is 
there given. The two parts of which this sutra is composed 
are mentioned as Xos. 15 and 16 of vol. 14 of the Tibetan 
“ Gyut/’ by Csoma Eorosi in As, Bes. xx. p, 529; the names 
of the translators fix its date as earlier than the ninth century. 
Finding that the Sanskrit original existed in the great, and 
hitherto unworked, mine of Northern Buddhist literature, 
the Wright Collection of Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in the 
XJniversity Library of Cambridge, it was suggested to me 
by Prof. Cowell, to whose assistance I have been throughout 
deeply indebted, that it might prove generally interesting if 
an edition of the sutra were prepared, A perusal, however, 
of the work showed such a preponderance of the objection- 
able peculiarities of this branch of Tantric literature, endless 
repetitions of words and thought, huge and meaningless 
congestions of epithets and titles, vast catalogues ^ of names, 
and in fact such an entire absence of literary merit of any 
kind, that the project of preparing a complete edition was 
abandoned, and the following annotated abridgment drawn 

^ See also Fergiisson, “Tree and Snake Worship,’* p. 56, where some further 
account of the Chinese version is given, and one of its illustrations reproduced ; 
the observations as to the date may be corrected, however, hy a reference to 
Csoma (as presently quoted). 

^ e.g* the list of ITT snakes at the beginning. 
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up. The text of these extracts is based on the Cambridoe 
MS., of which I have made a nearly complete transcript, 
and which I call A, and the MS. in the Hodgson Collection 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society (B), which I have collated for 

this, article. 

A few preliminary remarks on these MSS. may be not 
superfluous. 

A, is a palm-leaf, 16 inches by 2 inches, 5 lines on each 
page, dated JST.S. 494=: a,d. 1374. It is written in the pecu- 
liar and often very difficult handwriting of the Hepalese of 
the period ; and abounds in errors such as the confusion of 
^ and ^ and of llj; and ■si^, which seem to show the scribe’s 
knowledge of Sanskrit to have been very small indeed. 

B, on the other hand, though a modern ^ paper transcript, 
is a fairly careful copy of a good original, and clearly has 
independent authority. Conjectural emendations of my own 
of the readings of A have been in very many cases confirmed. 
I am also indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Beal for help 
derived from a comparison of the Chinese transliterations of 
the mystic names of charms on page 297. 

The following extracts, then, contain all the significant 
parts of the sutra, the nature of the omitted portions being 
everywhere indicated.^ The text is founded on a comparison 
of the MSS., obvious blunders and vernacular barbarisms in 
either being passed by unnoticed, and the genuine differences 
of reading only being noted. Only the flagrant errors of 
Sandhi, so common in Buddhist MSS., have been, as a rule, 
corrected. 


(References to the Divyavadana in the notes are to the 
pages of the edition by Prof. Cowell and Mr. Heil, now in 
the press.) 
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Text. 

?Tfit ^ I ’fhiftrta’rfniiS^nnB^i^jTJn^ ir^ firw^ 

^ htS ^ 

>1% ^ >lT>ITl%n -3iw%n =? 5tT>m5(. 

■5 JR%=I ■? wtctSw w TOftra,, 

fit% ^ m>ITTS=I eto., etc. (Here foUowe a'list oj 
200 snakes cf. Makabiar. Adi-P. 1551, gqq j 

it: ^qM: i ^ n^Tir:’ 

’EnTf^nri xiqif^g’vTiTifTfir ^1x1% 

qftqft itrero tif' 

3f5inRTiTTV»nTITcf qqi, 

W’*rrt 

" *nw^^: A. 

° A. ; B. 
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Translation. 

Worship to the inconceivable oceans, to the all-enlightened. 

Thus was it heard by me; ^ on one occasion the Venerable 
one dwelt in the palace of the Snake-Kings Nanda and 
Upanauda, in the summer pavilion of the circle of mighty 
clouds filled with precious gems and jewels accompanied by a 
mighty assemblage of bhikshus, and by a mighty assemblage 
of bodliisatvas, and a mighty- host of kings, to wit, Kanda 
the Snake King, and Upananda .... etc. ......... 

attended, I say, by 84 hundreds of thousands of millions 
of krores of snakes assembled and seated together. 

IsTow at that time all these snake-kings with their retinue, 
rising from their seats, placing their upper robes on one 
shoulder, putting their right knees on the ground, bending 
their clasped hands towards the Venerable One, with immea- 
surable and innumerable, and with infinitely various and 
resplendent flowers, incense, odours, garlands, unguents, 
sandal, monks’ robes, shades, banners, canopies, silks, wreaths, 
instruments, motions^ to the beat of drums ; symphonies ; 
jewel-flowers, jewel-strings, pearl-chains, snake-flowers, and 
pearl-nets, rustling, murmuring, emitting a mighty blast, 
sounding a mighty sound, and sounding delightful sounds of 
the Law, overshadowing the Venerable One with a great 
marvellous store of aloes and saffron, made the pradakshina. 

^ The usual, and till lately regarded as the invariable, commence- 
ment of Buddhist works, 

^ Cf. the common Pali phr. ekamsam uttarasaiigam karitva, i,e, 
baring one slioulder in token of respect. 

5 another constr. and phr. common to Pali and Buddhist 

Skt., cf. Childers, s.v. yo. 

might also be taken as the nomen propriiiin of several 

flowers."" 

is a dw. X. in Sugr. 2, 461, 16, so that this form is 
the partic. of a nom. vb. from the same onomatop. base. 

seems to be noun there, though it has only been found as 
an adj. hitherto. 
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I Trgrrnifw: ^ , 


TTT^^: 1 wfrr'Tir^- 

’^^TWTW^^WIr:'* ws^ ^Twr 


7t: 1 ^^»Tre^- 




® xrxw® MSS. 

4 MSS. 

Sic codd. ambo; scilicet haec forma in tempore apud codices 
Buddhisticos baud rara. 
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After this saliitatioti they stood on one side; standing on 
one side they made supplications. 

‘' Let us worship, let us reverence, esteem, honour the 
samiidras^ of Bodhisatvas with [their] samudras of bodies 
equal [in number] to the dust of the infinitesimal atoms of 
the elements of the universe, in the samudras of the assemblies 
of Bodhisatvas, in the samudras of the extension of elements 
of the universe, in the atoms of all earth, water, fire, wind, 
and in the atoms of the manifestations of all forms, as well 
as in each several atom, riding upon the sea-clouds, immea- 
surable and innumerable, with samudras of cloud-bodies ex- 
ceeding the samudras of all computation, and exceeding the 
innumerable, the immeasurable, the inconceivable, the un- 
equalled, and the nnmeted, the unknowable, yet (each) in 
their own several body, [coming] from the direction of the 
streams of every quarter, and from every portion of each 
atom, with samudras of bodies which are the adoration of all, 
and which spread through the shores of all quarters in 
unbroken stream. 

To wit, occupying the expanse of firmament which is 
covered with infinite, innumerable, inconceivable, unequalled, 
immeasurable, unterminable, incomprehensible, and undivided 
sea-clouds, taking their origin from full religious purity 
successively,^ with sea-clouds which are the shapes of Bodhi- 
satvas, likewise with sea-clouds in circles of shapes of every 
sun and moon compacted of the rays of the colour of every 
gem ; with sea-clouds of pavilions filled with the radiance of 
every gem, with sea-clouds of the buds of every sandal-tree, 
with sea-clonds having the appearance of all forms and all 
odours and fragrance, with sea-clouds of instruments re- 
sounding with all noises, with sea-clouds of all trees of 
fragrance, mounting the expanse of heaven (thus) over- 

^ Samudm seems to be employed in this and similar passages with 
reference to its meaning of “ an infinite number.” 

2 hitherto unnoticed, occurs in Divyavadana, 

p. 49 = ** scilicet.” 

® Cf. Manu, 3, 76. 
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|| (and so 

on for lialf a dozen pages, enumerating tlie various orna- 
ments, each compounded with constructed with the 

same four potentials). 

Jilw^rpT ifWT H f%: 

Wfesr i awqwrjwn % 

I qq ^ 

^rrar^Tf qqrW ^art 

qfTRTW ^ TraRI aiPR«fi%ci^qrqfi: I 

q’^qrii 5fqqsa frarRH’Frt*^ fqi%tq 

^mrqqqrr’ij q^: q^RT^W^ i 
qqqw 

anqTfqqfqqcr^qrl, i q’^ ^ qqrfiHiRB 
q#q iraRR^^q f^rr^KT^f^ i 

Ttq^t^qqnrn^'^® 


qqqq;, qqqR-Rt qqqnrftwrfq qfqqq^q:* q? f^m: 
^wftqqiTqrrqqiT^ qwn:T ’3(^q: i qfqur- 


'sqflr^A.; (vooem nihili) B. 

^Tf^'sraA. 

^ Another striking instance of colloquial influence ; the compound 
patippasambhati being conamon in that language but apparently 
liitberto unknown in Sanskrit 
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shacloT^'ed with samndras of clouds of all worship, of which 
the chief are such (as described), immeasurable, innumerable, 
inconceivable, unequalled, unmeted, incommensurable, un- 
knowable, moreover in unbroken series, [with all these], let 
us worship, reverence, esteem and honour all the Buddhas 
and Bodhisatvas/^ 

Thus having made supplication, the Snake-Kings again 
thrice made the pradakshina to the Venerable One and did 
salutation to his feet ; then at the command of the Venerable 
sat down on their own several seats: moreover, on that 
occasion the great supreme King of Snakes, with three 
thousand mighty thousands, whose kingly shade was the 
circle of glory of a mass of clouds and endless retinue, rising 
from his seat, and putting his upper robe on one shoulder, 
placed his right knee on the ground, and bending the 
ahjali of homage towards the Venerable, addressed him as 
follows : — 

wmuld ask the Venerable, the Tathagata, the fully 
enlightened Arhat somewhat, as a question for decision, if 
the Venerable One has leisure, being asked, for the explana- 
tion of my question/’ 

At these words, the Venerable One thus addressed the 
snake-sovereign whose form was most regal through the 
pavilion of the circle of radiance of the mass of clouds, his 
boundless ocean of followers, ^^Ask, Snake- monarch, what- 
soever thing thou desirest, by the solution of thy question 
concerning even that will I appease thy mind.” At these 

words the Serpent- King, with three thousand thus 

hespake the Venerable One, “ How, 0 Venerable One, may 
all the troubles of all the snakes subside; (and how) may 

This is an interesting case of the intrusion of the colloquial 
speech, whose typical development is, of course, Pali; being 

hitherto unnoticed in Skt. See Childers, s.v. sare, who quotes (s.v. 
okasam) Sace me Bhagava okasam karoti panhassa veyyd,karanaya 
which corresponds almost word for woi*d to the text. It is, however, 
really frequent in the Lalita-Vist., but has escaped notice owing to the 
defective editorial care shown in the piiiited edition. 
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I ^ g(Ta|^^ ar^tgr:’ 5 #^: ,| 

*jai^*H’^n 7 fTaR:°» WirarraiTftftif^^. 

WC^ gsTflf^TI^ wm ^W^art 
TTfrft?^:* wmarri^cr^^" ar^art I 

^ ^nf^iTT^ If ^ II ararft^’ i 

W I Tl^’er^ ajWTf^^ W^amrait ¥wanaft ^%:iiTtif 
irsfi^g: I ^^wf^ffTW i 

1 ^ (T’f 

I ar i ^#5 ^ ’^^51% 1 , 

N%W ar 15 g% I tRT^iTSr aiTf»Xaj 5 % i ^fnf | 
Timi'af%® a?^ I aTfTgJ 5 r% 3 r%f%TTT:® 1 ^- 

ar^t^ xrrexf^^^ ax^fafi i fTRc- 

ar^wf^Iffaifnsng' ai^f*a ar%:^xif^?fasrr: awfff- 
wnj ax^ xrif^aTfTiXfn: 11 

^ ar^^a^fwww al^’o wfr^ t^ir afir- 
w*aiwtTXPf^r*fr apffrHsixrw 1 xiw ^’fxf^r’x^ ■^fxfarr" ^^f%- 
IXfW t'^WPUt I 

xr^Trfi t- 

%!r aR^?%X I iaR:tft ’g^ranf^T’Cr^ aiTai“ 

w^far?r^ 1 an s^xarrarr ^aiTai^:^xf^ TrfxncraRi 

’ Tlg'^qfiX: B. 

“flmat^^-nETB. 

^ TlrranlB. 

quam vocem apiid lexica non reperio. 

f I^rcwr: a. 

® ^^aftf^: B. 

'" Oni- '6R[ A. i sed cf. infra. 
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they (thus) gladdened and blessed, send forth rain-torrents 
here, seasonably for Jambudvipa ; make all grasses, bushes, 
herbs, forest- trees to grow ; produce all corn ; give rise to all 
|uices, whereby the men of Jambudvipa may become blessed?^’ 

At these words the Yenerable One thus addressed the 
Snake-monarch, with three thousand . . . etc. : “ Excellent ! 
excellent! 0 Serpent-monarch, in that thou, acting for the 
good pleasure of all creatures, dost think fit to inquire of the 
Yenerable with such an object. 

Therefore, snake-king, hearken, and ponder it well and 
carefully in thy mind ; I will tell thee. By the One Law, 0 
snake-king, may all the troubles of the snakes subside, and 
they may become endowed with bliss. 

By which ‘ One-Law ^ ? Even by charity ; therein devas 
and men, snake-king, living in charity, are not burned by 
fire, nor hurt by weapons, nor carried away by water, nor 
slain by poison, nor overcome by a neighbour's host ; they 
shall slumber sweetly, and sweetly they awake and are 
guarded by their own holiness, being glorified by the glory 
of great holiness, and are indestructible by this world with 
the world of devas, and gracious, and fair of countenance, 
and everywhere unhindered in their goings, with all griefs 
subsided, gladdened and endowed with all bliss. 

And hereafter, after the dissolution of the body, pervaded 
by human attributes, they are born in the Brahma-world, 
through the exercise of charity, 0 king. These, 0 king, are 
the praises of devas and men who live in charity. 

Now therefore, snake-king, ye must live with benevolent 
action of body, speech and mind. Again, further, snake- 
king, a dharanl called ‘ Sarvasukhandada ' must be put in 
action. That is destined to put to rest all serpents’ woes, 
and to give all blessings : because here in Jambudvipa in 

^ Cf. Prdl parahitaya patipanno, Childers, s.v. patipajjati. 

® I follow Burnouf m treating this as a single verb (see his note, 
‘LotW p. 413), cf. Pan. i. 4, 75. 

Cf. kayassa bheda, Bbammapada 129. 

Jlnugamsa (subst.) seems hitherto unknown both to Skt. and 
Pali; though the vb, common esp. in the earlier language. 
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^(^fcT I 'w I ^ 

?j3RTf%ni^ ^khtt ¥r ^tr h?rt i 

^fT5' I ’aTir^ftr wfnfOTT T^tHwr ^irm- 

’gpcrr^ i i '^srf’TwrxrwJTT^ i 

WHcIRff I fn^Wf^fT I fT‘ twni: I ^ i?Tq I 
w^nrftr i ii 

jinTit ^mf%rra i 

?r^fH^r^f5ll HTf^ ^t^^^T^^t^5iTJt5,>fT1![t 

5Ert«!T’r!fr^'^*ft ^5iT^n:T3rRt 
^^’Eif%T(:Tf^ :^iTf% Tff^- 

irSf’irErf^'* I 1 fR ■ss^. 

3nf% frrf% i ^ t'd^^awfr- 

cRTWR t *rr3r^#tirw^’eif%a::Tf^crR ii 

* Barbare codd. ambo ; A. ; 

“f%flrif^A. 

* Syllabam om. A. 

® a^codd. 

“ B. ; grWlTi| A. 

“ iit^wrf^c^rnci^ A.^ 

Sic codd.; de uocali producta cf. formas Vedicas. 
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' season and for a season it produces clouds^ and causes to 

arise all grass, shrubs, herbage, forest-trees, and corn, Jfow, 

0 snake, which is that Dharani called Sukhandada ? It is 
as follows :—Dharani, Dharani IJttarani, Sampratishpiita, 

Vijaya, Tarnasatya, Pratijha, Sahajnauavati, TJtpadani, Vi- 
nacani, Abhishechani, Abhivyaharacubhavati, Ajamatainahi, 
Kumbalanivaha, ^Take away troubles!’ /Shake off sin!’ 

^Cleanse the paths!’ Elhaka, Dharmatiisu ;■ — such are the 
words. 

Again, snake-king, the names are to be repeated of the 
Tathagatas, whose families and races are sprung from the one 
hair- tip of Vairochana, speedy producers'^ of happiness [con- 
sisting of] a circle here^ of clouds, which are the banner of 
their illumining knowledge, having their production and 
origin from the splendour of the mass which is the site of 
the source of cloud- gatherings. 

These put to rest all the woes of all the snakes, of all the 
families of snakes, the races of snakes, births and pro- 
ductions of snakes, of all snake-kings, of all snake-descended 
cloud-illumined virgins of all snake-retinues; they bring 
together all supplies of blessings. Herein, 0 King, what ai’e 

^ The following Chinese phonetic equivalents (kindly communicated 
to me by Prof. Beal) may be interesting to compare; — ^To-lo-ui 
ToMo-ni ; Yan-to-lo-ni, Sam-po-lo-ti-sse-ta Pi-tclie ye PVian-na-sa- 
ti-ye Po-lo-ti-nya, Po-Io-ho-jila-na-po-ti (perh. from a v.I, Parajuana 1 

vati) Yan-to-p^o-ta-ni, Pi-na-ch’ang-ni, Ho-pi-si-che-ni ; Ho-pi-pi-ya- 
ho-io-slm-po-po-ti ; O-cTie-ma-to mu-chi, Kung-po-lo-heu-chi-po-ho, 

Ma-lo-ki-le-she ( =PaIi mdra kUesa), Ta~na.-j)o4\om Shu-to-ye, Ma- 
kia-ni, Li-ho-ka, Ta-ino-to-shu-to (and others not in the Skt.). 

" The position of is very doubtful: especially as the word has 
no representative in the Cliinese version, as given me by Prof. Beal : 
the whole passage is corrupt. 

again is very suspicious ; perh. (cf. crit, note) we should 
yead: where TT’f would give the sense of ‘dark cloud,’ 

— but this seems contradictory to etc. 

Pratipragrambh has been hitherto unnoticed by Skt. Lexico- 
graphy ; though its Pali equiv. is well known. 

TOL. XII,— [new SEKIES.] 
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(Here ensue several pages of names of Tathagatas). 

^^rr^nvit 

’3^5rf*fr ^ 

^ • • • • • i 

»T3i^’NrrfiiTf% xrf%^ 

Xff^% I ^T^- 

wwrwpft 

I ¥f(§TT^fl^Tr5FW l^rfWTt^Bl Wf^BH I 3T3J^ 

i wwfw 

^errf^ ^T>n^ i irf i hw- 

TirfTT^Tl% ^rTf^' | 

^^«nTT i:f I 

’JTrfir I Tiw^st lX’ITr5T^nJtrf^55T“ ^rRTf^ttjfH^rt^ ^> 

'^h; 1 5BT’g ^ cim*rfH7%i1% ^E r l w iwr- 

tfcTT^ I fl ’f'S 

^f5%!fm ^g^»Trfwrf%if8TrTfRVf^ ^t#HwniT- 

iT^’st 5f«srr^ I ^ I i ^■ 


‘ irrwB ^ B. 

" 5?rarr'5“ ^• 

* Om. A. 

’ offe^TTJrfWB. 

8 ^O ^o om. B. ; 9ni:^Icn A. 
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1 



those names of TatHa^^ I name them, by saying^ 

^ Homage to the TathagataVairochanagarbhamahamegha . . 

By the utterance of these names of Tathagatas, 0 snake- 
king, all woes of all snakes ax'e set at rest, and [though] 
fraught^ with ills they create here in Jambudvipa showers 
in season and for a season, and make all grass, shrubs, herbs, 
forest-trees, and corn, to grow."'' Then the snake-king with 
endless . . . . . thus entreated the Venex^able One, Let the 
Tenerable One speak such words of charms that through their 
utterance here in Jambudvipa, in the latter season and time, 
in drought, mighty showers may give rains in time of 
calamity, in time of difficulty, in times of turmoil in the iron 
age of a lawless people, in time of accident and misfortune, 
of disease and death, of the conjunction of adverse planets, 
let Him work the assuagement of all calamities, accidents and 
pains. Let the Venerable One, of his supreme pitifiilness 
and mercy toward all beings, speak words of spells so formed 
as to invoke all snakes, destroy all Maras, shield off all 
injuries of all beings and their pains and afflictions and fears, 
and cause peace and salvation, and mitigate the effects of 
adverse stars ; moreover, let them stop all the hindrances to 
rain that have been foretold by the Venerable One, and 
fully create showers here in Jambudvipa. I supplicate the 
"Venerable Tathagata/’ 

On this being said, the Venerable thus bespake the snake- 
king with endless . . , . • Excellent! excellent! serpent- 
king, that thou shouldst supplicate the Tathagata for the 
wealth, goodliness, and bliss of all creatures. Therefore, 
snake-king, hearken well, and fully ponder in thine heart, I 
will declare unto thee. 

The Dharani is called Mahakarunodbhava, etc., spoken, 
appointed, and approved by all the Buddhas for the weal 

^ literally = scilicet,’^ to wit," as often in the Divyava- 

dana, and Lalita-vistara. 

^ Both MSS, read but sense and construction would gain by 

correcting to 

^ Cf. Pali ajjhesatL 
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WrniTt WrSTfH 1 I I 

i 

<T^RT I 

etc. 

^ * * * * 

Here follow several pages of gibberish and mysticism, of 
which some specimens are subjoined : — 

^ ’fRRt I JjfTilRT 

•^31^ . . . 

i!S? ^ 

After this, commences a long series of invocations to t]ie 
nagas for rain by aid of various personages, thus : — 

3Tt TTfT^rRT 

. . . ^T I TRtwf ^Tfr I 

H® 1® ^® ^® ^nr I h® . . . . i 

wrf^PErM«t' ... 1 , . . | . . . i 

W3lTffl^®' ... I ... I TM’^®' ... I 

A.fter returning to devas, and Tathagatas in general, we 
find similar invocations to mythical beings, borrowed from 
Brahmanism, viz. the Yahshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, 
Kinnaras. To this succeed pages more of mysticism, with 
gibberish everywhere interspersed ; then many of the Naga- 
I’ajas are invoked or re-invoked by name, and the charm ends 
with the words — 
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mi Bliss of all beings ; whicli causes rain in time of 
drought, and checks excessive rain, alleviates death and 
pain, invokes all the snakes, gladdens all devas, destro^^s all 
Maras, and makes all beings endowed with all bliss ; to wit : 
" 0 thou who shinest with mighty knowledge, the mass of 
whose thunderbolts have their might firm through the beauty 
and glory of Qri, radiant as the Sun, with the banner of 
holiness, and supremely bright and spotless, with thy slender 
and pure form. ..... 

* * 


0 mighty snakes, bring rain here by the appointment of 
the truth of all Devas, hail! By the appointment of the 
truth of Brahma, rain here in Jambudvipa, hail ! 

By that of Qakra,^ ... By that of the four maharajas,^ 
. , . of the eight good qualities,^ ... of the Qrotapanna,^^ 
. . , the Sakridagami,® . . . theAnagami,^ . . . theArhat,^ 
. , . the Pratyekabuddha.^ 


3 Cf. 

^ Compare the Karanda-vyuha, and Tautric and late Buddhistic 
woi’ks, passim, 

® Indra as a Buddhist archangel. 

^ The four Lokapalas at the four cardinal points, guarding the 
lowest devalokas. 

^ Cf. Childers s.v. ango, and Burn. ib. cit. 

® These are the four classes of aryas corresponding to the four 
paths. 

^ One who has attained Buddha-ship, but does not preach : opposed 
to the * Samyaksambuddha.^ 
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?iit: WIT ii 

wr ’l- 

ii ° 11 

#rwrfwT ^TT!3rR^t%iwn|%«T \ fsrfwr^t^^^ f%- 
lT|T5G^t^t -gfrlsT^^fr TTf%- 

Tr=lf^<TS!j: I ^^WSTTWr’I. 
cT^S’Tf^^^tT^WT: WgPHi: WHt%rrtW: 

WTT^fW ^Tjg^TfO! ^ I THt 

3ft?r^’i T:%*f iit: wfw 155 W f^i f%- 

•jft'^ ’sfTTr ^ 5 Ttift«rT^' ^rtff^ ^f%f%ri^: 11 

f^flr HllWlTtW '<Tir^^^ MTJR’ WT>TfTWfr 
51-RTr^ I ^jfTRT ¥aiwn%»!r 

^51' ’JT^rqf^W^V ’1 'Rt;t5i 1 '^Tiwr 

510 5JO ^o 1 

w^»Tnir%5i ^ lirnwr:^ twtfgirfwT ¥^’wfttW(N 

'SRT^iT^ •®rr*iTsrr 

t%f^: 1 w^ff^^rr^RRR T’t ’Tfr^^Ofn^- 
^ sri ^ ^1%- 

^fw I TT^sfr g w*ran® 1 

’frf5%iTftt wn ^Tf^'ra 

' Codd. 

“ ttf^g^: (sic) A, 

‘ A. 

' f% . . Sfit WTt WrfK® B- i (cf. infra). 

' WK^T A. (a secunda). 

* ’S^ 3IS. 
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Homage to all the Buddhas : may the words of the spell 
be successful: hail ! (Thus ends) the 64th parivarta, called 
Varshagamanamandali of the hundred-thousand-fold Maha- 

meglia nialia 3 ’ana sfitra. 

He who desires a mighty rain must perform this rite 
‘ the great-cloud-circle ’ in an open space, overspread by a 
blue canop 3 ’-, shaded by a blue banner, on a clear spot of 
earth ; (being) a prophet of the Law, seated on a blue seat, 
fasting according to the ashtanga,i“ with well-washed limbs, 
clad in pure raiment, anointed with fragrant odour, wearing 
the three white stripes,® he must recite it for a day and night 
continuously facing the east ; he must place four full vessels, 
filled with pure blue water, after prayers to the Tathagatas 
also, according to his power, an oblation, and flowers and 
odours ; then the prophet of the Law, after having painted 
towards the four quarters with liquid cow-dung on a reed, in 
the eastern quarter three hastas® high must depict the snake- 
king called Tricirshaka, with cow-dung : in the southern 
quarter him called Paiichaclrshaka five hastas high ; in the 
western, seven hastas high, Saptacirshaka ; in the northern, 
Navacirshaka, nine hastas high. 

And the prophet of the Law, with his own safety 
secured, and living in goodwill, shall behave towards all 
beings with compassion, (and) after prayers to all the 
Buddhas and Bodhisatvas shall perfonn this rite to the snakes 
with the motive of his own prosperity. Afterward, at a season 
of drought, he shall recite this chapter ‘ The great-cloud- 
circle,’ for one day or for two, until it needs shall rain seven 
nights. Even the sea may overflow its shore, but his 
auspicious word “ Eain ” fails not ; » nay, he must sustain 
himself on the three sweets, ghee, honey and sugar, and by 

® See WUson’s Hindu Sects, Works, voLi. e.g-.p. 194, et al. ; or perh. 

eating thrice in the bright fortnight,” 

^ A hasta — about 18 inches. 

’ Of. Ram. 6. 37. 9 srHqiJrT and aX/Uo? in Greek. 

See p. 300, 1. 15, supra. 
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1 iTOt wr3i?iT5r i H^rx- 

I ’w: wsjht^ ii ” n 

^TftrTa1w^:^’iT^ tif^^^i ^n^rei- 

%t!r I m i cmr i i 

(Here follows another long list of snakes). 

?riT5imFt«f t: ^ H ^T’lTwnft ?nwT ^■ 

^riHT ttiwtci^^ u^- 

WREf: ■^3t^'3RT5[T’5r I 

55j:= wrn: ?TiT^T3i«i; i 

’^T’TT I srr tiit^t»it: I 

(Then numerous invocations interspersed with mystic 
, syllables as above). 






(here follow some twenty- 


long oompotmds descrilimg ornaments, etc., eaoli ending 
witii o^t:) w*w-fii’6irr^^ I ^in^niTwi^ 

^nfsifr: i ■q^=g^^ia1r“’ ^- 

weT:“ 1 i 


' Wr^lTA.; Tn<TtB. 

® ^muft A. 

. . N* ^ , . , , 

^ A. 

® om. b. 

“^^rraiTSJt B. 

’ B.; ^X^lTsg A. 

® 'era^T’ift B. '* 

A. ; om. B. 

B. Vox utraqae lexicis ignota. 
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rice, sugar, milk, etc., joined with all virtues of character, 
and repeat this ; so it must needs be effectual, according to the 
word of the Lord of Speakers. Worship to the immovable 
Tathagata ; worship to Qakyamuni, the Tathagata. 

Thus did I hear ; once on a time the Venerable One was 
dwelling in the great sea, in a pavilion of gem and jewel 
crests with a mighty host of snakes, a full thousand of 
serpents ; all possessed of all the supernatural powers of the 
snakes, with a mighty snake-retinue: to wit, with Ifanda, 
etc., ... 

And all these snake-kings, with these and other thousands 
of mighty snake-kings, with mighty snake-power and mighty 
magic pomp,^ with hissings in the air, sending forth a mighty 
wind and rain, approached to do obeisance to the Venerable 
One, and to hear the Law. Now at that time the Venerable 
One gave applause to the great snakes : Bravo ! bravo ! 
0 serpents ! 

# ^ ^ % % % % 

In crowds whose ornament is the magic pomp of mighty 
clouds, with great sea-clouds with pendants of pearls, 
glittering strings, cloth of gold and all jewel-crests, with 
clouds, etc., ... let them overshadow the sky, let them 
approach the snake-kings of all snakes in this round world, 
let them shine, let them rain, rain down, roar, give forth a 
mighty show of lightning, striving, striving together, 
rumbling, rustling, setting in motion great sounds of snakes, 
delightful noises, giving voice together to a mighty voice. 

^ Fikurvita, This word, hitherto unknown, seems to be an 
irregularly formed participle (here used as a noun) from * to 

metamorphose*; cf. the Pali vikubbanam ‘magic* — an analogous 
formation of the popular speech, of which we everywhere observe 
such remarkable traces in all Buddhistic language. 

® This form seems unknown : but occurs as an onomat. 

10 onomat. vb. occurs in Bagak. 168 (Wilson). 

This onomat. seems unexampled ; but cf. 1. 8 supra. 
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(Here follow invocations, chiefly repetitions, or mystical 
syllables.) 

^fl 1 "=1® ’ET® ^€® ^® iqo ;go , 

'^WftR® 5f® xjo ^<» I 

■fT^^® WEf® ^® T?® ^® I 

«t® ^® T^^® ^® ■q® 55® I 

5l» f^-cpf® gfo Xfo :go I 
l^si® gi» tjo ^0 1 
Tl5f%5f 5^0 ^t%«® ^® tjo ^O I 

^» 1® 510 tjo ;5[» I 

nwr^ ’J® 50 r® 5 ro ^r® I 

^® ^® TT'^’a® ^® 1?® ’a® I 

?n sft 55, jRritsiTin: 

f«T I" ^’ERfTfJT imflfT ff a Tllfl ’Sf^ 

'q'^gxf^rJ 5 r§%^Tfijr WI'raTWTn, 

I t^fSTRigR^a fw ’Wlf’lsftr wtl1% I ^T|% 

Hipflr 3 Tr<rff 5 j% f% 3 i% wit" i 

^^TTfr^’emr^ ^TfT^'cnmT’irrrsiT 
3 IT^ Tr^rnTcn^ l I etc. 

(Here some twenty Tathagatas by name, each name com- 
mencing maba-m%ba — ) 

wffTWrf^iTW ¥#5rTWit 

TlftWTaT^ I 

‘ t%^T^ MS. 

Haec omnia rabris lltteris B. 

" Sic MS. :. ::^;:;h (f: 

* ■?? pro cT in modo imperative apud codd. Buddhisticos satis usitatum. 
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I Come, come, miglitj serpents, hail ! I summon the snake- 

king Paundra by the truth of Buddha to Jambudvipa. 

I summon the snake-king Qriteja by the truth of the Law 
to Jambudvipa; Ananta, etc., ... by the truth of the 
priesthood . . * 

I '■ , ' 

Vasuki ... by that of Indra . . . 
Takshaka, . . by that of Brahma. . . 
Qrikantlia ..... of Indra . . . 

Eravana . . . . ... Vishnu. . . 

Malina . , , . , the Eudras . , 

Manaswin . . . . the Eishis . . . 

;; Vidravana , . . all the snake-kings . 

Prasphota . . . . the Yakshas 

Anavatapta ...... Eakshasas 

All the snakes . by the eTer higher truth (?) 

; Tarry not, come, 0 mighty snake-kings, I summon all 

hearts of snakes. 

I murmur (?) sara hara dhapa ... 

® Fill all the fields, rain on all the corn, let loose great 

winds. 


By the ordinance of all the Buddhas, by the ordinance of 
all the Bodhisatvas, by the truth of the snakes, I summon the 
hearts of all snakes; come quickly, by the grace of the 
Triple Gem.^ 

^ Ratna-traya [or triratna (v. B, and R. s.h. voc.)] is the Personifi- 
cation of the Buddha, the Law, and the Church (saiigha) : the form in 
the text, though unnoticed in the Dictionaries, is of frequent 
occurrence in the invocations at the beginning of our Buddhist MSS. 
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(Then mystic syllables and invocations, chiefly repetitions 
of preceding passages.) 

^IT 1 

TR m<T^: I I aft^. 

’JTTr ^tjo ^gnf^o i tit%?r^t 
wr»T 5rTwm 

t%fWcRr: I ’TR ^TWTTWr 

^naniff g ftcRi ^¥f?i: ^jri^. 

^ 1 t^RrrwR^ I 

^'sif^sn^JT: I %^: i ^f%^B=r#rf%^ 

mm^ ^^Rtt i 

I cRt 'SFWTwi^ trfw ^T»T?n^- 

Tifr^: ^ WRmcRr: I fi<fr wr: 

^jpnfSst I ^ 

' B. 

^ Inserit MS. 

‘ 7151 A. 

^ “TT^ltA. ; cf. annotationes. 

” '^TTWT Codd. 

“^fl[grrf%B. 
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l^orsliip to the Triple Gem, worship to him who hath a 
hot bolt ill band, lord of the mighty host of Yakshas, wearing 
the form, of Kala in its Tarious junctures; in the end of 
oner’s robe a knot must be tied with seven prayers by the 
prophet of the Law after he has previously made provision 
for his safety.^ This Whirlwind Chapter, (also) called 

The heart of all Serpents/^ must be recited. For thrice 
seven days uninterruptedly, with cow-dimg, in the eastern 
quarter the snake-king called Triple- crest, with his retinue, 
must he painted ; in the western, the snake king called 
Avabhasanasikhin is to be painted, seven-crested, with a 
retinue of serpents ; in the north, the snake-king called 
Meghasaiichodana, nine-crested, is to be depicted ; a blue 
canopy and blue dress, blue banner and all the ofiering is to 
be made blue ; but the sweet offering to the snakes, and the 
triple- sweet,® must be offered, — an oblation of all; with 
(this) Heart of the snakes ; the cloud-monarch s too must 
be depicted, emitting a shower, and rubbing against one 
another; at the end masses of rain-birds and lightning are 
to be painted; and parched rice canopied by the swastika, 
also fish and flesh, and honey-food without curds, and a 
sumptuous offering must be made there. Then the prophet 
of the Law, pure and clad in pure raiment, must recite this 
^'Whirlwind” chapter, ^^The Heart of Snakes,'’ Then the 
snakes beginning on the first day, make a rustling^® sound 
and utter sounds of delight. 

® Cf. p. 302, 1. 19. 

^ For the whole passage, cf, p. 303, supra, 

' ^1%: is masc- (regularly) just below : cf. the varying genders of 
and other words in Bivyavadana and Lalita-Vistara. 

® Sugar, honey, and ghee. 

This sivastika may either he the well-known four-pointed figure, 
or the (three-pointed) figure of rice, cited by M. W. s.v. swastika as 
used in the rites of Durga. 

The Madhu-parka (v. Manu and Agwalayana) consisted of honey 
with curds. 

■ si' VB'M*' VI ■ ■" 
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(T«fr II ^th: 

cr^n’TcrRTT^ t 

(Then about twenty similar invocations to Tathagatas, each 
“ arhate samyaksambuddhaya.”) 

^ *I3T ¥1^ ^WTSlt 1 

1 55r#fa^3ifrnrt fw: i 

f^: I I W'o ^iT’ I i fif|- 

i!FI-“ I tt I ^ i 

rl^T3TH*lHTTf% Wnrf%mT ^H^- 

I ^W'^^Ttwr’I?RTirTt% 1 

3Tf ^ H3lt ITWT TJ¥^f^r?r^ I ^ ^- 

I l[fif W’JrR’ET^Tl^m^iT^Whlft^: 

Xtir^w II 

‘ MS. 

® Haec clausula ‘rubrica’ apud B» cf. p. 306% 

“ fit'ffil^TA. 

® Om. A. 
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And in this chapter there is no disappointment ; ^ or there 
is the precept, If the sea should exceed its bounding shore, 
(only) then would this rain exceed (its due time of coming)/’- 

Glory to the fully enlightened Arhat, the Tathagata ^ri- 
garbhakuta-vinarditaraja . * . 

AForship to the Venerable One, health be to me, goodwill 
to all creatures! May all beings have security! May the 
distress of all beasts be assuaged ! Homage to the remover 
of all the besetting sins ! ^ May this rite of the Tathiigatas 
be successful, the rite watched over by all the Buddhas 
whose words are Expand, expand ... all hail ! Whoso 
hath the head purified, be they Bhikshu or Bhikshuni, 
IJpasaka or IJpasika, let him, clothed in pure raiment with 
charity at heart, write these names of Tathagatas, and put 
them on a seat, and then throw into the air a spoonful of 
seven odours. Let him repeat the names of Tathagatas 
five times severally. He must do great service, and continue 
in case of drought for seven days ; (then) the deva will rain. 

Here endeth the 65th chapter. — ** The Whirlwind ’’ — of 
the “ Great Cloud — a Great Vehicle Sutra.’’ 

1 Cf. Da^ak. 88, 1 (ed. Bom!).) I 

^ Cf. Divyavadana, p. 9G. Apyevatikramed velam sagaro makara- 
layah, na tii vaineyavatsanam Buddho velam atikramet. Should we 
restore apyeva for tlie somewhat awkward and obscure 
above?. 

® For the five nivaranas, cf. Dhammapada, 345 ; for the compd, cf. 
Childers, s.v. vnikham!>anam. 

^ The form seems new: katachchha is a dw. 

in Skt. and common in Pali, 


Art. XI. — Sistorical mid Arehmological Notes on a Journey 
in South-Western Persia^ 1877-1878. By A. Hortum- 
Schindler. 


Six miles beyond tbe first stage from Teheran, on the road 
to Hamadan, are the ruins of a stone earavanserdi and of 
two wells. The caravanserai is called sangi ‘ the stone one.’ 
It appears to have been one of the many caravanserais built 
in the sixth century by Anushirvan the Just. Euins of a 
caravanserai, exactly like this one, are to be seen at Ahuan, 
a stage beyond Semnan on the high road to Meshed, and 
there the legend says that it was one of Aniishirvan’s con- 
structions. The distribution of the rooms and stables in 
these two old caravanserais is very different from that of the 
more modern ones. 

Six miles further on, in the midst of the desert so well 
known in ancient times (Polyb. lib. x,), is a square mound of 
earth with a few fragments of pottery on it. This mound is 
called the caravanserai Khaki, that is, ^ the earthen one.^ 

A few miles beyond Khanabad, the second post stage from 
Teheran, is the village Dastjird, with a mound and some 
ruined towers. A Mullah of the place told me that the true 
name of the village was Dastajird. There may here have 
been, during the Sassanian period, a little fort or guard-house 
on the high road from Rey to Ecbatana. A reminiscence of 
the Sassanians may also be found in the names of some of 
the villages in this district; thus, we have Bahramabad and 
Firuzabad, and three ^ abodes of the sun/ Khorabad, Khur- 
shidabad, and Shemsdbdd. 

The next place worthy of note is the village or district 
Mazdakan, also written Mazdaqan, some miles before 
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IsTobaran. There is a tradition of this district having been 
one of the last refuges of the followers of Mazdak, the reli- 
gious impostor lolled by order of Anushirvan in the earlier 
part of the sixth century. 

Regarding the river south of Mazdakan, now called Reza 
Ohdi, it seems that it was formerly called Sefid Rud. The 
l^uzhet-ul-Qiilub speaks of Mazdakan as a small town, a 
stream from which flows into the Sefid Riid/’ and in the 
paragraph on Saveh it says, that “its waters come from 
Mazdakan ; ” this is true of the Reza Chai, which, running 
into the Qara Sii, waters a part of the Saveh plain. Should, 
however, the Reza Chai itself be meant, as the Mazdaqan 
water running into the Sefid Riid, ^ve have the former 
Persian Sefid Riid, ‘white river, ^ changed into the Turkish 
Qarasii, ‘ black river,’ which is very improbable. 

The name of the village on the eastern side of the Blood 
Mountain, Qanli-dagh, ought to be Buyiikabad, not Bubuk- 
4bad; the former is mentioned as a large village belonging 
to Hamaddn in the Nuzhet-ul-Qulub. 

Close to Bubukabad is the village Milagird. The name 
may be derived from mei, ‘a, large pear, or wine; ’ it is, how- 
ever, more likely a place from the Ashkanian period, meaning 
^ town of the Medes.^ Moses Chorenensis speaks of a Mara- 
gird, an Armenian foundation of the sixth century b.c. (lib, 
i. 30). This majr have been a later foundation; some mounds 
in the neighbourhood point to former importance. 

At !Nehavend I was shown a gravestone, for many years 
supposed to be over the grave of the minister of Malik Shah 
Seljuqi, Ifizam-ul-Mulk, who was killed at Mehavend a.I). 
641, but buried at Ispahan. On the stone was found a Cufio 
inscription, which, to the astonishment of the Nehavendis, 
showed the stone to belong to the grave of a Taher-ibn- 
Ahmed, who died a.h. 575. 

Near Nehavend is a village called M’adi Kereb, with the 
grave of Ahmed-ibn-’Omar, the grandson of M’adi Kereb, 
who fell in the same battle. 

Buriijird is first mentioned in Hdrun-ur-Rashid s reign ; 
it was then an unimportant village, but Hamuleh, governor 
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of tie proviiiee, putting up his residence there, gave 
rise to its becoming a town. It is generally called a town of 
Little Luristan ; it is, however, now separate from the 
Luristan province. The Seljuq Burkyaruq, son of Malik 
Shah, died here a.h. 498. 

A mound near Burujird, called Chiqa Kibrit, may be tlie 
fortress Kibrit, mentioned in the Akrad-Kameh, to v/hich Izx- 
nd-din Kershasp ibn Kur-ud-din Miihammed, Atabeg of 
Luristan, tried to retire when pursued by Husam-ud-din 
Khalil. ’ . 

Khorremabad is mentioned in connexion with an evert 
that happened a.h. 693 (1294). According to the Akrad- 
Kameh, Atabeg Jemal-nd-din Khizr was killed at Khor- 
remabad in that year by Husam-ud-din and Shems-ud-diu 
of the Lebengi tribe. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Khorremabad is a small building, inside of which is to be 
seen a gravestone devoid of any inscription. It is called 
some the grave of the prophet Khezr, others call it a 
qadamgah of Khezr, that is, a place which he has visited. 
The latter accourLt would be more probable, as Khezr is 
supposed to be still alive. The true explanation is, I suppose, 
that it is the grave of the murdered Atabeg. 

Khorremabad now lies on the right side of the river; the 
old town was situated on the left side. The most notable 
ruins on the site of the old town are a sixty-feet high circular 
tower built of bricks, with the remains of a Cufic inscription 
round the top — the foundations of the walls which formed 
the building — a masjed probably— -in whicli the to^ver stood 
— ^part of a large aqueduct with a high stone wall — and 
many walls of smaller buildings. A bridge, of which ten 
arches are still standing, led somewhat south of the present 
town from the right side of the river to the old town on the 
left. It was part of the old road, called the Jaidar road, to 
the Kerkeh valley, via Jaidar. The bridge leading to the 
present town is a modern construction, built about the 
beginning of this century by 'All Murclan Khan, governor 
of Luristan. 

On the hill north-east of the town are the ruins of a 
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circular tower, the remains of a giiebre dakhmeh ; a little 
further on is an immense water cistern built of large roughl}?- 
hewn stones. 

Somewhat north of the old town is a curious stone pillar 
with an inscription never yet, I believe, deciphered. The 
pillar has a height of 9| feet above the ground, is three feet 
long and twenty-eight inches wide. The inscription is on 
the four sides of the pillar, partly in Cafic, partly in Nasklii 
character ; it looks very legible, but is not so. I have not 
been able to decipher all of it ; indeed, the only parts that I 
have succeeded in reading were the first and second lines 
and part of the third; they are principally composed of 
names and titles, and offered little difficulty. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson thought he had detected the name of 
Shuja^-ud-din, the first Atabeg of the Khursliidi dynasty, on 
the stone ; I have not, however, been able to decipher this 
name. Mahmud-ibn-5Iuhammed, surnamed the right hand 
side of the Amir-ul-M6menin (the Khalifeh), yamin-i-Amin 
ul-momenin, was a grandson of the great Malik Shah, who 
ascended the throne a.h. 511, and died at Hamadan 15th 
Shevval, 525 (a.d. 1118-1131). Shuja’-ud-din died a.d. 
1230. In the first and third lines I have read the of 
the inscription Bursuq, having heard that a man of that 
name w^as a great Lur chief under the Atabegs. Bursuq 
belonged to the now extinct Saki branch of the BMagiriweh 
tribe. The date in the first line may he either 617 
or 519. 

Regarding this stone, the Lurs say, as is almost always 
the case, that the inscription indicates to one clever 
enough to read it the place where a treasure lies buried, but 
that no one has as yet read it. 

The Khorremab^d district seems formerly to have been 
called Samba. Regarding Samba, the Akrad^ITameh says 
that Atabeg Shiij a'- ud-diii sent his sons Bedr and Heidar 
from Manrud to Sainha to fight the JengerdI tribe. The 
sons went there and besieged Di5i;-i"siy4h. The citadel of 
Ehorremabad is, occasionally, at the present day, called Diz- 
i-siyah ; there is thus no doubt of the Khorremahad fort 
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having been called Diz-i-siyah, the Kborremabad plain or 
district, Samh4 ; this was in the thirteenth century. The 
Manriid district, from which, according to the Xkrad-JNTameh, 
the Lur tribes originally came, is said to be the present 
Madian-Eud, north of Jaidar, now inhabited by the Zariiii 
and Eaki tribes of the great ’Amaleh family. 

The Shapurkhast of old geographers has been identified 
with Khorremabad. I am, however, inclined to place 
Shapurkhast much further south. The many ruins in the 
Jaidar plain, the existence there of the name of Shapur, in 
the old bridge in tbe Teng-i-Dulabcheb, Pul-i-Shapiir, and 
the distance given by Ibii Ilaukal, ^'Shapurkhast lies 22 
farsakhs from Nehavend,’’ lead me to identify the present 
Jaidar with the old Shapurkhast. The i^ki'ad-JS’ameh 
mentions a plain of Shapur in which a battle took place 
between Husam-ud-dln Khalil and Izz-ud-din Kershasp ; as, 
shortly before, Dehliz is mentioned, the plain of Shapur may 
have been Shapurkhast. J aidar is only a few miles distant 
from Dehliz. The country between Dehliz and Jaidar is not 
very mountainous, and does not preclude the idea of its being 
possible for a battle being fought there ; the hills are rounded 
off like downs, are easily passed, and have many small well- 
watered valleys. If we take Khorremabad to be the old 
Shapurkhast, we get only half the distance from Keh^veiid 
mentioned by Ebn Haukal. 

The present road for artillery and heavy caravans, the 
so-called Jaidar road, goes from Khorremabad along the 
right side of the Keshgan river as far as the Diilabcheli pass 
— there crosses the river — ^then goes along the left side of it 
through the J aidar plain — and over the Dum-i-Ghul pass into 
the Seimerreh or Kerkheh valley. This was also the old 
road from Samha to ^Arabistau, as is proved by the old 
Pul-i-Shapur, the old paved way on the Dum-i-Ohul pass, 
and the old bridge over the Seimerreh close by. The road 
divided at this bridge, one road went over the bridge to the 
right side of the river, the other kept along the left side. 
The latter is easily traced ; opposite the place called Derreh- 
i-Khazineh the road is cut through the rocks. The cutting 
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is five feet wide and about fifteen feet deep. The direct 
road from Sliapiirkliast to Seimerreb went over the Pul-i- 
Qamashaii. At Pul-i-Teng there was another old bridge; 
probably used for lighter caravans that went between 
Luristan and ^Arabistdn by the Kialan road. Alexander the 
Great’s road from Susa to Ecbatana went along the right 
side of the Kerkheh and Seimerreh, past Seimerreh town, 
Sirwaii, etc. The Seimerreh is called Kerkeh after the 
Ab-i-Zal has joined it a few miles below Pul-hTeng. 

Just a little above the fording place of the Zal river, and 
at a place where the river is very narrow, are the remains 
of three one-arched bridges ; one ruin looks very ancient, 
another more modern, the third was built as late as 1830. 
These bridges are on the old road to Dizful. 

At the fording place over the Beladriid are traces of the 
old road, a stone pavement, and the ruins of a five-arched 
bridge; and a little further down is a modern bridge with 
one arch, of the four there were, still standing. 

Having passed the Beladrud river, and the low sandstone 
rnoimtains called Do Kuh, one enters the plain called Sahra-i- 
Lur. Persian dictionaries give the meaning of Lur as a 
plain dug up by floods, exactly what this plain is. It con- 
sists of conglomerates covered by new alluvium, which every 
year in the rainy season is dug in deep trenches or river-beds 
by the floods from the mountains. The people of Dizful say 
Liir means a large unbounded plain. At any rate the name 
of the plain Liir has nothing in common with the name of 
the people Lur ; one has a long, the other a short, u. Some 
old aqueducts come from the Kuh-i-Van, and run here in a 
south-western direction. The aqueducts had their water 
from the Beladrud, I believe, and passed the ruins called 
Qalah-i-Qasem, lying on the slopes of the Van mountain in 
the Teng-i-Van. The ruins consist of a tower and several 
small-roomed buildings ; the Lurs say Qasem was a brother 
of Shdpur IL (!) 

A few miles before Dizful, and after passing several ruined 
villages, we come upon a high mound called Chiqa Charmeh, 
probably the remains of an ateshkedeh, a fire temple. 
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Oil the Kialdn road from Ehorremabad to the Zal river, I 
saw no traces of any old road. 

A peak in the southern extension of the K'ialau mountain 
is called Tuq-i-Manl, or Ohiq-i-Mani (the Peak of Mani). 
I was told that on the top of it were some chambers hewn 
into the rock, and that Manx the painter (Manes) was there 
hidden for a year before appearing to his disciples as a young 
man. In a line due north from the Ohiq (or Chiqa) Maui 
are the caves of Kepkan or Ko'igan (from Keph ^ a partridge/ 
Liir Kdi), on the river of the same name, also with chambers 
cut into the rock, and still further north the caves of Jemal 
KeL The Lurs speak of these as dakhmeiis. 

The bridge of Dizful is a Sassanian construction, but very 
much damaged. 

A little beyond Shahabad, about ten miles from Dizful, 
on the road from Dizful to Shiishter, are the extensive 
ruins identified by travellers as the site of the city Jundi 
Shapur. According to Oriental geographers, Jundi Shapur 
was situated on a hill, and had well-watered date plantations and 
gardens. I believe Jundi Shapur was really somewhat west, 
or south-west rather, of Shahabad, where there would have 
been a greater water supply than could ever have existed at 
Shahabad. The few canals that come from the A^’b-i-Diz end 
are out somewhat above the town, through the easily broken 
conglomerate rocks, have as much water now as they formerly 
had, and could not give water enough for extensive date 
plantations or gardens. Shahabad has at present not a 
single date palm ; Siyah Mansur, a village a short distance 
off, has only one palm. The distances given by Oriental 
geographers, for instance Abulfeda, who says from Shushter 
to Jundi Shapur is eight farsakhs, and from Jundi Shapur to 
Shush is six farsakhs, would coincide with the position of 
Shahabad. Drawing an arc with a radius of eight farsakhs 
from Shushter, and another with a radius of six farsakhs 
from Shush, we get the point of intersection of the two ares 
at Shahabad. But the road did not go in a straight line, 
and the radii would have to be considerably shortened. We 
should then get the point of section south-west of Shahabad, 
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closer to tlie river, where there are many high mounds, many 
trees, and a more abundant water supply than at Shalmbad. 
The forsakhs for this part of Persia I take at a little over 
three statute miles (22J to a degree of the equator) ; at the 
present day the inhabitants of hlrabistan distinguish between 
a farsakli-i-’ajem and a farsakh-i-'arab, calling the former 
about twenty per cent, longer. From diflerent measurements 
of distances by myself, and the distances as given by the in- 
habitants, I got the figures 3T25 miles per farsakh, while 
the hyern or Persian farsakh equals 3*82 miles. 

There \vas a bridge over the i^b-i-Diz between Susa and 
tTiuidi Shapiir ; its ruins are still to be seen. Persian tradition 
regarding Jundi Shapur’s origin is as follows: Shapurl. came 
to Khiizistan with a great army, and encamped somewhere 
between Shush ter and Shush. His camping place was called 
Jund-i-Shapur, the army or camp of Shapiir. Shapiir 11. 
was a prisoner of the Qeisar (Emperor), who always had him. 
led before him when on the march to Ehuzistan. At Jund- 
i-Shapiir, the Persian monarch escaped, collected his people, 
and, after a great battle, took the Qeisar prisoner, and 
ordered him to send for masons and architects from Constan- 
tinople, to rebuild the bridge and other constructions which 
the Eoman army had destroyed. The Qeisar was kept a 
prisoner till he died, a period of ten years, during which time 
were built the bridges of Shushter, and the various dykes 
and dams which I shall mention further on. I need hardly 
say that it was Shapiir I. who captured the Eoman Emperor 
Valerian a.d. 260 ; Shapiir II. had wars with Constantius 
II., Julian, and Jovian, but captured no emperor. Persian 
history, as usual, is at fault. 

The ruins at Shahabad are said to be the remains of the 
Shehr-i-Diagonus, the town of Diogenes. From Polybius 
we know (v, 46, 48, 54 ; x, 29, 30) that a Diogenes was a 
governor (praefectus) of Susiana daring the reign of 
Antiochus the Great. This Shehr-i-Diagoniis was most 
probably one of his foundations, or perhaps only a fortified 
camp. When the rebels under Molo attacked Susa, Diogenes 
defended the arx ; the rebellion was put down, Molo com- 
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mitted suicide, and Diogenes was made commander-in-cliief 
of the military forces in Media. 

About half-way between Gawnek and Shushter are several 
old canals which came from the Kuran river above Shushter. 
The place where the waters of these canals were led by 
lateral channels into different parts of the plain is now called 
J ubbandi. These canals had their water from, the large canal 
cut at Gotwend, at a right angle to the river. The canals 
are now partly filled up, and onlj- occasionally, when in 
early spring the Kuran river rises very high, have any 
■water. The many mounds to he seen here show the district 
to have been very populous. With the decline of Jundi 
Shapur, in the thirteenth century, the canals were neglected, 
and the inhabitants of the plain deserted their villages. 

The water-system of Shushter and neighbourhood was long 
a matter of doubt. Sir Henry Rawlinson was, I believe, the 
first to explain it correctly. As, in a matter of importance, 
one report more may be useful, I herewith give the result 
of my own observations, aided by the traditions I heard 
from the Persians. 

Ardeshir Babekan is said to have built the first dam 
across the river so as to raise the water and get it up to the 
level of the town. He also cut the Darian canal, which led 
the water into the town and into the fields beyond. The 
dam then got destroyed, and Shushter was without water till 
the workmen sent for by Valerian renewed it. Thus far 
the Persian tradition. Ardeshir Babekan having built a dam 
at Shushter seems to he improbable. His short reign and his 
■wars with the Ashkanians would hardly have given him 
sufficient time. But the canal, as its name indicates, may 
have been one of the works of Darius, the name Darian 
being a contraction of Darabian. The river running west 
of the town, and having its bed in soft alluvial soil, probably 
got lower and lower every day, till at last, b}^ not filling the 
Darian canal, it left the town and its southern fields dry. 
The Persians then got Roman workmen to aid them. A 
deep canal was dug on the east side of the town, and the 
river was diverted from the west to the east. Following the 
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incline of tlie alluvial plain, this new river or canal, the ! 

present Gerger, was cut towards the bed of the old river at 

the present Baiid-i-Qir. The old river was then entirely 

emptied by constructing a temporary dam across it just at 

the fork where the new river had been cut. The bed of the 

old river was then raised several yards, but to prevent any 

wasbing away of soil, and a consequent fall of the river, the 

whole bed was paved with huge stones well jointed by lead. 

This pavement is called Shadurvan. A dam was then also 
built across the new river so as to raise the water on to the 
Shadurvan, the temporary dam was removed, and the water, 
or a part of it, returned to its old bed, forming, as at the 
present day, a waterfall when it gets to the end of the paved 
and raised way, the Shadurvan, The I)ari‘an canal became - 

also filled, and the town and the country lying south of it 
were well watered. Later on, the flow of water was regu- 
lated by dykes or small tunnel-like openings in tlie dam over 
the new river in such a manner that two-sixths of the water 
flowed east, four-sixths west of the town. This gave rise to 
the appellations Do Dank and Chahar Dank. The Gerger 
dam occasionally got damaged, and once in the latter part of 
the last centur}^ nearly all the water rushed through the Gerger 
canal and the Dar’ian became perfectly empty ; the dam w'^as 
then reconstructed. The present bridge over the Gerger 
built on the dam is a modern construction. The bridge over I 

the Shuteit, partly destroyed in 1832, and repaired by 
Muhammed ’AH Mirza some years later, is built on the 
foundations of the old bridge. The very old bridge was 
destroyed by Hejaj-ibn- Yusuf during the reign of 'Abd-ul- 
Malek-ibn-Mervan (684-705). 

A little distance higher up the river are traces of an old 
bridge, and some ruins called Qala^h-i-Dukhtar, and QalaTi-i 
Eustam. They were probably on the direct road between 
Jundi Shapur and ^Idej, leaving Sbiishter on the right. At 
Band-i-Dukhtar, six miles higher up, are ruins of a dyke, and 
a canal which goes towards Jtibbandi, 

Eegarding the older appellations of the rivers there is a | 

great deal of confusion^ There is no doubt of the Do Dank 
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of Tfmiir’s time having been tbe present Gerger anti rt 
Gbabar Ddnk tbe present Sbuteit. Tbe origin of the word 
Gerger is doubtful ; it may be a word imitating tbe sounfr'f 
the waters gurgling through the tunnels of the dam. n 
author of^ the Tohfet-ul-’Aalem says that some peonle 
from the village Gerger in Azerbaijan came and settled at 
bhushter, and that the quarter of the town which tliev 
inhabited became called Gerger, and hence the name of the 
river. The name Shuteit is modern, and points to an increase 
or overflowing of the river, perhaps when, after repairing the 
Gerger dam at the end of the last century, the water of the 
old arm increased. We have another name, used sometimes 
for one branch, sometimes for another, viz. Mashreqan. This 
name would indicate the eastern branch, the Gerger; many 
authors say that the Mashreqan was the western branch-^ 
thus the old river. Ahmed Tdsi makes the matter quite 
conclusive by saying that the Shddurvdn (which we know to 
be in the western branch) was in the MashreqSn river 
Edrisi, after saying that the Mashreqdn river was westward 
of the town, speaks of a Mashreqan district with many date 
palms being passed before getting to ’Asker Mukrem At 
’Asker Mukrem was a bridge of twenty boats o-ver the river 
and ships went from here to Ahwdz, eight farsakhs distant 
ihe JNuzhet-ul-Qnldb says distinctly that ’Asker Mukrem 
was built on the Do Dank river, and that it was first called 
Lashker; the geographical position of ’Asker Mukrem is 
given as five minutes of longitude east of Shushter, thus on 
the Gerger. Putting these statements together, we o-et 
’Asker Mukrem on the Do Dank; Gerger and Do Dank 
being different names of the same river, the eastern branch 
and Mashreqdn being a name given to both branches indif- 
erent y, Mashreqdn being a large and populous district, 
lying between and on both branches, it is natural to suppose 
that the rivers would be called ’Ab-i-Mashreqan, simply 
because they came from Mashreqan, or because Mashreqan 
was situated on them, just as at the present day the Gerger 
and bhuteit are indiscriminately called ’Ab-i-Shushter be- 
cause they come from a pass by that town. The statements 
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of the ]S[!izhet“iil--QuMb (m another place) that one- third of 
the Shushter water went west and two- thirds east of the 
toWBj and of the Jehan-hfama that the Do Dank ran west, 
the Ghahar Dank east, must be errors. Such errors seem to 
be easily made; an English traveller, two or three years 
ago, made a sketch-map of Shushter and its rivers, and 
placed the town on the right bank of the Shuteit. 

Somewdiat above Ba,nd-i-Qir, on the Gerger, are some 
extensive ruins, mounds with bricks and pottery, which I 
would identify as the site of ’Asker Mukrem. The distance 
thence to Ahwaz is twenty-six miles, a little over eight 
and a quarter ’Arab farsakhs. The southern gate of Shushter 
is still called the Lashker gate. 

Band-i-Qir was a dyke, whose stones were fastened together 
by bitumen, qb\ The ’Arabs told me that when the river 
was low, boys occasionally dived to the bottom, and picked 
up stones and bricks with bitumen attached to them. The 
dyke here raised the water of the Gerger for irrigating the 
country south of Band-i-Qir as far as Weis. 

Into the almost perpendicular sides of the sandstone hills 
north-east of Shushter, and on the left side of the river, are 
cut many chambers and niches, guebre dakhmehs, and on 
the flat hill- tops we see here and there platforms, six feet by 
four, which were used as places for washing the dead. Each 
platform has a deeper part in its centre for collecting the 
water, and a groove from the centre of the platform towards 
the slope of the hill served as a gutter to lead it off. Some 
of the chambers have two or three niches in them; some 
chambers had an arrangement for letting off water like the 
platforms described, but smaller. The central deeper part 
of the one I measured was three inches deep, fifteen inches 
long, and nine inches wide. The entrances to the dakhmehs 
are very small, some are only thirty-two inches high and 
twenty-one inches wide. Of many chambers the front walls, 
being of soft sandstone, and cut rather thin, had fallen down. 
On the front wall of a chamber, close to the entrance hole, 

I noticed the Pehlevi inscription • 
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Here and there amongst the hills are rniiis of platforms 
built of stone, and remains of steps leading up to them. 

The Salasil castle of Shushter was built, according to the 
Tohfet-ul-'Aalem, by a slave Salasil; according to the Tarikh- 
i“’Azadi, by Nur-TJllah-ibn-Sherif. A probable connexion 
between the of Ptolemy and Ammianus MarcellinnSj 
who mention it as one of the four great towns of Susiana, has 
already, many years ago, been pointed out. 

The old dams and aqueducts from Band-i-Qir to Ahwaz, 
and the great dyke at Ahwaz, and the ruins there, have been 
often enough described. The canals south of Ahwaz are 
modern. A canal went from Sam a hlinieh or Isrn’ailieh 
south-east to Dorak ; it is now filled up. The Salmanieh 
canal took the Karun water to Fellahieh, the Mared canal 
(from Sidd-i-Soliman) went to Q,oban. When Qoban got 
ruined, and Fellahieh began to prosper, the Salmanieh 
canal was dug. A branch was also dug from the Mared 
canal to Fellahieh. The Mared canal and the mounds of the 
old dyke are generally called Sableh ; Sableh, however, was 
pointed out to me as a village lying opposite, on the right 
side of the Karun, and from Sableh a canal goes towards the 
north of Muhamreh, The Mared canal has water at high 
tide as far as Fellahieh; the Salmanieh and Ism^ailieh canals 
are filled up with sand. 

From Moran due south to the Mared canal is a line of 
mounds ; the mounds are not high, but are high enough to 
serve as landmarks in the desert. They contain many bricks 
and pieces of pottery, and were, perhaps, watch-towers on 
the old high road to the south. 

The tree most commonly met with on the banks of the 
rivers of Susiana, as well as of Babylonia (ude Ainsworth^s 
Eesearches, London, 1858, p. 125), is the gharab. This is a 
tree half poplar, half willow, having lanceolate and cordate 
leaves on the same branches. There is no doubt of this tree 
being the Hebrew of Scripture,^ the true Sa/iir Baby- 

^ Leviticus xxiii. 40 ; Job si. 22 ; Psalms cxxxvii. 2 ; Isaiab xv. 7 ; sliv. 4. 
The ChaMscan and Syriac versions have the same word. 
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lonm. The Hebrew word, pointing to something mixed or 
mingled, applies to the different forms of the leaves, not as 
Parldiurst, in his Lexicon, says, to different colours of the 
leaves. The tree which we know as the 8a!h Bahylonica, 
the weeping willow, is not found in Babylonia and Siisiana. 
The names weeping willow, saule pleureitr^ etc., are evidently 
derived from a meaning of the word gharah^ ‘ a tear/ Persians 
call the gharab a willow ; the true willow is called by the 
Arabs Sifsaf; our weeping willow is the Persian Bid-i- 
inajniin. 

From Shushter to Ispahan I took the road of which Ibn 
Batata has given an itinerary. The first traces of the old 
road were at Pul-i-burideh on the Tundab, running towards 
Earn Hormuz. Bagh-i-Malek is the old Manjonfq. 
Helaigan is Ibn Batata’s Helaikh^n. Malamir is the old 
’Idej or Izej. A little before Held’igan, in the Qala’h-i-Tiil 
plain, is a little village inhabited by the Hshkiihi or Usliktii 
(the long ii pronounced like the Grerman u or uc) tribe, a 
name wonderfully like Ov^lol or IJxii. On the Sar-i-Rak 
mountain, beyond Malamir, are several miles of the old 
paved way, here called Rah-i-Sultani. Qala’h-i-Medresseh 
is one of the many caravanserais spoken of hj Ibn Batuta 
as built by the Fazlvieh Atabegs of Great Liiristan. Beyond 
it are the ruins of the old bridge over the Kuran river. 
From the Kuh-i-Safid down to the Bazuft river is a steep 
descent of 2046 feet ; traces of the old road are to be seen 
on the descent, and ruins of a bridge that went over the 
river lie a few yards above the present Pul-i-’amaret, which 
by-the-bye consists only of the simple trunk of an oak. At 
Dopulim are the ruins of two old bridges. In the Ardal 
pass are parts of the old paved way. In the Sulejan plain 
an old viaduct. The last point of Ibn Batuta’s route which 
I have been able to identify by name is the Qahv-i-Rukh 
pass, Ibn Batuta’s Geriveh-ur-Rukh. Ibn Batata’s Hshtur- 
kan, Firiizan, two towns, and Ifoblan, a village, I have not 
been able to find. 

On the road from Ispahan to Burujird I passed through 
the province of Feridan ; its capital is Darun, a village with 
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300 famiHes. In the village Akhord are some Georo-ian 
speaking families. The town Piiasliish of the maps never 
■was a town. It lies beyond the Parsisht mountain, and is at 
present a small deserted village, called Parsisht. There are 
also a small ruin called Shah nishin, and the grave of a 
nameless saint. Further north I passed a river cdled Keri • 
it helped to identify the site of the old town Kerj as bein-^ 
in the neighbourhood of, or perhaps at, Gulpdigdn. Eerf 
according to the Muajem-ul-Buldan, was founded durino- the 
reign of Harun-ur-Rashid, and according to the Euzhet-ul- 
Qulub was forty -five farsakhs from Ispahan, and thirtv-five 
from Kengawer. 

My maps of the above-mentioned roads are in the hands 
of Professor Kiepert, of Berlin, for publication. 
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Abt. XII . — Identification of the Fahe Dawn^^ of the Mmlinm 
tvith the ‘^Zodiacal Light'’ of Earopeam. By J. W, 
Eedhouse, M.E.A.S., Hon. Memb. E.S.L, 

In a paper read before the Eoyal Asiatic Society in the 
spring of 1877, and printed in the tenth volume, new series 
(p. 34-4), of its Journal, a suggestion was made that the 
natural phenomenon known to Muslims of every clime as 
the ‘‘False Dawn was no other than what is known in 
Europe by the name of “The Zodiacal Light.^’ 

Through the liberality of the Society's rule by which a 
certain number of copies are furnished to the writers of 
papers printed in its Journal, this subject was brought to the 
notice of several of our most talented astronomers, in the 
hope that they might adopt a method of authoritatively 
settling the question, which is not only interesting to Orien- 
talists as one of lexicology, but also to the astronomical 
world as involving a point in the archasology of their special 
science. 

All our Oriental dictionaries content themselves with the 
mere verbal translation of the Eastern expression “false 
dawn,^^ and astronomical treatises teach Eui’opeans that the 
“zodiacal light was first observed about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian era, and named by 
Cassini in 1683. 

When the former paper was read to the Society, an idea 
was offered that the identification of the “ false dawn wnth 
the “zodiacal light was well known. Still, the lexicons 
are, to this day, silent on the subject. 

To test that matter to the utmost, I wrote at once to the 
accomplished Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Paris a 
letter, requesting him, if permissible, to put the two follow- 
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ing questions to that learned body : What is the European 
name of the phenomenon called ^ false dawn^ and Syolf’s 
tail ^ and Is any author known who has given the 
Western equivalent to those Eastern names 

The following is the answer, in its original English, re- 
ceived from that gentleman : 

‘‘Paris, 19, Eue Mazarine, May 27, 1877, 

“ Dear Sir, — The letter which ^mn were kind enough to 
address to the Council of the SocieU Asiatiqiie has been coru- 
municated in its last sitting, and I have been entrusted with 
the honourable duty to reply to you. I consulted an ex- 
perienced Oriental scholar, M. d'Abbadie, of the Academie 
des Sciences, and he answered that the ‘wmlf^s tail' must 
be the Zodiacal Light, which appears in the form of a tail or 
a cue. Believe me, etc., J. Oppisrt, etc." 

To a somewat similar communication, accompanying a 
copy of my paper, to the Astronomer Eoyal, an answer was 
returned, of which the following paragraph is selected : 

“ Eoyal Observatory, October 17, 1878. 

“I do not doubt the correctness of your identification of 
the appearance of which you speak with the zodiacal light, 
and shall be glad to aid in its observation. Professor 0. P. 
Smyth of Edinburgh has given attention to the zodiacal 
light, as seen in favourable latitudes. The appearance which 
you describe is known in poetry, e.g. Moore’s Light of the 
Harem — 

‘ ’Tis dawn, at least that earlier dawm, 

Whose glimpses are again withdrawn.’ " 

This answer did not meet my suggestion, since repeated in 
various directions, that some European well acquainted with 
the Zodiacal light should be brought together, in India 
or elsewhere, with a Muslim of experience and learning, 
thoroughly acquainted with the “ false dawn,” some morning 
early, when this phenomenon is there visible ; this being the 
only satisfactory method by which the question could be 
definitively set at rest. 
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la answer to a letter, with a copy of my paper, Professor 
Piaz 2 :i Smyth was so obliging as to write as follows : 

''Edinburgh, 19^5/^ Oct,, 1878. 

"Your conclusion as to the Muslim idea of a false 
dawn — in shape like a wolfs tail, and pointing more or less 
upwards — in contrast with the true dawn spreading after- 
wards horizontally — being the zodiacal light, is, I believe, 
perfectly correct — almost necessarily correct. For the 
names and descriptions of either phenomenon describe them 
so well and simply, that I have sometimes used almost the 
same words myself, when telling of what I had seen, east- 
ward before sunrise, and westward after sunset. In the 
former case, w^hen getting up at certain seasons early in 
the morning hours, in latitudes 28"^ and 35°, and gazing 
on the eastern starlit skies, the false dawn of the zodiacal 
light was so excessively conspicuous for hours before the 
true dawn appeared, that I wondered exceedingly at the 
phenomenon not having excited more astronomical interest. 
I am therefore not at all astonished to hear from you now 
that Muslims, inhabiting so generally the brilliant lands 
of the date-palm and water-melon, and having their wits 
sharpened by self-interest, did early come to perceive, and 
make practical use of their observational discovery that the 
zodiacal light, though appearing as a faint blush of light in 
the east before sunrise, is a perfectly different thing from, 
and a much earlier phenomenon than, the true dawn of day,'^ 

Professor Adams, of Cambridge, answered me as follows : 

" 2m Oct, 1878. 

"I think there can be no doubt that you are right in 
considering that the zodiacal light is meant by the designa- 
tion of the 'False Dawn.^ Lalande mentions that Cassini 
had no doubt that the zodiacal light had been observed 
before, although it had not been described and expressly 
referred to in ancient authors/^ 

Professor Max Muller had naturally compared ancient 
Creek and Sanskrit myths relating to the dawn ; but of 
the false dawn what he said was the following ; 

YOL. XII. — [new SEllIES,] -2 
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OxEom>, 22nd October, 

“ I do not know whether the false dawn is scientifioallv 
called zodiacal light, and I doubt whether India is the place 
to observe it, as I believe in India proper there is little of 
dawn, still less of twilight.” 

Up to the date of these answers, and for some months 
later, I only knew that the “false dawn” and the “true 
dawn ” had been distinguished for centuries past by the 
legists and poets of Islam. It was in the early part of 1879 
that I became aware, quite by chance, and while pursuing 
a totally different inquiry, that Muhammad had himself 
legislated upon the subject in the Qur’an itself (ch. ii. 
T. 183). This discovery at once suggested the probability 
that the phenomenon of the false dawn had been known for 
ages before the promulgation of Islam, in those latitudes. 

Among those to whom I sent copies of my paper was the 
Eev. T. V. A. Van Dyck, Professor of Astronomy at the 
American Missionary College of Beyrut, and also H. H. 
Midhat Pasha, Governor-General of Syria. 

Dr. Van Dyck wrote in reply : 

“ Beyrut, March 11th, 1879. 

“ I have no doubt of the correctness of your view ; but it 
IS difficult to settle the point absolutely. Prom Beyrut the 
zodiacal light is not distinct in the morning. Aleppo, 
Hama, Hums, Damascus, Jerusalem, are all good places to 
look for it. I have tried to find there some one who knew 
and can recognize the zodiacal light, who would go to the 
minaret with a Mu’eddin when he sees the false dawn; but 
I can find no one. . . . AU I have collected from thence goes 
to confirm your view ; but I cannot get the thing put 
through, so as to have a Muslim say: ‘There is the false 
dawn,’ and an astronomer, one who knows, say : ‘ That is the 
zodiacal iigtt/ 

H. H. Midhat Pashas answer was, in substance, as follows; 

“Apn714, 1879. 

^ I he Mufti of Damascus sends you the inclosed paper on 
the question of the false dawn and the zodiacal light: [Trmis- 
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latmi] The false dawn is what Europeans style the zodiacal 
light. It is the reflexion of the sun's rays in the s|)herG of 
vapour ; it is narrow and tall. As the sun comes nearer to 
the eastern horizon in the morning, its light spreads along 
the horizon ; this is the true dawn. A similar appearance is 
visible in the evening in the west, when the sun is as far 
below the horizon there as it was in the morning, when the 
false and true dawns appeared respectively. We call the 
western analogue of the true dawn the red and the white 
evening twiUgM^ di% its beginning and end; and that of the 
false dawn we designate as the ‘ tall evening ticilight’ This 
also is called zodiacal light by Europeans." 

Ho European had hitherto expressly and publicly identified 
the ‘‘false dawn" of the Arabians with the zodiacal light. 
Yet here we have proof that a Muslim legist of Damascus 
had made himself acquainted with the two terms and their 
identity of meaning. 

A letter was next received from our most obliging fellow- 
Member of the Society, E. T. Eogers, Esq., residing at Cairo : 

“ Caieo, Augmt 17 , 1879 . 

“To-day I consulted a very intelligent astronomer. He 
said that the term ‘ false dawn ' was not the right name for 
it; it should be called the ‘zodiacal light.' He sketched 
the shape of it exactly as you have shown it. Thus a 
scientific astronomer in Cairo, without knowing the object of 
my questions, entirely confirms your theory that the ‘ false 
dawn' and the ‘zodiacal light' are one and the same 
thing." 

Here again is an instance of an Oriental being already 
aware that the “ false dawn " is the “ zodiacal light." 

Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-Greneral at 
Zanzibar, also sent me an answer, as follows : 

“Zanzibar, October 9 , 1879 . 

“I have made all endeavours to settle the question raised 
as to the ‘ false dawn.' I found that Seyyid Bargash, the 
Sultan, knew more of the thing than any one else here, and 
got him to tell me exactly where and when to notice it. In 
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these climates it is a thing known at all seasons, when the 
moon is below the horizon. This was so at the time your 
letter reached, and I soon had a good chance of observing 
the phenomenon. The zodiacal light is a thing I knew very 
well, and on which I had often made notes ; but it is strange 
to say I never noticed it in the morning, and was not aware 
it was ever then seen. Still, I knew the light W' ell, and had 
nothing to learn as to its general appearance. When I 
watched the light known as the ^ false dawn,’ it seemed to me 
very like the zodiacal light of the evening, rising in the east 
in a cone, and inclined considerably to the north. It was 
not so distinct as to allow me to measure its apex ; but, from 
what I saw, there is little doubt in identifying it with the 
zodiacal light. There was no fading of this light as the true 
dawn spread over the horizon ; but it became lost in the 
general rising light. Seyyid Bargash wished me to read up 
some theological books on the subject; but I need not trouble 
you on that score.” 

I have recently had doubts expressed to me as to the 
possibility of the false dawn’s having been long known to the 
legists and poets of Islam, because no mention has been 
found, by my correspondent, of this phenomenon in the 
works of the great Arabian astronomers. I am not myself 
able to refer to an Arabian astronomer on the subject ; 
neither is this light mentioned in the ^‘Dictionary of the 
Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the Musalmans.” 
But, besides the passage of the Qur’an formerty mentioned, 
of w^hich the date is about a.d. 630, the Arabian dictionary, 
the Sihah, by El Jawhari, who died in a.d. 1006, says: “the 
darh streak of dawn is the ‘ false dawn,’ and the light streak is 
the ‘ true dawn.’ ” The expressions “ dark streak ” and 
“light streak” are those used in the passage cited from the 
Qur’an ; and the great commentary of El Baydhawi, who 
died about a.d. 1320, says in treating of that text : “ Here a 
comparison is made between what first appears of the dawn 
in the horizon together with the blackness of night’s dark- 
ness, and two threads (or streaks) one black, one white.” 
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These quotations sliow how much and how early attcntiou 
the phenomena of dawn had excited in Islam. 

The only direct and decisive proof I have received, up to 
the present time, of the accuracy of all these inductions and 
assertions, is contained in the following letter, received 
through the kind co-operation of the talented Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, from the commanding officer of Her 
Majesty’s man-of-war steamer Fmvn : 

Tuzla Bay, 26, 1879. 

^'Deah Oapt, Evans,— For the information of Mr. Bed- 
house, I have to tell you that I can satisfactorily answer his 
question as to the false dawn of the Turks. On the morning 
of 20th inst., at 3'3G a.m., I went to a mosque at Biyukdera, 
and interviewed the Imam, who, on being asked for the 
*fejri kyazib (false dawn),’ at once pointed out the zodiacal 
light, then brightly shining in the east. ... There can be 
no doubt as to the coincidence of the two. Yours sincerely, 

W. J. L. Wharton.” 

Taking, now, for granted that the “false dawn” is the 
zodiacal light, as I shall unhesitatingly state in any philo- 
logical work I may in future write, what follows? To my 
mind, two things follow directly thence, one of which is of 
high ethnographical importance. 

In the first place, it becomes evident that, though the 
zodiacal light is a very recently-discovered phenomenon for 
European astronomers, a knowledge of its appearance has 
been possessed by the inhabitants of South-western Asia, if 
by no others, in the centuries elapsed between the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel and the Qur’an respectively; and, as 
there is no reason to limit such knowledge to those times, in 
relation to a phenomenon almost as patent to nomads, shep- 
herds, travellers, and marching armies, in those latitudes, as 
the milky way, we may almost confidently venture to enter- 
tain a belief that it has been universally known there from 
very early days. This fact calls for notice in all future 
historical disquisitions on the zodiacal light. 

In the second place, since it is an admitted fact that the 
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zodiacal Kglit was totaUy unknown among Europeans of anv 
class until about two centuries ago, it is clear that their fore^ 
fathers never could have come from that central point of 
Asia so dear to modern Sanskritists, from whence they would 
fam make the Aryan race to radiate, that is, from the snowv 
table-land of Pamir. The zodiacal light must be as well 
known to the shepherds of that plateau (lat. 36° to 38° N ) 
as it is to the nomads of Arabia and Mesopotamia. It must 
always have been well known to them ; and once known to 
a people, such a phenomenon could never be totally foro'ctten 
in latitudes where it was visible. Our Aryan race eam’e not 
then, from Pamir as their radiating centre. Ethnolooists 
may well weigh this pregnant indication. ^ 


London, February 16, 1880. 
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Abt. XIII. — The Gaufian compared tiith the Romance 
Languages, Part II. By Mr. E. L. Brandreth. 

In' Part I. published in the preceding Volume, XL page 
287, 1 compared, principally, the phonology of the two groups. 

I now proceed to compare some of the other parts of their 
grammar. Since Part I. was written, the third volume of 
Mr. Beaines’s Grammar has appeared, which gives a very com- 
plete account of the Gaiirian verb, and also by the kindness 
of Professor Hoernle the proof-sheets of a great part of his 
Grammar of the Eastern Hindi have been sent me. This 
work is also a comparative grammar of the Gaurian languages 
in general. It is, it seems to me, a most valuable work, and 
throws a great deal of new light on the origin of many of 
the grammatical forms. Professor Hoernle now calls the 
languages treated of ‘'GaiidianViiistead of ‘^Gaurian,’ as/ 
we have 'Dravidian^ instead of ^ Dravirian.^ 

With regard to the gender of nouns, the Skr. andLat. had 
three genders, the masc. fern, and neut. In S. P. and G.^ 
among the Gaurian languages there are only two genders, the 
masc. and fern. G. and M. retain all three genders of the 
Skr., while the two Eastern languages B. and 0. have lost all 
distinction of gender. In Romance also there only are two^ 
genders, masc. and fern., except in Sp., where an adjective 
expressing an abstract idea and used substantivally has the ; 
neut. gender. 

As a rule, the subst. in all the gender languages retain 
^ For the abbreviatioas see Part I. p. 288 . 

YOL'. TTTT ~-r‘KrT3<W o-mraTTEtn 1 ' 
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tke gender whicli they had in Skr. or Lat., and the neut. 
heeomes masc. in S. P. and H., and in Romance, To some 
extent the gender may he gathered from the termination of 
subst. Thus, generall}% u in S., and o in S. and G., together 
with the corresponding a of the other Gaurians, denote 
masc. subst. ; a in S., and also z in S. and in Gaurian, 
generally are fern, in words which do not imply sex. M is 
generally the sign of the neuter in M., u in G. So also in 
Romance subst. which terminate in o are usually masc. and 
those which terminate in a (French mute e) fern. 

There are, however, several exceptions to the rule that 
the subst. in both modern groups retain the ancient gender. 
The most remarkable of the exceptions in Gaurian is that of 
several subst. in z. I has become typical of the fern, gender 
in Gaurian, and marks the fern, of adj., as it also did of 
several adj. in Skr., though d was the usual fern, ending in 
Skr. J, derived from the Skr. fern, suffix ihd^ the use of 
which was greatly extended in Prakrit, where it became ia 
or Magadhi is the termination of many subst. in Gaurian. 
A preponderating number of fern, subst. in z being thus 
created, several subst. ending in I in Gaurian, of a different 
origin, which were masc. or neut. in Skr., have become, by 
the attraction of the larger mass, fern, in Gaurian; as Skr. 
mhrayas m. ^sale,^ S. vikirl f. H. hihrl; Skr. ccmryam n. 
Hheft,^ S. and H. cm f. A part similar to that played by 
z in making fern, subst. in Gaurian has been played byo 
in regard to masc. subst. in Romance. Fern, of the 2nd Lat. 
declension, and of the 4th which is merged in the 2nd, have 
become masc. in Romance ; as Lat. portims, It. Fr. 

jyorclief etc, ; the only exception being mamis, It. mano^ Fr. 
main, which has preserved its original gender. Many subst., 
again, have been adopted into both groups from other 
languages, and had to be fitted with genders as best they 
could. A great number of words from the Persian, which 
is genderless, have been adopted into Gaurian, The gender of 
such words has been settled to some extent by their termina- 
tions. In Romance most words received from the German 
have retained their gender, neut. becoming masc. 
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la Skr. there are often two forms of the same word, the 
second having a diminutive or pleonastic suffix, from wliich 
last the modern word is derived ; as has been proved by 
lloernle ; thus Skr. syalas and Syalalcas ^ wife’s brother,’ S. 
sdio, H. sd/d ; Skr. kltas and kUakas ^ a worm,’ S. Jaro^ H. klrd ; 
Skr. kshirn and hslmrikd knife,’ S. and H. ehim. This ka 
suffix is extended also to subst. which did not have it in Skr. ; 
as bhedz ewe,’ H. hherl ; Skr. skandhas Hhe shoulder,’ S. 
handhOy H. ktidha ; and still more frequently to adj , as Skr. 
gauraSy ty ^pale,’ S. gorOy ly H. go7'dy i; Skr. kdmSy d, 'one- 
eyed,’ S. kmwy ly H. Imnd, L If these words had been 
derived from Skr. primary forms, they would have ended 
either in a consonant or in a short vowel. B. and 0., as the 
rule, do not add the suffix to the adj. The diminutive 
suffixes are great favourites in the same way in the other 
group ; as Lat. frater and fratercidiiSy It, frateUo ; Lat. a^is 
ani apietday Fr. aheille ; ‘hdi.t, amdim and anellus or annelhiSy 
It. amllOy Fr. anneau; and new formations, as It. avolo, 
seggiola, Fr. soJeily sommeUy and adj,, as It. paremldOy Fr. 
pareiL 

In the Indian group it is to the nom. of the Skr. that the 
form of the modern subst. is, in most instances, to be referred. 
Subst. however, belonging to the class of Skr. consonant 
subst. are sometimes derived from the same stem as that of 
the acc., and not fi^om the nom., where there is a difference. 
Thus, subst. of this class admit to some extent of a special 
comparison with the acc. formations of the Soman ce. There 
are, also, subst. in both groups, and especially in Fr. among 
the Eomance languages, in which the whole final s^dlable 
has been lost, an entirely new form being thus given to tlie 
subst. Of the five Lat. declensions, the traces of three, 
namely, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, are more or less preserved in 
the derived languages, and it is, as the rule, from the Lat. 
acc. that the modern subst. is said to be derived ; but in It. 
the nora. has had more influence than in the other languages. 
In both groups the final s or m of the nom. or acc. sing, form 
disappears; except that in Old Fr. and Prov., where there 
is both a nom. and an oblique form, the s is retained in the 
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nom. form. The stem vowels are always retainecl in S., dropped, 
generally, in the other Gaurian languages, though i and 
are occasionally retained. U = Skr. a, however, is preserved 
ill old II. and in some of the dialects. In Romance the stem 
vowel is, generally, dropped in Fr. and Prov., retained in 
the other languages. The a, however, of the 1st Lat. decL 
is preserved in Prov., while in Fr. it becomes mute e. The 
dual of the Skr. has disappeared in Gaurian, as it had 
previously done in Prakrit. 

The plural of subst. in both groups is still formed to a 
considerable extent by flexion. Thus, in S. masc. subst. in 
'll have a in the pi. form ; fern, in a, a or u ; masc. in a, a ; 
fern, in «, u and 2 , ?S, it and zijii. In H. masc. in a have e; 
fern, ending in a cons, e ; fern, in i and u, iyil and tm. In 
P. masc. in d have e ; fern, ending in a cons, id; fern, in I 
and % id and M. In G. masc. in 0 have do; neut in u, do; 
all other subst. add 0 to the sing. In M. subst. ending in a 
cons., if fern., have d or z, according as the}^ are derived from 
Skr. stems in d or i, if neut., e ; masc. iii d, e ; neut. in I, I ; 
fern, in yd ; neut. in I, ye; fern, in % vd ; neut. in % vh 
In B. the pi. form is in am or era, restricted to rational 
beings. The rd is a modern affix, and not derived from any 
pi. form of the Skr. In 0. the pL is formed with mane for 
animate, and 7ndii for inanimate objects. This is a compound 
form, and the pi. sign is thought by Hoernle to be probably 
from Skr. nidriam ‘man.’ There ai^e also compound forms 
in the other languages in addition to the flexion forms. 
Thus lay ‘ peoj)le/ is often added colloquially in H. to form 
the pL of rational beings. ' The flexion forms are generally 
considered to be derived from Pr. and Skr. pi. ; as, S. masc. 
?/, pi. a from Pr. 0 , pL d and Skr. as, pL as; S. fein. f, pL m, 
from Pr. i, pL to, and Skr. % pL ayas. Hoernle, on the other 
hand, finding that, with the exception of the 51. fern, and 
neut. nouns, the nom. pi. forms of each language are 
identical with the oblique forms either in the same or some 
other Gaurian language, says there can be no doubt that 
these so-called nom. pL forms are elliptic phrases which 
must be filled up by supplying some collective* noun, as log 
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* people/ gan Hroap/ etc. No doubt all tlie 0auriaii pL 
cannot clearly be traced to Skr. or Prakrit pL forms, but I 
q^iiestioii whether Hoernle’s theory will be accepted as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

In It., in the first two declensions, the pi. is derived from 
the Lat. nom. pL Subst. of the 1st deck in which are 
usually fern., have e in the pi. ; hut if the subst. is masc., it 
has f. Subst. of the 2nd. deck in o have i, if the subst. was 
masc. in Lat., but often a if it was neut. Here, also, as in 
the case of the fem. and neut. subst. in M. mentioned above, 
the different flexions, h}^ which these subst. were distinguished 
in the ancient languages, which are no longer shown in the sing., 
have been preserved in the pk In Fr. Sp. and Port, the pk ends 
in s derived from the Lat. aco. pk The accompanying table 
gives a few examples of the foregoing remarks relating to both 
groups, showing the subst. both in their sing, and pk forms, 
though, as above stated, there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the pk flexions in Gaurian are to be referred 
to the Skr. pk These examples may be thus classed :■ — 
1. Subst. derived from Skr. and Lat. subst. with vowel 
stems. 2. Subst. derived from Skr. and Lat. subst. with 
consonant stems. 3. Subst. which have suffered apocope of 
their original stem suffixes or final syllables. 

Besides the nom. forms, the Gaurians have also an oblique 
foiun. In S. masc. in u have a in the obk sing. ; masc. in o, 
e ; all subst, in I and u, la and iia ; in the pk the forms arc 
more numerous, viz. rl, e, mii, uni, iani, ucmi, which are to 
some extent indiscriminately used with any subst. In H. 
masc. in d have e in the obk sing., d in the obk pk ; all 
other subst. have d in the obk pk added to the nom. sing. 
In P. masc. ia a have e ia the obi. sing., id in the obi. pi. ; 
all other subst. have & in the obi. pi. added to the nom. sing. 
In G. masc. in o and neut. in ic have d in the obk sing., and 
there is no obk form at all in the pi. distinct from the nom. 
form. In M, masc. and neut. ending in a cons, have d obk 
sing., 3 pk, fem., e or z sing., S or f pk ; masc. in d, neut. 
e, yd sing., a or ya pk ; masc. in %, neut. 1, yd sing-, 1 or yd 
pk ; fem. in I, ye sing., ya pk ; masc. in u, neut. S, m sing,, 
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Stems. 

Nom, sing. 

jSTom. PL. 

Nom. sing. 

Nom. PL. 


Skr. nctr-as ‘ man ’ 

Qiar-ds 

Lat, ann-us . 

ann-i 





{ann-os) 


S. nar-u 

nar-a 

It. ami -O' 

ann-i 


O.H. nm'^u 

nar -a 

W. ^ mi-u 

an-i 


H. nar 

nar 

Fr. an , 

an-s 


Skr, f/rih-amn. ‘house’ 

grih-Tmi 

Lat. lign-mn 

Ugn-a 


M. ghar 

ghar-e 

It. legn-o 

legn-a ^ 

a ~ 

Slor./iAi’-a f. ‘tongue’ 

jihv-ds 

Lat. ros-a 

ros^ae 





fos-as) 


S. Jibh~a 

jihh-d 

It. ros-a 

fos-e 


H. pbh 

j'>bh-e 

Fr. ‘Tos-e 

ros-es 


M. jmi 

j'>bh-d^ 



i . 

Skr, bkitt-is f . ‘ wall ’ 

bhitt-mjas 

Lat. turr-is 

turr-es ■„ 


S. bhitt-i 

hhitt-iu 

It. torr-e 

.torr-i. '',1 


H. 

bhU-e 

Fr. tour 

tours . i 


M. bhint 

bhint- 


1 

Consonant 

vSkr. vak ‘ voice ’ 

md-as 

Lat. voc-s 

voo-es 


(acc. mc'-am) 


{voG-em) 



B. baa 

bad 

It. rod -e 

roG-i 


Skr. pus ‘to'^TQ.’ 

pur- as 

Lat. Jios 

for-es 


(acc. pur •am) 


{Jlor-em) 



TI. pur 

pur 

Fr. fleur 

Jieur-s 


Skr. rudmi (p.) ‘weeping’ 

rudant-as 

Lat. riden-s 

rident-es 

i 

(acc. rudant-am) 


i (acc. rident-enn) 



S. nmnd^o 

ruand-d 

It. ridmt-e 

ndent-i 


O.H. roant 

roant 

Fr. riant 

Tiant-s 


H. rot-d 

rot-e 




Skr. hhartci ‘husband’ 

bhartdr-as 

Lat. cantor 

eantor-is 


(acc. bhartar-am) 


(acc. eantor-em) 



S. bhafidr-u 

bhattdr-a 

It. cantor-e 

cantor-i 


H. bhatdr 

bhatdr 

Fr. chanteur 

chmiteur-s 


Skr. ‘father’ 

pitar-as 

Lat. pater 

patr-es 


(acc. pitar-am) 


(acc. ■pair-eni) 



S. , pi'U\ 

piur-a ^ 

Fr. , pete 

pere-s 

Truncated 

Skr. n'yd,‘king’ 

raj [in -as 

Lat. rez 

reg-es 


S. rm 

rd-a 

It, ' ■ re 

1 re 


H. rde ■ , 

rae 

Fr. roi 

1 roi-s 


Skr. ghriUam ‘butter' 


1 Lat. s€Ui-tm% 

r 


E. (jhi 


1 Fr. ecu 

1 


^kx.jagat ‘world' 

jaganti 

Lat. serpens 

j seipentes 


S. jagu 

jag a 

It, sergoe ' 

; seipi 


H. jag 

j^ff 

Prov. serp 

I serp 


Skr. kantaJcam ‘thorn’ 

Jam taka ni 

Lat. classicum 

\ classiea 


S. I'ando 

Icandd 

It. ehiasso 

chiassi 


H. hdtd 

Jmie 

Fr. gtas 



Skr. makshiJcd ‘ fly ’ 

males hilcds 

1 Lat. formica 

formicae 


H. maklcM 

makkJiigd 

j Fr. four mi 

! fourmis 


* "Walacluan. 

2 Compare these forms, It. armi and %??«, Isi.jibhn^ waAf^lufre, in which 

the original distinction of termination is preserved in the pi., but not in the sing. 

3 The i is occasionally retained ; as, H. immi ‘ a sage ’ from Skr. m-mm ; u k 
tniated like i generally dropped; as, H. sas ‘a niother-in-hw ’ from Skr. 
s'vasrus; hut occasionally retained ; as, H. ‘a tree' from Skr. tarus. In 
Itomanee the u subst. pass into the 2nd deck ; as, Lat/nwiiffi, It. fmUo, 

The stem, as preserved in the pi., alone admits of eumparison ; thus also S. 
bhaur-a^ Fr. 
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fioim pi.; fem. in ?i, m sing., va pi. ; all subst. in i and '?i, 
z and u sing., 1 and u pL In all other cases in the languages 
above referred to the obi. form is the same as the nom. It is 
generally considered that B. and 0. have no obi. forms, all 
the additions which indicate the relations of subst, being 
classed as postpositions. Hoernle, however, is of opinion 
that the e in e-r gen. sing, and in e~fe loc. sing, of subsL 
in B. is of similar origin to the obi. forms of the other 
languages above referred to. It is clear, also, that the 
compound pi. in 0. has an obi. form in cm; as, for instance, 
glutr-mdn nom. pi. ^ houses ^ ; ghar-mdnan obi. pi. 

The different forms of the obi. in Gaurian are considered 
by Hoernle to be all derived ultimately from the Skr. genitive 
suffix sija m. yds f., pL ndm m.f., or from the strong form 
hasya m. Myds f., pL kdndm m.f., wdth elision of h in the 
moderns. To see this we must study all the intermediate 
forms preserved in the different kinds of Prakrit. It will 
not be necessary, however, to go into these details for my 
purpose, as beyond the fact of there being a nom, and obL 
form in most of the Gaurian languages and in two of the 
Romance, and the use to which they are put, there is not 
much else to compare, in regard to these forms, between the 
two groups, the obi. in one group being derived from the 
gen., in the other from the acc. of the parent language. 
One or two examples of comparison with the Skr. will be 
sufficient for the Gaurian group ; as, Skr, nctras ^ a man,’ 
gen. sing, mrasya, gen. pL nardnam; S. ncini, obi. sing. 
nara^ obi. pL ncmd; H. nm% obi. pi. ncird ; M. nar, obi. 
sing. na}% obi. pi. Skr. Jihvd "the tongue,’ gen. 

sing, jihvciyds, gen. pi. jihvdmim; S. jibha^ obL pi. jibhd; 

obL pl.y'lMd; obL sing, jihhe^ obi. pL 

Skr. tamrakm "copper/ gen. sing, tamrakcmjay gen. pL 
tamrakdndm ; S. tamo, obi sing, tame, obL pL idmd; H. 
iaha, obL sing, fdhe, obi. pi. tdho. There is, however, in 
some of the Gaurians, a second form of the obL which 
usually takes no postposition, and is restricted generally 
to the expression of one relation of the subst., which is 
derived hy Hoernle from a different form in Prakrit of the 
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Skr. gen. Thus in M. there is the general obi. sing, in 
d — Mg. Pr. dha^ as nard given above, and there is a special 
obi. in as = Pr. cma, which has become the dative, m nards 
‘to a man.' There are also relics of the old inflected inst. 
and abl. case in M. and S., and some relics of the old loc. 
in most of the Gaurians. 

In the Romance languages it is only the Old Fr. and 
Prov. that have an obi. form distinct from the nom. form. 
The obi. form is derived from the Lat. acc., and this is the 
form which the subst. has taken in modern Fr. The two 
cases are preserved in suhst. belonging to the 2nd and 3rd 
declensions ; as Lat. anniiS) acc, anmim^ pL anm^ acc. amm ; 
Old Fr. and Prov. am^ acc. an^ pi. an, acc. ans ; Lat. pastor, 
acc. pasforem, pL pasfores ; Old Fr. pastre, acc. pasteur, pi. 
pasteurs; Prov. acc. ^xistor, p?!. pastors. In Old Fr. 

and Prov., as in Old H., the case particles were not so 
rigorously employed as in later times; but were often 
omitted w^here the relation of the subst. could be gathered 
from the context. 

In both groups, in their present state, the old relations of 
case are, generally, expressed by particles, which are directly 
connected with the subst. governed by them, and in Gaurian 
with the obi. form of the subst., and 'which usually follow the 
subst. in one group, precede it in the other. Several other 
relations of the subst. are expressed in the same way. These 
particles are prepositions or postpositions proper. Other 
relations of the subst., again, are expressed by particles 
which are connected with the subst. b}" means of a case 
particle, usually the gen. particle. These are prepositions or 
postpositions improper, being of the nature of adverbs, and 
many of them can be used as such, that is, attached to the 
verb without affecting the case relation of any subst. The 
following are instances from H. and Fr., as deo ‘dieu,' deo ko 
‘a dieu,' deo par ‘sur dieu/ deo ke pm ‘pres de dieu.' The 
reason of the particles preceding the subst. in one group and 
following it in the other is that in Lat. there were pre- 
positions, which by a slight change and extension of their 
meaning, though they have also preserved their ancient 
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prepositional force, were ready to take tlie place of the case 
flexions. In the late Lat. of the inscriptions, where the cases 
were in a state of confusion, they are found exercising this 
function. The prepositions principally used for this purpose 
in the modern languages are de and ad, and in It. a 
compound preposition da composed of de and ad. In, cum, 
per and pro are also occasionally employed to express some of 
the old relations of case. On the other hand, in Skr. the 
prepositions do not appear to have been so well fitted by 
previous use and meaning to the required purpose. It was 
necessary therefore to have recourse elsewhere for case 
particles to take the place of the lost cases, and accordingly 
subst. in the Skr. locative case were often made use of to 
this end. The usual position of subst. in an Aryan language 
is after the subst. dependent on them; hence they became 
postpositions. Prepositions in Skr., however, frequently 
follow the subst. which is governed by them. 

Of the case particles employed in Gaurian, the dat. 
particles, S. khe, H. kho, are probably derived from the Skr. 
loc. kakshe ^ 2 it the side.’ The loc. particle S. and II. me 
is unquestionably derived from the Skr. loc. madhye ‘ in the 
midst.’ About the origin of the abl. and instr. particles in S. 
/t/?4, H. se, there appears to be much doubt. The particle 
which marks the gen. relation is distinguished from the 
others in that, in the gender languages, it is inflected like 
an adj., in fact by it the subst. in the gen. relation is made 
into an adj. which agrees in number, gender, and case with 
the subst. on which it depends ; as S. pm jo puthi, II. bap 
kd beta 'father’s son’ ; S. piu jz dhia, H. bap ki beil 'father’s 
daughter.’ The H. kd, kl, he, is in all probability derived 
from the Skr. past part, krlia 'made,’ Pr. kera, while the 
%,jo,jz,je, and the P. da, dl, de, are considered by Iloernle to 
be identical with the H. past part, diyd ' given.’ The case 
particles differ to a considerable extent in the different 
languages, and are not all of a common origin, but each 
language sometimes provided for them, independently of the 
others, out of its own resources. 

Besides the case particles, to the class of prepositions or 
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postpositions proper belong in the Romance group most of 
the old prepositions and compounds of prepositions^ and also 
some particles formed from subst. and adj. In tbe G-aurian 
group this class is not so numerous as in tbe Romance, and 
consists principally of particles formed from subst. and adj., 
sometimes of the old prepositions. A few instances of this 
class in both groups are as follows: S. Idi ^for’ (Skr. lahdha 
^ obtained^), Fr. pour; S. ‘according to^ (Skr. sadrlsa 
‘like^), Fr. selon ; S. pm% K. par Hipon^ (Skr. iipari), It. 
sopra^ Fr. stir; S. re ‘without’ (Skr. rite)^ It. senza; S. sa 
Skr. sam)^'K, ‘ with/ Fr. avec^ It. con; S. dd ‘towards/ 
Fr, vers; H. pm% Skr. pare loe. ‘at the further side’), Fr. 
outre; S. hhari ‘against’ (Skr. bhara ‘supporting’), Fr. 
confre. 

The other class, that of the prepositions or postpositions 
imp7^02m% is very numerous in Gaurian, The particles of 
this class are mostly derived from subst., in both groups. 
Some, however, that were prepositions in the ancient 
languages also require a case particle to connect them 
with the subst. The following are a few instances of this 
class of particles in Gaurian with their equivalents in 
Romance: S. Ichd age, H. ke age (Skr. loc. agre'm. front’), 
It. damnti ay'Fv. au demnt de; H.jepjdse, It. kep)da (Skr, j^drhe 
loc. ‘at the side’), It presso di, Fr, prh de; S. je viGce, H. 
ke hzG (Skr. vrit ‘be,’ ‘dwell’), It. in mezzo di, Fr. au milieu 
de; Skr. klih poe, H. ke pdche (Skr. adj. loc. It. 

dieiro a; S. hethe, H. nice (Skr. adj. loc. nice), It, sotto a, 
Fr. au densoKs de; S. je bdkari, H. ke hdJiir (Skr. mhis), 
It. fuore di, Fr. liors de. 

Several prepositions and postpositions do not absolutely 
belong to either of the above classes, but may be used in both 
classes, sometimes in the same, sometimes in different 
languages. The postpositions so called in Gaurian do not, 
however, always follow the subst. S. re ‘ without,’ H. bin 
‘ without,’ for instance, may either precede or follow the 
subst., and in poetry many of the postpositions are used 
either before or after the subst, governed by them, 

bfext, I proceed to give some account of adjectives in the 
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two groups. Adj., wlieu inflected, are generally declined 
like subst. In Q-aurian the termination 0 or a is masc. ; and 
0 and a are changed to z in the fern. In S. adj. in u have 
also gender, and change it to a or i in the fern. In M. and 
Gr. the adj. has, of course, besides masc. and fern., the neufc. 
termination. In S. and P. the adj. agrees wdth the subst. in 
number, gender, and case, and in the other languages also, 
but with some exceptions. Thus, in H. and Gr. the adj. does 
not take the obL form of the subst. in the pL, but that of the 
obi. sing., and also in H. the nom, fern, z is unchanged in the 
nom. pl. Further in M. the usual obL ending is yd sing., 
<?/5 pi. for all genders. In B. and 0. the adj. is unchanged. 
In Romance, gender is distinguished as in Lat. in adj. 
derived from Lat. adj. in m, a; as It. huono, hiiona; Fr. hon^ 
bonne, With these terminations er and era are confounded ; 
as. It. nerOi nera. Many adj., however, which did not 
distinguish between the masc. and fern, in Lat., make the 
distinction in Fr. ; as, fori,forie^ etc. In the Asturian Sp. 
dialect, I am informed by Prince L Bonaparte, the adj. has 
a neat, form, w^hen used substantively, and also when used 
as a predicate of a neat, pronoun ; as, bonu m., bona f., but 
hono n. ; as, lo bom ‘the good,^ and lo que ye hono ‘that 
which is good.’ In Sp. also the neut. form of the article is 
used with the adj. raised to the quality of a subst. ; as, lo 
bueno. In Old Fr. and Prov., again, according to Biez, the 
adj. has a neut. form, when it is the predicate of a pronoun 
used in a neut. sense, or of an entire sentence. Old Fr. bons 
m., hone f,, hon n. The following is a specimen of an adj. in 
each' group , 



SiNGIJL. 

A.K,. , . 



Pluiial. 


Skr. 

hishkas 

suslika 

sushkam 

smkkas 

mshkds 

liishkd> 

Lat. 

siccus 

sicca 

siccnm 

sicei 

siecae 

sicca 

M. 

suka 

siiki 

sake 

suke 

siikya 

siiki 

S. 

sukko 

sukkJ 


mkkd 

sukkiti 


H. 

sukkd 

sukhl 


sukhe 

sukhi 


It. 

sceco 

seem 


mchi 

seeche 


Pr. 

sec 

Si-che 


sees 

seckes 



With reference to the remarks made above about the obi. 
form of the adj. in Gaurian, we have, for instance, obL sing. 
S. and P. mre ghore^ II. hare ghore ‘ magni equi ; ’ obi. pL S. 
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mre ghor^ P. mrm ghorm ‘ magnoriim equorum/ but II. 
hare ghoro. Both tlie Skr. and Lat. adj. are compared hv 
flexion : for the comparative degree Skr. {gams and taras, 
for ; for the superlative, Skr. tamas and ishMas, Lat, imtis 
and issimus. The modern languages have, in principle, in 
both groups renounced such flexion. In Gaurian the com- 
parative degree is expressed by simply adding the ablative 
particle to the subst. with which the comparison is made, the 
superlative by the employment of the pronoun signifying 
^ alF followed by the ablative particle. The Eomanee for 
the comparative makes use of what was already occasionally 
employed in Lat., a periphrastic formation by means of 
adverbs. The signification of superlative is given bjr placing 
before the comparative the definite article. 

As regards the numerals, in S. and M. alone in Gaurian is 
there any distinction of gender, and that onty in the first 
numeral in S., viz. hikkzi m., Mkka f., and in M. in the 
special forms for two, three, and four; as doghe m., dogMt, 
doghe n. ^ two.’ In the Romance languages tmus alone is 
subject to flexion in all the languages; as, It. tmo, tma; Fr. 
miy tme ; duo in Port, only ; ires only in Old Fr. and Prov., 


{liicente, trecenti^ 

etc., exclusively 

in Sp. and Port. 

Mille has 

a pL, viz. niila, in It. only. The following is a comparison of 
the first decade in each group : 


Skr. 

S. 

H. 

Lat. 

It. 

Fr. 

1 

elms, a 

hihkUf a, 

ek 

nnus, a 

um^ a 

un^ e 

2 

dvau 

ha ^ 

do 

dim 

dm 

deux 

3 

trmjas sing. 
{(rmi pi.) 

tre 

inn 

tres 

tne 

tf'ois 

4 

daiiHtri pi. 
(stem c'atur) 

ddri 

ddr 

qiiaititor 

quaitro 

qiiatre 


pane' a 

panja 

pad 

quinque 

cinque 

cinq 

6 

shat 

(stem sJiash) 

dha 

dha 

■sex y 

.Sti 

six 


sopta 

(stem saptan) 

saita 

sat 

septem 

8Ctt4 

sept 

8 

asliUi 

attha 

dth 

ocio 

otto 

huit 

9 

nuva 

(stem navan) 
das a 

(stem das an) 

ndva 

mu 

mvem 

nove 

neuf 

10 

daha 

das 

decern 

died 

dix 

20 

mmsati 

viha his 

^ Coinpare Lat. 

mginti 

Us for dvis. 

venti 

vingt 
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In Gaurian eacli numeral is subject to phonetic change, as 
if it was an independent word. There is no help given to 
the memory by using the numerals, up to nine, of the first 
decade unchanged in the other decades, as is the case 
generally in the European languages ; so that it is a con- 
siderable tax on the memory to learn the numerals in the 
Gaurian languages. Thus in H., for instance, for ^ vingt un/ 
instead of l^ls eJi, we have elm, from Skr, eliavimsati; for 
‘ vingt deux,’ instead of hzs do^ we have hazs, from Skr. 
dmcimsati ; for ‘ vingt sej)t,’ satdis, where the long d is 
supposed to be owing to the Skr. oxytone saptd as compared 
with ekri ; for the same reason aihdls 28, but pacts 25. For 
19 the Skr. has ehonavimsati ^twenty less one,’ Lat. unde- 
i'iginti, which is preserved in M. elcunavzsd, Old II. agwns; 
but the more common abbreviated form Skr. unavimkiti 
appears in H. Uifis, S. imlviha. 

The ordinal numbers are declined exactly like adj. in both 
groups. The following are examples. The first ordinal has 
undergone great change in Gaurian. 


jMasc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Skr. pratliamas 

prathamd 

Lat. primus 

prima 

S. paharyo 

pah art 

It. primo 

prim a 

H. pahila 

pah ill 

Old Fr. prime 


Skr. trit'yas 

tritlyd 

Lat. tertius 

tertia 

S. tnjo 

triji 

It. terzo 

terza 

Old H. 'Vjo 


OldFr. ^/’ers 

tierce 

II. tfsrd 

tlsrl 

Fr. iroisihne 


Skr. caturthas 

c'aturtha 

Lat. quar-tus 

quaria 

S. c*otli6 

coth? 

It. quarto 

quarta 

II. c a lit ha 

cautlil 

Old Fr. quart 

quarto 

Skr. sapiamas 

sap tarn! 

Lat. septinms 

septima 

P. sattna 

sat ml 

It. settimo 

settima 

Old II. satmo 

sat?iii 

OldFr. setme 


IL mtva 

sat Vi 

Fr. septihne 



The modern H. thsrd Ghird,’ and also du-srd ‘second,’ are 
formed by the addition of the suffix srd, as the modern Fr, 
denx-ieme, trois-ieme, by the addition of ieme = esimus. 

The article, wdiich plays such an important part in the 
Eomance languages, w^as unknown both to Skr. and Lat. 
The first numeral is used as the indefinite article in both the 
modern groups, though not to the same extent in Gaurian as 
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in Eomance- Gaurian, however, has no definite article, 
though the demonstrative pronoun is occasionally used, as 
^7/e was in late Lat. 

The pronouns in both groups have a nom. and an obi. 
form, the latter being apparently from the Skr. and Lat. gen. 
though in Bomaiice also, in some instances, from the Lat. 
acc. and dat. The first and second personal pronoun in each 
group may be thus compared: 

. 1st Personal Pronoun. 



Sing. 

Pl. 


Sing. 

Pl.' 

Ski'. 

nom. 

aJimn 

asma'^ (stem) 

(Pr. mnhd) 

Lat. 

nom. ego 

me 

vS. 

J5 

au, a 

asl 

It. 

3J io 

noi 

H. 

? J 

lid 

ham 

Fr. 

acc. dat. me, mi 

nous 

Skr. 

gen. 

mama, me 

asmdham 
(Pr. mnhdnam) 

Lat. 


S. 

oM. 

mu, md 

asd 

It. 

obi. me 


H. 

>» 

mo 

ham, hamd 

Fr. 

,, moi 



2nd Personal Pronoun. 



Sing. 

Pl. 


Sing. 

Pl. 

Skr. 

nom. 

ivam 

gusli m a (stem) 
(Pr. tumlia) 

Lat. 

nom. 

tu VOS 



tu 

tavld 

It. 

jj 

iu voi 

H. 

jy 

tu 

turn 

Fr. 

3 J 

tu vous 

Skr. 

gen. 

tOfVa 

yushmdJcam 

Pr. {tumhanam) 

Lat. 

acc. dat. 

te, tihi 

S. 

obi. 

to 

iavhd 

It. 

obi. 

U 

H. 

j, 

to 

turn, tumo 

Fr. 


toi 


The forms given above as H. are Braj forms. In High 
H. the obi. forms are mujh, tujhy and are from Pr. majjha., 
tujjha, from which a dat. is formed in High H. mujhe, tiijhe^ 
and from the pi. ham, turn, a dat. hame, tume. High H. 
also has 7nal from nom. sing. 1st pers. pron., though ho occurs 
in most of the dialects; M. in the same way has wel for the 
nom., 0. mu, and B. miii; all originally obi. forms. The 
ohl. form is also sometimes used in Fi\ for the nom., as in 
7noi qid lis. 

The reflexive pronoun in Gaurian, as S. pcina, H. dp, etc., 
is derived by a remarkable phonetic change from the Skr. 
reflexive pronoun dtmd acc. dtmdnam. The reflexive 

pronoun in Romance, as It. se, Fr. soi, is from Lat. &e, sibL 

^ The Skr. Rom. pi. vmjam, Pr, mam, has not survived in Gaurian. 
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The Skr. possessive pronouns macUya and tvadiya are not 
found in Gaurian. The possessive pronouns in most of the 
Gaurian languages, as H* mera.Gc, mwro 'mj,^ H. tera, G, taro 
^ thy/ are probably formed by incorporating the Pr. kera (Skr. 
past part, /cr to ‘ made ^), before referred to, with elision of k, 
with the obL form of the pronoun. The possessive of the 
reflexive pronoun, as H. apnd, M. ap/a, is referred to the Skr. 
possessive dtnizyas 'own/ These possessive forms are used 
as the gen. of the subst. pronouns. In S. the gen. relation 
of the subst. pronouns, as of the subst., is expressed by the 
postposition jo, and the genitive is used as the possessive 
pronoun. In Old Fr. also, as in most of the Gaurian lan- 
guages, possessive pronouns are formed hj attaching a suffix 
to an obL form of the subst. pronoun; as, mien, tien ; other- 
wise the old Lat. posscvssive survives in the modern languages. 
The possessive pronouns are declined like adj. in both 
groups ; as, H. me-rd,, me-rl. Old Fr. mi-en, mi-enne; H. te-rd^ 
te~ri, Old Fr. ti~en, ti-enm ; H. apndy apnz, It. stio, sua. 

The demonstrative pronouns are used for the pronoun of 
the 3rd person in Gaurian. S. M. and some dialects of H. 
distinguish gender in the demonstrative. The other lan- 
p:uag:es do not make the distinction. Thus we have Skr. 
ayam m. ' this,’ S. M m. and f., Jiiu m. Ma f., H. yah (dial, z) ; 
Skr. gen. sing, asya ; ohl. sing. P. ih, H. is (S. hina or ina) ; 
Skr. nom. pi, ime, S. hz, he, H. ye; Skr. gen. pL dndni for 
eslidni, S. Mni or ini, H. in, Hoernle, however, derives the 
modern near demonstrative from the Skr. iyat (or Yed. wai'), 
Pr. e 'so much,’ and also with regard to all the simple 
pronouns, except the personal, he thinks that in most cases 
"the forms which are now used as simple pron. were origin- 
ally those of pron. adj. of quality or quantity.” In Romance 
Mo and is have not been able to maintain themselves, but ille 
has been preserved, and is now used exclusively as the pron. 
of the 3rd person. We have thus from Lat. ille, ilia, It. 
egll, ella, Fr. il, die ; Lat. illms, It. and Fr. lui m.; but 
It. lei f,, Fr, elle f. ; Lat. ilii, illae and illos, illas, It. egli-no, 
elle-no, Fr. ih, elles ; Lat. illorum, It. loro (Fr. lenr conj. 
form). Sp. has also a neut. form, viz. el m., ella t, ello n. 
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Besides the above forms there are also in Eomance con- 
junctive forms of the pronouns attached to the verb, which 
express the acc. and dat. relations. It is only the S. among 
the Gaurians that has such forms ; they are always suffixed. 
They cannot be used either before or after the verb, as is 
generally the case in It. Sp. and Port. Both in S. and in 
Eomance these conjunctive forms are for the most part 
abridgments of the absolute forms. Compared with It. the 
forms are in the sing. S. me, It. mi\ S. i (wdth elision of 
It. ti\ S. si, It. dat. gli, li, acc. lo, il\ in pi. S. S, It, a ; S. 
m, It. m; S, ni. It. dat. loro, acc. gli, li In S. there is only 
one form, whether to express the dat. or acc. relation, 
■whereas in Eomance, as shown above, there is for the 3rd 
pers. pron. one form for the dat., another for the acc. 
relation. Also in S., except with the past part., only one 
conj. pron. can be suffixed to the verb. The following are a 
few instances of the way in which the pronominal suffixes 
are used in S. as compared with It. ; as S. dln-mi ^ give me,’ 
It. da-mmi; S. dm-l, It. diano-ti; S. dvn-va, It. diano-vi In 
S. the pronominal suffixes are also used with nouns and 
particles, but not nearly to the same extent as with verbs. 
The fusion of the particle and pronoun might be compared 
with that of the preposition and article in Romance, but the 
conjunctive pronouns cannot be iised with prepositions in 
Eomance. 

The relative pron. in Gaurian has both a sing, and pi. 
form in all the languages ; gender is distinguished in S. and 
M. only. The simple interrogative pron. Skr. has, M, had 
(the original neuter form), has in Gaurian a pi. form either 
in the nom, or obi. ; gender is distinguished in G. only. In 
the Eomance descendants of qiii, quae, quod, no distinction of 
either gender or number has been preserved. Thus we have 
rel. pron. sing. Skr. yas m, ya t, B.jo m.Jd f., ILjo ; pi. Skr. 
ye, S. Je, H. Je. . Inter, pron. Skr. has, Old II. ho, B. he. 
High H. hatm comes from a derivative form of the original 
interrogative, Lat. qui, It. ehe, Fr, que ; Lat. quis, It, cM, 
Fr. qui ; both forms without flexion for gender or number in 
Eomance. The Gaurians have also an obi. form for the rel. 
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and inter, pronouns generally derived from tlie Skr. gen.; 
as 'E., jk ^Tom yasya, Ms from kasya ; phjin from yanam for 
yeshdm, kin from kdndm for keshdm. These pronouns, how- 
ever, Hoernle would derive from Skr. ydvat, Ap. Pr. jeva^ 
and Skr. kiyat (Ved. kzvat), Ap. Pr. keva. It. Prov. and Old 
Pr. have the Lat. dat. ciii for their obi. sing, and pi. The 
Gaurians have also an interrogative used in a neuter sense ; 
as S. 'chdp H. kyd, from Skr. kim (Vedic kad), which corre- 
sponds to the Fr. qiioi from. quid. 

Skr. kzdrisas m., kzdrm f. ‘of what kind.^’ supplies the 
common interrogative in S. and P., as S. keko^ keln ‘ which 
Lat. qualisy which is connected with kldrisas by change of d 
to /, is interrogative in Pomance; as, It. quale, Fr. que/, 
quelle. With the article it is relative; as, It. il quale, Fr. 
kquel Again, ‘ qualis ’ becomes S. Mliaro ‘of what 

kind?’, H. kaisd; and Skr. tadrisas^ such like’ becomes S. 
teho, H. taisd ; and Lat. talis, It. tale^ Fr. tel. Skr. My an m. 
Myafl i., with stem Myant (Yed. Mvant) ‘how much,’ becomes 
S. ketaro m. ketarz f. (ro, rz pleonastic), H. Mtfd m. Mttz f. ; 
and Lat. quantus, quanta, It. quanto, quanta, Old Fr. quant, 
quante. 

I now come to the verb. The Skr. and Lat. verbs appear 
in the modern groups, subject of course to the usual phonetic 
modifications; as, Skr. pathdmi ‘I read,’ qmrhd, E. parho ; 
Lat. lego, J±. leg go, Ev. U(s); Ekv. pari-mshy ami ‘I offer 
(food),’ S. par-odd, H. par-oso; Ijat. q)ro-video, It. pro-medo, 
Fr. pour-voi(s). There are not, however, nearly so many 
prepositions joined with verbs in Gaurian as in Eomance, nor 
are they used for new formations in Gaurian as in Romance. 
Other verbs again are of a secondary kind, derived from 
nouns or participles or otherwise not directly representative 
of the ancient verb; as, Skr. paricayanam ‘ cognizance,’ 
H. pahedn-nd ‘ to recognize ; ’ Skr. prcevishta ‘ entered,’ H. 
paitMnd ‘to enter; ’ Lat, festxm, YT.fkter; Lat. traetiis, Fr. 
tracer. 

As regards derivative forms, in Gaurian a causal may be 
formed from a simple verb by an addition to the stem. This 
formative is generally d in S. H. B, and 0., dv in G., du in 

TOL. XII. — [ne%y seeier.] 24 
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P., cm in M. ; as, S. kar-am, H. kar-na 'to do’ ; S. kara4m, 
H. Imra-na ^ to cause to do/ The modern formatiye is 
derived from the Skr. causal formative api, which, however, 
is much less used in Skr. than the i formative. The desidera- 
tive and intensive forms of the Skr. verb are not found in 
the modern languages. These meanings are expressed in 
the moderns by adding an auxil. to the principal verb ; as, 
H. 'to throw/ phekd cdhnd 'to desire to throw,’ 

pliek clend 'to throw away.’ The Lat. derivative forms have 
generally been preserved in Romance, but with less precision 
as to their meaning, and they often take the place altogether 
of the simple forms ; also new formations are very numerous ; 
as, It. iimre^ Fr. user (frequentative form) ; It. mamuescere^ 
Fr. obscurcir (inchoative forms). 

The verbs have been remodelled to a great extent in both 
groups. In Skr. the verbs are divided into certain classes 
according to the nature of the stem with which the present 
and three other tenses or moods and a participle are formed, 
the remaining tenses taking the terminations on a different 
system. In one of the classes the root alone is the stem, 
but in the others the stem is formed with certain additions 
to the root. In Gaurian, as the rule, all parts of the verb 
are derived from the same stem which is sometimes formed 
by incorporating a class suffix of the Skr. Thus we have 
Skr. cinomi (stem cimt^ H being the root and nu the suffix of 
the 5th class) 'I gather,’ S. ehina, TL, 6 hm ; Skr. past part. 
cltas 'gathered,’ but S. ckinio^ H. hind. All the modern 
verbs, however, are held to be derived from a stem with a 
for its final vowel. Thus with reference to the above instance 
we shall have to assume a form cindmi instead of cinomi as 
the origin of the modern forms. The forms of the modern 
verb will be given in detail further on. In derivation, hoW“ 
ever, other stems are frequently changed to what appears to 
be that of the 6th class ; as, Skr. p)'hshdmi for pirns hmi 
'I grind,’ S. pzlid^ H. pUU, What are called the irregular 
verbs in Gaurian are the least so in regard to their origin. 
In these verbs the past participle, instead of being formed 
from the present stem as in the regular verb, is derived from 
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the Skr. past part. pass. ; as, Skr. karomi^l do/ S. kara, E. 

Skr. hritas ^ A-one' S. Mto^ also Mo 2 aiAkaijo,'K, Idya; 
Skr. pramami ^1 enter, ^ S. pihd; Skr. pramshtm ‘entered/ 
petho. These irregular Yei'bs are numerous in S., while 
there are very few of them in H. 

The distinctions which characterize the Lat. conjugations 
are more or less preserved in Romance, but many verbs 
change their conjugation in passing from Lat. to Romance ; 
as, Lat. tussh^e^ Fr. toiisser, etc. What are usually called the 
irregular verbs in Romance, to which Diez has given the 
name of strong, while the regulars he terms vreab, are 
mainly distinguished by having the accent on the radical 
syllable of the 1st and 3rd pers. sing, of the perfect, and to 
a considerable extent also on the radical syllable of the past 
part., while in the \Yeak verbs the accent is on the flexion. 
The former, as regards their origin, are not less regular than 
the latter. The so-called regular and irregular verbs, there- 
fore, are alike in both groups so far as the regular verb has 
one kind of participle and the irregular another; but the 
Gaurian verbs cannot be classed as strong and weak, for the 
participle is always accented on the root syllable. Weak 
verbs in Romance are such as, Lat. ccmto, It. canto, Fr. 
chant(e); Lat. canfatus, It. cantato, Fr. chante\ strong, as 
Lat. dko, It. clico, Fr. dk ; Lat. dichis, It. detto, Fr. dit. 
Many of the Lat. strong verbs, however, have become weak 
in Romance. 

The original tenses preserved in Gaurian are the pres, 
indie, and the imperative, in all the languages, the fut. in 
Old H. and G. It should be noted, however, that the pres, 
indie, has become the pres. subj. in S. H. and P., though 
colloquially, it is frequently used in its original sense. In 
the literary form of these languages a new pres, formed with 
the pres. part, has taken the place of the old pres. In 
Romance more old tenses have been preserved. The pres,, 
imperf., and perf. indie, have been preserved in all the 
languages, the pliiperf. in Sp. Port, and Prov. Of the 
subj., the pres, and pluperf, have been maintained in all tbe 
languages, and the fut. anterior in Sp. and Port. The first 
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tense of the imperative has also been saved in all the 
languages. The following is a comparison of the pres, 
indie, in both groups, taking Ixhh ‘write’ for the Gaurian, 
and canto for the Romance, as examples : 

Peesext Ixdicativb. 



S^iNSICBIT. 

SiNDHI. 

Hixdi. 

LATm. 

Italian. 

French. 

Sing. 1 

likh-mni 

likh-d 

likh-u 

eant-Q 

eant-Q 

ehant[e) 

2 

likh-asi 

Ukh-e 

Ukh-e 

cant-as 

mnt~i 

chant-es 

3 

likh-ati 

Ukh->e 

Ukh^e 

cant-at 

cant-a 

chant-e 

PL 1 

Ukh-amm 

likh-u 

Ukh-e 

cant-amns 

cant-iamo 

chant-ons 

2 

Ukh-at'ka 

likh-o 

likll-O 

cant-aiis 

cant -ate 

cJmiUez 

3 

Ukh’-anti 

Ukh-ani 

lihh-e 

cant-mit 

canUam 

ehmit-cnt 


The Skr. 1st sing, -ami is best represented by the 0. -aL 
The H. u is referred by Hoernle to an Ap. Pr. form aim 
The Skr. 2nd sing, is unchanged in the Old H. li/c/iasi The 
3rd sing, in Old H. is Widi The Skr. 3rd pL remains in 
0. -anK Regarding the e of the 1st sing, of such verbs as 
Er. chantey it is hardly necessary to remark that this is a 
modern addition and does not belong to Old Fr. The same 
remark applies to the s of the 1st sing, of the other con- 
jugations previously instanced. The 2nd sing, of the Skr. 
imperative is alone preserved in S. H. and P., and the sing, 
only of the Lat. pres, imperative in most of the Romance 
languages, the pres, indie, in both groups taking the place 
of the old pL In Sp. and Port., however, the old pi. is 
preserved, and in the rest of the Gaurian languages both the 
2nd and 3rd pi. of the old imperative are preserved — thus : 

iMPEEAxr^m. 

Sg. 

2 Skr. Uhli^a- S. H. Uhh Lat. mnUa It. eaut-a Pr. ehanfe 

3 ,, liJih-atu 0. likh-u M. M-o 
PL 

2 ,, li?ch-a ,, ,, canUate cant-ad canUai 

3 ,, lihh-antu yy Uhli’-antu yy Mh-ot 

There is also a precative or respectful form of the 
imperative in some Gaurians which is generally referred to 
the Skr. precative ; as, 2 sing, Skr. Ukh-ydSy S. likk-ijiy II. 
Uhh-iye. Hoernle, however, thinks that these are really 
passive forms, but used, actively^ 

In Old H, and G. the simple fut. derived from the Skr. 
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fat is, for instance, Skr. likh-ishyCmi Old H. likh-ihau, G. 

Instances of tlie other simple tenses retained in 
Eomance are, the imperf. ; as, Lat. cantaham, It. cantam^ 
Fr. olumtai{%) \ Lat. cantavi, It. eantai, Fr. chantai ; 
pres, suhj., Lat. cantem. It. cante, Fr. chant{e) ; the pliiperf, 
siibj., Lat. Gantassem, It. cantassi, Fr. chantcme ; the pluperf. 
indie., in Sp. Port, and Prov, only, as, Lat. cantaram, Sp. 
emtara; and the fat. anterior in Sp. and Port, only, as, 
Lat. cantarOy Sp. cantare. The Skr. infinitive in tiim^ which 
is identical with the Lat. supine in f has disappeared in 
Gaiirian, as have also the Lat. supines in Bomance. In 
place of the Skr. infinitive, the modern infinitive, which is 
declined like a subst., is formed by two different suffixes, the 
characteristic letter of one being (5), of the other n. The 
former is found in B. 0. G. and in Braj ; the latter in 
High II. and in S. P. and M. These forms are derived by 
Hoernle from the two forms of the Skr. fut. part, pass., the 
{h) form from the part, in tavya, the n form from the part, 
in aniya ; as, Skr. likhitai'ya, Bray likhibaM, Skr. liklianlya^ 
S. UkJianiL The functions of the Lat. supines, which, as has 
been stated, are wanting in Romance, are, generally, 
discharged bj’' the infinitive. The pres, of the inf. has been 
preserved; as, Lat. cantare^ It. caniare^ Fr. chanter. The 
pres. part, has been preserved in both groups, as Skr. stem 
Ukhant, S. Ukhando, H.’ likhatd; but generally with the value 
of an adj. in Bomance, Lat. cantantem, It. cantante, Fr. 
cJiantant, The rule of the pres. part, in Bomance generally 
devolves on the gerundive, which is preserved in its abl. 
form; as, Lat. cantando^ It. cantando, Fr. chantant. The 
past part, has also been preserved in both groups ; as, Skr. 
likliilas, S. UkhiOf H. Hkhd; Lat. cantatm, It. cantato, Fr. chanU, 
The part, of the Skr. fut. pass, in tavya, from which, as 
has been observed, the inf. in some of the languages is 
derived, has been preserved also in its part, sense in S. G. 
and P. ; as, S, likhibo^ meaning ^ being written.’ The con- 
junctive part., as it is called, which is common to all the 
Gaurians, is believed, in most instances, to be derived from 
the Skr. indecl. past part, in ya; , as, S. Mklil^ Old II. Ukhi, in 
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later H. Uhh, tEe final i having been dropped. In some, but 
not in all tlie languages, the pres, and fut. part, are used as 
tenses without the addition of any suffix or auxiliary verb. 
The old Skr. inflected passive voice, lost in most of the 
Gaurian languages as that of Lat. has been in all the 
Romance, has been preserved in S. ; in P., where, however, 
its use is exceptional, and in the Marwari dialect of H. The 
suffixed y, which forms the passive in Skr., becomes / or in 
S., i in P., ij in Marwari ; as, Skr. likh-yate ^it is written,^ 
S. Mkh-ife, P. Ukh-ze. 

The places of the lost tenses, or such additional tenses as 
are required by the modern languages, are supplied in both 
groups by a periphrastic formation with an auxiliary, which 
is sometimes incorporated with some form of the principal 
verb, while in other cases the periphrasis consists of the full 
forms of a part, and an auxil. separatel)^ written. The 
auxil. verbs in most of the languages in both groups 
are also principal verbs, capable of being separately used, 
in fact frequently so used. The auxil. used in the active 
voice in Gaurian are derived from the Skr. as ‘esse,’ 
and Pr. aeh of doubtful origin, but according to Hoernle 
perhaps from an inchoative form of r/s, Skr. him ‘fuere,’ 
sthd ‘stare,’ trit ‘vertere,’ gam ‘to go.’ In Romance 
the principal auxil. in the active voice is liaheo. In 
some of the languages tenere is also used, and in some again 
with intransitive verbs esse. For the periphrastic passive 
the sole auxil. in Gaurian is from the Skr. yd ‘ to go.’ In 
Romance the auxil. is esse, and besides esse, stare is also 
employed in most of the Romance languages for the peri- 
phrasis of the passive. In Gaurian some of the auxil. are 
not met with as principal verbs in all the languages, the 
same is the case with stare in Romance. Thus 8 . thimm 
from Skr. sthd, and It. stare, both exist as separate verbs 
in all their tenses, but in H. and Fr. they are no longer 
separate verbs. In Fr. we have as a substitute it re debout, 
literally ‘to be on end/ while in H. ‘ to stand ’ is k/iard Jmia, 
literally ‘to be propped up’ {khara-=.Ski\ skahdkas)} 

^ Beames, vol. iii. p. 36. 
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Of the contracted periphrastic forms there is in S. what 
Trumpp calls the aorist, formed from the past part., and 
what appears to be the remains of the pres, tense of the 
Skr. as ‘to be/ incorporated with it, in which the masc. 
and fern, gender are distinguished; as, halm-si masc., Jialia-si 
fern. ‘I went,’ but this formation only occurs in the case of 
intrans. verbs ; in B. and 0. also a perf. tense formed from 
the part, in ia, and the pres, tense of the verb dbhi ‘ I am ’ ; 
as B, likhiy-dchi pronounced lihhecM ‘I have written.’ 
There are, however, other tenses in Gaurian, which are 
formed from a part, and suffixed terminations which re- 
semble, generally, the personal terminations of the old pres, 
indie., from which they are derived by Hoernle, though 
Beames apparentl}’^ regards them as specially those or a 
remnant of the old Skr. subst. verb as ‘to be/ Thus we 
have in M. a definite pres., in which gender is distinguished, 
formed from the pres, part., as M. lihit-o masc., Uhity-e fern. 

‘ I write ’ ; also in M. a perf. tense formed from the past part, 
in aid with the same suffixes. A 2nd perf. tense, formed in a 
similar way from the past part, in al or il, occurs in B. and 0. 
Of similar construction again is a past subj. tense in M. B. 
and 0. formed from the present part. 

The future tense is formed in several w^ays in Gaurian. 
In Old H. and G., as before pointed out, it is the old Skr. 
fut. after the usual phonetic changes. In S. the fut. is 
formed by adding to the pres. part, the same terminations 
derived from the subst. verb as ‘to be,’ as for the aorist; 
lihhandu-si masc., likhancUa-si fern. ‘I shall write.’ In B. and 
0. the fut. is made by suffixing to the old fut. part., which, 
as before mentioned, has become the infinitive in these 
languages, what appear to be the personal terminations 
referred to in the preceding paragraph ; as 0. likhib-i ‘ I 
shall write.’ In H. and P. the fut. is formed by adding the 
past part, gayd ‘ gone ’ contracted to gd^ which agrees in 
number and gender with the subject of the verb, to the old 
pres, indie., which, as before explained, has become the 
subjunctive; as, H. liMo-gd m., Kkho-gi f. ‘I shall write,’ 
literally ‘ I am gone that I may write/ In M. the future is 
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formed on tlie same principle by adding the past part. 
‘come/ contracted to I, to the pres, indie. ; as, ‘he shall 
write/ In all the Romance languages the fut. is formed 
from the inf. and the pres, tense of /iaieo contracted into one 
word; as, It. canter-dj Fr. chanter-ai. The other tenses of 
the contracted kind in Romance are the conditional in all 
the languages, as Lat. cantare Jiabeham^ It. eanteria^ Fr. 
chanter cm, and a second conditional tense belonging to It. 
only ; as, Lat. cantare Iiahii, It. cantereL 

Other tenses in both groups are formed with a part, and 
an auxil. Terb, not contracted together in the manner of the 
last- mentioned class. The participial member of the com- 
pound tense, in most of the Gaurian languages, agrees with 
the subject, whereas in Romance such agreement only takes 
place where esse is used as the auxil. The order of the 
words is also generally different in the two groups, for 
whereas the part, comes first in Gaurian, in Romance the 
auxil. is the first member of the compound. 

The perf. in Gaurian may thus be compared with the 
periphrastic perf. in Romance, which has almost superseded 
the old perf., the tenses being formed in both groups with 
the perf. part, and an auxil. verb — I give first an example 
of an intransitive verb ; as, S. halio aldyti m., liaJl dhiyd f., 
H. caJd Ivh m., call hu t, ‘I have gone/ from Skr. aalitas, d, 
‘ gone,’ and asmi ‘ I am ’ ; It. sono anclato, sono anclata, Fr. 
Fr. suis alle, suis allee; also with haheo ; as, It. ho clormito, 
Fr. ai clormL Again, the pliiperf. may be compared; as, 
S. halio host, H. caM thd ‘I had gone’ (here the S. host is the 
aorist of hua?iu ‘to be ’ from Skr. bhu, wdiile H. thd is from 
Skr. sthitas past part, of sthd ‘stand/ Lat. status. It. stato, 
Fr. ete) ; It. era amlato, Fr. eta is alU, and with hahebani; 
as, It. aveva clormito, Fr. amis cIormL Also a past future ; as, 
S. halio hunchisi, H. cald hUgd; It. sard anclato, Fr. serai alle, 
and with haheo; as, It. avro clormito, Fr. aural clormL The 
auxil. verbs are in the modern fut. tense in both groups. 

In the compound tenses of the transitive verb formed with 
the past part, there are important differences of construction 
not only between Romance and Gaurian, but also between 
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Eastern and Western Gaurian. Thus in It. we may say ho 

scritta la lettera^ where the auxil. ho is a transitive verb, and 

la kttera is in the acc. relation with which the part, scritta ; 

agrees in number and gender. In Fr. it is only when the 

object precedes that this construction is used; as, la leitre 

que fai ecrite. In other cases the origin of this construction 

is forgotten, and the compound tense used as if it was a 

simple perf. ; as in It. we may also say ho scrilto la leUera^ 

and in Fr. alwa 3 "s when the object follows, fai ecrit la lettve. 

In B. we sa}^ mui cifhl Ulzhiy-achi ^ I have wndtten the letter.^ 

Here likhiij-dchl is the 1st sing. perf. tense agreeing with 
the nom. mid ^ I.’ It is compounded of dchi ^ I am ^ and the 
part, likhia, which though by origin the past part, passive, is 
used in an active sense, and 6ithi ^the letter^ is in the acc. 
relation tow^ards it. An example of Western Gaurian is S. 
citthl nru Ukhl dlie ‘ I have written the letter,^ more literalh”, • 

‘ the letter by me has been written.^ Here citthl f. ^the letter,^ j 

is in the nom. and the part. Ukkz is fern, to agree wdth citthl, \ 

mU ^ by me,^ is in the oblique form, and the auxil. Cihe Gs ’ 'I 

from the Skr. asti. Thus the construction is passive in its | 

nature. The passive part, in Skr. was frequentty used in the I 

same way. In High H. the postposition ne is added to the | 

oblique form ; as, mai ne eiWii Ukhl had This is the rule ? 

also in the literar}^ forms of the other Western languages 
except S. In Old H., however, the postposition is very 
rarely found. There is another kind of construction in 
Western Gaurian. We may also say as in S. citthl khe 
mU Ukhio dhe ^ as to the letter by me it has been written,’ 
where citthl has the dat. particle khe, and the verb is used 
impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. 

There are also other tenses in both groups formed in the 
same way with the past part and an auxil. ; though they 
may not all so exactly correspond in meaning as those 
instanced above. In Gaurian several tenses are formed from 
the pres. part, and an auxil. verb ; as, H. kahte hdi ‘ they are 
saying’ (Old Fr. sont dimn%) ; and those languages that have 
the fat. part, turn it to account in the same way. In some 
of the Gaurian languages, again, a pres, indie, is formed by 
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using the old pres, indie, with some anxil. verb ; as S. liJiha 
tho, Braj UkMi ‘I write/ The 8. tho = H. tha is con- 
tracted from tUoy past part, of thiami ^ to be/ Lat. stare. 
Further, there is a periphrastic part, in each group; as S. 
MM hare, H. likh-har ^having written/ It. atwrfo cantato, 
Fr. ay ant chant L 

In all the Gaurian languages, except S., and occasionally 
P., the passive signification is rendered by the past part, and 
an auxil., derived from the Skr. yd Ho go/ which is con- 
jugated like any other verb in the active voice. In Romance 
the passive is formed also from the past part, and the auxil. 
esse, Skr. as. Besides esse, stare, ire hnd. renire are also 
employed in Romance for the periphrasis of the passive. In 
both groups the auxil. verb expresses by its form the person, 
number, tense, etc., while the part., besides giving the 
meaning, retains its rights as an adj., that is, it has gender, 
number, and case (nom.) ; as, H. likhd jde m., MkMjde f. ^it 
is written pi. likhe jde m., Kkhz jde f. ‘ they are written f 
P. likhid jdve m., lihlil jdve f., pi. likhe jdn in., likMd jdn f. ; 
It. e cantato, e cantata; sono cantati, sono cantate; Fr. est 
chanie, est chantee ; sont chanfes, sent chant ees. In B. and 
0. the part., any more than the adj., is not inflected. When 
the part, of the auxil. verb is used, it is inflected also in 
Gaurian and in It. ; but not in the other Romance languages; 
as, II. Ukhz gayl hai f. ^ it has been written/ It. e stata 
cantata, but not Fr. eUe. 

In Gaurian many verbs are intransitive or transitive, 
according as the vowel of the root is short or long. Such 
intransitive verbs, if translated into English, %vould often 
take the passive form; as, be cut,’ kdtnd Ho 

cut,’ pipid ’^to be beaten,’ beat,’ Ipmd "to be 

smeared,’ lepnd "to smear.’ These transitive forms appear 
to be derived from the ordinary Skr. causal, which is formed 
by intensifying the vowel of the root, and by the addition of 
final i. This i often enters into the conjugation of transitive 
verbs in S., as, S. mani " die,’ mart " kill,’ mard " I die,’ maria 
" I kill’ But there is, properly speaking, no such thing as 
a transitive distinguished from an intransitive conjugation in 
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this or any other Aryan language, and accordingly Trumpp 
gives a long list of transitive verbs in S. which do not take i, 
that is, which are not causal forms. The suffix i is met with 
in M. also. In Romance the reflexive voice after the loss of 
the organic passive has become of great importance, and 
often takes the place of the passive ; as, It. il iibro non m 
trova. 

As regards adverbs, many of the old adverbs have been 
preserved in both groups, and many have been formed from 
the oblique cases of subst. In Gaurian there are many 
adverbs derived from the oblique cases of pronouns. In 
Romance there are many formed of subst. combined with 
prepositions. The most remarkable phenomenon, however, 
of the Romance languages was the adoption of the ablative 
mente, It. fuente, Fr. 7nent, as a general grammatical mark of 
the adverb. hSTothing of this sort was effected in Gaurian. 

In Skr. and Lat. a word could generally be placed in any 
part of the sentence, but the loss of case flexions in the 
modern languages of both groups requires greater order in 
the arrangement of the words. In this order the two groups 
are sometimes in accord, but: more frequently this is not the 
case. Thus, in both groups, nouns of number precede the 
governing subst., and so do adj. pronouns, and also the 
subject precedes the object. On the other hand, the adj. 
precedes the subst, in Gaurian, follows it, as the rule, in 
Romance. In the periphrastic tenses the auxil. comes before 
the part, in Gaurian, after it, usually, in Romance. The 
infinitive precedes the verb on which it depends in Gaurian, 
follows it, usually, in Romance. The adverb precedes the 
verb in Gaurian, follows it in Romance. The verb, again, 
which is the central point of the sentence in Romance, is 
placed at the end in Gaurian. The relation between two 
subst. is frequently signified by position in Gaurian, the 
dependent subst. coming first, where in. Romance it would 
be necessary to use a prep. ; as, H.janam hhurn^ Fr. lieu de 
naismncei H. ndc ghar, Fr. salle de dame. 

A comparison in any detail of the syntax would take up 
too much space. I may, however, give a few points of 
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agreement between tbe two groups, wliere they can be 
briefly stated, and witb these I will conclude my paper. The 
pronoun of the 2iid person, hi^ is restricted in both groups 
to the language of love and extreme familiarity, or of 
contempt, and is used also in addressing an inferior. The 
pL, as H. turn, Fr. voiis, has taken the place of the sing, to a 
great extent, and Fr. does not go beyond miis^ but the other 
languages push their obsequiousness still further; as M. 
apan, H. ap;. It. vo sigmria and elki^ Sp. ws/rcf. In some of 
the Gaurian languages, especially in the Eastern languages, 
the pi. of the 1st personal pronoun is often used for the sing., 
a use which in Romance rather belongs to the language of 
Princes. The reflexive pronoun in Gaiirian, the S. pdm^ H. 
op, etc., is the reflexive for all three persons, whereas the 
Pmmanee refers only to the 3rd person. The distinction 
between the possessive of the refloxive pronoun and the 
genitive of the personal pronoun — the Lat. sum and ejus — is 
carefully preserved in Gauriaii, and among the Romance 
languages the literary It. is said to be the most scrupulous in 
this respect ; as, II. vah apne bap ho dekhe, It, egli vede suo 
padre ; H . vaJi mke hap ho dekhe, It. egli mde U padre di hil ; 
but the Fr. il role son pere is equivocal. The rest of the 
languages also are often negligent in this respect. On the 
other hand, when the reference is to the possession of several, 
sims gives way to the demonstrative iUorum in all the 
Romance languages, except Sp. and Port. ; as, Fr. ih mient 
leiir pere. 

The acc. relation in Gauriaii is sometimes expressed by 
the dat. particle. In H., as the rule, this is the case when 
the object is a rational being. The acc. in Sp. is also 
expressed by the dat. particle d, when the siibst. denotes a 
person, then an animate being in general. Thus we say in 
H. bdp hete ko dehhe^ Sp. el padre t'e al hijo. The government 
of nouns by prep, and postp. has already been referred to. 
Adverbs are also placed under their dependence ; as, H. 
yalm talak, ‘Fv.Jusqidici The infinitive in both the modern 
groups has many more functions to perform than in the 
ancient languages. Among these functions, in its quality of 
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subsi, it can be used in all the relations of case, and is even 
inflected like a noun. Its use, however, in Fr. in these 
respects is more i-estricted. The following are a few 
examples of the application of the inf. in both groups; as, 
H. marnd sab M hhdg hai, Fr. mourir est le sort de tons; 11. 
pap hhornd hhald hai, Fr. quitter le peche est bon; H. mdi eh 
klj mdgne dyd AS, Fr. je stiis mm detnander une chose ; and as 
a substitute for the part. fut. pass. ; as, H. sah mdnaso ho 
marnd liai^ ’^t. toxhs les homwies ont d mourir i or with a prep, 
or postp. in both groups ; as, H. khone ha dar, Fr. crainte de 
perdre\ H. pine ho dendy^v. donmr d boire; H. kothz heene 
kOi Fr. maison d vendre; parline ho hathin^ Fr. difficile d 
lire; H. bind dekhne hisiho, Fr. sans voir personnel and, 
again, where it is used completely as a noun ; as, H. is per 
ha girnd, It. il cadere di quesf albero ; H. ghord dekhne par^ 
It. al ‘vedere il eavallo. In these two last-mentioned uses of 
the inf. Fr. is unable to follow the other languages. 

As before remarked, the present part, in Romance only 
retains its adjectival value. The gerundive in its ablative 
form has encroached on the former domain of the present 
part., while in Gaurian the present part, retains its verbal 
value ; as, S. cinghanda acani, but It. gemendo vengono ; H. 
mdi rdjd ho ghore par earhtd dehho, but Fr. je voie le roi 
montant d cheml The past part, is used in the same way in 
both groups ; as, ghore par carhl vah dl liai, Fr. monfee sur 
un cheml eUe est venue. Besides the present and past part, 
there is also the conjunctive part, in Gaurian ; as, H, 
sab log hagh dehld bhdgne lage, in Fr. tons les hommes 
mjant le tigre commencent d fuir. The present and past 
part, in Gaurian and the gerundive and past part, in 
Romance are also used in an absolute sense, a con- 
struction which is favourable to brevity of expression 
and avoids the creation of separate clauses with relative 
pronouns or conjunctions. This construction in Romance 
corresponds to the ablative absolute in Lat. Thus we have 
S. mil niande rati vilid-i^ Fr. moi pleurant passe la milt {tot) ; 
H. deo sdth rahte mdi hyd daro, Fr. JDieu dtant avec {moi) qua 
crams-je; S. vejani vethel dosupeM dari diyo^ It. seduti i dottori 
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Vamko entrando alia {mia) porta renne ; H. halrtit din hUe raja 
phir gay By It. jmssati molti dl il re ando nnommenie. This 
use of the past part., however, is not found in Fr, It is 
remarked by Diez that of all the modern languages of 
Europe the English is most in accord with the Eomance 
usage in the foregoing respects. The personal pronouns are 
not generally required in either group to express the person 
of the verb, but they are often added for emphasis or for no 
apparent reason. Modern Fr. is an exception, as in this 
language it is only in the 2nd sing, and 1st and 2nd pi. of 
the imperative that the pronouns can he dispensed with. 
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Art. the Uzheg Epo ^, — By Arminiits Yambery. 

I HAVE to remark before all, that the manuscript referring 
to Sheibani Khan, upon which I am speaking, ought not| 
to be confounded with the Sheibani-nameh, edited by thei 
Eussian Orientalist K. Berezin, in 1849, in 1. Bibliotekal 
Vostochnikh Historikof. The last-named is an insignificant ‘ 
little treatise of the deeds accomplished by the famous 
Uzbeg chief, and may be divided into two different parts. 
The first, containing one of those numerous compilations of 
the history of the Turks, must be ranked amongst the thirdf 
class of imitators of Ala-eddin I^uveini and of Eashid-eddini 
Tabibi, with the only exception that the anonymous author, 
being probably of Turkish origin, has less disfigured the 
Turkish and Mongol nomim propria than many of his 
predecessors and subsequent writers upon the same subject. 
In the second part the author dwells at some length upon 
that branch of the Djenghizides of which Abulkhair Khan, 
the ancestor of Sheibani, was an offspring — I mean to Say 
upon the family of Djudji Khan, and here we meet with 
certain details and genealogical data not to be met with 
in most of the books treating the same subject. Of a 
particular value seems to us the account given of the 
Kungrat tribe, of its division into a right and left wing, 

I and of the foremost princes of that tribe. In the third part 

I mention is made of the family of Abulkhair Khan and of 

I their migration to Turkestan, which was in that time under 

I the rule of the Timuride Sultan Ahmed Mirza, on which 

occasion Sheibani Meliemmed Khan, the son of Budag Shah 
and grandson of Abulkhair Khan, appears in the foreground 
: as a conqueror. The exploits of this hero, and his struggles 

I against the lords of Samarkand, as well as against the | 

f children of Mirza Husein Baikara, are related merely in ^ 
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outline, so that the whole history of the founder of the 
Sheibani dynasty scarcely extends over twel?e pages, and 
does not conform with the much promising title of '^The 
History of Sheibani Khan,” 

The manuscript upon which I am speaking is entirely 
different, as far as regards its context, as well as the form 
in w^hich it is brought before us. It is a regular Epos, in 
which the deeds of Sheibani Mehemmed Kbaii are glorified 
: in seventy-four cantos, containing upwards of 4300 distichons 
iin the metre of the Medjnun u Leila of Dj ami, and of other 
.poetical compositions of the East. Oonsidering the almost 
general belief that the poetical form of Epopee is only 
common to the Arian and Semitic races of mankind, — for the 
epic character of the Kalevala has been the subject of 
frequent discussion, — it is certainly highly interesting to see 
this egotistical theory overthrown by the present example ; 
for admitting that the TJzbeg poem before us be much 
inferior with regard to its poetical value to other Persian 
similar compositions, we must nevertheless acknowledge the 
full rights of this Turkish poem to the title of Epos. This 
-fact was the first which attracted my attention towards 
this manuscript, and which suggested to me the idea to 
publish the text in company with the translation of the 
whole poem. I shall first give you a short outline of the 
contents, and then proceed to the definition of the historical, 
ethnographical, geographical, and lingiiistical importance of 
the work. 

The first three cantos contain the usual praises and 
salutations to Allah and Mohammed, whilst from the fourth 
' to the fifteenth the moral and physical qualities of the hero 
are described, together with the superiorit}^ of his arm.s and 
armour. Then follows an account of the reason which 
induced the author to write the poem — a canto which is 
valuable as to biographical data of the poet himself ; and 
it is only in the seventeeth canto that the historical relation 
commences, from the time, namely, when Sheibani was first 
j marching upon Samarkand, ruled in that time by Bald 
|Terkhan, when he opened, so to say, the long series of 
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conquests, tlie illustration and glorification of whicli forms 
the subject of the whole work. To these conquests belong 
the successful engagements of the Uzbeg chief with the 
Timurides in Transoxania, in which the struggles of Baber 
take a prominent part ; particularly in the account given ' 
of the siege of Samarkand, and of the troubles which the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty in India had to suffer from 
the hands of his triumphant rival. After the expulsion of 
Baber, and the total downfall of the rule of the Mirzas 
\ (as the Timurides are called) in Transoxania, which led 

also to the defeat of the Mongol relatives and auxiliaries ; 

; of Baber, such as Khaneke Khan and his younger brother 

; Aladja Khan, Sheibani crosses the Oxus and enters upon 

’ the long war, partly with the children of Mirza Hussein 

: Baikara, partly with Khosru Shah, the lord of Kuhistan, , 

[ a name w'^hich comprised at those times Bedakhshan, Ehatlan, 

Dervaz, E;Oshaii, and Shignan. After the defeat and death 
of this Turkish Prince, Sheibani concludes the previously 
entered campaign against Kharezm, where a certain Tchin : 

Soil, the chief of the mighty tribe of the Ada-Turkomans, ; 
made such a staunch resistance, that the TJzbeg conqueror, ; 
besides suffering heavy losses, had to besiege the capital 
of the said country for nearly eleven months. All the 
officers and relatives of Sheibani had already lost their 
patience, and only the undauntable perseverance of the 
chief had brought ultimately the fortress to fall. 

With this episode the author concludes his poem, without 
being able to follow his hero to the culminating point of his 
career, comprising, as sufficiently known, his conquest of' 

Khorasan and his capture of Herat in 1507, equivalent to 1 
918 A.H. Considering that the campaign against Kharezm- 
can have only happened somewhere about 910 or 911, ie. 

1505 A.D., and that the Epos begins only with the appearance 
of Sheibani before Samarkand in 906 (1500), we have but 
the comparatively short period of five years, the events of 
which are related, as may be eas% imagined, with trifling 
incidents and minute details, and not without a prolixity r 

which becomes often very tiresome to the reader. As to 

TOL. XII. — [new seeies.] 25 . - ■ ^ ^ . 
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the reason why the author has brought his work to such 
an early conclusion, we cannot account otherwise than 
his heing forcibly obliged to do so in consequence of 
premature death, which may have reached him in some 
of the subsequent battles, for he was not only a poet, but 
he took also an active part in the campaigns of Sheibani as 
an officer of rank, as we shall see afterwards. 

From, what we said in reference to the extension of the 
text, it must be apparent that the historical events related 
are brought before us in such details, and with such episodes, 
which neither Baber nor Mirkhond, nor tlie Tariklii Eashkli 
used by Erskine, and still less the previously mentioned 
Sheibani-nameli of Berezin, can possibly give us. The author 
was evidently an eje-witness of almost all the events which 
form the subject of his poetical composition ; and if through 
his quality of a court poet we find his muse too frequently 
engaged in excessive flatteries, we have, on the other hand, 
the benefit of such historical data which none of the 
chroniclers of that time had either the opportunity or the 
will to notice. It is particularljr the Memoirs of Baber 
which suffer greatly in a confrontation with the data found 
in the manuscript before us ; for, in spite of the greatness of 
the character of the founder of the Mogol Dynasty, we 
discover that he viewed matters and recorded events in such 
a light, upon which the stamp of partiality, sometimes also 
of intentional misrepresentation, is frequently apparent. It 
is, briefly spoken, the only genuine Uzbeg account of the 
first wars of Sheibani in Transoxania, an account which has 
evidently been unknown even to Abulgazi, who, although 
animated by the desire to do justice to his kinsman, has 
nevertheless followed in his book only the information laid 
down by such Persian or Tchagatai writers, who were 
enemies to the grandson of Abulldiair Khan. 

It needs scarcely to be said, that the often remarked pro- 
lixity of the text must obviously bear also upon the ethno- 
graphical importance of the work, in so fav as we get a deep 
insight into the life and into the military customs and 
manners of those warriors who, pouring down from the 
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Upper Taxtartes valley upon the southern part of Central 
Asia, have been depicted to us by the contemporary writers 
as rude savages and horrid barbarians, I must confess that 
this impression is not much weakened by reading the 
descriptions of the poet, who represents nomadic rudeness in 
the light of valour and military virtue ; but he affords us also 
the best opportunity to learn all the details of their exterior 
life, such as their military institutions and tactics, their 
dresses and arms ; while, by enumerating the objects taken 
during the pillage in the various surrounding countries, we 
get a glimpse of the interior life of such parts of Central 
Asia as have been until quite recently shut up to European 
travellers. Hot less interesting is the picture of the ethnic 
constellations of that time, when the generic name of TJzbeg 
was just coming into the foreground. We get acquainted with 
the single Mongol and Turkish ‘tribes, which, as the parti- 
sans of Sheibani, formed the nucleus of his army, and amal- 
gamating with the Turkish inhabitants of the three 
Khanates, have constituted that reigning Turkish element 
known to-day under the name of TTzbeg. As for the scanty 
geographical information which we derive from the descrip- 
tion of the marches of the TJzbeg army in the various 
directions, I shall mention the ways leading to Bedakhshan, 
Takhsh, and Shign an, particularly the ^ highly interesting 
fact, that the author uses the name of Okiiz, or tjghiiz, in 
speaking of the Oxus below Termez, and what may mostly 
surprise, of his alluding to the main branch of the Oldiz 
flowing in a south-westerly direction fi*om Tchardjui, a place 
which must have been in that time not on the left, hut on 
the right bank of the river, supporting, at the same time, 
the theory of Sir Henry Rawlinson with reference to the 
former course of a branch of the Oxus flowing in a more 
southern direction from the present one, and passing close to 
UfgendJ, invariabty called iu .that,' 'time Kharezm. There 
a^e, besides, a few minor details of geographical knowledge, 
a^egarding which I beg to refer to the notes accompanying 

f he text. 

In viewing the lingiiistical and poetical value of the 
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manuscript before us, I must remark beforehand, that the 
author is much inferior to Mir Ali Shir as far as regards 
the elegance, the vigour, and the artistioal finish of the com- 
position. A somewhat severe critic may even style him 
merely a clever versificator; ample faults may be found with 
the tiresome prolixity, with the frequent repetition of poetical 
metaphors, and particularly with the not rarely occurring 
flatulence of the style ; but we must consider that the author, 
by describing the events of scarcely five years in 8620 
verses, could have hardly avoided falling into these errors. In 
his quality of an Oriental court-poet, whose chief duty con- 
sists in excessive flatteries, he found himself in the necessity 
to represent his hero, who was decried by his Ohagatai rivals 
as a rude barbarian, not only as a great conqueror and 
intrepid warrior, but also as the prototype of culture and 
refinement, and therefore he was obliged to fill up the gap 
by the exertions of his muse. In order to give to the reader 
an idea of the Epos before us, I shall give a few specimens 
in translation, as far as my un-English pen is able to do it. 

Canto 17. 

As soon as the morning star became visible, 

The Khan was found ready for the start. 

He mounted his horse to meet Baki Tarkhan, 

Having directed his army towards the fortress. 

"Wliilst riding, this prince of his time 

Had called me and said ; “Oh ! thou homeless, 

How long is it since thy father died. 

That his family and relatives have been scattered? ” 

I answered : “ It is thirty years, my lord, 

That my soul is burning with sorrow.*’ 

"Whereupon this prince, with his life-reviving lips, 
Kemarked: “ Forty years have elapsed 
From the time that my father died, and see, 

Grief has gone, Fortune has turned towards me. 

Thy time of distress, 0 orphan, 

Will now end, and happiness will come ; 

Having now associated to our cause, 

And knowing our intentions as thou dost, ^ 
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Come on I keep with unshaken trnth on our side, 

Ho never descend from the path of equity.” 

He thus rejoiced me wuth words of grace, 

Helirering me from pangs and anxiety. 

Thus moved the Khan, the Suleiman of his age, 
Unrelentingly towards the army of Baki. 

One station making, the fortress came in sight, 

And the environs of that place were reached. 

Extract from Canto 28, containing a speech of Baber : 

The inhabitants of the town having finished their word, 
Mirza Haber could hardly retain himself, 

And, weeping, he said, “May God bless you; 

May He lend strength and assistance to you ! 

It is you who have seen my ancestors, 

You who have witnessed my glory and my rank. 

Hearly a century has passed away 

That my forefather, the world-conquering Timur, 

This righteous and mighty prince, has died. 

Alas ! many people have forgotten him since ; 

Hut if he be gone, remember his present offspring. 

Ask from those who have seen him, 

"What kind of a prince Snltan Said was ; 

The man who died a martyr in Karabag ! 

That was my grandfather. My poor father, 

MTio emptied the cup of martyrdom at Andijan, 

"Was the noted chief Shah Omar Sheikh, 

A man whose sword produced torrents of blood ; 

"Whilst my uncle, so much favoured by God, 

"Was Sultan Ahmed, a king, defender of the faith. 

He was bom and grew up in this town, 

Horn and grew up in a glorious epoch ; 

He ruled forty years long over this country, 

A prince known of wisdom in this country. 

All of you are contemporaries of Ms ; 

Ton are the men -who have witnessed his bounty ; 

Yon ought now to remember these princes, — 

These princes, unequalled in their ruling skill ; 

And in veneration for their memory 

Yon should now exert yourself on my behalf. 
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Toil may thus gladdeu their departed souls, 

And relieve myself from pining anxiety. 

Pray ! don^t forsake me in this place, 

Don’t let me burn in the flame of distress.” 

Extract from Canto 42, in which a march against the 
Mongols is related: 

"When the Ehan, passing Dizzak, had gone into camp, 

He directed his orders to Shah Mahmud, 

To proceed with Ms army and to cross the river 
Called Sir, at a place fraught with danger, 

To surprise the Mongols at Shahrukliie, 

And to infest the routes of Shasli and Seiram, 

In order to destroy the hordes of the Mongols, 

And to extirpate them from the surface of the earth. 

It is with this order that Sultan Mahmud 
Started, bestowing praises uxion his brother. 

"With him went also Timur Sultan, 

“Whose face was radiant like the sun. 

Hadji Gliazi was likewise a companion 
Bent upon the destruction of the Mongols j 
Djanvefa Bi went also with them, 

Burning with desire to kill the Mongols. 

So also did Hamber Bi join the party, 

Imploring the help and grace of God; 

Wliilst the brave and spirited Sheikh Murid 
Was gladly mixing in the marching ranks. 

They all started, guided by the Sultan, 

Paithfully obedient to his commands. 

Of six thousand men consisted that party, 

Eecruited from the left and from the right wing, 

All of them brave warriors, longing for the figlit, 

All standing upright in search of the enemy, 

Ail of them mounted upon quick and fiery steeds, 

All keeping in perfect readiness tlieir arms ; 

Clad in heavy armour were their horses ; 

Their own inner and outer dresses richly fringed with furs. 
The garments of one were made of sable skin, 

Lending him a fiery appearance whilst marching ; 

Another was dressed in marten skins, 
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Eaiiiy adjusting liimself to the weather ; 

Whilst a third, being wrapt in fox skins, 

Was continually clinging to the foxes. 

Ermine and black sable were their under garments. 

Eeally, what can I further say of them ? 

It was such a bitter cold, that good and bad 
Were likewise complaining of its effect. 

Albeit, the Hzbeg people bom in the Steppes, 

And accustomed to the inclemency of weather, 

Although they experienced so many frosts, 

And were hardened to the roughness of climate, 

They still cried in amazement, Oh wonder ! 

What is the desert’s winter compared with this cold ?” 

If I had not to contend with the difidculty of the 
language, I would gladly augment the number of the 
specimens ; but the samples given will I suppose suffice to ^ 

form an idea of the style, as well as of the language the f 

author uses, whose Turkish, extremely plain and unartificial, 
reminds us veiy much of the Turkish of later popular poets of 
Central Asia, such as Bidil, Meshreb, Allahyar, Fuzuli, and 
essentially different from the artistic language used by N*evai 
in bis Ghihar-Divan, Khamset ul Mutakhairin, and other 
great compositions. I ma37- here incidentally remark, that 
the literaiy monuments which have been known to us as the 
Anthology of Ohagatai literature, in which the Kulliati Ifevai 
occupies the foremost rank, are preferentially the product 
of such bemicc-esprifs, who, living out of Transoxania proper, 
particularly in Eastern Khorassan, have been brought up 
under the influence of that cultural movement in Herat, 
which rose to a high degree under the Timuride from Shah- 
rukh till after the death of Mirza Husein Baikara, and which 
culminated in the school of Molla Abdurrahman Djami. 

This cultural light, being strictly Iranian, must have roused 
very early the national jealousy of the Turks, who, in spite 
of the utmost reverence shown to their Persian teachers, 
could scarcely bear the humiliating position in which they, 
as the ruling class, were brought by the governed, Le. Persian 
element. To such feelings must be traced the origin of the 
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Muhakemet-nl-Lugatein {Le. The trial of the two languages), 
by Neyai, in which treatise the great Turkish statesman and 
poet engaged in comparative studies of the Turkish and 
Persian languages, proving to the reader the superiority of 
the Turkish over the Persian, particularly in reference 
to the surpassing richness and to the admirable flexibility 
of his vernacular. It was mainly in the interest of this 
question of rivalry that the extraordinary literary efforts 
of Nevai must be ascribed, efforts the result of which may 
have succeeded in satisfying the national vanity of the 
Timiiride ruling class, or the Chagatai lords, as they were 
inappropriately called, but which contributed little or 
nothing towards the enlightenment of the continually shift- 
ing Turkish elements on the right bank of the Oxus. Here, 
where the settled Turks were continually intermixing with 
the nomadic warriors coming down from the north, the 
refined language of Nevai, and of other contemporary writers, 
was always looked upon as foreign, whilst their own idiomatic 
Turkish, called the Hzbeg, in correspondence with the 
ethnico-political division of that time, was cherished and 
pre-eminently cultivated as the more national dialect, and 
better adapted to the intellectual capacity of the new immi- 
grants from the Steppes. This distinction between the 
Chagatai and TJzbeg Turkish continued to exist also in the 
subsequent centuries, for we read in Abulghazi (p. 37, text 
edited by Desmaisons, St. Petersbourg, 1874) the following 
sentence : — 

_jj 

jUb ^ ^ ^ 

J 



i.e. “in order to make comprehensible this history to all 
classes of people, I have used the Turkish language, and 
such a Turkish which is within the reach of a hoy five years 
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old, having avoided for the sake of clearness to mix. any 
Chagatai-TurJdsli^ Arabic and Persian wordP 

From the above it will become apparent that nearly 
two hundred j^'ears after the date of the manuscript before 
us, the Chagatai-Turki was still classified together with 
the Persian and Arabic, and declared to be a dialect not 
accessible to the understanding of every Turk. Admitting 
that this statement of Abulghazi is somewhat exaggerated, 
for the difference between the two dialects is by no means 
such a considerable one, we nevertheless get the conviction 
that the Ohagatai of Nevai had always in the Khanates 
the zest of foreignness, and has consequent^ never enjoyed 
the general favour of the reading public. With reference 
to the text of the Epos before us, it would be hardly 
admissible that the author was led by the same puristic 
tendencies of w^hich Abulghazi speaks, for he makes ample 
use of certain Persian poetical expressions, but on the whole 
his style is plain and unadorned ; and his work, originally 
written for the Uzbegs, is thoroughly adapted to the cultural 
standing of the Turks of Central Asia of those times, and 
is also comprehensible to the present generation, which 
cannot be said of the Kulliat Nevai. 

As to the author himself, we have two sources referring 
to biographical data, one the Memoirs of Baber, and 
secondly the information laid down in the Epos. From 
the introductory chapters of this last we learn that the 
author’s name was Prince Mehemmed Salih, of Kharezm, 
and that he was the son of Mir Said, who formerly ruled 
in Kharezm, but who, having lost his throne in consequence 
of turbulent events, was obliged to take refuge at Merv, 
where he died, as may be seen from the following verses : — 
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Le, The poet says : “ When through the decision of God, 
my father's fate took a had turn; when the countiy of 
Kharezm left his hand ; when losing the fortresses Ehivuk 
and Xet, he was obliged to retire towards Merv, where 
his family and his relatives were scattered about : it was 
here that he emptied the cup of martyrdom ; for him it was 
the cup of happiness.” The author relates farther ; Fow 
driven by the vicissitudes of life he strayed from one place 
to another, until, finally crossing the Oxus, at the time 
when Sheibani appeared before Samarkand, he very soon 
got acquainted with that Prince, nay, beeanie the favourite 
and court-poet of his, remaining at his side during all 
the time, and in all the campaigns which form the subject 
of this poem.” Sheibani, who, in accordance with the 
ruling tone of those times, also indulged in poetr}?-, 
seems to have taken a particular fency for Mehemmed 
Salih, for he employed him in various confidential missions, 
entrusting him even with the command of Tchardjui at the 
critical moment, when, marching upon Kharezm, the army 
of Mirza Hussein intended to bar the way. The poet 
behaved valiantly in the defence of that place, and earned 
the full praises of his master. After the conquest of 
Kharezm, which is the concluding canto of the Epos, 
Mehemmed Salih must have died in one of the battles, 
as we previously noted, for in the Memoirs of Baber 
he is quoted as a man of the past. Baber, in mentioning 
the chief men of his time, alludes to our poet in the following 
■words (Text, p. 227) : — 

l.^ 

t IjU , uJ* Ij?. ^ 1 ^t<*S 
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r-^ j 

,> “There was besides Mebemmed Salih, aa author of 
tasteful ghazels, in which the fluency was not adequate 
to the poetical skiU. He wrote also Turkish poetry, which 
was not at all had. He went afterwards to Sheibani, who 
held him in esteem, and it was upon the iiame of this 
prince that he composed a Mesnevi, in the metre of Medjnun, 
the same as the metre of Subhat (Subhat ul Abrar of Djami), 
which is however a very weak and inferior work, and makes 
the reader despair of the mia poetica of its author. Une o 

the better verses is the following : — 

Fergana became the home of Tembel, 

Thus making Fergana a Tembel khane. 

An allusion to Endidjan, ironically caUed a Tembel khane 
(the home of idlers). There is not another verse as good 
as this in the whole Mesnevi. Mebemmed Salih himself 
was a wicked man, of a despotic and merciless nature. 

I need scarcely say, that this evidently too severe and 
at all events unjust criticism comes from the pen of ^ 
enemy of Sheibani, and that we cannot subscribe *01* “ 
details ; but as far as regards, the poetical f ^ ’ 

we have already expressed our agreement with tte Cm 
of the East, as Pavet de Courteille ^ 

great founder of the Mogol dynasty of India. Of 
our object in view in copying and translating 
poem was not the poetical value, but rather e is ci , 
geographical, and ethnographical details, which, “ 

the dearth of information upon that f 

epoch of Central Asia, are well deserving ® 

of Orientalists. . , j, of 

The manuscript, the property of the Impena F 

Yienna, and written in a very clear Taalik ban , up 
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hundred and eighteen double pages, bears upon the last 
page the date of 916 (1510), and must be therefore regarded 
as one of the earliest copies, written shortly before the 
death of Slieibani, and only a short time after the death of 
the author. The copy before us, which I may call the 
only one existing in Europe, contains besides nine coloured 
illustrations, representing parti}?- sieges and battles, partly 
feasts. These, however, are of a posterior date, for we find 
there also firearms, of which no mention is made in the text 
and quite appropriately, considering* that it was only Shah 
Ismael Sefi who introduced guns into Central Asia ; the 
Uzbegs had no notion of this weapon. The first mention 
of the existence of this manuscript is made by Fliigel in 
his Catalogue of the Arabic-Persian and Turkish Manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library of Vienna, in voL ii. p. 323, but in 
a totally erroneous statement, owing to the unacquaintance 
with the Eastern Turkish dialect of this otherwise illustrious 
German Orientalist. 
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AiiT. XV. — On the Separate Edicts at DliauU and Jdugada. 
By Professor H. Kern. 


General CxJNNINGHAM^s Corjnis Inscriptiommi Indicarum, 
a real boon to all wbo are directing tbeir attention to tlie 
study of Indian antiquity, contains amongst other revised 
copies those of the separate edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada.- 
Owing to important corrections introduced into the text, 
much of what formerly was utterly unintelligible has become 
tolerably clear. It cannot be denied that many difficulties 
are left ; but the greater their number, the more it would 
seem desirable that those who have studied these interesting 
documents should make public the results of their labours. 

The object of this paper is to give the text of the two 
edicts in transcription, followed by a Sanskrit translation, 
intended as a kind of running commentary and a substitute 
for a glossary, and by an English version. The double 
text of each edict will be found side by side in separate 
columns. In accordance with a remark made by Generali 
Cunningham (Corp. Inscr. p. 20) about the relative positions! 
of the two edicts on the Jaugada rock, the inscription! 
standing as Ko. 2 in Prinsep’s arrangement of the separate? 
edicts at Dhauli will be treated first. 


Bhaxjli II. 

[1] Bevanampiyasa vacanena 
Tosaliyaxp. kumale mahamata ca 
vataviya am kichi dakhami ha~ 

kam tain- . 

[2] duvalate ea alahheham esa 
ca me mokhyamata-duvala (r.^le) 
etasi athasi am tuphe (hi anusa- 
thi save niimisa paja) mama [3] 
atha pajaye ichami hakam niti 
(r. kimti) savena hitasukhena 


Jaxtgajda I. 

[1] Devanampiye hevam aha 
Samapayam mahamata lajava- 
canika (r. lajavacanika) vataviya 
am kichi dakhami hakam tarn 
ichami hakam kamkamemnam (r. 
kamkam ena) [2] patipatayeham 
duvalate ca alahheham esa ca me 
mokhiyamate duvale etas(i) at- 
has(i) am tuphehi anusathi sava- 
mam[3]sa me paja atha pajaye 
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Hdalokikapalaloldkaye yujevu- 
ti Iievam ..... manasa 
(r. manasi) [4] siya amta nama 
{r. kamta, or ka me) Tijitanam 
kicliamva (r. Idmcbande) su 
laja (apliesu-ti etaka)me%’a icha 
miina (r. icha mama) am te su 
(kliam) papuneTU-te (r. papu- 
nevu-ti) iti Devanampiye (ichati 
anu) vagana (r. anuvigina) ma- 
maye [5] liiiTeYu-ti asrascvu ca 
sukliammeva laiiCTU mamate no 
clukliara lieTom — nava (/’. jane- 
Tu) [iti] kliami(sa)ti [ne] I)eva- 
nampiye aliaka-ti e cakiyc klia- 
mitave mama nimitam ca dliam- 
mam caleYu [ 6] hidalokapalalo- 
kam ca aiadliayeTu etasi atliasi 
hakam amisasami tiipho anena 
etakenaliakain aniisiisitam cliani- 
dam ca veditam aliayami patifui 
ca mama [7] ajala sahevani katu 
kamme calitaviye asYrL(sabMta) 
ni catani (r. citani ?) ena papu- 
nevu iti atha pita tatka Beva- 
nampiye apliiika atlia ca atanani 
hevain BcYaiiainpiye anusampati 
aplie [8] atlia ca paja lievam 
maye BcYanamjiiyasa se hakam 
aniisasita eliamdam ca (vedita 
tujpkrika desfiYutike kosami eta- 
ye atliaye patikala ki tupke ns- 
Ymsanaye liitasukkaye ca tasa [9] 
Mdaloldkapalalokikaye keyam ca 
kalamtam tupke svagam aladka- 
yisatka mama ca rmaidyam eka- 
tlia etayo ca atkayo iyuip. lipi 
likkita kida ena makamata sva- 
satam (/’. sasYatam) samam (n 


ickami kimti [savena kitasukke- 
na yiijeyii atkapajaye ickami ki- 
3nti me] savena kitasii[4]kkena 
yii j ey ii-ti kidalogikapalalokikena 

lievammeva me icke (r. icka) sa- 
vamanisesu saya (r. siya) am- 
ta[m] kutlia vijita[5]iia2ii kim- 
ckamde sii laja apkesu-ti etaka- 
va me icka am te sii(kkam) pa- 
pimeyii laja lievam iekati anii- 
vigini keya (r. keyii) ,[6] ' ina- 
miyaye asYasepu (r. ' asvaseyu) 
ca [me] siikkammeYa ca lakeya 
(r. lakeyii) mamate (no diikkam 
lievam) sakaneyn (r. samjanevu?) 
(kkami)sati (ne) laja [7] e cka- 
kiye kka[m]mitave mama[in] 
nimetam (r. nimitam) ca dkam- 
ma(m) ealeyCi-ti kidalogaip ca 
palalogam ca aladkayeyum etaye 
[8] ca atliaye kakaiii tupke ? 2 . 2 (?) 
anusasaiiii anena etakona kakam 
tupke ni(^) aiiiisasitii ckamdam 
ca . . [9] £U (n vedisi?) a 

mama citipatina ca acaia sa 
kcvam katl kamme ealitaviya 
asvasa(Tn) kiyicate (r. kayacitef ) 
ena tu paprine [10] yii atka pita 
lievam ne iajil-ti atka atanil (r. 
atanaip) aimsainpati ketam (f. 
kevaiii) alicvam {r, apke ca) 
aniisainpati atkti pajli ke[l l]vam 
maye irijine tupke [iii] fiLT) ka- 
kaiii aniisasita cdiaindam ca vodi- 
ta [kapka-si citipatina ca atala 
pa (r. sa . .] [12] .desa- 

uj'iitikc kosami etasi atkasi (pa- 
tibala ki) tupke asvasanaye ki- 
tasiikkayo (cji) tasam (r. tasa or 


Tlie voids in brackets are a repetition, vith additional blunders, ol vbat is 
found in L 9. Tke reading required will be tujpJi-td or taphaka. 
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samayam [10] yajisamta (r. jo- 
jisamti*) asasanaye dhammaca- 
lanaye ca tesu amtanam iyam ea 
lipi anucatiimmasam Tiseua nak- 
liatena sotaTiya kamam ca kha- 
nokhanasi (r. khariekliarLawsi) am- 
talapi Tiseaa ekena [11] sotaviya 
kevam kalaintam tupke cagkatlia 
sampatipadayitave. 


tesam) lii(da) [13] logikapalald- 
kikaya kevam ca kalamtaiii sya- 
gama (r. svagam) aladkayisatka 
mamaca adaniyaip esatlia e[1 4]- 
taye ca atkaye iyaip. lipi likkita 
kida ena makamata sasvatam 
sama (r. samayaip.) ye|emsa (r. 
yojesamti) asavanaye [15] dkam- 
macalana (ya ca ja) gatam iyam 
ea lipi aEUcatummasam sotaviya 
Tisenam amMdpi ea sot 6'] 
Ichmie scmtcm elcenci si (so ta) 

(r, amtalapi ca Tiseiia ekena 
kkane samtam sotaviya) kevani 
ca kaiamtam samgkatka sampa- 
tipatayitave. 

Tke Sanskrit translation now following will render a 
grammatical analysis of tke text snperflaous except in a 
few points. 

PiEAirLi. Jattgada. 


Devanampriyasya vacanena 
Tosalyam kumaro maliainatruQ 
ca vaktavyak : Yat kificit pa- 
^yainy akam tad (icekamij ki- 
miti : anyam vena pratipadaye- 
yam) dvaratac cfirakkeya ; etac 
ca me maiikkyamatam dvciram 
etasminnartke yad yiiskma (kky- 
ani anii^ristiii. Sam'e maniisk- 
yak praja) mama ; yathii praja- 
ya icekamy akam, kimiti : sar- 
vena kitasukiienailialaukikapa- 
ralaiikikaya yiijyeniiin iti. Evam 
eva (madiccliu, sarva)mimasi 
syad yatra-kiitra (or : yatra-kva 
mo) Tijitrniam kimekandas svid 
raja (or: suraja) ’smasv” iti, eta- 
vaty eveccka mama yat te suk- 


Bevanampriya evam aka : 
Samapayam makamatra rajakiya 
vaktavyak; '^Tat kiiicit pa- 
^yaniy akam tad icckainy akam, 
kimiti: kamkani vena prati];)a- 
dayeyain dvaratag carabkeya ; 
etac ea me niaiikkyamatam dva- 
ram etasminn artke yad yuskma- 
bkyani anngastih. Sarvamanu- 
skya me praja; yatka j^rajaya 
icekami, kimiti : sarvena kita- 
siikkena yiijyerann ailialaiiki 
kaparalankikena. Evam eva 
mameccka, sarvaniaiiiisliesku 
syad yatra-kutra vijitanam ‘ ^ liiii- 
ckandas svid raja (or : suraja) 
’smasv^' iti, etavaty eva ma- 
diccka yat te snkkam prapnu- 


The corrections are based upon the parallel passages in the following edict. 
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ham prapnuyur iti. 
priya (icchati : anudvigna mayi 
hhaYeyiir iti, a<5^asyii9 ca, suk- 
ham eva lahheraa matto no 
dnhkham. EYam (jaiii)yuh 
* ‘ ksh amishy ati EeYanampiiy o 
’smakam yac chakyam kshanttim’” 
iti ; mannimittani ca dharmam 
careyur ilialokaparalokain carad- 
hayeyiih. Etad arthe ’ham ann- 
gasmi Yalr; anenaitaYataham 
aiiii9ishtam chandam ea Yeditam 
kahkshe ; pratijna ca mama- 
cala ; tad eYanx krtYa karma 
caritaYyam a9Ya(sahhita)ni f 
cittani yena prapnnyur iti. 

Yatha pita tatha BeYanam- 
priyo ’smabhyam; yatha catma- 
nam, OYam BeYunarapriyo anu- 
sarpaty asman ; yatha ca |)rajci, 
eYam Yayam BeYanampriyaya.” 
Tad aham ann^ishtam chandam 
ca (veditam kahkshe ?) ; yush- 
makam dcQam ayokshya {liie- 
rally : de^ayiikti bhavishyami) 
etadarthay a ; pratibala hi y iiyam 
a^Yasanaya hitasukhaya ca ta- 
s y ai h al a u k i k ap aralankikaya. 
Evam ca kurYanto yuyam svar- 
gam aradhayishyatha mama ca- 
nrnyam eshyatha. Etasmai car- 
thaycyam lipir likhiteha, yena 
mahamatrag gagvatam samayam 


yiih. llajaiYani icchati : amxd- 
Yigna bhaYeyni;^^m dgya- 
syng ca; siikham eya labheran 
matto no dnhkham. Eyain san- 
janlyiih kshamisliyati no lija 
yac chakyam kshantiim ; ” man- 
nimittain ca dharmam careyur 
iti, ilialokam paralokaiii earadba- 
yeynli, Etasmai carthayaliaip. 
yiishman aniigasmi ; anenaitava- 
tahain yo’ nugishya chandam ea 
. ya me cittipratijna ca- 
cala ; tad eyam krtva karma ca- 
litaYyam agyasain kayacitte ye- 
na te prapniiy till . ^ ^ Yatha pita, 
eyam no rajeti; yathatmanam 
anusarpati {Le. sevati), eyam 
asman apy anusarpati ; yatha 
praja, CYani yayam rajne.” Yu- 
slim an aham anugishtam (?) 
chandani ca yeditam . ; yu- 

sh milk am deg am ayokshya 
rally : degayukti bhayisliyami) 
etadarthe ; (pratibala hi) yiiyam 
agyasaniiya hitasukhaya ca ta- 
syaiha lankikaparaiaiikikaya. 
Eyani ca knryantas syargani 
arudliayishyatha mama canrn- 
yam eshyatha. Etasmai car- 
thayeyani lipir likhiteha, yena 
mahamatra. gagyatam samayam. 
yokshyanta agvasanaya dharma- 
caranuya ca jagatam. lyam ca 


THE DHAHLi AKB JAUGADA EDICTS. 
Bevanam- 


^ The rendering of dhmjhni hy IcMJcshe is conjectural. To jnstiiV it we may 
observe that phonetically it may answer to the Vedic ahanjftmi ' {v, Bolitl 
Doth, s.-v, hary). Cf. also dhdi—MnksJmU in Hemacandra’s Trakiit Grammar 
(eel. Pischel), iv. 192. 

t It is ditficnlt to dU up the gap with certainty. That something hke the 
proposed reading is intended may be inferred from the csccurrence of aavatha and 
ahhlta in a similar passage of Kd. 4 of the Pillar inseriptioiis (Corp. Inscr. p. 106). 

X Mam iy dye (ai. mamdye) is a strange form of the locative case ; it has, 
however, its counteipart in the instrmn. mamlyd m Delhi edict viii. L 7 (Corp. 
inscr. p. 116); cf. Hemacandra, iii. 100. 
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yokskyanta agyasanaya dliarma- 
caranaya ca teslui nyastanam.*^" 
lyam ca lipir anucaturma- 
sam Tisliyena nakshatrena gra- 
TaYitavya,t kamam ca kshane- 
ksiiane vinapi Tisliyenaikena 
^ravayitavya. Evam kurvanto 
yuyam sampratipadayisliy- 


lipir aniicatnrmasam ^ravayita- 
vya Tisliyena ; vinapi ca Tisliye- 
naikena ksliane sati gravayita 
vya. Evain ca kurvantas sampra- 
tipadayisliyatha.’ ’ 


The discrepancies between the two texts are so immateidal 
and trifling that it will suffice to give the translation of 
the Dhauli text and simply mark the various readings in the 
other version. 


Translation. 

By order of Devanampriya, the Prince Royal and magis- 
trates in Tosali should be informed 

^‘Whenever I get an idea I wish to have some one by 
whom to carry it into effect, and to act intermediately. 
Now the means (or, intermediacy) I esteem to be the most 
capital in this matter, is to give instructions to you. All 
subjects are my children ; as for my own children I wish 
that they may be possessed of every benefit and happiness 
for this world and the next. It is also my wish, should 
people think, wheresoever in my domains : ^ How is the 
king (or, the good king) intentioned towards us ? ^ that 
they should know me to have no other wish but that they 
may obtain happiness. Devanampriya^ wishes that they 
may be unafraid of me and be easy and receive happiness 
only, no suffering at my hands. They may persuade 
themselves that Devanampriya will pardon them whatsoever 


* Amtn.f standing* for rdtcu is Pali afto^ Skr. but here obviously used in 
tile sense of the compound fiyasta. 
t tSoiavhja is properly Skr. p-otavya, 

t Cayh {Gayyh)^ ‘ to Hindi cdhnA, also occui^ in tbe Pillar edict No. 4 : 
yeiia mam laj ilka caghamti Tiladbajitave,’’ Le, ‘‘by'svbicb tbe governors will 
propitiate Quite like to will in English, in New-Persian, we 

see eayh used to form a future teuse. ^ ^ 

^ In Jaugada text ; ‘‘Devanampriya says: ‘the magistrates royal commissioners 

at Samapa should be informed J 

~ Jaug.: “ The King.” 
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can be pardoned, and they may work righteonsness for my 
sake and propitiate this world and the next. To tliis 
effect do I give you instructions ; by this much I desire 
my instruction (to you) and my intention to be made 
known (to the public). And niy resolution is firmd Let 
then there he acted in such a way that they (the people) 
will be easy and unafraid in their minds r. they will 
get easy in mind and body), (thinking) : ^ Like a father, 
so is Devanampriya to us; and as he is tending himself, 
so he is tending us; and like his own children, so are 
we to Devanampriya.^ Therefore I desire iny instruction 
and my intention to be made known (to the public). To 
this purpose I wdll entrust the country to your care, for 
you are able to promote its quietness, its weal and bappiness 
in this world and the next. And by doing so, you will 
win heaven and acquit yourselves of your duty against me. 
And for this sake has this edict been written here, that 
the magistrates for all time may exert themselves to promote 
the quietness and virtuous conduct of those entrusted to 
them. And this edict shall be read every lour months 
at the (festival of the) asterism Tishya, and, at pleasure, 
on any other solemn occasion apart from Tishj^a. By doing 
so, you wull do your due*^^ 

About the name of the city Tosali little is to be added 
to what lias been alread}^ remarked by Lassen in Indmhe 
AUerthuniskunde^ vol. iii. p. 159. He points out that the 
(jTosali mentioned by Ptolemy, vii. 2, 7Gsq., cannot he 
identified with Acoka^s Tosali, on account of the difference 
jin site. General Cunningham conies to the same conclusion 
^Corp. Inser. p. 16). Even if we are willing to accept 
Ptolemy’s statement as a correct one, it does not follow 
that Tosali in Katak should mean anything else but the 
^‘capital of the people called Tosalas.” There may have 
been two divisions of the same people inhabiting different 
tracts of country. This much is certain, that the Tosalas, 
Toshalas as the name of a people are known from Sanskrit 

, Jang.: ■ .^^.Besolutioa of my miad.’’ 
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sources, viz. Toshala in Harivanca 4736; tlie iorm Toshalaka 
4734, 4741. Tosala occurs in a Parifishta of the Atharva 
Veda, extracts from which are given by Prof. Weber in 
his Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit Manuscripts. In the 
passage alluded to the Tosalas are enumerated in connexion 
with the Ven^tatas, the people living on the banks of the 
Vena river, which goes far to prove that the people in Katak 
is meant. The i in Tosali is, it may be supposed, a mere 
variety of the feminine ending d, by which, from stems 
in are derived words denoting the capital of a country or 
district. Thus Kocala means the capital of Kocalaland 
(Ayodhya).^’ Stems in i show regularly i when the city 
is meant ; e.g. Amnti is the capital of the Avantayas, the 
Avanti-people ; JTagi of the Kacayas, Eaci-land. 

The Prince, to whom conjointly \vith the magistrates 
the royal rescript is addressed, and who consequently at 
the time must have been residing in Tosali, is not mentioned 
in the head of the following edict. On the other hand 
we learn from that document that the Prince, or, at any 
rate, a Prince, had then his residence in Ujjayini. These 
facts lead us to the assumption that the Prince of both 
edicts is one and the same person, and that during the 
lapse of time between the date of the first and the second 
edict he had been promoted from the rank of governor 
of Tosali to the same position in TJjjayini. The text of 
the second edict is as follows : — 

BniULi I. Jatjgaua I. 

[1] Pevanampiyasa vacanena [1] Pevanampiye hevam aha 
Tosalijam mahamata (/’."ta) na- Sainapayam mahamata nagale 
galaviyolialaka (r.^ka) [2] vata- viyohMaka he(Yam) vataviya am 
viyam (r. ^ya) am kiclii daklia- kichi davami (r. dakhami) ham 
mi hakam tain iehairii kiuiti am- nain (r. taxQ.)-tam ichami kimti 
nam e(iia) pativedayeham (r. a(miiam) ena pativedayeham (r. 
°dayeham) [3] diivalate ca ala- Mayehain) [2] duvalate ca ala- 
bheham esa ca. me mokhyamata bheha esa ca me mokliiyamate 
duvalc etasi athnsi ain tuphesi duvale am tuphesu anusathi 
[4] anusathi tujiliG hi baliusu (tu)phe hi hahiise panasahasesu 
panasahasesu ayata (r. ayuta) 
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pana(?) (r, jane) me gave (r. 
gache) -ma sumnnisanam save 
[5] mimise paja mama atha pa- 
jaye icEami liakam (sa)vena hi- 
tasiiklienam liidalokika[63pala- 
lokikaye ynjevu-ti (hevaiD. eva 
saTe)su pi icliami dukam no ca 
pilpunatlia ava-ga[7]make iyam 
atha keca va ekapnlise manati 
etam se pi desam no savam dek- 
hate hi tuphe etam [8] sn vihita 
pi (r. hi) niti (r. kimti) iyam 
ekapnlise athaya bamdhanam va 
palikilesam va papunMi tata 
hota [9] akasmate nabamdhana 
taka (r. take) amne ca balmjano 
(r. baliujane) daviye diikhiyati 
tata ichitaviye [10] tnphehi 
kimti majhain patipadayema-ti 
imehi cu jatehi no sampatipajati 
isaya asnlopcna (r. ^losena)[ll] 
nithnliyena tulanaya anaviitiya 
alasiyena kalamathena se ichita- 
viye kimti ete [12] jatani (no) 
hiiTevu mama-ti etasa ca savasa 
nmle anasiiiope (r. Hose) atula- 
na ca nitieham {r. nitiyam) e 
kilainte siya [13] na te (r. tena) 
nga(m) samcalitaYiye[m] tnva- 
hitaviye (r. tnTahitaviye ?) eta- 
viye va heva[m]meTa[m] edam 
tnphaka tena vataviye [14] aga- 
nam (r. aniganani) ne dekhata 
(r. dekhati) hevam cahe[m]vam 
ca Devanampiyasa annsathi se 
maha(pha)sa (r. °phale) tasa"^^ 
sampatipad(e) [15] maha-apayef 


(r. gache)-ma (sa)mnnisanam 
savamnnise [3] paja atha pajayo 
ichami kagaraa (r. hagam) sa- 
vena hitasukhenam yiijeyu-ti 
hidalogikapalalokikaya hemevu 
me iya (r. iciia) savamiinis(e)sn 
. . tahe? papii)notha ava-gh- 

make [4] iyam atha {r, atha) 
keca ekapnlise (mana ti e) tam 
se pi desam no savam dekhatha 
(r. dakhetlia) hi came (r. tuphe) 
pisn (r. etesn ?) vi(M)ta pi (n 
hi) bahiika-aHiaye eti {r. kimti) 
ekamnnise bamdhanam paliki 
(lesain) paptinati . . . . ta 

(aka) [5] smaga (r. akasmate) 
te na badha (r. bamdha) cnyuva 
(r. cuveyu) day a (r. daviyaip) 
ca vata (r. tata) baliuke vedaya- 
mti (r. khedayamti) tata tuphe- 
hi (iehi) ta(vi)ye kimti majha(iii) 
patipatayema imehi jatehi no 
sampatipajati isa(ya) asnlopana 
(r. Hosena) nithnliyena [6] tu- 
liye (r. tulaye) anavutiye (ala- 
si)yena kalamath(e)nam hevam 
ichitaviye kimti me etani jatani 
no hvayh (r. hhyu)~ti savasa ca 
iyam mule anasnlesa (r. ‘^lose) 
ca at(ula)na (ca ni) tiyam nijata 

[7] . . samcalitn nthana pi 

latavya tavatitaviya pi etaviye 
pi nitiyam e khva (r. khu ?) de- 
veni(?) aiimilmnani jhamasavi- 
ya(?) heva(m-e) ma Bevaiianipi" 
ya f sa annsathi tasa sampatipu) 


* This form of the genitive sing, in the feminine agrees -with tdsd mentioned 
ill Hemacandra’s Pralait Grammar, iii. 63. 

t This is a striking mistake for 7m?itUapdt/it ; the same error in the other 
version. 
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asampatipati v(i)patipadayamine [8] tarn mahapliale lioti asampa- 
hi etani namtlii svagasa aladlii tipati mahapaye lioti yipatipa- 
no lajaladlii [16] duahale M tayamtam no svaga-aladhi no 
imas(i) kamme Tamakate (r. sa- laja(la)dlii dnahale etasa (r. 
makate) manaiii atileke sampati- etasi) tamasa (r. kamasi) samo 

pajamino {r, ®na) ca ctam sva- (r. same) 

ga(iii) [17] alMliayisathiti (r 

^tlia-ti) (mama ca) a[Iia]iianiyain : 

oliatha iyam ca lipi Tisanakha-. 

tena sotaviyam (r. °ya) [18] aiXL- . . , . ma . . ve [9] ca 

talapi ca Tisena siklianamiii eke- ananeyam esatka SYagain ala(d- 
na (r, ekeiia khaiiasiklianainsi) iia)yisatlia-(ti) iyam ca lipi anu- 
pi sotaviya kevain ca kalamtam Tisam sotaviyam a(mta) lapi va- 
tupke [19] cagkatka sampatipa- nasa (r, kkanasi) tati (r. sati?) 

dayitave etaye atkaya iyam lipi la eka pi 

likkita pida (r. liida) ena [20] 

nagalaviyopalaka (r. °kalaka) sampatipadayi)[10]tave etaye ca 
sasatamsamayam yuj(e)vunaga- athaye iyam vata (r. likkita*?) 
lajanasa akasma-palibodh(e) Ta lipi ena makamata nagalaka 

[21] akasma-palikisane (r. ka- (r. nagalavyokaiaka) sa(satam 

sane) va no siya-ti etaye ca at- samayam . . ka . ya . . 

kaye kakam dkammate (malia- ena 

matam) pamcasn-pamcasa vase 

[22] su nikkamayisami e akkak- [11] pamcasu-pamcasu yasesu 
kase acaind(e) sakhiualambke annsayanam nikkamayisami ma- 
kosati etam atkam janita (ta)tka kamatam acamdam pkelakata? 

[23] kak(m)ti atka mama anu- yacefnele. . . . Hjenikii- 

satki-ti IJjenite pi-ca knmale male (r. Ujenite kumale ?) vi ta 

etayevam atkaye nikkamayisa- sate . . 

(ti) [24] kedisa[ 2 n]meya[m] ya- [12] . . yacanika ama a(nn) 

gam no ca atikamayisati tini va- sayanam nicamisainti (r. nikka- 

sani kemeva Takkasilate pM (r, misamti)atina(r.atane)kainmam 
pi) ada a[25]te makamata nik- dkasati (r. ja(ni) samti) tapa 
kamisamti annsayanam tada aka- (r. tampi) tatka yanamti ta 

payita atane kammam etam pi . 

janisamti [26] tarn pi tatka ka- 

lamti atka lajino a[ 2 p.]nnsatki- 
ti. 

Perhaps part of amtaXa repeated by mistake ; the whole should contain 
something like : “ amtalapi ca Tisena ekena khanasi satiP’ 
f The term intended may be phelahitaDiee ; I guess ^sAphela is the ecpiivalent 
of Skr. sniem. ^ smiling, kindP 


. . , . ma . . ve [9] ca 

ananeyam esatka svagain ala(d- 
ka)yisatka-(ti) iyam ca lipi anu- 
Tisam sotaviyam a(mta) lapi va- 
nasa (r. kkanasi) tati (r. sati ?) 
la eka pi 

sampatipadayi)[10]taye etaye ca 
atkaye iyam vata {r. likkita?) 
lipi ena makamata nagalaka 
(r. nagalavyokaiaka) sa(satam 
samayam . . ka . ya . . 


sa(satam 
ya . . 


[11] pamcasu-pamcasu vasesu 

annsayanam nikkamayisami ma- 
kamatam acamdam pkelakata ? 
yacefnele. . . . Hjenikn- 

male (r. Ujenite knmale ?) vi ta 
sa te . . 

[12] . . yacanika ama a(nn) 

sayanam nicamisainti {r. nikka- 
misamti) atina(r. atane) kainmam 
dkasati (r. ja(ni) samti) tapa 
(r. tampi) tatka yanamti ta 


pi 

vij; ; 
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This edict rendered into Sanskrit will ran as follows : — ■ 
DeTcinampriyasya vacanena Devanampriya evam alia : 


Tosalyara inahamtUTa nagarav- 
yavaliaraka vaktavyali : Yat ki- 
ll cit pa<;:yamy aliani tad icchami, 
kimiti, anyarii yena prativedaye- 
yain dvaratfi^ earabheya ; etac 
ca me mankliyamatam dvaram 
etasmiiin artlie yad ynshmasv 
aniL9astih. Yuyam hi bahiishu 
pranasahasresliv ayuktah. Jano 
me gacclia eva suinanushyanam ; 
sarvo inaniishyah praja mama; 
yatlia prajuya icchamy aham 
saiwena hitasiikhonaihalaukika- 
p aralatikik ay a y uj y erann iti. 
Evam eva sar reshy apicchami 
duhkhain no prapnuyad yavad- 
ganiyam idam. Atha ka^caika- 
piirusho manyata etat : ^^so’pi 
degam na saryam drakshyati 
hi,” yuyam etasmin yihita hi, 
kimiti? ayam ekapiirnsho (ma- 
hajan) arthaya bandhanam ya 
pariklegam ya prapnoti ; tatra 
bhayita, akasman na bandhanat 
taked anyag ca niahajano davi- 
yo duhldyati. Tatraishtayyam 
yashmabhih, kirniti, madhyam 
pratipadayemeti. Ebhis tu do- 
shajatair na sampratipadyate : 
irshyaya, agiiroshena, naishthur- 
yena, tyaraya, anayrty.% alasye- 
na, kalakshepena. Tad eshtay- 
yam, kirniti, etani closhajatani 
(na) bhayeynr mameti. Etasya 
ca sarvasya mhlani anagnrosho 
^tvara ca nityam. Yah klantas 
syat tenograni sancaritayyam 


Samapaylim mahcimatra nagare 
yyayaharaka evain yaktavyali : 
Yat kiheit pagyumy ahaiu tattad 
icchami, kirniti, anyam yena 
pratiyedayeyani draratag cara- 
bheya ; etac ca me manldiyama- 
tam clyaram yad ynshm^sy,, anu- 
. gastih. Yuyam hi balinshu pra-' 
nasahasresliT ayuktah. — gaelia' 
' — maniisliyanain ; saryamannsh- 
yah praja (me); yatha prajaya 
icchamy ahaiii' sarvena hitasuk- 
hena yujy erann ity aihalankikap-' 
aralaiikikaya. Evam^ eya mame- 
ccha sarYamaniishyeshu . . . 

prapnuyad yayadgamyam idam. 
Atha kagcaikapiiTiisho manyata 
etat : ' ^ so^pi degam na saryam 
pagyed dhi,” yiiyain— vihita, hi 
mahajaiiarthaya, kirniti, ekapn- 
rusho bandhanam pariklegam 
prap>Tioti ; tatra . . akasman 

na te baiidhac {or: baddhac) 
cyaveran dayiyag ca tato maha- 
janam khedoyaiiti. Tatra yu- 
shnnibliir eshtavyam, kirniti, 
raadhyam pratipadayema. Ebliir 
dosha jatair na sampratipadyate : 
Irshyaya, agriroshena naishthn- 
ryena, tvaraya, aiiayrtya, alasy- 
ena, kCihikshepeBa. Evam eshta- 
yyam, kirniti, inamaitani dosha- 
jatani na bhayeynr [iti]. Sar- 
yasya cedam mnlain : anagn- 
roshag ca 

. . saucaritayytun ntthanam 
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trashtavyam etavyam ca, E- 
vam eretad ynsliniakain tena va- 
ktayyam : papani ® no draksliya- 
ti. Evam ca Devanampriyasya- 
mi^astih. Tan maliaplialas tas- 
yas sampratipado maliapaya 
’sampratipattili. Yipratipada- 
yamanebliya etan nasti svarga- 
syaradlio ^ no rajaradhali. Dvy^- 
liaro liy asmin karmani grama- 
karane manfig-atirekali : sam- 
pratipadyamanag caitat svargam 
aradliayisliyatlieti, maliyam ca- 
nrnyam esliyatlia. lyam ca li- 
pis Tiskyanakshatrena ^ravayi- 
tavya ; Yinapi ca Tiskyenaikena 
kskane-kshane ^ravayitavya. E- 
vam ca kurvanto yuyam sampra- 
tipadayiskyatka. Etadartkayey- 
am lipir iikkiteka, yena nagarav* 
yavakaraka^ gagvatam samayam 
ynn j Iran nagara j anasy akasm at- 
paribkayo ya ^kasmat-parikar- 
skanam ya na syM iti. Etas- 
mai cartklyikam dkarmato (ma- 
kamatram) pancasu-paneasu y ar- 
skeskii niskkramayisliyami yo 
^karkago ’can das sankskinaram- 
blio kkayiskyati, etam artkam 
j data ‘ ^ tatka kurvanti yatka 
niamanugastir ” iti. Ujjayinito 
’pi ca kiimara etasnia eyartkaya 


api grakitayyam api tapasyitar- 
yam apy etavyam api nityam . 
. . Evam . . Beyanampri- 

yasyanngastili. Tasyas sanipra- 
tipado makapkalo bkavati, asam- 
prattirmakapdyabkayati. Tipra- 
tipadayatam na svargdradko no 
rajaradkah. Dyyakara etasmin 
karmani gramak . . . . . 


. . . . canrnyam eskyatka 

syargam earadkayiskyatketi. 
lyam ca lipir anu-Tiskyam gra- 
yayitayya ; yinapi ca (Tiskye- 
naikena kskane-kskane grayayi- 
tayya. Eyam ca knryanto yii- 
yam sampratipadayi)skyatka. 
Etasmai cartkayeyam (likkita) 
lipir yena makamatra nagarayya- 
vakarakag gagyatam samayam 


pancasu-pancasu yarskesku nisk- 
kramayiskyami makamatram 
acandam sukkakitavacam anena- 

sam ^ 

'D'jjayiiii(tah) 

kumaro 


1 The reading is doubtful; tuvah will stand to Skr. tmksh in the same 
relation as e.g, Prakrit duMna to Skr. daksMm* The form of the corresponding- 
term in the Jaugada yersion is strange ; perhaps tavmtmiya or tavasitavuja is 
meant ; this would be a derivative from Vedic iamhyati^ tavisMyaM, ‘‘ to show 
energy, to be valorous.” As to the sense, the word chosen in the Skr. transla- 
tion will not be far amiss. 

^ A{n))gana I take to be the Pali mgam^ ‘Inst, impurity, sin.^ Of. the 
words pillar Edict Xo. 3 (Corp. Inscr. p. lOS): JVa mina. pd^pam deJchaiij i.e, 
in Sanskrit; napifnahpdpam drakshyatL 
® Or druddhihj which fonn, however, is not found in Skr. 

M'ala is Pali nelo. 
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mslikramayisliyatldr^ani eva ... . . . . . . , , 

vargyam^ na catikramayisliyati . . . . ... . . . 

trim Tarsliaiii. Eyam eya Ta- . . amisain janam nislikrami-. 

kslia9ilato ’pi yadatra mahama- skyanti, atmanak karma Jfiasy- 
tra niskkramiskyanty anusam- anti . . . . ..... 

yanam, tada ’kapayityatmanak 

karmaitad api Jiiasyanti ‘‘tad .... 
api tatki knrvanti yatka raj no 
’migastir” iti. 

Translation. 

By order of Deyanampriya, the magisti’ates \ylio are 
entrusted with the administration of justice in the city 
of Tosali should be informed : — 

‘‘ Whenever I get an idea I wish to have another person 
by whom to make it known, and to act intermediately. 
Now the means (or intermediacy) I esteem to be the most 
capital in this matter is to give instructions to you. For 
you are set over many thousands of souls and my people 
is a mass {or series) of good men. Every subject is my 
child; as for my own children, I wish that they ^ may be 
possessed of eveiy benefit and happiness for this world 
and the next. I also wish, in regard to all, that none 
may meet suffering, as far as this is possible. Now (suppose) 
some individual ^ thinks: ^Even he {i.e, the King, however 
powerful) will not see (what is going on in) the whole 
country, to be sure,^^ then you have been appointed to 

^ As varga and nihaya, are synonjTnoiis terms, and the latter is used by A^oka 
in No, 12 of the Rock Inscriptions (Corp. Inser. p. 84) to denote a body of 
officials, it will be allowed to use mrgya in the sense of official ; cf. Diet, 
of Bohtlingk and Roth. s. 

^ The sudden change of number is very common in the style of A<;'oka. 

^ Ehapiilhe^ soUtarv person, a forlorn man, a. person keeping himself in 
secrecy,’ ' is clearly a veiled expression for what connnonly is called Mna^ 
‘‘forlorn, forsaken*” ; farther, “alow, had man, a wretch.” The spionymous 
term elcavtra occurs in Mrcchakati, 46, 17 (ed. Stenzler), applied to ’“a laiave, 
a thief, a rogue’': “nipatipurusha<,*arikitapracaram paragrhadushanani^- 
citaikaviram—rajani samvrnoti,” which Wilson translates: “Night, like a 
tender mother, shrouds those of her childreii wliose prow’ess assails the dwellings 
of mankind, and shrinks from an encounter with the servants of the king.” A 
more accurate rendering would seem to be : “Night, like a mother, covers the 
knave bold in secrecy {md, the lonely male child) who is determined to do 
mischief in another’s dwelling, and walks in fear of the policemen.” 

We have to supply in mind: “And that man is prompted to do wrong by 
such a consideration.” 
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take care tliat such an individual, for the public weal, do not 
escape imprisonment or punisliment. He shall be kept 
(?) there lest at unawares he should get loose from captivity, 
and the community farther come to grief.^ In those matters 
you should try to steer the right course {i.e, not to swerve 
from strict justice). How, man is apt to swerve from his 
duty by these moral faults: jealousy, passion, harshness, 
rashness, unheedfulness, sloth, wasting of time. Therefore 
every one should try not to be possessed of these faults. 
And the root of all this^ is freedom from passion, and 
from rashness in polity and conduct. He who feels himself 
slack should (the more) strenuously move about, exert 
himself and go he active).® And therefore say to 
jmurselves, ^ They shall (not ? ) see impurity of us.’ Such 
then is the command of Devanampriya. Obedience to it 
will be highly fruitful, disobedience highly pernicious. 
Those who do not conform to it will neither propitiate 
heaven, nor propitiate the King. Por a little abundance of 
painstaking in this work yields a twofold gain : by obeying 
you will win heaven, and at the same time acquit yourselves 
of your duty against me. And this edict shall be read at 
(festivals of) the asterism Tishya. It shall be read also 
on any other solemn occasion apart from Tishya. And by 
doing so you will do your due. For this sake has this edict 
been written here, that (the magistrates) who are entrusted 
with the administration of justice in the city should always 
devote themselves to the task that the town-people may 
not meet with 'wanton disregard^ or wanton vexation. And 

^ The Jaugada has, with a sudden transition from singxilar to plural: “Lest 
at unawares, those should break loose from captivity and vex the community 
further.” Both versions are deficient in syntax, and there is every reason 
to suppose that the clerks have been meddling with the original draught, which 
perhaps runs thus: ahamiuU h. no, t. mmw m h. d. duliMytti, 

■I.e, “ the motive for such measm-es (viz. imprisoning or applying a chastisement) 
is to prevent him (the knave) from getting loose from captivity, and the connmmity 
from suffering further molestation.’’ 

2 A^oka means, of course, the beginning of any endeavour to get rid of those 
faults is to strive against passion and rashness. 

^ This glorifi cation of untiring exertion has a decidedly monkish ring in it, and 
is strildngly like the praise of cara/n.a in Aitareya-Brahmana 7, lo. 

The daugada version shows ; “ Should move about and rouse his energy and go 
(in the a*dministration of justice, in politv).” 

That parihodha must be taken in the sense of disregard, slighting, appears 
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for this purpose I shall regularly send out every five years 
a (superior) dignitary, who shall be gentle/ kind, free from 
passion; he will have to ascertain whether one be acting 
in conformity to the orders of the King. And for this 
same purpose will the Prince also from TJjjayini send out 
such an official, and that without letting pass more than 
three years. Likewise from Takshacila will the dignitaries 
go out on their tour of inspection. When they come to 
your place/ then they will, without neglecting their own 
business, also ascertain whether one be acting in conformity 
to the orders of the King/’ 

The contents of the edict show to an evidence that the 
term mahdmdfa is not one of very definite meaning. The 
mahamdicij Skr. mahdmdfm, is literally a magistratiis as well as 
a person entrusted with great powers, a director ; in the 
general sense of director” it survives in the modern 
mahaid^ an elephant driver. It is therefore quite natural 
that the municipal mahdmatras^ though adorned with the 
same title as the higher officials sent out hy the King for 
general inspection, are lower in rank than the latter. From 
Ko. 3 of the Rock Inscriptions (Cunningham, p. 68) we 
learn that Acoka had appointed such high officials for the 
whole extent of his dominion— 12 years, Le,. in the 13tli 
year after his inauguration. They are there called rdjuka 
{iajiilca) and pddesika.^ That these worthies are the same 
functionaries as those spoken of in the separate edict is clear 
from the statement added: lajuke ca 2 )dde^ike ca 

from tlie manner in which the reverse of it, (rpaUM/ia, is nsed in Xo. 5 of the 
Bock Inscriptions ; from the passage 'Mtasukhuye tUua{t}naifuf{ij^C‘-apaHbodhiuje 
mpCtpatu ; hanidhanabadhasa pafividhumye npaiibodh U/c mukhaye w, it results 
that apalibodha is ‘ regaixl, care.’ I^ari has the same meaning in tliis word as in 
the synonymous part-nmi^ * to disregard, to slight ; ^ in paAkhija, paricakah^ 
Greek rr^pLOpav. 

^ The kh in khakhase is due to the influence of the r in karkaqa, Cf. also 
Skr. khakkhaht, 

2 Contrary to our custom the writer denotes the place of tlie person to whom 
the letter is addressed by “ here ’’ 

A third term would he yuta, Skr. yuki<Xj if the reading of the Girnar 
version were right. But there can be little doubt that the m following yida in 
that text is a mistake. Ytda simply means * appointed,’ and at another passage, 
Xo. 8 at the end, * an official.’ 
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pamccmi- msesit> amismjdnam nikhcmatu (or nikhamcmiii)^ ie, 
Id/jiika as well as the pddesika stall every five 3 "ears 
go out on their tour of mspection/( Lajuke, rdjtika, is to 
be derived from rajya ^government/ rather than from 
rdjan 'a king/ because the short a of is of too 

frequent occurrence to allow ns ascribing it to a clerical 
error. Now the short vowel can only be explained on the 
assumption that lajulm stands for lajjuka, Lajuka then 
is ' a governor/ whereas pMemka^ Skr. prddeyika^ is ^ a 
provincial governor/ 

About the various functions of the we find precious 

data in 3fo. 4 of the Pillar edicts (Cunningham, p. 109).^ 
On comparing those data with the information to be 
gathered from several other inscriptions of Aqoka, especiallv 
No, 3 of the Ilock Inscriptions already cited, we arrive 
at the conclusion that the municipal layiikm, al, maMfndtras, 
were magistrates entrusted with both judicial and censorial 
functions; they were, in short, sheriffs. The distinction 
between the higher or lower mahdmdtras and the dharma- 
mahdmCttrm is far from clear. Yet there is a distinction 
made between them, for in Delhi Pillar edict Iso. 8, we 
read: ^^Lajuk^ pi bahiikesu p^nasatasahasesu ay(u)ta, te 
pi me anapita ^ lievam ca hevam ca paliyovadatha janani 
dhammayutain/ Devanampiye Piyadasi hevam aha : etam 
eva me anuvekhamAiie dhammathambhani katani ; dham- 
mamalianiata kata dhainmakate ” ; is, Magistrates {or 
governors) also have been appointed for many hundreds of 
thousands of souls, and they have been ordered by me : 
^so and so you shall administer justice^ to the people 
according to law.^ Devanampriya Priyadarcin speaketli thus : 
For this very sake {is, for the cause of righteousness) 
I have made Law-pillars ; I have created dharmaniahdmdtrm 
for the sake of Dharma/’ 




^ Translated by Burnoiif in ‘ALotns de la Bonne Loi,y p. 741, and by tbe 
author of this paper in “ Jaartelling des Zuidelijlce Buddhisten.” 

^ This trausiation of paliyomd, to which, would answer a Ski*, paryavavai^ is 
founded on the parallel passage in Xo. 4 of the Pillar Inscriptions : dhammmjiUem 
m i'iuomdhufidl Janam jmapadam^ according to law they will decide (in 
eanses) among the people {i.e, town-people) and country people.^’ 
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THe creation of the Dharmamahamatras preceded hy two 
years the appointment of the other Mah^matras ; thas we 
are informed in No, 5 Rock Inscription (Cunningham, p. 72). 
They A¥ere, as we may infer from what is noticed aboat 
their functions, especially in the above-quoted Delhi edict, 
a kind of superintendents for the various denominations of 
sects, and for poor and destitute persons. Quite in accord- 
ance with the philanthropical character of their office, 
the dhcmnamahdmdtras have to attend to the management, 
the careful treatment and the dismissal of prisoners. The 
limits between their sphere of action in this respect and that 
of the municipal mahdmdfras or rajjuhasy whose cares likewise 
extended over prisoners/ are, for aught I know, nowhere 
distinctly traced. 

^ Besides the separate edict, cf. Pillar Inscription No. 4. 
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Art XVI- Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. 

' By the Rev. J. X. Cushing, of the American Baptist 
Mission, Rangoon, Burma. 

The Kakhyen or Singpho are the most numerous people 
occupying the mountainous region stretching from Upper 
Assam across Northern Burma beyond the Chinese boundary 
into Yunau. In Burma they extend as far south as Momeit 
and Theinni. 

Buring the last forty years, at different times, more or 
less attention has been called to this interesting people. On 
the Assam side, Hannay, Robinson, Bronson, Brown and 
Dalton, and on the Burman side, Anderson, Bowers,^ and 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries have published 
sketches of their language and mode of life. 

The name Kakhyen is an appellation of purely Burman 
orio-in. All Kakhyen, whom I have seen, call themselves 
Ohino-paw, which is the same as Singpho. Probably Singpho 
was written at first Singhpo, the 6 having the sound of 
aw, as Bhamo (pronounced Ba-maw) wms formerly wnt^ii 
Bhamd, and the diacritic point over the o subsequently lell 
away in use. The eh and the s may be a dialectic difference 
or the result of somebody’s failure to distinguish and repre- 
sent the exact initial sound of the word. So far as the 
Kakhyen on the Burman side are concerned, the word 
Ohin^paw does not mean ‘ a man,’ as stated by Robinson, 
Dalton and Gust. It is their name for themselves, as a 
people or race. Mashang in one dialect, and niasha m 
others, is the term generally used to signify ‘man. Thus 
in the Kowrie dialect worah mashang hpai yah-moo means 
give to that man, while worah Ohingpaw hpai yah-moo means, 
give to thai Kakhyen. As the Kakhyen always refer to 
themselves by the name of Ohingpaw, it is easy to see how 
a person not understanding their language, and merely 
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collecting a Yocabulary tbrough the mecliiim of aiiotlier 
language^ might think that the term signified ^ man.^ 

The time of the appearance of the Kakhyen in the 
mountainous region of the extreme north of Burma is 
uncertain. Their advent in Assam, and their advance 
southward and south-eastward in Burma, are comparatively 
recent, Dalton, evidently depending on Haniiay, fixes the 
date of their appearance in Assam about 1793. A linguistic 
fact shows that they entered Assam after a long contact 
with the Burman. The Assamese Kakhyen have in common 
with those of Burma certain words of Burman origin which 
must liave been the result of considerable intercourse with 
the Burman. Thus, in Bronson’s Singpho Spelling Book 
we find mnat giiii,’ apet ‘sin,’ ngrai ‘hell,’ liprah ‘god,’ 
which were manifestly obtained from the Burman. 

The Kakhyen made their first advances among the moun- 
tains between Ehaino and China, and began to displace 
the Shan population, less than two centuries ago. A Chinese 
Shan prince told me, that less than two hundred years ago 
there was not a Kakhjmn village between Bhanio and 
Sanda. Now, the mountains are occupied by a large 
Kakhyen population, who have been described minutely 
by Anderson. Not a few of the villages and mountains 
retain their ancient Shan names, although no Shan remain 
in the region. Many Shan names of objects, especially 
things connected with agriculture, which the Kakhyen 
evidently practised in a far less degree in their more 
northern homes, were domesticated in the language. 

The Kakhyen are still pressing slowly soutliward and 
eastward, and displacing the Shan and Burman. In 1868 
the writer was prevented from reaching the town of Tiieinni 
because the mountains were held by a strong force of Kakli- 
yen at war with the Shan prince. Anxious reference was 
made to the fact, that they were increasing in number in the 
district. In such thinly-peopled regions, wdiere the indi- 
genous population is constantly diminishing, the Burman 
and Shan still cling to the banks of the rivers, while the 
Kakhyen cease to confine themselves altogether to the 
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Hiountains. Thus it is evident that Tsenbo, at the head of 
the first defile of the Irrawaddy, was formerly a city of 
considerable size and strength, from the remains of its 
fortifications, hfow, nearly the whole district is abandoned 
by the Shan to the Kakhyen, and the city has shrunk 
to a wretched stockaded village of fifty houses. The 
migration wave of the Kakhyen has not spent its force, 
and the si^asmodic attempts of the Burman, inspired by 
their inveterate hatred, to impede its further progress, are 
unavailing. 

The language of the Kakhyen is by no means so mono- 
syllabic as most of the languages of Farther India. Dis- 
syllables are numerous. These are not couplets of two 
words signifying the same thing which are so common in 
these languages, but proper dissyllabic words. 

Doubtless the language has a remote affinity to the 
Burman. Robinson states that about one-fourth of its 
vocables are allied to the Burmese, and an equal proportion 
to the dialect of Manipur. Its intonations are similar to 
those of its cognate, the Burman, and its grammatical 
construction precisely the same.’’ This statement is not 
borne out by a careful investigation of the language. In 
grammatical construction the Kakhyen and Burman are 
precisely the same, and this constitutes their pxincipai 
resemblance. The writer has compared with the Burman 
a vocabiilaiy of nearly two thousand Kakhyen words collected 
at Bhamo, when he reduced the language to writing at that 
place, xipart from words plainly absorbed directly from the 
Barman, the following list gives the result obtained : — 


English. 

Kakhyen. 

Bueman. 

Dog 

kwee 

khway. 

Pig 

wa 

W'Ct. 

Go 

wah 

tliwah. 

Three 

m-hsoom 

thong. 

Kto 

m-nga 

ngah. 

Eye 

mee 

niyit (see). 

Put 

taun-tah 

htah. 

Eish 


ngah. 
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These few words are the only ones which show the 
slightest resemblance to the Burman. 

The Barman has only three tones or intonations, while the 
Kakhyen has six. In this the Kakhyen resembles the 
Karen far more than the Biirman, for the Karen has 
six tones. Yet with the assistance of several educated 
Karen I have been able to find no similarity of the vocables 
with those of the Karen, except in the word for ^heaven,’ 
For that the Sgan or White Karen wmrd is moo, and the 
Kakhyen word is Vmoo, 

Through commercial intercourse with the Chinese, Bur- 
man, and Shan, not a few w’ords have been absorbed from 
those languages. These, however, have nothing to do with 
the question of the affinity of the language. 

The tribal divisions of the Kakhyen are numerous, and 
generally carry with them some diifereiice of dialect. The 
dialect chiefly followed by the writer in his grammatical 
notes is the Kowrie. Considering the extent of the region 
occupied by this people, and the fact, that they have Been 
without books, the dialectic differences are less than might 
be expected. Many words are identical in all the dialects, 
wdiiie some words are peculiar to a single dialect. A large 
class of words exists, which have been subject to more or 
less dialectic change of form, but show’ clearly their original 
identity. 

A comparison of the Grammatical Kotes compiled by 
Itobiuson^ from material furnished chiefly by Bronson, the 
vocabularies and sentences published by Bronson in 1839,- 
wdth the language of the Kakhyen east of Bliamo, shows 
much less separation than exists betw’een Khamti and Shan. 

Allowing for the diSerent systems of Anglicizing the 
Kakhyen ’words employed by Robinson, Bronson, and the 
wndter, the following are the most important dialectic 
variations shown by Robinson^s sketch 

1st. Some of the case particles differ. Robinson gives na 

^ Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1849, Xew Series, vol xVTiii. 

2 A S])eUmg Boifk amlYocabulary in English, Asunic-M', Singpho, and Xaga, 
Jaipur, 1889. — Ptoses in English and Singpho, Jaipur, 1839.*— J.A.S.B. xvili. 
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for the sign of the genitiye, whereas the Eastern Kakhyen 
use eL He also gives fe for the dative. This is used by a 
part of the Eastern Eakhyen, but hpai is used by others. 

2iid. According to Robinson there is no sign for the 
plural. Hi is coiimion among all the Eastern Eakhyen. 

3rd. Pbobinson gives aim a for the numeral one. Ma (also 
mee) is used by the Eastern Eakhyen as an adjective 
meaning single. The common numeral one is 1 -ngai. 

4th. Gadaima (Eastern Eakhyen k-tai) is used only in an 
interrogative sense by the Eastern Kakhj^en. The relative 
relation is always indicated by ai, of which I find no trace 
in Robinson or Bronson. 

5 th. For the demonstrative pronouns ndai ^ this ’ and ora 
Ghat/ the Eastern Eakhyen use n-tai and worah or waurah. 
drdwah or worah wah is used only of persons, and signifies 
that person. Its opposite is n-tai- wah this person. 

6th. The tense particles of the verb vary somewhat. 

Por ha, past tense, the Eastern Eakhyen use hsa. 


,, ha-dai, perfect 

?/ n 

,, ngoot-hsa. 

„ future 

s> 

,, nah. 

,, u, imperative 

j? 

,, moo (and some- 

times 00). 

7 th. There are 

dialectic differences 

in the forms of words : 

Assamese Kaxi-iyen. Bueman Kakhyen. 

English. 

Sri 

soon 

to speak. 

Eansu 

toom-soo 

cow. 

Ga-laii 

low-low 

quickly. 

Bung 

toong 

to sit. 

Singandi 

shmg-gan 

out. 


Several accounts of the mode of life, customs, and manners 
of the Eakhyen have been published, and it is unnecessary 
to enter upon a description of them. Dr. Anderson^s 
Mandalay to Momien furnishes a faithful sketch of this 
people. Doubtless much more will be heard of them now, 
since the American Baptists and the Roman Catholics have 
established Missions to them at Bhamo. 
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GRAMMATICAL SKETCH. 

Alphabet. 

a as in fatKer. 


i 

)> 

pique ; in closed syllables, as in kick, 

e 

5? 

eh. 

0 

77 

role. 

00 

77 

loose. 

eu 

77 

the French peui\ 

ay 

7? 

bay. 

ai 

7? 

aisle. 

an 

77 

laud. 

ow 

77 

howl. 

oi 

7? 

coil. 

a 

guttural. 

eh 

guttural. 

b 

as in bat. 

ch 

77 

chip. 

ck 

guttural, as in German madchen. 

d 

as in 

L day. 

f 

77 

fat (only in some dialects). 


77 

get. 

h 

77 

hate. 

j 

77 

Jar. 


k nnaspirated k. 

kk aspirated k. 


1 as in late. 

m ,, mate ; when forming a syllable by itself it is nasal. 

n j, net . ?? '77 ■ j? 

ng as the final ng in rang. 

p nnaspirated p. 

hp aspirated p. 

r as in rat. 

s nnaspirated s. 

lis aspirated s. 

sli as in shield. 

t nnaspirated t. 

ht aspirated t, 

Y as in yine (only in one dialect). 

YT ,, wine. . . ■ . . ■ 

y 77 you. 
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When any of the consonants form a syllable without any 
vowel expressed^ a slight semi- vowel tone is to be understood. 


The Tones of the Kakhyen Language. 

The Kakhyen is a tonal language. Six tones may be 
distinguished. 

The first is the natural pitch of the voice with a rising 
inflection at the end, and may be called the natural tone. 

The second is a bass tone, and may be called the grave tone. 

The third is a slightly higher tone than the second, and 
is pronounced with an even sound. It may be called the 
straight-forivard tone. 

The fourth is a tone so uttered as to seem abruptly broken 
off, and may be called the em^yhatie tone. 

The fifth is a tone uttered with considerable explosive 
force, and may be called the explodve tone. 

The sixth is the high tone. 

In the matter of tones the Kakhyen is similar to all the 
languages of Farther India. 


Classification of Words. 

Kakhyen words may be classified as Nouns, Pronouns, 
Adjectives, Yerbs, Adverbs, Prepositions (really Appositions), 
Conjunctions, and Interjections. 


, Nouns. 

Nouns are divided into Proper Nouns and Common Nouns. 
Proper Nouns are the names of persons, countries, towns, 
etc., as Ma-htang. ' 

Common Nouns may be divided as follows : — 

1st. Primitives^ as ja, gold ; pow, a gong. 

2nd. Compound Nouns. These are formed by uniting 
(a) Two nouns as shat-ti, rice-pot. 

(h) A noun and a verb, as jan-proo, the East (jan, sun, — 
proo, to rise) . 

(c) A verb and a noun, as hsin-ai-mashang, a watchman 
(w’-atch-who-xnan). 
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(d) A noun, verb and noun, as kum-rang-ram-mashaiio- 
a groom horse-keeper (horse-keep-man). 

3rd. Derivative Nouns. These are formed by affixino- 
certain particles to verbal roots. 

(a) nah-lam, which consists of nali, the future verbal 
particle, and the noun lam, a way or road and 
signifies %i)hat pertains to or tehat there is occasion 
fo)% as hsa-nah-lam-ngah, there is occasion to go 
(go-will-road-is). 

(h) nah-shrah, which consists of nah, the future verbal 
particle, and the noun shrah (some dialects hsrab) 
what is for, as khrit-nah-shrah-ngah, there is 
fear, or there is reason to fear. 

4th. Foreign Nouns, introduced from the Shan, Burman 
and Chinese languages, as li, a boat, lam, a road. 

Kumber. 

Nouns may be singular or plural. Often nouns are used 
in a generic sense and are of common number, as chi nga-loi 
ngah-«, he has buffaloes, nga-loi, buffalo, being used without 
any plural sign. 

The plural may be formed in the following ways: — 

1st. By the use of ni, as kwi-ni, dogs, mashang-ni, men. 
2nd. By the u.se of khai (or some dialects khrai), as 
inashang-khai, men. 

3rd. By ajExing the adjective lau, many, as mashang-lau, 
many men, /,<?. men. 

Genber., 

Many Kakhyen words are of common gender, as the 
names of animals unless distinguished as mentioned below. 
Masculine and feminine genders are distiiiguislied, 

1st. By different words, as 

k-wah, a father. k-noo, a mother, 

mashang ] 

lah-sliah] ^ noom-shah, a woman, 

iah a husband. n,oom, a wife. 

2nd. The masculine of brutes is distinguished by lah and 
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sometimes rang, and tlie feminine by yi, and in one dialect 
by vi. 


kwi-lab, a dog. 
oo-lab 


oo-rang 


a cock. 


kwi-yi, a bitch. 
00 -; 

00 - 


o-yi \ 
o-vi j 


a ben. 


Case. 


Kakbyen nouns have no declension by which different 
cases may be distinguished. Certain particles are used to 
indicate the relations of case, but there is no change of the 
noun itself by inflection and the particles are frequently 
omitted in colloquial use. 

The following paradigm may serye to show the use of 
these particles; — 


Case. Particles. Singular. 


Plural. 


JSfom. jam 


mashang, man 
mashing-Jam ,, 


6 en. or Fos. eh mashang-^ of a man 

Fat. hpai mashang-hpai to a 

man 

Aec, bpai (deh, with mashang man 

hpai motion towards) 

AhL nai and deh-nai mashang-nai from 

a man 

mashang deh nai 
from a man 

Foe. 00 -ay (abruptly mashang-oo-ay 

pronounced) man ! 


niashang-ni men 
mashkang-khai „ 
mashang-ni-jani ,, 
mashang-khai- 
jam „ 

mashang-ni-^ of ,, 
mashang-ni-hpai 
to men 

mashang-ni-hpai 

men 

mashang-ni-nai 
from men 
mashang - ni-deh- 
nai from men 
mashang-ni-oo-ay, 
men ! 


Femarh on FaraMgm. 

The nominative is often used without any distinctive 
particle, as mashang k-jah-^, man is good. Jam has a 
definitive power, and is chiefly used in adversative clauses, 
and is equivalent to as io^ in regard to^ concerning^ n-tai 
mashang jam k“*jah-a, this man is good, Le. as to this man, 
he is good. 


1 

I 

' 

1 
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The genitive or possessive case is indicated by the sign eh, 
as ii-tai n-tah-^h ching-kah k-bah-^i, this house's door is 
large. The eh however is not essential, for possession is 
indicated frequently by placing the noun denoting possession 
before the thing possessed without the ^h, as n-tai lai-kah 
nnai lai-kah tai-^2, this book is mv book. 

Hpai (some dialects fai and feu) is used as a dative affix, 
and is equivalent to to, as ngai hpai, kam-hprauiig yah-moo, 
give money to me. Hpai is frequently omitted, as ngai 
yah-moo, give (it) me. 

The accusative case is often used without any particle, as 
n-sin lah-sah-rit, bring water. Hpai is sometimes used, as 
iiaog ngai hpai ma-san-toom-i, do you pity me? Hpai 
seems to denote the object on which the action of the verb 
bears most strongly, whether the direct or indirect object. 
The object towards which motion is directed may be indicated 
by the simple accusative, as chi wau-rah n-tah sah-sa, he 
has gone to that house; or by affixing deh, as chi wau-rah 
n-tah deh sah-sa, he has gone to that house. 

The ablative relation is indicated by nai, as too-wah n-tah 
nai proo-sa, the chief has gone out of the house ; or by deh- 
nai, as chi wau-rah ii-tah deh-nai sah-a, he comes from that 
house. Often no particle is used, as too-wah ii-tah proo-sa, 
the chief has gone out of the house. 

The vocative may be expressed by the simple noun, as 
ching-khoo, friend ! or ehing-khoo oo-ay, friend ! 

Changes m the Forms of Mbtms, 

Some nouns drop the initial letter when a pronoun is pre 
fixed, as k-wah, father, drops the k, and becomes ngai wah, 
my father, when ngai is prefixed; k-nam, a daughter-in- 
law, becomes chi-nam, Aes daughter-in-law. 

. ■ Teoxouxs. 

Pronouns have no inflexional changes of form to indicate 
gender or case. The relations are expressed in the same 
manner as those of nouns. 
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Tersonal Pronouns. 

JFirst Person. 

Ngai signifies I. N-hteh signifies we, some dialects having 
n-hteng, i-hteng and i. 

Second Person. 

Ifang signifies tliou. Nan-hteli signifies ye, some dialects 
having nan-liteng, ni and ni-hteng. 

Third Person. 

OM signifies he, while wau-rah-wah (that person) is also 
often used with the same signification. Chi-ni signifies 
they. Other dialects have khan-hteng, shan-hteh, wau-rah* 
hteh, wau-rah«hteng and wau-rah-ni. 

Possessive Pronouns, 

The possessive pronouns are formed by affixing eh. to the 
personal pronouns, as ngai-^A, my; nang-^A, thy. 

Eeplexiye Pronouns. 

The reflexive pronouns are khoom, khoom-mah (some 
dialects khoom-mi) and tah-nang, as ngai khoom-k-lau nah, 
I myself will do it ; tah-nang n-tah, his own house, 

Helatite Pronoun. 

The particle ai represents the relative pronoun, and may be 
rendered who, which or what, according to the connexion, 
although strictly speaking ai is a simple verbal particle, as 
ka-lau-ai-mashang (the working man), the man who works. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 
k-tai, who? or whom? 
krah, which 

hpah (some dialects n-hpah nam-hpah m-hpah), what ? 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives are of four kinds, simple, verbal, pronominal, 
and numeral. 

Simple Adjectives. 

Simple adjectives are those not derived from any other 
part of speech, as mah (other dialects mi), e.L kum-rang 
1-ngai mah ngah, there is a single pony. 
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Yeebal Adjectives. 

Verbal adjectives are those^ which, wMle denoting some 
quality of a noun, have the verb to be inherent in them, as 
mai, to be good, k-bah, to be large. 

They may be joined directly to the noun, as ma-shang 
k-jah, a good man, poom k-ji, a little mountain. 

COMEAEISON OE ADJECTIVES. 

Comparison is not made by any changes in the form of the 
adjective itself, but by other words. 

An imperfect degree of comparison is expressed by affixing 
saun saun, rather or about, to an adjective, as mareu saun 
saun, about the same. 

The comparative degree is expressed by the use of the 
particle htah-krow, as lai-kah n-tai lai-kah wau-rah htah- 
krow k-jah-a, this book is better than that book. N-tah 
n-tai n-tah wau-rah htah-krow k-bah-a, this house is greater 
than that house. 

The superlative degree is expressed by the use of n-lang 
htah-krow, or by loong-lang, as lai-kah n-tai n-lang htah-krow 
k-jah-« this book is the best. N-tai li loong-lang htah-krow 
ning-nan-a, this boat is the newest. 

Peonominal Adjectives. 

Pronominal Adjectives may be divided into the following 
classes: — 

1st. Demonstrative — 

n-tai, this, asoo-n-tai, this fowl; wau-rah (other dialects wo-rah), 
that, as wau-rah-n-tah; that house. 

lay-rah (other dialects leh-rah), this, and hto-rah, that, are used 
in opposition to each other, as lay-rah n-tali, this (nearer) house, as 
oppovsed to hto-rah n-tah, that (remoter) house. 

2nd. Distributive — 

sMt-too, every, as ma-shang shit-too, every man, koo-koo, as 
mashang koo-koo, every man. 

k-tai n-soon whoever 

krah n-soon vliichever 

hpah n-soon whatever 

l-ngai 1-ngai each (lit, one, one) 
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3rd. Reciprocal — , • 

1-Egai liteli l-ngai, one another. 

' 4tL Indefinite' — 

khoom-khang (moo) and lah-lai (mah), any; k-kah, as masliang 
k'kali, other or another. 

l-khanng (two), both. 

kow-mah (some dialects kow-mi), some. 

(rai) shah-mah, something. 

inah"i?7^ah, loong-lang, mah-^:Arah n-lang and ning-Iang, all. 

5th. Correlative — 

ning-rai, shing-rai, ning-cleli, n-tai-saun-deh, such, of this sort. 

wan-rah-saun-deh (also wo-rah-saun-deh) such, of that soil;, 
sanii, such as. 

hpah-paiik, and k-ning, of what sort, 
k-teh, how much ? how many ? 
n-teh, so much. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Cardinals. 

1-ngai, one ; 1-rAaung, two ; m-hsoom, three ; m-li, four ; m-ngah, 
five; kroo, six; hsa-nit, seven; m-sat, eight; ja-(?7^oo, nine; shi, 
ten; shi 1-ngai, eleven; shi-l-^?Aaung, twelve; khoom, twenty; 
khoom 1-ngai, twenty-one; hsoom-shi, thirty; m-li shi, forty; 
m-ngah shi, fifty; kroo -shi, sixty; hsa-nat shi, seventy; m-sat shi, 
eighty ; ja-^>^oo shi, ninety ; lah-sah, one hundred ; lah-sah 1-ngai, 
one hundred and one ; mi-sah, two hundred ; m-hsoom sah, three 
hundred ; khing-mi, a thousand (Shan). 

, Yeubs. 

Kalvhyen verbs may be either transitive, as toot, to sell, 
hprah, to destroy, or intransitive, as sah, to go, hten, to be 
destroyed. Some verbs are used in an active or passive 
sense, according to the demand of the context, without any 
changes of form. 

The accidents of mood and tense are expressed by the use 
of particles, the form of the verb never undergoing any 
change. 

The following paradigm indicates the most common form 
of the verb : — 
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' PlURii. 


n-gai k-laii I do or work. 


i k-lau 


Hang k-Iau Tliou dost or workest. nik-lau 
chi k-lau He does or works. 


Present Tense. 

SmOEXAR. 

"We do or work..:''^":,'' 
Ye do or work. 

cM-nik-laii They do or work. 

The various forms of personal pronouns which may be 
employed can be seen by reference to the section on 
Pronouns. 

Imperfect or Past Indefinite. 

n-gai k-lau hsa I worked. i k-laii lisa ITe worked, etc. 

Perfect or Past Definite. 

n-gai k-lau ngoot-hsa I have worked, i k-lau ngoot-hsa We hare 

worked, etc. 

Future. 

I will work, etc. 

Present Participle. 

working. 

Imperative. 
work. 

let us work, 
work not (prohibitive). 

Potential Mood. 

A-gai k-lau loo-<? I can do, etc. 
n-gai k-iau loo-nah ) 


n-gai k-lau nah 


k-lan ngah 


k-lau moo 
k-lau kau 
hpoong k-lau 


n-gai k-lau an-nah j 


I must do, etc. 


Subjunctive. 

n-gai k-lau yang If I work, etc. 


Memarh on FarmJipn. 

hsa affixed to the verb denotes wliat is 2)ast ov finkhecL It 
may denote a completed act or one whose commencement is 
completed, though the act still continues. 

ngoot-sa affixed to the verb denotes an act tvholhj completed 
in the past. 

nah affixed denotes future time, 
moo is a strictly imperative affix, 
hpoong is a strictly prohibitive prefix. 
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ngali, /c? dwell; remain^ affixed to a verb, denotes 
continuance or existence of an action or state. 

loo affixed to a verb denotes ca7ty he ahle^ but with the 
future nah, denotes fmist. 
j^ang affixed to a verb is equivalent to «/. 

Otheb Ybr-bxl Particles. 

These may be classified as follows : — ^Assertive, Temporal, 
Imperative, Interrogative, Emphatic, and Qualifying. 

Assertive Particles. 
a as, n-gai sah-^ I go. 

ai as, chi lah-sah-ai he fetches it. 

teh (in the Kowrie dialect) 

Temporal Particles. 

ngah, denotes pi^esent continuance of action or state, as shat- 
shah ngah- a, he is eating. 

nau, still; yet, denotes present continuance of action or 
state, as shat-nau shah ngah-^?, he is still eating. 

ni about or on the point of^ as chi shat-shah nah-ni, he is 
about to eat rice. 

krai with the negative n- means 7iot yet, as chi krai n-shah, 
he has not yet eaten. 

shi at the end of a negative sentence has the same meaning 
as krai. In an affirmative sentence it means yet or again. 

ran, again, is used wnth the future particle nah, as chi 
hsah-ran-nah, he will go again. 

kang denotes a thing as already done, as chi k-lau kang- 
hsa, he has done it once. 

Imperative Particles, 

moo is the strictly imperative affix, as hprah-moo, destroy ; 
sometimes oo. 

yoo-moo signifies try, as k-lau yoo-moo, try to do. 
kau is first pers. pi. imperative, as shat-shah-kau, let us eat. 
moo-kau may be used in a causative manner, as chi k-Iau 
moo-kau, let him do it. 

hpoong is prohibitive, as hpoong a-noo, don’t strike, 
rit used with hsah, to go, denotes motion towards, as hsah- 
rit, come. 
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hpoong — sli-ngoon, prohibitiTe causal, as bpoong yoop sb- 
iigoon, do not let (him) sleep. 

Inteeeogatiye Particles. 

i IS a direct interrogative ending, as nang hsah-nah-i, will 
you go? 

mi is used similarly. 

r^-htah is an indirect interrogative, as hprali k-teh ngah 
^'/-litah, how many gods are there? 

lau is a respectful interrogative, as k-tai-lau, who is it ? 
Emphatic Particles. 

jah jah, very, as jah jah k-hah, it is very large, 

CuALiPYiNG Particles. 

Many of these particles are verbs. They are as follows : — ^ 

lau, to he enough, as ma-shang ni lau shah-hsa, the men 
have eaten enough. 

kam, to exert one's self, as too-wah kam k-lau-i^, the chief 
exerts himself to work {i.e, to get something accomplished). 

ma- 3 mo, to wish, desire, as ngai moo 1 want to see. 

pai, to return, used to denote repetition of action, again, as 
chi pai k-lau-hsa, he has done it again. 

loi, to be eas\G as chi k-lau loi-a and chi a-loi k-lau-t?, he 
works easily. 

ch eng, to know (also cheh), hence fo be able to do, as chi 
cheng k-lau-f/., he can (f.c. knows how to) Avork. 

mah, to come to an end, as maiii-koo shah mah-hsa, the rice 
is entirely eaten up. 

htoom, to come to an end, as mam-koo shah htoom hsa, the 
rice is entirely eaten up. 

row, to he free, at as ngai n-row k4aii, I cannot find 

time to do it. 

too-khah, imiil, as chi hsah-nah too-khah, nang ngah moo, 
remain here until he goes. 

roo, to he hard, difficult, as k-lau roo-r/-, it is difficult to do. 

mai, to he good, as chi mai k-lau-a, it is good for him to do 
it. 

taun-tah, to put, place, affixed to the verb, gives the idea of 
completeness of action, as chi k*lau taun-tah, he has worked. 
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sh-ngoon, to cause, is used iu a causative sense, as wak 
k-shali\pai kat deh ksah sli-ngoon-«, the father makes his 
son go to the city, kwi ning-shi ja-khrat sh-ngoon-a, the dog 
causes the knife to fall. 

tat to send, is also used in a causative sense, as kwi ning- 
shi ja-khrat tat-ffl, the dog causes the knife to fall. 

kam, to wish, only in composition, as ngai kam m-ri, I wish 

to buy. 

Adyeebs. 

Adverbs and words used adverbially may be classified as 
follows: — ^ 

AdTEUBS of rLACE. 

{a) Interrogative ; k-deh, where ? whither ? as chi k-deh 
hsi-nah-i, where will he go? k-nang, where? whither? 
as nang k-nang loo-«-i, where do you get it ? k-deh-nai and 
k-nang-nai, whence? as chi-ni k-nang-nai hsah-hsa-i, whence 
did they come ? 

(6) nang and nang-deh, here ; wau-deh, and wau-nang-deh 
(also wo-deh and wo-nang-deh), there; hto-deh, yonder; 
man-deh and shaung-deh, before; hpang-deh and shaung- 
too-deh, behind; m-poo, below; ning-sang, above; k-tah, 
inside; shing-gan, outside, 

Adtekbs OF Time. 

[ci) Interrogative : k-loij when ? as nang k-loi hsali-nah-i, 

when will yon go ? 

ih) Irregular forms in common nse. 


tai-ni, to-day. 
tai-nali, to-night. 

hpaut, hpaiit-deh, hpant-ni, to-morrow. 

hpaut-ma-nap, to-morrow morning. 

lipant-nahy to-morrow evening. 

m-ni, yesterday. 

m-nah, last evening. 

in-ni or m-an-ni, day before yesterday. 

tai-ning, this year. 

m-ning, last year. 

htah-ning, next year. 

yahy now. 

mi-yat, just now (past). 
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if? 



yali-kliring-mai, just now («.«?. soon) 
yat-kliring-sliali \ 
loi-kliriiig- shall f soon, 
an-nali / 

yali-mai, afterwards. 

lipang-deli and yah-kpaiig-deli, afterwards. 

moi-yali, tken, formerly (also moi-yi). 

nali-nali, long (time). 

k-lang-lang, sometimes. 

k-loi-loi, occasion ally. 

sli-ni-toop, all day. 

iang-mi, once. 

l-^/^a^mg-l^olg, twice. 

k-loi-nioo, CTery time. 

Adverbs .of Manner. 

(a) Proper adverbs, as li-lab, in vain ; sliit-tali, together, as 
cbi-ni-shit-tah k-laa-nah, they will work together. 

(S) Single verbs used as adverbs, as nah, to be long in 
time, chi hsah- nah-hsa, he has been gone a long time. 

(e) Single verbs reduplicated, nmi mai k-lau-moo, do well. 

Adver.bs of ISTi-mber. 

These are formed by cardinal numbers prefixed to lang, 
a time, as 1-ngai lang, one time, l-ri'.anng king, two times. 
One time is also indicated by mah or mi, as lang-mah, one 
time; k is also prefixed sometimes, as k-kiig-mah. 

Adverbs of Comparison. 
niaren the same, 
ah-rah 
jah jah 
a-hpah 
now 

now-wah 
saun saun, rather, about. 

Adverbs'. OF Legation. 

The adverb of negation ...is n, wliieh is prefixed to the verb, 
as ngai n-hsah-nali, I will not go. 

Xang affixed to a verb having the negative prefixed 
signifies as ngai n-moo kang hsa, I have never seen* 
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Pronominal Adjectives USED Adveueially. 

ning-rang, ning-rai, shing-rai, ning-di, n-tai-saun-deh, 
'W'ao."‘rali“sa'u.i3.“'d0ti5 "fclius • 

k-niiig aiid k-ning-di, liow ? 
k-deh, kow many ? how much ?. 
n-tai, so much, 
sh-koo and koo, every, 
hpah-rai, why? 

Miscellaneous. 

mooj also, as cM-ni moo hsah-nah, they also will go. 

shah, only, as n-tai shah-ngah, there is this only. 

k-ji, a little. 

k-ji*shah, only a little. 

sh-rah-ma-koop, every where. 

sh-ni-sh-nang, every day. 

toot-toot, every time. 

Peepositions An-posmojTs). 

There is no such thing as a _^^reposition in the Kakhyen 
language. English prepositions are represented by mondary 
nouns, or particles affixed to the noun governed. The second- 
ary nouns should properly be treated under the section on 
Nouns. 

k-ang (also k-ah), in the midst of, as khow-nah k-ang kwi 
Bgah, there is a dog in the midst of the rice-field. 

k-tah, inside of, within, as hsoom-too hsam-po k-tah deh 
ngah, the hammer is within the box. 

kroop, around, as ii-tah kroop hpoon ngah-^^:, there are 
trees around the house. 

gwa}^ and kau, to, as ngai ma-htia too gway hsah-nah, I 
will go to the Matin chief. 

saun, as, according as, n-tai lai-kah saun, chi mai mai 
k-lau-a, according to this hook, he does well. 

shing-gaii, outside, as kam-raag wah laung shing-gaii 
ngah, the pony is outside the stable. 

shing-too-deh, behind, as waii-rah ma-shang shing-too-deh 
kwi k-ji ngah, there is a small dog, behind that man. 
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sliaimg-deli, before, chi n-tai-wah shauog-deli k-Iau hsal 
he did it before this person. 

ta-khoo and n-khoo, within, inside of, as chi n-tah ta-koo 
deh shang-hsa, he has gone within the house. 

hteh, with, as kah-deh k-laii-hsah, it is made of {Le. with) 
earth. 

hteli-row, together with, as chi nan-hteng hteh-row k-lau- 
nah, he works together with you. 

deh, at, in, to, chi n-tah-deh ngah ngali, he is at the house, 
ning-sang and n-sah, upon, above, as waii-rah n-tah iiino-, 
sang dell kali-khah ngah, there is a crow upon that house. 

nai and deh nai, from, as chi wau-rah n-fcali deh iiai hsah-f? 
he comes from that house. 

hpang-deh, after, as chi ngai hpang-deh hsah-nah, he will 
come after me. 

in-kow, by, near, as n-tah m-kow hpooii ngah, there is a 
tree near the house. 

m-joi and m-ji, on account of, as 1-po wau-rah m-joi, chi 
khrit-^?, he is afraid on account of that snake. 

n-taung-deh, before, in front of, as n-tah n-tainig-deh lam 
ngah-r/, there is a road before the house. 

m-rah, for the sake of, on account of, as ma-shang m-cha 
m-rali too yay-lisoo hsi kham-hsah, J esus suffered death for 
all men. 

l-htah, above. 

l-pran, between, as kwi n-tah 1-chaiing l-pran ngali-r/, a 
dog is between the two houses. 

lam, concerning, about, as chi kam-hpraung lam soon-^?, 
he speaks about the money. . 

waii-rah-chran-deh, on that side of. 
n-tai-chran-deh, on this side of. 
m-poo, under, below, as n-tah m-poo-deh oo 1-ngai 
one fowl goes under the house. 

■■■ . CoOTJKCXIOm. 

(«) Coi*I?I.ATIVE EiSLATIONS- 

liteh (with nouns), k-hteh (with verbs), and, as kwi hteh 
toom-hsoo ngah-fif, there are dogs and cows. 
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tai-htali, moreover, besides, as ngai n-tab k-lau-nah, tai- 
htah li k-lau-nah, I will build a house, besides I will build a boat. 

(5) Adyehsatite Eelations, 

rai-ti-moo, although, nevertheless, as a-moo-ngah rai-ti-moo 
ngai lisah-nah, although I have business, I will go. rai-ti- 
moo also expresses the sense of or, as mai mai k-lau-nah- i, 
rai-ti-rnoo n-mai k-lau-nah-i, will you do well or will you 
do badly ? 

( e ) Illative Eelations. 

tai-rai-yang and shing-rai-yang, therefore, as chi n-k-ji 
tai-rai-yang, khi hpai a-noo-moo, he is bad, therefore beat 
him. 

((f) Telic Eelations. 

loo-khah or loo khrali, in order that, as n-tah n-tai k-laii 
loo-khah koo-wah ni-ri taun-tah, in order to make this house 
I bought bamboos. 

(<?) Conditional Eelations. 

yang, if, as chi 3 ^ang-yi toot-yang ngai m-ri-nah, if he 
sells the potatoes I will buy them. 

(/) Temporal Eelations. 

sh-loi, when, as chi poom-deh wah sh-loi joom lah-wah- 
nah, when he returns to the mountain, he will carry salt. 

1-pran, before, as chi hsah-l-pran, before he goes. 

lipang-deh, after, as chi hsah hpang-deh, after he goes. 

(^) Miscellaneous. 

m-joi, because, as n-tai ma-shang m-ji-ai-m-joi, ngai mit- 
roo-r^, because this man is sick I am sorry. 

lam, the reason or fact of, that, as chi n-tah hprah lam 
ngai cheng-rf, I know that (ie. the fact) he destroyed the 
house." 

saun, according as, as chi soon-ai-saun, mai k-laa-<i?, it is 
well to do as he says. 

The English that is often indicated by no sign, the colloca- 
tion of the clauses , of the sentence being sufficient, as chi 
shat-shah, ngai cheng-r/, I know that he eats rice. 

YOL. XII.— [NE^Y SERIES.] 
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. ISJ-TEEJECXIOXS. 

wai exclamation of surprise* 

■ ■ ov-ay ■ in calling. 

a-kah „ expressive of pain, 

a-kak-kah. „ „ „ 

oi >, of response. 

Dialects. 

There are consiclerahle dialectic differences between the 
different tribes.. Sometimes names for an object are entirely 
different. Sometimes there are changes in the consonants, 
or vowels, or tones only. Thus oo and woo are dialectic 
differences in the name of a fofii, ina~sliuli and ma-shang for 
man^ khah and kheng for to Inwic, 

Construction of Sentences. 

The order of the words and clauses in a sentence is more 
perfectly like the Burman than that of any other language of 
Tarther India. A Kakliyen sentence can generally be 
transposed into a Burman sentence, word for word, without 
disturbing the collocation of the words, yet there are scarcely 
any words which show any affinity for corresponding words 
in the Burman in form and meaning. 
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Abt. XVII. — Hotes on the Lihjan Languages, in a Letter 
addressed to Mobert N, Ciist, Esq,, etc., Hon. Secretary 
R.A.8., by Prof, F. W. Newman, M.E.A.S. 

Dear Sir, - — You Bave I'equested me to write some 
account of the work wkicli I have in hand concerning the 
Libyan languages. I cannot satisfy myself without a rather 
lengthy introduction, which must begin with some account of 
my sources of knowledge. It may be best to open these 
historically. 

Venture de Paradis, Professor of Turkish in the Paris 
School of Living Languages, initiated the study of the native 
language spoken on the highlands and slopes of Mount 
Atlas. He was well acquainted with Arabic and Persian, 
and was selected by Napoleon the First as '^SSecretary 
Interpreter^’ to the Chief of the Army in Egypt. The 
celebrated Amcklee Jaubert, his successor in the Turkish 
Professorship, gives high testimony to his powers and activity. 
Yet his Dictionary, published by Jaubert half a century later, 
— that is, in 1844, — is unfortunately grounded on the false 
assumption that only one language is spoken in the Algerine 
and in the Morocco highlands. In his own day St. Augustine 
attested that one language prevailed in Roman Africa, and 
it was quite natural to suppose the same to be true nowq 
when a large and striking similarity was found in the 
leading nouns and verbs. But^ the changes induced in 
1500 years have broken up the original unity, and we are 
now forced to admit at least four languages, each difiering 
from the other more than German from Dutch, or Portuguese 
from Spanish. Venture incorporated into his Dictionary, 
which necessarily was only a skeleton, the Algerine language 
which ^ve call Kabail, and the Morocco language which 
we call Shilha. His Kabail, moreover, is not identical wdth 
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tlie Zouave, and it is often a delicate proMem to separate Hs 
Sliilha words. 

Several travellers brought to Europe short notices of these 
tribes, vaguely called Berbers, and very short lists of their 
native words. But none appear to have put out so much 
energ}?- as Mr. William B. Hodgson, United States Consul 
at Tunis, about the time of the French concpiest of Algiers 
(1830) and perhaps a little earlier. Considering his entire 
isolation and the lack of practical interest to the United 
States, his energy and literary ambition are remarkable. He 
induced an educated Taleb of Ghadames to compose a 
volume of his travels among the Tuariks (in Arabic perhaps), 
with an Arabo-Tuarik vocabulary. This MS. he sent to the 
learned Monsieur Dhivezac, of Paris, a veteran student of 
African tribes and institutions. But to this day (it seems) 
it has not been published ; possibly because in Paris graver 
defects were found in it than Mr. Hodgson had the means 
of detecting. He further, when Pro- Consul at Algiers, 
engaged Sidi Hamet, a learned native of Bougie, to trans- 
late the four Gospels and the Book of Genesis for the London 
Bible Society into the Kabail language. As a specimen the 
Society printed only the first twelve chapters of Luke, 
because of hesitation about the peculiar types employed. 
On this topic there is something to be explained. 

The Eabaii of Bougie, equally with the Zouave, lisps the 
ordinary t into U. The Galla language also has a peculiar 
f'S:, for w^hich Xarl Tutschek invented a Homan substitute. 
Either by his own initiation, or by Mr. Hodgson’s suggestion, 
Sidi Hamet invented a new pr/sf-Arab type, consisting of an 
Arab surmounted by the two dots of a ci;, to represent 
the sound which on different areas vacillates from U to i. 
He likewise invented a new form for the sound which varies 
from i to Greek 0, being 6 in the highlands and t in many 
of the loW'er districts. Apparently he objected to Arabic 
C-j, because it is radically diverse from But the 

innovations were not w'ell received by the conservatism of 
the native Talebs, and have not been persisted in ; nor did 
the Bible Society publish the rest of the translation. In 
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fact, it was pretty clear tliat Sidi Haraet, however fair liis 
knowledge of Ms own language, was far from perfect in Ms 
understanding of the Arabic version of the Gfospels, from 
which he translated. The Book of Genesis comes more 
easily to the mind of a Moslem, and one might perhaps 
wish that this book had been allowed to take the lead. 

I fear to be egotistic ; but my entanglement in these 
studies may seem so eccentric, that perhaps you will allow 
me to explain how this came about. My friend the late 
eminent Br. James Cowles Prichard was writing his third 
edition of the Physical History of Man in 1834-5, and had 
just got upon the topic of Mount Atlas and its native races, 
when the twelve chapters of St. Luke (1833) were handed 
to him. He knew that I had a small practical acquaintance 
with Syrian Arabic, and immediately impressed me to study 
this very moderate volume. Indeed his ardour for science 
and his immense knowledge gave him much influence with 
young men : I had spare time, and under his encouragement 
I worked far more than I ever intended. In short, in 1835, 
I wrote an outline of the Eabail grammar, and an analysis, 
separating the native words from the Arabic copiously 
mixed; and my performance was printed January, 1836, in 
a magazine called the West of England JourmL lllm 
Chevalier (afterwards Baron) Biinsen took a kind interest 
in this, and by his own initiation induced the Bible Society 
to send me their MS. copies of the four Gospels and of 
Genesis. Over these I wasted much time, not duly taking 
to heart the certainty that able Frenchmen, with resources 
far greater, were sure to supersede and reduce to worthless- 
ness anything that I could write. Nevertheless in my 
leisure hours I continued to work on ; and at length, in 1848, 
finished a somewhat more complete Eabail Grammar ; which 
under the kind patronage of Professor Lassen was published 
in the MorgenldndisGhe Zeitsohrift, 1845. 

Meanwhile, in 1844, two valuable works appeared in Paris. 

I The one has been named already, the Dictionary of Venture 

S de Paradis, from which the zealous editor (Jaiibert) had 

I constructed a reverse list, Berber-Frangais. He did not 
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separate the Arabic from the Berber. The other was a hiige 
Kabail dictiooarj, Francais-Berber, now known by. the name 
of Brosselard. A committee of five persons w’ere responsible 
for it, of whom Sidi Hamet was one ; the other four were 
Frenchmen. We -inay pi’obably infer that the’ chief .stress 
of work fell on 31. Brosselard, and that French acumen took 
sound measures for extracting out of Sidi Hamet whatever 
■was fullest and most' exact in his knowledge. This dictionary 
is, no doubt, a standard work, and thoroughly trustworthy; 
yet from my po'int of view it is sadlj^ disappointing. ' hTeces- 
sarily it had a political aim — to help Freiich officers, in their 
practical relations wdth native Libyans; and when these 
natives superseded Libyan vocables and verbs by Arabic, it 
was the duty of the dictionary to follow their lead. Thus 
the result is, that often from twenty lines one can hardly 
glean a single new Fabail word, and when you turn out a 
French word in hope, you are disappointed by being put off 
with Arabic. This work, however, for the first time made 
clear the distinction in Kabail (and virtiially in all the 
Libyan languages) between the aorist and the present tense. 
The tendency in Arabic, as in Latin, to narrate past events 
by the present tense, made it impossible to ascertain from 
the texts previously laid before us, what forms denoted 
present time. 3so doubt Brosselard and his coadjutors 
hammered out the information from Sidi Hamet. 

I may here remark* that in the Libyan tongues, three or 
four conjugations (as in Latin we call them) naturall}^ arise 
out of the mode in which the present tense is formed. If 
we set the commonest method as the first, we may say that 
the first conjugation prefixes 0 or T with a vowel, to form 
the present tense from the aorist ; as from Iffer * he hid,* 
comes Idejfer ^ he hides* {Iteffer in the lowlands). The second 
conjugation doubles the second radical; as from Ifd (v. 
neuter) it melted,* Ifimi ‘ it melts ; * from If red ^ he swept/ 
If erred ^he sweeps/ A third and fourth conjugation are 
marked by vowel change; especially in causative verbs by 
long a. Thus Isefsi ‘he caused to melt/ Isetmi ‘he causes to 
melt/ Again, as a fourth conjugation, Iseis ‘he clothed/ 
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IseUis clotbes.’ If the vowel change could be sharply 
defined, space in a dictionary could be saved by noting the 
conjugation as 1, 2, 3, or 4. 

After a lapse of fourteen years a still more important work 
appeared — ^the Kabail, or rather Zouave Grammar of Captain 
(now General) Hanoteau. He sent it to me with a ver}’^ 
polite letter; and I never was able to be sure that my 
acknowledgments reached him ; so much the more shall I be 
glad if he sees these lines. M. D’Avezac also was, in an 
earlier year, profuse in his kindness, sending me MSS. in his 
own handwriting, and inducing certain authorities in Paris 
to present me with Venture’s Dictionary as soon as it came 
out. But it is too much to hope that he still remains with 
us, and can learn that I am still thankful. Hanoteau’s 
grammar appears to me most happily planned, as well as 
vigorously executed. I admire it very much, though I 
cannot go along with his notation. He makes handsome 
acknowledgment to M. Bresnier, Professor of Arabic at 
Algiers, for excellent counsels” and ^^inexhaustible” 
kindness. Indeed one might rather believe that the work 
came from a professor, than from a military officer ; it is as 
thorough as it is practical ; and, while not professing to be 
a dictionary, gives, I think, a larger amount of useful native 
words than the huge dictionary of Brosselard. Indeed 
Hanoteau must have high talent for language; for this great 
Kabail work in 1858 was followed in 1860 by a Tuarik 
grammar, which is, perhaps, more lucid still, and from end 
to end full of new instruction. Thus, in these two principal 
languages, the Kabail and the Tuarik, we have at length 
very firm footing. 

Mr. James Eichardson, a traveller whom one must respect 
for his devotion to African travel, in 1845 induced Ben 
Musa, a Taleb of Ghadames, to put pen to paper concerning 
the Ghadamsi and the Tuarik languages. But instead of 
writing the Arabic list himself, and requiring the Taleb to 
translate it, he left everything to the judgment of one who 
could not possibly understand our wants ; a carelessness 
which has reduced the value of the pages to a minimum. 
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However, he did set before Mm tlie 3rd cbapter of Matthew 
to translate into Grbadamsi; and Ben Musa^s productions 
were litbograpbed in London (by the Eoreigri Office, as I 
nnderstood), perhaps in 1846. I have no other source of 
information concerning the Ghadamsi language, and it is 
very limited. With certain oddities — especially the love of 
the letter / (which Hanoteau seems to pronounce v) and the 
frequent substitution of Arabic g^ for the Libyan ^ Ghadamsi 
seems a genuine chip of the old block, and by no means an 
African mongrel. 

Space scarcely allows me to dwell adequately on a short 
but learned tract of 1857, from the pen of Mr. H. Duveyrier. 
He writes in German, but since he speaks of our Algerian 
possessions,” I conjecture that he is of xllsaee. He records 
in a moderate list words of the Beni Meiiasser, the Beni 
Mozab, the Zouaves, and the Tiiarik of Ghat, ail taken down 
from the lips of natives, and the sounds very carefully re- 
produced by him in European letters, as alone suitable for 
the purpose. 

Until recently, I never analysed carefully Mr. Duveyrier^s 
list of words, and now find them to throw light on an 
obscure question, the relation of the Beni Menasser to the 
other Libyans. They furnish the largest part of his list. 

After striking out the pronouns, the numerals, and the 
wmrds clearly Arabic, I found 137 w'ords left. Of these I 
recognized 95 as more or less corrupt Kabail, only 8 as 
modified Tuarik, and 2 as Shilha. The remaining 32 have 
a few oddities of this dialect, and mm/ have been pure Kabail 
until expelled from that tongue by Arabic substitutes. On 
the whole, in spite of the altered pronouns, it seems to be a 
dialed of Kabail. It is well to note that 25 of the feminine 
words difier from the Kabail, in having no initial & , but only 
a final 0 or t; as Amemt Gioney Agmer-d hi mare;’ Arntot 
^ a woman.’ In some words the form seems to be masculine, 
mAhza hand/ Imzin ^barley/ for &abza^ also Mala 

not @ala Mountain;’ Met not &et hn eye/ It is curious that 
Hodgson gives us as Kabail Amto ^an unworthy woman.’ 
I conjecture that it means a maBcuUne woman, a virago;” 
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tte cliange from denoting the loss of tlie feminine 

element. [I since find Amto as reproach, to a woman in 
Kabail poetry.] 

I did not mention that Mr. W. B. Hodgson, having 
learned that works on Habail were about to appear in Paris, 
brought out rather hastily in 1844 the results of his own 
researches. I must speak of them with gratitude. I discern 
his difficulties and his imperfect opportunities. But, for 
these very reasons, he cannot compete with Hanoteau and 
Brosselard in solidity. He does not always reineinber the 
ambiguity of English words. His analysis of Libyan words 
is often in fault ; nor have we security against vexatious 
misprints. Thus, when I read in his Tuarik list Inee, 
month,^^ the suspicion arises that it is a misprint for Imi, 
month but as there is no z'epetition of words and no 
context, uncertainty remains. When in some cases the 
existence of error is obvious, it becomes impossible to re- 
ceive with absolute confidence anything which is isolated 
and without corroboration. This is tantalizing, when so 
much of apparently new matter is presented. Besides, his 
notation is defective. He does not distinguish 1? from t, j 
from A’, 0 of Kabail from Arabic t$ (the lisping t) from 
t’S, Thus when he writes ^‘Etsuk, suspect, it remains 
doubtful whether the root is Siik (Arabic S/mk?) and Et 
marks present time, or whether Tsuk is a Libyan root. 
These remarks are not intended for censure, but to indicate 
that information from this source must be accepted as 
suggestive only, not as final. Mr. Hodgson^s pages range 
through a great variety of topics, and well deserved to be 
published. If his lists had been made alphabetical, they 
would have been much more serviceable. He has vocabularies 
of the Kabail, the Tuarik, the Mozabi, the Ergeia (or Wad- 
reag) and the Sergoo, — all of our Libyan family; but he 
imperfectly explains what dialect of Tuarik is intended. The 
Sergoo is that of Barth’s Awelimmiden, who are the Tuariks 
of the south-west. The Kabail list is longer than all the 
rest together. 

Dr. Barth affords a copious source of information, still 
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more,. difficult to use arigtt or to rest, upon mtli uniform 
confidence. Tiie work that he did was immense^ and he ^Yas 
distracted from his Tuarik by other lan,giiages, . I think his 
ear cannot have been good, and those to wlioin he listened 
must have jabbered in verj^rude and ung.rammatical style. 
In 1856-7, while preparing his five large volumes for the 
press, he was glad to get help from me in putting his Tuarik 
leaves into shape. The MS,, written in minute hand for 
portability’, was often very difficult for him to decipher ; and 
the idea has come over me, that this may have involved 
error. While I had no check upon him, I trusted his 
material, as needing only wise analysis ; but since Hanoteau 
has thrown out such a flood of light, I use Barth with 
greater timidity, and find numbers of his plirases less and 
less amenable to the laws of the language, precisely because 
I know those laws somewhat better. JJ’evertheless, when he 
gives us, not sentences, but names of things which he knew 
familiarly, his possible error lies within narrow limits. His 
vocabulary of concrete things is very copious, exceeding that 
of Hanoteau. It is impossible not to give weight here to his 
testimony, only with some allowance for occasional confusion 
of sounds. The chief doubt that remains is, whether his 
^^Awelimniiden ’V have not largely imbibed words from the 
Fulahs, from Timbuctu (Songhay), or perhaps from Haiisa: 
and in a few cases this is easy to trace. Yet, on the whole, 
I incline to believe his ample vocabulary to be native Siirku ; 
certainly it is to be received as such until disproved. 

Besides the Tuarik of Barth, which is that of the south- 
west, and that of Hanoteau, which has the oasis of Tuat for 
its centre, a third dialect, that of G-hat, of the Azgar tribe, 
already touched on by Duve 5 uder, was taken up independently 
by Mr. H. Stanhope Freeman, British Vice-Consul at 
Ghadames. His little book is full of new material. It 
appeared in 1802. The diversity of these three dialects is 
striking ; though, it may be, a foreigner will say that three 
English counties may be picked out, in which the peasant- 
dialect varies as much. But it certainly took me by surprize 
to find Barth and Hanoteau difieriiig in w^ords that must 
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perpetually occur, and thereby constantly perplex. For all, 
every, Barth has Rurret and Eretuse; for feio he has Wafaror 
— words not to be found in Hanoteau; but, in turn, Hanoteau 
and Freeman use ImcU (it is finished), Bmden (they are 
finished) as a clumsy substitute for All. Ihet in Ghadamsi 
means a little, but both Hanoteau and Barth use it to mean 
AU ! It is chiefly by diversity in such words, and in the 
pronouns (so called) — that is, not demonstrative only, but 
indefinite and relative, — that these idioms are put into con- 
trast, and made virtually separate languages. Still, besides 
this, the names of very elementary things differ more than 
would be expected. Such also is the change from ancient 
to modern Greek. 

I have not mentioned Mr. Delaporte, once French Consul at 
Mogadore, and one of the Committee responsible for Brosse- 
lard^s large Kabail dictionary. He was the first, I believe, 
to impart definite notions concerning the Shilha tongue, 
called the Morocco Berber. His papers were lithographed 
in Paris, and he politely sent them to me. Soon after, 
the Royal Asiatic Society received from Mr. Hodgson, 
already named, the Shilha MS. of Sidi Ibrahim^s travels 
among these Morocco tribes, with a free Arabic version. 
The Society engaged me in 1846-7 to edit the Shilha MS., 
which gives the best specimen of this language that I have 
yet seen. The poetical tale of Sabi, which Mr. Delaporte 
brought to Paris, is quite swamped in Arabic, which almost 
hides and suppresses the native Shilha. 

As to the Zenaga, or Libyan in the Senegambian quarter, 
which General Paidherbe has so recently unveiled, while we 
cannot deny the Libyan elements, the diversity in nine words 
out of ten is too great to comment on. The change of 
sound, even when we seem to detect a Libyan word (as in 
Ameclulmtz, for Amdiikhel ‘ a comrade/ Shehbosh for Asaggas 

year^), is often so grave, that long practice and large 
materials are wanted, to judge what is possible from what. I 
feel quite unable at present to connect this new dialect profit- 
ably with the others. 

"We can now, at least for convenience, distribute the Libyan 
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languages as follows. FniSTj we have tlie gfoiip which seems 
to be NiimuUcm eastm^-ard ; Massylian, I suppose, on the 
lowlands and sea coast. We call this all Kabail. Its 
extreme type is that of the Zouave mountaineers. This is 
softened at Bougie, a maritime town; and in some of its 
dialects is rather dissolved than softened, so great is the 
corruption of sounds. To these may probably be added 
the Beni llanasser. Except as preserving a few words 
otherwise rare, and some peculiar use of the pronouns, these 
dialects seem not to deserve literary notice. Next is a small 
group very anomalous. It consists of the Beni Mozab, a 
white race, and the inhabitants of the oases of Wadreag 
and Wergela, black races wdth woolly hair. Ilanoteau gives 
the naine Tagauhaiit to the dialect which Hodgson names 
Mozabi. Eregiyya is Hodgson’s name for the speech of 
Wad-reag, which, he says, is identical with that of Wergela. 
His lists would lead me to say, that after all, these idioms 
are not a different language from Kabail. They have adopted 
or retained some Tuarik words, and have some notable words 
of their own, apparently pure Libyan. But nothing appears 
to suggest that a man of Bougie would not get on with 
them as easily as a Londoner with a Lancashire peasant. 
My present tendency is to comprise them all in the Kabail, 
with which they agree in some elementary and characteristic 
wmrds. If so, ray secoxb language is the Shilha, which seems 
to deserve fuller knowledge: but tins will hardly be ob- 
tained from Talebs who overlay e\'ery tiling with Arabic, 
the moment they touch religion or morals. The town of 
Tarudant seems to be a centre for this language, which 
they emphaticalty call Tamazight. Morocco- Berber is the 
title which may be (juickest understood b}" our public. 
Perhaps it is the specific dialect of ancient Mauritania 
Tingitana. A third and far more important language is 
that of the Tuarik, which Hodgson says is called by them- 
selves Tergeea. Duveyrier names it Targish. Hanoteau 
and Barth agi'ee that Tuarik is not a native name. Barth 
insists that the best Arab authorities spell it with soft 

t and soft A*, so that it means fiigUives^ deserters; that is, 
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people, who, to escape subjection to Arab dominion, quitted 
their homes. Be this as it may, the name has prevailed and 
does prevail. That the natives do not use it, is no reason 
why we should abandon it, any more than that we should 
leave olF calling the Germans Germans. Plutarch thought 
Germans to be a Latin word, and to mean ‘^genuine fellows ! 
JTow, as it would awkwardly confuse Germans and Dutch, if 
we were to call the Germans Deutsch ; so, to call the Tuarik 
Imoshagh and each man an Amashigh, confounds them with 
the Shilhas, of whom each calls himself A mazigh (or freeman, 
Frank) and books in his language Amzigh. To change 
names that have been long in use surely promotes confusion. 

The late Dr. Butler, very learned in geography, set down 
Getulians in his map, on the northern side of the Great 
Desert, and a- Getulians on the south ; which implies 

that the Bornans believed the Getulians not only to have 
conquered the Moorish coast northward, as Pliny tells, but 
to have been rovers over the great desert. Provisionally I 
accept them as probable ancestors of the Tuarik. That 
they fall into three dialects I have already said. I cannot 
find w’-hat town or oasis Barth regards as the centre of his 
Awelimmiden. Hanoteau’s grammar teaches us the language 
of the Isaqqamaren, vassals of the Ihaggaren, whose centre 
is Tuat, IST.W. corner of the Tuarik area ; Freeman professes 
to teach the dialect of Ghat, on the N.E. corner. This is 
the region of the Azgar tribe. The fouhth language which 
remains is that of Ghadaines, which some say is mixed with 
Tibbu, the ancient Garamantian. 

No dictionary as yet exists, which registers these Libyan 
words alphabetically, and explains them in a European 
tongue ; and if such a work were compiled for military and 
diplomatic service, it would be so buried in Arabic, as to be 
quite inconvenient for students curious of native tongues. 
On the whole, it has appeared to me that without wholly 
sacrificing the thing needed by actual travellers, merchants 
and officers, good service would be done by a dictionary of 
Libyan purged of all imported Arabic. Sometimes, no 
doubt, this involves a delicate problem, "When a Libyan 
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word has a sensible likeness to Hebrew as well as to Arabic, 
it may be most true and primitive Libyan, and on no account 
to be ejected. Thus Ushm tooth, ^ Ishinan (Tiiarik), is 
not only like to the Arabic Sinn^ pL Esrim, but more like still 
to the Hebrew Slien ' a tooth.' But here the G-hadamsi Asin, 
pL Sur/idn, comes closer to Arabic. In certain words a harsh 
initial consonant is dropped, which is found in the Hebrew 
correlative equally as in the Arabic : then I do not at once 
infer that it is an importation. The word Ajenna, iof 
Heaven, has caused me much doubt. It is perhaps from 
Aiahic El Jenna Ghe garden (of Paradise).' In Earth it is 
Asliinna; and in Haiisa we find from Sclidii that Heaven is 
expressed either by AHtsIiana (apparently El Jenna) or by 
Lahlra, which is evidentty El dlihlra Mlie other (world).' 
Indeed, Hell in Schon is Wnta lahira 'fire (of) the other 
(world).’ ITliile thus inclined to trace the Arabic Jenna 
through the Tuarik to the Ilaiisa, Eartli draws me the other 
•way by giving AJennl and Ahonay as alike meaning 'rain.' 
In every case of doubt I retain a word. 

I keep the Eabail, the Tuarik, the Shillia, and the 
Ghadamsi lists, quite separate, even when the same word 
is slightly modified or not at all. Thus ®hl\Q 'a bride,' 
appears as Kabail, and Tklit ' a bride,' as Sliilha. (Barth 
gives TanutHelait, but I cannot find Ilanoteau's version of 
the word.) Moreover, I find it convenient to make three 
separate lists in each language ; of verbs and their 

verbals, in which the adjectives are iueduded reason of 
Libyan structure : neeet^ of nouns that are not manifestly 
verbals. fSome or many of the latter may turn out to he 
foreign, — wliether Tibbu, >Songhay, Ilausa, or Fulah. To 
strike them out or mark them when delected, is easv- 
Thmllif^ I shall try to register the pronouns, particles, and 
primitive adverbs. This third list ina}'' have much in 
common with languages . mf Hortli Africa which are less 
allied to the Syro- Arabian. The difficulty of making it turns 
upon the extreme vagueness of the Libyan conjunctions 
and indeed prepositions. I have at present no confidence 
that I shall execute this part satisfactorily. I have already 
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finished the first and second. I believe you asked me to 
send you some specimens. I take some at random : 


Prom Kabail ISToims 
not Verbal. 

From Sliillm Yonns 
not Verbal. 

From Tuarik Nouns 
not Verbal. 

K 

Ann, deep welL 

yiwnn, one,/.Tiwa0. 

Tini, dates, Y. (pos- 
sibly Bbillia ; as it 
is Tuaiik. Ur. gives 
only Arabic). 

Bunt, apart, Buna. 

Anebdu, summer. 

Inebgi, guest, pi. 
Inebga-\ven. 

Anbukiien, soot. 

Binbalin, armlets, Y. 

Aindur, forebead. 

Anefba, stitch, jpL 
Inaf Aa. 

Anagi, witness, pi 
Inagan. 

Benuga, crowbar, pi 
Binugawin. 

\y. means Ten in re, 

B. „ Barth, 

II. ,, Hanoieau, 

Br, ,, Broseelard.l 

K 

Akai,hGad,j??.Ikuyan. 
Tekwit, a cough. , 
Takat, family, pi 
Teketin. 

Akbol, maize. 

Alkud, time. (Arab?) 
Ikbi, squill (wild 
onion ?) 

Akiker, chickpea 
{Lat. Cicer). 
Teklalit, Devonshire 
j cream ? sillabub ? 

1 Akilwash, he-goat. 

Kemmia, cimetar. 

! Takenna, bedstead, 
j Okons, bottom. 

L 

Dl, heart (Ulhi, B.) j??. 
TJiawen. 

Dili, flock, esp. goats. 
Hi, black pepper, B. 
Alawa, a purge, B. 

Ha, aleaf,_^j>?. Ilaten,H. 

2)1 Alan, B. 
Tela, shade [also, sha- 
dow, i.e, form H.) 

2)1 Tilawin. 

Illi, Diet, Dlt, daugh- 
ter ; jol. Set or 
Shet, B. 

Elu, elephant, pi 
Eluan. (See verb 
Hu, he was strong.) 
Aliwen, soup, B. 

Eli wen, eyelash, B. 
AYeliya, stork, B. 

Awal (^parole^ t’ar), 
speech, utterance, 
word. 


In the above I have -written sh for and kli for but 
to prevent error, as well as for compactness and grammatical 
clearness, I think it important to have a single letter for each 
elementary consonant. Either or c suits well enough for 
; but I prefer to retain c for Italian e in do, or for the 
^nd which vacillates from this to h; then « serves for 
Since the modern Greek sounds oi A & F are exactly those 
for c , sui’ely the obvious irreprovable method is, to 

adopt the Greek letters. Only, to prevmt infusion of the 
small r (7) with y, I have in my Arabic dictionary struck 
off the cross from f, and further (to be less like a long f) 
have depressed the letter in the line (f). 

I will next give some specimens of verbs and verbals ; 
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Kabail, 


SMIha. 


Elli, Zouave for Eldi; 
Avliich see. n.a. 
Bullia. 

Hue, pres. Itlaei ; 
address, discourse, 

utter. Heb. 

Ar. X-ii. n.a. Ou- 
lasa, parable, Mat. 
xiii. 13. v.r. Am- 
laean, tliey spake 
mutually, beld al- 
tercation, Jobn 
yi. 52. 

Eldi, open tbou ; mr. 
Ildi, pres. Ileddi. 

Ilfe£, burst, v.fL.as an 
ulcer, Br. 

Ilfat, (be was) dirty, 
Br. 

Iluf, it was turbid, 
[§ fi.a. Alufii, 
0 alu [ 0 , turbidness.] 
v.e. Islu[, be made 
turbid, n.a. Asluf, 

Luaf, be smootb and 
soft; pres, (irre- 
gular) Iluqqaf; v.e. 
Selwc£, polisb. 

Elbu, crawl, Hodg- 
son, bizt qu. 

Elbu, be good, band- 
some ; mr. Ilba ; 
pariic. Ilban ; pres. 
Italba. v.c. Selim, 
make good, im- 
pr oy e ; pres . Iselbfd. [ 


\na means mmi of action. I 
v.r. means vey'b redproml.\ 
^'f;,<?.,;,m:eans f$rh rmmMve. | 
Ibr. means Xh'ahim. j 
Bel. means JDelaporte. I 
Fr. means Freeman, 1 \ 


Ira, be wished, will ; j 
pres. Ittiri. As 
auxiliary, Ira je- 
sud, it will blow. 
[The root is ratlier j 
Irha, as in Tu.] | 
IJai, write tbou ; aor. ! 
Yura; Aran, tiiey 
wrote ; partie. Iru- * 
au, tile., writer; i 
passive^ lyara, ■ it i 
'is wuitteii. n.a. | 
Tira, a writing. 
Irra, be gaye back, 
set back, turned ; 
back. Arrasemu- ! 
qel, turn (tby) I 
gaze. Arn-as-ad, | 
they restored to 1 
bim. Ibr. I 

Yewarri, he came | 
backy^m.Itiwerri. i 
Irwa, it is satisfied (?). | 
As interjection, I 
^‘AU right I 

Arrau, ofispring. 

■ -Terwan, 3 ’oung j 
cliiidi'en. I 

Hgag, be sbiyered: ; 
n.a. Tergugait, slii- | 
yering, Del. pres. 
Itergigi. Cf. ; 

Srn , i 

Iiya, it burnt, fem, i 
Ter[i, ardet (ignis) ‘ 
as Tu. Heb. p*in; * 


Tnarik. 


Agadel, Odel, setting 
(of the sini),' B. 
[But Yodel, means, 
be denied.] 
Gaddi'len, J addeien, 
tliey bunted after, 
lian. 

Egdem, cut tboii: 

S. Tu., lian; 
Egedemmai;, ^ I drive , 
(my horse) on, B. 
Yot referable to the 
last. EromAr.^a^p 
Ageder-af, I \ 
spring oyer; (p 
Egedarit, be I 
juinped down, j 
need to be cleared 
up. See Egged.. 
Igfel, be took' cap-' 
live, B., who., has'' 
also Atikfelan, they.' 
ransacked. Per- 
haps Iqfel, rapuit; 
pres. Iteqfel, rapit. 
Ogig, afur. Yugig, 
was distant ; jjres. 
Itageg; imperut. 
Agog, n.a, Tugegi, 
distance, Man., but 
Igig, Fr. A 
yugegen, the dis- 
tant, TO TTOppOO, 
as if ibr'Wa yu go gen. 
Igag, IjaJ, be licapod 
a load (on a came]); 
Xrres. Itagegg, Ita- 
j‘‘j- Ageggi, pi 
Igeggan, camel’s 
load. ButinObad. 
tlejaq, laden, as if 
the root w^oro Igaq. 
Ej a j, thunder, B. aor. 
'ijTij; pres. Itajij, 
it thunders, B. 
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I had hoped to swell my Shilha list from Mr. Eene Basset's 
new Yersion of the poem of Sabi. But hitherto, I am 
sorry to say, after elaborately clearing off very corrupt 
Arabic, my hope of learning a new Libyan word is sure 
to be foiled by the vagueness of the French translation; 
which may enable me to guess at the meaning, but does 
not really fix it. Hanoteau's Kabail Poetry involves like 
difficulty. 

It is to my mind much to be rejoiced in, that Hanoteau 
and Faidherbe, Barth, Duveyrier, and Hodgson, are all of 
one mind as to the unfitness of Arab types to convey the 
Libyan sounds accurately. Our vowels cannot be superseded 
by Arabic marks ; Arab consonants do not suit the Libyan 
tongue. Still, I am sorry to say, I cannot digest Ilanoteau's 
invention of waiting not Gh but r' for ^ which involves a 
general change in the received spelling of proper names. 
This objection is in itself insuperable. But Hanoteau seems 
not to understand why Europe has used gh ; viz. because the 
sound of ^is to that of ^ precisely as that of g to that of 
b to ■]), that of to 5 ; and became kh, eh are current for 
therefore gh is used for ^ So in Dutch and old English. 
Hanoteau simpl}^ assures us, that ^is not g (wdio said it was?) ; 
of course we may reply that neither is ^ k. But he tells us,, 
it really is r ! This means only that it is vibratory. True ; 

and ^are all vibratory. Again, he writes f for b and dh 
for fh for ^ and d* for 0, out of harmony. The two 
last should be dealt with by the same law, making them either 
th and dh^ or f and d\ or better than either way, 6 and S, 0 
and A . On the other hand, is? and being a pair of tbe 
same kind in Arabic, should be paired by us, if represented 
as if and d modified. But, as said, I object to compounding 
two English letters for one sound. Here, moreover, the 
Libyans have but one letter, though its pronunciation varies 
locally. Thus Xight is sounded Idli by the Zouaves, and Ith 
at Bougie, if we may judge by Sidi Hamet and Brosselard. 
The verb cut is sounded differently in London and in 
Manchester, but we should gam nothing by writing it in 
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two ways on tliat account. Still, if we do, let the types 
follow analogy, I will not here trouble you further with 
detail. 

If I can compile these lists with moderate success, it will 
be a mere mechanical problem (which any one can execute, 
should it be worth while) to form a reverse list of Ifoinis in 
English alphabetical order. Such a list of the Verbs requires 
far more judgment and care. When I try to prepare the 
English list, I cannot yet at all please myself. Our language, 
mixed of Saxon, Forman, and Latin, is too copious, and the 
senses of the Latin part too sharply defined. At any rate 
I defer this. My ambition at present is, so far as possible, 
simply to reproduce the ancient Libyan in a concise form, 
very accessible to all our students. The separation into four 
or more languages will not mar the result ; and to mix them 
into one, if ever it were wished, is very easy work. 

Many phenomena of the Libyan tongues have surprized 
and pleased me, as superior to xirabic and Hebrew in their 
primitive formation. In Arabic I have always felt two 
scandals; the crippled condition of the relative pronoun, and 
the dire want of a particle for of. As to the latter, it would 
seem that the Northern Libyans have viciously imitated the 
clumsiness of modern Arabic, and have neglected (but have 
not lost) the particle JEn, JVe (of) which they have in common 
W'ith Haiisa and Songhay. The Tuarik have no other mode 
of expressing our of And here is a curious remark, as to 
the intense contrariety of Tuarik to Songhay construction. 
Barth gives us as the Songhay of Aghadez — 

Gengen hamu, wild animals. 

Gengi n haia, king of the desert. 

Gengi ii hani, wild buffalo, 

Gengi n yoes, giraffe. 

Evidently we see that in these Gengi means fke wilderness ; 
and, indeed, in the same page w'e conie upon Gengi, desert. 
Thus Haia means and Hamu, anhjials; Hani, bull; 
Toes perhaps camel; true, in the preceding page so it stands. 
Thus, n meaning of where the Tuarik, like the English, 
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would say: king of wilderness, bull of wilderness, camel of 
wilderness, etc., tbe Songbay precisely reverses the order, 
saying : wilderness of camel, in precisely the same sense. I 
explain this to myself thus. The n, which means of, is 
comparable to Latin and Greek genitive termination -is, -os. 
This in Songhay, as in Greek, follows the noun which it 
affects ; in English and in Libyan precedes it. Thus Gengi 
n yoes has the structure of Solitudin-^s camelus, or if we 
accept the genitive as a possessive adjective, Aypco^ 
wild camel, giraffe. In short, the which is a j^;>r^position to 
the Tuarik is a j?os^position to the Songhay; a fact which at 
once suggests a general diversitj^ of syntax. I think this 
diversity must cause repulsion between the languages. 

Next, as to the relatives, the Libyan has as many as can 
be wished, unrestricted by Arab rules, and capable, as in 
Latin or Greek, of accepting a preposition, which here 
becomes a postposition ; as Ma ‘ which ; ’ Mas ^by which f Maf 
^on which,’ etc. Not only is the completeness of the relative 
system a power to construction, but the existence of three 
participles in the verb, past, present, and future, as in Greek, 
is a great advantage over Hebrew and Arabic. Moreover 
the relative or definite article (whichever in this connexion 
it is to be called) by^- junction with the participle makes a 
compact result as in Greek or German. The formulas 
0 jpd'ifra^^ 6 ypacpcov, 6 can be literally reproduced 

in Libyan. Nay, if I mistake not, it has a double imperative, 
like ypd(f)€ (write, Imhiiually or contmuoiisly), ypdyjrop, write, 
i.e. fmsh the writing. In spite of the present barbarous 
vagueness of the particles which define and subserve reason- 
ing, it seems clear to me that under native cultivation the 
language would be as superior to Arabic in flexible syntax 
as it is in melody. 

Another point of interest to me is the causative form of 
the verb, induced by prefixing s, as Mrs ^come down’; Sers 
‘ cause to come down,’ ' bring down.’ In Amharic s has the 
same force; as Kahara "he was honourable,’ Askahara "he 
made honourable,’ or " caused to honour ’ (Isenberg). I have 
read in some Arabic grammar that by reason of the tenth 
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form begiuning with 1st, the Arabic language is supposed to 
have loHt a causative foi-m beginning with Is. It is curious 
to find this in the Libyan and in the Amharie. 

l^^hen or how I shaU be able to publish remains to me iu 
much obscurity. If I were rich enough to risk entire loss 
it is very unsatisfactory to have a book remain in a printer’s 
warehouse. I suppose some effort must be made to »et 
subscribers, as a security for moderate diffusion, as well^s 
because the sight of a book is its best advertisement. tL 
day is gone past at which one might hope for foreign support 
by taking Latin as the basis of comparison. To the Engkh 
nation and the United States I suppose one must look, ^But 
at present I have to work on, in a sort of blind faith. 

I am, very truly yours, 

F. W. HEWJLiS. 


JOUEKAL 


OF 

THE EOTAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Aut. SVIII . — The Early History of Tibet From Chinese 
Sources. By S. W. Bushell, M.D., Physician to 
H.B.M, Legation, Peking. 

Introduction. 

Tibet, according to the Chinese, was inhabited by many 
scattered tribes np to the end of the sixth century, when 
they first heard of the establishment of a kingdom in their 
midst by Luntsansolungtsan, who, according to the ^ Ee- 
earehes ^ of Ma Tuanlin, during the period K’aihuang, 
(a.d. 581-600) of the Sui Dynasty, extended his dominion 
on the south-west as far as P’olom^n (Brahmana — Central 
India), till at the beginning of the TAng Dynasty their 
army numbered 100,000 warriors, and they became a 
powerful state. He is probably the Luntsansu of the 
genealogy on p. 443. It was his son Chhtsunglungtsan who 
sent the first mission to the Emperor T^aitsung of the T’ang 
Dynasty in 634, and was given a Chinese princess in 
marriage in 641. 

The kingdom is described in the History of the T’ang 
under the name T^nfan. The second character fan, as first 
shown by Ilemiisat, ought properly to be read po, being 
•written with a phonetic which has the two sounds fan and 
po. This is confirmed by the inscription of the year 822 
given in the Appendix, in which the native Tibetan name 
Tod is rendered in Chinese by the same character Fan. 
T^ufan is therefore ec[ui valent to T^ubod. In the Sung 
History T’ufan is still used, but in the History of the Liao, 

YOL. XII. — [new sekies.] SO 
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a Tatar dynast}^ reigning at the same time over the north of 
Gliina, it is recorded that the Emperor Taotsiiiig ( 1055-1 100) 
gave a princess to be married to the son of the sovereign of 
Thipot'e. Daring the Mongolian Yuan Dynasty both Chinese 
forms T’ufan and Thipot’e were used, the last being equiva- 
lent to T'ubod, which is still the Mongol name of Tibet. 
During the Ming Dynasty the country wms generally called 
Wiissutsang, a name which occurs also in the preceding 
Yuan History, and which is compounded of the native names 
of the two principal provinces, Dbus and trtsang ; the 
modern name Weitsang is the same, the final s being mute 
in the Lhasa pronunciation of the present clay. The names 
of Hsi (Western) Tsang and Hsi Fan are also used in 
Chinese books, and the natives are called ThpoCe and 
Tangkut’e. The European name of Tibet is derived from 
Mohammedan sources, and occurs in the Eastern Travels 
of the Arab merchant Soleyman, published according to 
M. Eeinaud in 851. Marco Polo uses tlie form Tebet, 
and devotes two chapters to its description. 

The accompanying paper is a literal translation from the 
official histories of the T'ang dynasty, wdiicli was founded in 
618, and the notes are mainly derived from the same. There 
are two histories of this dynasty, distinguished as old and 
new, which constitute Hos. 16, 17, of the series of twenty- 
four dynastic histories. These histories are compiled from 
the records of events written at the time of their occiiiTence 
by the officials of the State Historiographer's office, an 
important department of the Hanlin College of Literature, 
the duties of %Yhicli are the custody and preparation of the 
historical archives, and the composition of official biographies 
of all eminent public servants, as w’ell as a relation of the 
foreign states which send tributoiy missions. These archives 
are collected after the fall of the dynasty', and given to a 
commission appointed by the emperor of the new dynasty to 
be arranged after a uniform mocleL They are generally 
divided into three sections : (1) ^ Imperial Records,^ con- 
taining a succinct chronicle of the several emperors; (2) 
a series of ‘Memoirs^ on chronology, .rites, music, juris- 
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prudence, political economy, state sacrifices, astronom}^ 
elemental influences, geograph 3 % government offices, vehicles 
and costume, literature and bibliography ; (S) ' ISTarratives ' 
of the lives of persons of eminence, and of what is known 
about foreign nations of the period. Should the dynasty last 
long, the archives are often compiled into book form by 
officials during its reign. 

The Old T’ang History was first compiled by Wei Ching 
in 110 books, extending from the beginning of the dynasty 
to the period K^aiyiian (713-741). Wei Shu copied this 
with additions, cutting out the biographies of corrupt 
ministers. The life of the emperor Sut sung (756-762) 
was written by one of tbe historiographers, and the various 
sections written up to date by others till it comprised 130 
books. As we have it now it was compiled by a commission, 
headed by Liu Chii, appointed by the founder of the After 
Chin dynasty, and completed in 200 books about the middle 
of the tenth century. After the period Ch^angchhng 
(821-824), when the dynasty began to decline, the historio- 
graphers neglected their duties, and tbe history had to be 
completed from miscellaneous sources. During the Sung 
dynasty it was thought desirable to have a more perfect 
history, and a new commission was appointed to remodel the 
work about the middle of the eleventh century, the result 
of which was the New T’ang History in 255 books, written 
chiefly by Ouyang Hsiu and Sung ChT. 

These two voluminous compilations circulated together, 
each having its school of admirers, until the middle of the 
last century, when the Emperor Chheulung happily had the 
two combined, the one being appended to the other as a 
running commentary in small type, and note being made of 
any discrepancy. This edition is in 260 books, of which the 
256th and 257th are devoted to Tibet. The text of this is 
from the Old History, and is in large type, while the para- 
graphs from the x7ew History are in smaller type, and the 
two sources are similarly distinguished in the translation. 

This lengthened introduction is intended to show the 
authenticity of the narrative, most of the events having been 
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recorded at the time, so that the relation as far as it goes is 
contemporaiT. The names of the sovereigns have a general 
resemblance to those given in the books on Tibetan history : 
the fifth on the list, for example, CliTlisuIimgiiehtsan, who 
died in 755, being about as near as Chinese cumbrous nomen- 
clature would allow to Kliri srang Me Msaii, who, according to 
Csoma de Koros^ list, was born in 728, clti having been 
formerly ///, and / being used for i\ a letter absent from the 
Chinese syllabary. There are so many discrepancies, how- 
ever, in the tables given by diflerent authors, that it is difficult 
to find a correct standard for cornpaxison ; for instance, in 
Geoi'gii Alphabetum Tibetanum, Schmidt's translation of 
Ssanang Setzen, Csoma de Koros’ Tibetan Grammar and Emil 
Schlagintweit's Xoiiige von Tibet, the genealogical lists 
differ very widely both from each other and from the dates 
of the T'ang Histories. These tables are all derived from 
Buddhist sources, where chronology appears always to be 
deemed of minor importance. A table of some of the prin- 
cipal dates given in the paper may perhaps be useful foi' 
future comparison. 

- ■: A.D. 


QlCltmnglmitmn sent the first mission to China 634 

Married to the Chinese Princess W<hich.'eng 641 

Invaded Central India 648 

Ch^iUjxqntf gi^andson of Cli'itsunglungtsan, succeeded.. . 650 

son of Oli'ilipapu, succeeded, aged 8 ... 679 

Princess Wench'eng died 680 

The regent Oh’inling was attacked and killed 

himself.......... 699 

Ck'lmisan^soii of Cli'iniishsilung, who wms killed on an 
expedition against iJlepal and India, succeeded, 

aged 7 70r5 

Married to the Chinese Princess of Chiiicli^eng... 710 
Treaty concluded with China recorded on stones, 
which were afterwards erected on the frontier at 

Ch'ihling.. 730 

Princess of Ghinch'eng died. 741 

CMilmkmglieh tmn died 755 
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SohsilunglieMsan, son of Gh’ilisulunglielitsaii, succeeded 755 
After conquest of N. W. China, W. of Lung 
Mountains, made a sworn treaty at Oh’angan . . . 756 

Took CE^angan, the capital of China 763 

ChHlitsan reigning. A mission of peace sent from China 780 

Sworn treaty concluded at ChTngshuihsien 783 

Ceremony at P’ingiiang treacherously broken 

through 787 

TmcMJwhien, eldest son of Gh’ilitsan, succeeded 797 

Died the next year. Succeeded by second son of 

Chhlitsan 798 

The Tsanp’u died 804 

E’olik'otsu, who reigned under the title Yit/ai, succeeded 816 

Sworn ceremony at Ch^angan. 821 

Treaty ratified in Tibet and monument erected... 822 

Tamo (Dharma), brother of K’olik’otsu, succeeded 838 

On Tamo’s death ChHlihu^ of the house of Lin, a 
nephew of his consort, was set up, and civil war 

ensued 842 

Shangk^ungjey who had declared himself tsanp\t^ 
surrendered several cities and passes to Cliiiia 849 
Shangkhmgji killed in battle by the Ouigour 
Turks 866 


T’ang History. Books 256, 257. 

Thifan is situated eight thousand li west of Ch’anganfl). 
It was formerly, during the Han d^masty, the territory of 
the Western Ch’iang. The original source from which the 
natives sprang is unknown. 

Formerly the Western Gh’iaiig(2) comprised a liiuidi-ed and fifty tribes, 
scattered over tlie lands of Ho, Huang, Cbiangj and Min, Included among 
them m:re the Fa Cliriang, and T’angmao, -who, however, had then no inter- 
course with China. They -were settled on the west of the Hsichih river. Their 
ancestor (founder of the dynast)'), named HuFip’usuyeh, was a powerful warrior, 
and most politic, and by degrees united the different Ch’iang tribes, and ruled 
over their territory. Fan resembles fa in sound, hence his descendants accpiired 
the name of T’ufan, their surname being P’usuyeh. 

Some say that they are descended from T’ufa Liluku of 
tke Southern Liang Dynasty(3). Liluku had a sou named 
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Fanni. Wlieii Llluku died, Fanni still a boy, and liis 
younger brother Jufan succeeded to the throne. He 
appointed Fanni governor of Anhsi. During the After Wei 
dynasty, in the first year of the period Shenjiii (a.d. 414), 
Juthxii was overthrown by Ch^ifuchhhp'an, of the Western 
Chhn dynasty, and Fanni collected the remnant of the 
people, and submitted to TsucliHl Mmigsun, by whom he was 
appointed Grovernor of Linsung (Kanchou). When Men gsun 
in turn vras slain, Fanni at the head of his people fled west- 
wards across the Yellow Eiver, and beyond Chishih founded 
a state in the midst of the Glifiang, wdth teiTitory extending 
over a thousand li. Fanni was celebrated for his power and 
wdsdoin, and all the Chhang tiabes placed themselves under 
his rule, and, being governed mildly and justly, ran to his 
standard as it "were to market. Then he changed his 
surname to Sup’u^mh, and adopted T’ufa as the name of his 
state, which became afterwards corrupted into T^uflin. His 
descendants increased in number and power, and continued 
to acquire land and fame till their territory became of vast 
extent. During the Chou and Sui dynasties (557-618), the 
Ghhang tribes still blocked the w’ay, and they did not 
communicate with China. 

The natives style their sovereign tsanj/ a ; the ministers of 
state, called great hm and small /«;?, are appointed to control 
state affairs. 

They call a famous hero Uati, and man jrti, lienee the title of the soyerei,5n, 
The consort of the is styled imkiifUj. The olllcials include 

one chief minister, called lunchUd^ with one assistant, called hfHnh'mhuhijnfj^ who 
tire also styled great hm and small liin; and one eomniautHr-in-eliief, called 
IhlpleneW ep" ii> Also a chief ininister of the interior, called XawjhtnvJd vp‘‘ 
also called LHmmnrjje^ an assistant minister, NaHpli(HmUhi‘jp\i^ and a lesser 
minister, ^sanyhimJC mtg . Also a chief consulting minister, (.‘ailed Yithrnpoch'lp'v^ 
an assistant, Ynhianmllingp '’ and a iess(ir minister, YHluutpuvY nug. These 
h:iv(i tlie control of state afi'aii’S, and are styled collectively 

Tlie}’^ have no wu’itten characters. Notclied pieces of wood 
and knotted strings are used in covenants. Although there 
are officers, they are not constantly employee], being only 
appointed wffien there is stress of business. For collecting 
warriors they use gold arrows. 

They u;^e a gold arro^r seven inches long as a sign of uflicc. There is a post 
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station erery himdi'ed li. If tlie war he important tlie courier carries also on kis 
breast a silver liawk, if of urgent importance several of tkese hawks. 

When the coantry is invaded the smoke-fires are lighted, 
there being a tower every hundred 

Their punishments are most severe, and even for small 
crimes the eyes are scooped out, and the nose cut off, or 
stripes inflicted with a leather w^hip. They differ according 
to caprice, there being no fixed code. They imprison men in 
holes several tens of feet under the ground, and release them 
only after two or three years. 

When they entertain envoys from foreign countries, they 
always bring out a yak for the guest himself to shoot, the 
flesh of which is afterwards served at the banquet. 

The officers are assembled once every year for the lesser 
oath of fealty. They sacrifice sheep, dogs, and monkeys, 
first breaking their legs and then killing them, afterwards 
exposing the intestines and catting them into pieces. The 
sorcerers having been summoned, they call on the gods of 
heaven and earth, of the mountains and rivers, of the sun, 
moon, stars, and planets, saying : Should your hearts 

become changed, and your thoughts disloyal, the gods will 
see clearly and make you like these sheep and dogs.^^ Every 
three years there is a grand ceremony, during which all are 
assembled in the middle of the night on a raised altar, on 
which are spread savouxy meats. The victims sacrificed are 
men, horses, oxen, and asses, and prayers are offered in this 
form : Do you all with one heart and united strength 
cherish our native eountiy. The god of heaven, and the 
spirit of the earth, will both know your thoughts, and if you 
break this oath they will cause your bodies to be cut into 
pieces like unto these victims.’^ 

The climate of the country is extremely cold. 

'Witk freqneut raimler, liglitaing, wind, and bail. The snow remains, the 
licig-lit of Mininii-r being like the springtime of Cixina, and there is always iee in 
the moantaiii valleys. There is a cold malaria in the soil which causes the natives 
to have enlarged spleens, but is not dangerous to life. 

They grow no rice, but have black oats, red pulse, barley, 
and buckwheat. The principal domestic animals are the yak, 
pig, dog, sheep, and horse. There are flying squirrels, re- 
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sembling in sliape those of our own country, but as large as 
cats, the fur of which is used for clothes. They have 
abundance of gold, silver, copper, and tin. 

The natives generally follow their flocks to pasture, and 
have no fixed dwelling-place. 

Many live to a great age, a hundred years and upwards. Thej" are eommouly 
clothed in felt and leather. They are fond of paiiitmg their faces red. The 
women gather their hair in a single plait, and coil it round the head. The 
officers in full costume wear as ornaments — those of the highest rank s§-se(o), 
the next gold, then gilded silver, then silver, and the lowest copper — which hang 
in large and small strings from the shoulder, and distinguish the rank of the 
wearer. 

They have, however, some walled cities. The capital of 
the state is called the city of Lohsieh(6). 

The tsanp’u resides in the Papii valley or in the Loso valley. 

The houses are all flat^roofed, and often reach to the height 
of several tens of feet. The men of rank live in large felt 
tents, which are called fiilu. The rooms in which they live 
and sleep are filthily dirty, and they never comb their hair 
nor wash. They join their hands to hold wine, and make 
plates of felt, and knead dough into cups, which they fill 
with broth and cream and eat the whole together. 

They worship the yiiantiij) god, and believe in witches 
and seers. 

They are fond of tlie doctrine of Buddlia, and no important state affairs are 
settled witliout consulting tBe Buddhist monks. 

They have no knowledge of the seasons, and barley harvest 
is reckoned the beginning of the year. Their games are 
chess and bowls, trumpet-blowing and beating drums. The 
bow and sword are never separated from the body. They 
honour the strong and neglect the old, so that mothers bow 
down to their sons, and sons rule over their fathers, and 
whether going out or coming in the jmiing men are always 
in front, the old men placed behind. The generaFs orders 
are sternly enforced, and in battle when the front rank is 
annihilated, the rear rank still presses on. 

The armies carry no provision of grain, and live on plunder. Tlie armour and 
helmet are very strong and cover the whole body, with holes for tb,o eyes only, so 
that the strongest bow and sharpest sword can hardly do them iiiiKdi harm. 

They consider death in war as more honourable than death 
from disease, and if several generations have been killed in 
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battle the family is ennobled. If any one turns liis back on 
tbe foe, they bang a fox’s tail on his head, to show that he is 
as cowardly as a fox, and exhibit him in crowded places as a 
warning to others. They are extremely ashamed of this, and 
deem death preferable. When they do homage, the two hands 
must touch the ground, they bark like dogs, and after rising 
again prostrate themselves. 

When mourning for father or mother, they cut off their 
hair, paint their faces black, and put on black clothes ; as 
soon as the body has been buried the mourning is put off. 
When the tsanp’u dies, they bury men with him. 

The soYereign has tlve or six chosen friends among Ms officers, who are styled 
comrades, and when the sovereign dies all these kill themselves to be bmied with 
him(8). 

His clothes, jewels and valuables, the horses he was in the 
habit of riding, his how, sword and other weapons, all are 
buried at the same time. Then upon the grave a large 
building is erected, and a tumulus of earth thrown up, which 
is planted with trees as the place for ancestral worship, a-" 

After Mm reigned a sovereign named Hsialisitnngmo ; Tungmo begat T’othitn ; 
T’utii begat CMelilisbilijo ; CMehli begat P’niaungjo ; PMmung begat Chusujo; 
Chiisii begat Limtsansu; Lnntsan begat Gh’itsunglungtsan, also called Ch’isn- 
mung, and styled Fiiyehshib. 

In the 8th year of the period Chenkuan (634) the tsanp’ii 
Ch’itsunglungtsan first sent envoys to the emperor with 
tribute. Lungtsan was still a minor w^hen he succeeded to 
the throne. He was by nature fond of war, as well as a clever 
tactician, and the neighbouring states, the Yangt’ang(9), 
and other Ch’iang tribes, all went to him to do homage. The 
emperor T’aitsung despatched the envoy Feng Telisia on a 
peaceful mission to him, and he received Tehsia most joyfully. 
Having heard that the T’uchueli(lO) and T’ukuhun(ll) had 
both been given princesses in marriage, he sent a return 
mission which accompanied TShsia on his return, with rich 
presents of gold and precious things and a respectful letter 
petitioning for a matrimonial alliance. The emperor refused. 
When the envoy returned, he reported to Lungtsan : '' When 
we first arrived at court they received us most honourably 
and promised a princess in marriage, but just then the 
T’ukuhun Prince happened to come to court and interfered to 
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break off the negociation. Thereupon we were treated with 
scant ■ ceremony, and, the alliance was declined/’ 

Limg'tsaii tlxereiipon, together w^ith the Yaiigthiiig, led the 
united armies to attack the T’ukuhun. The T’ukuhiin were 
unable to withstand liiin, and fled to the banks of the Oh’inghai 
to escape the edge of the sword. The inhabitants and their 
herds were all carried off by the TTiffin. He next led on his 
troops,, attacked and defeated the Tanghsiang(12),,, the 
,Paikn(13), and other Gh’iang tribes, and at the head of ,an , 
arm.y of over 200,000 men, encamped -on the western border of 
Simgchoii(l4), whence he sent envoys to the emperor, who 
brought as tribute a suit of -gold armour, aiid- s.aid ; 
are come to receive the princess.” At the same time he 
announced to his soldiers : If the great empire refuses to 
give me a princess in marriage, we will invade and plunder 
the country.” Thereupon they advanced and assaulted Sung- 
chou. The Governor- General Han Wei proceeded with all 
speed to look after the enemy, but was himself defeated by 
them, and the inliabitaiits of the frontier were in great 
trouble. The emperor T’aitsung despatched the President of 
the Board of Civil Office, Hon Chiinchi, as Commander-in- 
Chief, with three other generals and an army of 50,000 horse 
and foot, to attack them. The general Yiii Chinta led the 
van from Sungchou, assaulted their camp in the night and 
killed more than 1,000 men. Luiigtsan was greath” alarmed 
and led his army back. 

From tlie date ot* liis eastern invasioa he remained several years without 
returumg'. His eliiei' ministers beg-j^ed liim to come back to his ouii country, 
Imt he would not listen to them, W'hereupon eight killed ihermsdves. 

He sent a mission to apologize for his misdeeds, and again 
begged for an alliance. T’aitsung granted it. Luiigtsan 
then sent his minister of state, Liitungtsan, with tlie presents, 
offering five thousand ounces of gold, and, besides, several 
hundred precious articles of value. 

In the loth year of Ch^nkuan (C41), the Emperor gave 
the Princess Wench’eiig, of the imperial house, in marriage. 
He appointed the President of the Board of Eites, Taotsimg, 
Prince of Ohianghsia, to preside over the ceremony, and he 
was given special credentials, and escorted the princess to 
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T’ufan. Luagtsan led his warriors to await her arrival at 
Pohai/ and went himself to receive her at Hoyuan* He 
received Taotsimg most respectfully, with the rites due from 
a son-in-law. From this time he praised the costume of the 
great empire, and the perfection of their manners, and was 
ashamed of the barbarism of his own people. After he had 
returned to his own country with the princess, he addressed 
his relatives thus : ‘‘ Among our ancestors not one has been 
allied to the sovereign empire, and now that I have been 
honoured with the gift of a princess of the great T^aiig, I 
esteem myself highly fortunate, and will build a walled city 
for the princess to proclaim my glory to after generations.^^ 
Thereupon he built a city, and erected inside the walls a 
palace for her residence. As the princess disliked their 
custom of painting their faces red, Lungtsan ordered his 
people to put a stop to the practice, and it was no longer 
done. He also discarded his felt and skins, put on brocade 
and silk, and gradually copied Chinese civilization. He also 
sent the children of his chiefs and rich men to request 
admittance into the national schools to be taught the classics, 
and invited learned scholars from China to compose his 
official reports to the emperor. ) 

When T’aitsung returned from his expedition to Liaotung, 
he sent Lutungtsan on a mission of congratulation, who 
presented this respectful despatch: ^‘The holy Son of 
Heaven has pacified the four quarters of the world and all 
the states that the sun and moon shine upon are alike his 
obedient vassals. When Kaoli (Corea), relying on its great 
distance, broke off its tributary relations, the Son of Heaven 
himself led a million warriors across the Liao to chastise it, 
overthrew its cities and destroyed its armies, and after a few 
days has returned victorious. The barbarians had but just 
heard that the imperial chariot had started when the news 
arrived that it had reached home again. The wild goose 
flies most swiftly, but not when compared wdth the speed of 
the emperor. His slave and unworthy son-in-law rejoicing 
a hundred- fold above ordinary barbarians, in that the common 
goose is not unlike the wild goose, has made a gold goose, 
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and'. respectfully 'Offers it/’.- This goose was .mouHed' of pure"' 
gold, it' was. sereo feet -high, aod held when. Ml .of wiue'' 
about ten gallons. 

In. the 22nd year (648) the ioiperial envoy , Wang 
Yiiants’e(15), who had been sent on a mission to the western 
countries, was plundered in Ghimg Thenchii. The Thfan 
sent an army of brave warriors, and accompanied by 
.Yiiants’l attacked T’ienohu and inflicted a .great defeat, .and .' 
■despatched envoys who brought 'to the emperor the news of 
the. victory. . Kaotsung had succeeded to the throne. He 
gave Lungtsan the title of Fuma Tiiyii, appointed, him. Prince 
of Hsihai, and presented to him two thousand pieces of silk. 
Lungtsan replied by a letter to the ministers : ‘^The Son of 
Heaven has just- begun to reign, and if any one of his 
officers is disloyal, I will lead wnrriors into the country to 
espel and punish him.” He ofiered also fifteen presents of 
gold, silver, pearl, and precious things, begging that they 
might be deposited before the ancestral tablet of the late 
emperor. Kaotsung praised him, added to his titles that of 
Tsungwang, and bestowed on him three thousand pieces 
of variously coloured silks. He then asked for silkworms^ 
eggs, mortars and presses for making wine, and workmen to 
manufacture paper and ink. Everything was granted, 
whereupon he had a statue of himself carved in stone to be 
erected below the gateway of the imperial mausoleum(16). 

In the first year of Yunghiu ((joO) Lungtsan died. 
Kaotsung went into mourning for him, and despatched the 
general, Hsienyii Ch’enchi, with special credentials and an 
autograph sealed letter, to take part in the funeral ceremonies. 
The son of Lungtsan died early, and his grandson succeeded 
to the throne with the same title of tsanp'u. At this time 
he was quite j'Oung, and state affairs wei’c controlled by 
-Lutungtsan, whose surname (tribal name) was Cliushih. 
Although he was ignorant of letters, yet being naturally 
wise, resolute, strict, and honourable, a brave warrior and 
skilful general, he made a most successful regent. It was 
due chiefly to his policy that the T'ufan absorbed the Ohfiang 
tribes, and became pre-eminenfc in their native land. When 
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T’aitsnng consented to give in marriage the Princess 
Wench’^ng, it was Lntnngtsan who was sent by the tsanp’u 
to receive her. When he had audience the emperor asked 
him several questions, and was so pleased with his answers 
that he treated him with more ceremony than the other 
foreigners. He also conferred on him the title of chief 
general of the guards, and gave him in marriage a grand- 
daughter of the Princess-imperial Langya, named Tuan, 
Lutungtsan declined the alliance, saying : Your slave has a 
wife in his own country who was chosen for him by bis 
parents, and he could not bear to turn her away. Moreover, 
the tsanp’a has not yet seen the princess his bride, and his 
humble subject could not presume to be married first.^^ 
T’aitsung was pleased, and wished to be still more gracious, 
he marvelled at his answers, hut yet would not permit him 
to refuse. 

Lutungtsan had five sons ; the eldest named Tsanhsijo died 
young, next came Chhnling, next Tsanp^o, next Hsitokan, 
next P’ulun. After the death of Lutungtsan, Ch’inling and 
his brothers succeeded him in the management of the state. 

Afterwards there was a quarrel with the Thikuhun. 

In tlie tliird year of Hiencli’ing (658), they offered presents, including a gold 
basin and a gold basket, and begged for a matrimonial alliance. Soon after the 
T^ulaibun gave in their allegiance to China. 

During the periods Lungso and Lint^ (661-665) the two 
nations sent alternate memorials, in which each claimed to be 
in the right. The Chinese government temporized, and de- 
clined to judge between them. The T’ufan were dissatisfied 
and angry, and led troops to attack the T'ukuhun. 

The T’nknlnm chief minister Suhokuei fled to T’lifan, and divulged all their 
weak points, so that the Thifan succeeded in desti'oying his state. 

The Thikulmn were totally defeated, and the Prince of 
Hoyuan, Muyung STohopo, with his consort, the Chinese 
Princess Hunghiia, to save their lives, fled to Liangchoii, and 
sent to the emperor the news of their calamities. 

Tbe Governor-general of Liangchou was ordered by decree to encamp troops at 
Liangchoii and Shanchou(l7), and a large army sent to quell the disturbauce. 
The Thifan sent an envoy, Lunchimgtsung, with a memorial detailing the mis- 
deeds of the Thikiihuu, and the Emperor sent a mission to reprove them, 
whereupon envoys arrived begging a settlement of the quarrel with the T’ukiihun, 
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At tlie same time they asked for the ' Gli’ilishm(lS) territory as pasturage groimd 
for their horses, but it was refused. During the Tsmigchang period ( 668 - 669 ), 
the coimeil deliberated on the question of moving the T’likuhun people to 
Liangcliou beside the Nanshan. The emperor, wishing to cdieck the invasions of 
the Thdiin, simimoiied the ministers of state, Chiang E’o and Yen LipOn, until 
tlie general C'iihpi Holi, to consult as to whether they siiould first attack the 
T’lifaii. Lipen said : The people are famished, and war is impossible.” Ilof 
said : “ The T’ufaii country is in the far west, and your servant fears that at the 
approach of our army they would fly like wild beasts and hide in the mountains, 
so that it would be impossible to capture and punish them. Next spring when 
tliey again attack the T’ulcuhun, your servant begs you not to assist the latter so 
as to induce the T’lifan to doubt our power. They will thus become arrogant, and 
■we will destroy them in one campaign.” K’o said: so. The T’ukuliun 

are now weak, the T’ufan ricdi and powerful, and to encourage weakness to 
withstand powerful wamors must lead to a profitless war. If they be not 
succoured they will be destroyed, and yom servant advises tlie immediate despatch 
of tlie imperial army, so that the state may not be lost We can afterwards con- 
sult about future measures.” They deliberated without eeasing, but did not 
move the T’ukuliim. 

In the first 3 "ear of Hsienslieng (670), in the 4tli month, 

They invaded and destroyed eighteen of the subject clioii (outside the frontier), 
and led the people of Yutien (Khotan) to capture the Chiutzu Poliuan ch’eiig( 19 ). 
Thereupon the four military governments of Anhsi were all given up. 

a decree appointed Hsueh JSnkuei commander-in “Chief of 
the Loso army with two other generals, to lead over 100,000 
men to chastise the enemy. The army advanced to the 
Tafeichhian(20), and was there defeated by the T’ufan chief 
general, Luiich’inling. Jenkuei and his colleagues were all 
degraded. The T’ukiihun state was completely annihilated, 
only Miijung jSTohopo, with his relatives and adherents, 
comprising some thousands of tents, came to offer their 
allegiance to China, and were removed to Liangchou. From 
this date the T^ufan, year after year, ravaged the frontier. 
The Chhang tribes of Tangcbou and Hsicliou all submitted 
to them. 

A decree appointed Chiangk’o commander-in-chief of the army of Llnugcbou, 
to go and punish them, but he died on the way, and his urmy returned. The 
T’ufaii sent the minister of state, Clumgtsung, to tlie empcu-or. Cluingt,unig, as 
a hoy, had been a scholar in the Kational College, and was well versed in 
literature. When the emperor received him, he asked, ‘‘If tlie tsaiipbi be 
compared with Ms grandfather, is he the more talented of the two?” He 
replied, ‘‘ In valour and re.solution, as well as in good policy, he is not equal, yet 
he is diligent in the rule of the state, and a subject wa>uld not presume to find 
fault with so excellent a sovereign. Moreover the T’ujun dwell in eobl and misty 
•wilds, the natural productions of wMch are poor and scant, and to the north of 
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tlie YYiliai(21) eTeii in the height of summer snow remains. In hot weather 
thev wear cloth, in winter fur. They follow their herds wherever there are water 
and "-rass, and in cold weather they spread their round tents within city walls, 
the ihrniture and utensils of which do not amount to one ten thousandth part of 
those used in China. Although the ruler and people are united, all measures are 
first deliberated hy the people, and if advantageous to the nation they are carried 
out thus coiidiicing to durability and power.’’ The emperor then said, ‘‘The 
T’ldaihiin and T'ufan dynasties were originally alHed by marriage, yet when 
Siiholviici deserted his sovereign, the T’uian employed him as an officer, and took 
tlieir territory. " When Hsiich Jenkiiei was sent to settle the affairs 
of Muixmsr, ftev also .=ecrotly attacked him, and ravaged onr Liangcliou. How 
is this"''”'^Cliimirtsimg, bowing bis head, replied, “Your servant was commis- 
sioned by his fOTureisn to offer presents, and has no instructions about other 
subiects’" The empiror approved of this answer, but seeing that Chnngtsnng 
wii not an envoy plenipotentiary, he treated him with less ceremony. 

In the 2nd yem- of Sbaugjman (675) they sent the chief minister, Lunfulranmi, 
to ask peace, and also" to propose a renewal of friendly relations with the 
T’ulmhun. The emperor would not listen. 

In the 3rd year of Shangyuan (676) they invaded and 
plundered Shanehou and K’uochou(22), kilKng and carrying 

ofiF people and officers. 

A decree appointed Hsien, Prince of Chon, with twelve generals under his 
command, including the President of the Boai-d of Works, and Lien, Prince of 
Hsiain»' with others, to lead armies to chastise them. The two princes were 
nnsttceessfnl, and the X-irfan advanced and attacked Tiehchou, taking the two 
district cities, Jliknng and TanUng. They also attacked Fnchou and defeated 
the general in command. The T’ufan and the Western T’nchiieh muted their 
forces and attacked Anhsi. ^ 

In the 3rd year of Tiffing (678), Li Chingyuan was 
appointed Governor of Shanehou, and sent to take command 
at T’aoho. The bravest of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Kuannui and Hotung and of the different cities were 
enlisted so as to collect resolute warriors without regard to_ 
former avocations, and both civil and military officers were 
hidden to the palace, entertained at a banquet, and sent on to 
the attack. The governors of Tichon and Ohiinchou were 
ordered to lead the soldiers and militia of the provinces of 
Chionnan and Shannan to assist in the defence In the 
autumn of the year Li Chingyuan, accompanied hy the 
President of the Board of Works, Lin Sh6nli, led on their 
troops and fought a battle with the T’ufan at the Gh inghai. 

The imperial army was desperately beaten and Liu Shenli 

killed in the fight. Li Chingyuan halted his army, not 
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daring to go to the rescue. After he had collected his forces 
he encamped at the Ch’engfengling, where a mud creek 
prevented farther advance. The enemy encamped on high 
ground commanding his position. One of his generals, 
Heich’ih Ch'angchih, at the head of five hundred fearless 
warriors, stormed the hostile camp in the night ; the enemy 
ivere demoralized and thrown into confiisioii, and over three 
hundred were trampled to death. Then Ciiiiigyuan led back 
his army to Shanchou. He was degraded to he governor of 
Hengchou. 

In Ohiennaii province the soldiers and militia built to the 
south-west of iIaochou(23), a new city called Anjung, to 
defend the frontier, but shortly after the wild Chhang guided 
the Thifan, who assaulted and took the city and garrisoned it 
wdth their own soldiers. 

At this time the Thifiui acquired all the territory of the 
Tangthing, Tanghsiang, and difiereiit Clihang tribes, so that 
on the east they touched the choii cities of Liang, Sung, Mao 
and Chun(24), on the south stretched to P’oiomei.i(25), on 
the west they had besieged and eaptiired the fbur military 
governments Chintzu, Sulo and the rest, while on the north 
the}^ were bounded hj the Thichueh. Their country extended 
over more than ten thousand li, and from the Han and Wei 
dynasties downwards there had been no people among the 
nations of the west so powerful. 

The Emperor Kaotsung, when he received the intelligence 
of the defeat and death of Shenli and the rest, called a cabinet 
council to consult on the question of peace or war. Iviio 
Chengyi said: *^The Thifan have been a thorn in our side for 
2 Bany years, generals have been commissioned and armies 
sent ill annual succession, so that our soldiers and horses are 
distressed and our grain and stores exluuLsted. A punitive 
invasion would be a vain tax on the strength of our troops, 
it would be impossible to pursue them to their hiir. I beg 
that only a few troops and militia be sent, enough to guard 
the frontier, to light the watch fires, and prevent plimdering. 
If we "wait till the national resources are replenished and 
minds at rest, after a few years have passed we shall be 
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able to destro}^ them in one expedition/" The others agreed 
on the advisability of garrisoning the frontier. 

Soon after Heichhh Ch angchih defeated the T"ufan chief 
general Tsanp’o and Suhokuei at Liangfeich"uan, killing and 
making prisoners over 2,000 men. T’ufan then retreated. 
An imperial decree appointed Ch" angchih Commander of the 
Hoyuan army to garrison the country against them. 

According to the memoir of Kaotsnng Ch’ angchih fought the battle at Liang- 
feich’nan in the 1st year of Yimglimg (680), and it ought not to come before 
the 4th year of Tif eng (679), so that the of&ciai document must hare got 
misplaced here. 

In the 4t}i year of Yifeng (679), the tsanp'u died. His 
son, Chhnuhsilung, succeeded to the throne with the same 
title of tsanp’u. He was eight years old at the time, and the 
government of the state was still in the hands of Ch"inling. 
He sent the chief minister, Lurihant"iaopang, who brought the 
news of the death of the tsanp"u, and also asked for peace. 
Kaotsnng commissioned the general Sung Lingwen to proceed 
to Fan to assist at the funeral. 

In the 1st year of Yunglung (680), the Princess W^n- 
ch’eng died. Kaotsnng despatched another envoy to take 
part in the funeral ceremony. 

He brought hack with him the body of our Ch’en Hsingyen. 'When Hsingyen 
was sent ou a mission to the enemy, Luuch’inling wanted him to bow down, and 
threatened him with the sword, hut he refused to kneel. They detained him ten 
3 'ears, and now his body w’as brought hack. He was canonized as governor of 
Muchoii. Tsanp’o again invaded as far as Liangfeich’uan, where Ch’ angchih 
attacked and di-ove iiim away. 

When the Empress Tset"ien ruled, she appointed the 
minister, Wei Taichia, commander-in-chief, with the governor- 
general of Anhsi, Yen Wenku, as his deputy. In the 1st 
year of Yiingch’aiig (689), they led troops to attack the 
T'ufan, but after delaying long, made no way. He was 
punished by banishment to Hsiuchou, and W^nku was 
beheaded. Taichia had no military capacity, and proved 
himself helpless and incompetent, so that his soldiers were 
famished, and all wandered about to die in ditches. The 
year after the minister, Ts"^ng Ch"angch"ien, was appointed 
to chief command against the T"ufan, but returned after going 
half way, so that his army never reached. 
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tlie ,1st year of Juyi-(692), the T’nfan chief 'Hosa,.. at. 
the head of his own followers, together with' the tribes o,£ 
Kneichhan, and' 30,000 of the Tanghsiaiig, offered his .;:al-. 
legiance. ■ Tsethen ordered the general 0,haiig 'Yiianyii to' 
lead, 20,000 picked warriors to receire liioi. The army waited 
for him at the Tata river, but Hosffs project had leaked out, 
and he had, been carried off to his own country. , Another 
chief, Tsanchhii, at the head of over 8,000 of the Chhaiig and,,, 
Man tribes, came ,to Yiianyu to offer submission. Yuanya, 
established in their country the Yelichhanclioii, and ap- 
pointed Tsanch’ui governor. Finally, on the hill to the 'w,est 
of the Tatu,' he carved in stone a record of his ,fame and' 
returned. 

In the 1st year of Gh’angsliou (692), the commander-in- 
chief, Wang Hsiaochieh, inflicted a great defeat on the Thfaii 
army, and re-conquered the four military governments Chin- 
tz’u, Yiitien, Sale and Siiiyeh. There was then established 
at Chintz’ u, the governor-general of Anhsi(26), and troops 
were sent to garrison the city. 

It was advised in eoun(.*il to abolish these four ehen. and give up the countrj', 
but Ts’iii Sung presented this memorial ; ‘‘ For a long time have the barbarians 
been dangerous to our central state. The tive ancient emperors and the three 
dynasties did not subdue them. The Ilan, with an army of a million men, 
invested Phiigcli’eng, and afterwards, the emperor ATuti, wdth determined 
resolution, pacified the barbarians of the four quarters. Chang Ch'ien first 
penetrated to tlie countries of the west, established four garrisons, and fortified 
two passes, cutting off the right arm of the Ilsiunguu. Gradually the Ho and 
Huang were crossed, and a city, Lingchu, was built as a defence against the 
southern Gh’iaug. Then barriers, guard-houses, towers, and smoke-fires, 
extended several thousand 11 beyond th,e Great Tlie treasuries were 

emptied, soldiers and horses exhausted, and envoys di-sputched in yearly and 
monthly succession, tiil money was made of leather, and coins ivekoiied by the 
string, while boats and carts were taxed, and duties levied on wine distillers, all 
with the riew of keeping up the above permanently. Thus were the Ilsitmgnu 
compelled to llee alone to distant parts, the 'western countries opened up, and 
officers appointed to rule them. When the Emperor Kiiangwu re-established the 
dynasty, all again gave in their ullegiaiice ; and during the following centmy 
there were three breaks and three renewals of intercoui'se. Gur own Emperor 
T’aitsung, following in the old footsteps of the JIan, ruled, the southern monii- 
tains as far as the Tsungling range, and divided the country into cities and 
districts, so that watch-fires blazed throughout, and the T'uiau dared not trouble 
the emphe. In tho reign of Euotsung the generals were feeble, the four riien 
were lost and abandoned, and the T’ufan waxed strong, and invaded to the west 
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o£ Yeiicli’i(27)5 their long drums advancing on the right Beyond Kaoeli’ang, 
while they passed Chiishih, plundered Ch’angl^, cut off the Mohoyench’i, and 
penetrated to T’unhuang(28). J7ow HsiaocMeh, in one expedition, has recon- 
quered the four ch§n, and re-established the old boundaries of the late emperor, 
and if all be given up, his finished work will be destroyed, and his excellent 
policy upset. If the four ch^n be not garrisoned, the foreign warriors will invade 
the western countries ; and if these he disturbed, the southern Ch’iang will be 
attacked in turn ; and should these join, our province of Hohsi will he in difficul- 
ties. Moreover, the Mohoyench’i is a desert 2000 li wide, with no water nor 
grass, and should the north become a prey to the enemy, the T’ang armies will 
not he able to cross to the north, and then the natives of Yi, Hsi, Peit’ing(29), 
and Anhsi will all be lost.” This led to the rejection of the advice of the 
council. 

Then the chief, P’uiimtsan, accompanied by the usurping K’ohan of the 
T’uchiieh, Ashihna T’ot;«Q, invaded from the south, and fought a battle with 
Hsiaoch’ieh at Lingch’uan, where they were defeated and driven away. The 
governor of Sniyeh despatched Han Ssuchung, who desti’oyed the city Nishniniissu. 

In the 1st year of Wansuitengfeng, Hsiaooh^ieh was 
appointed oommander-in-chief, and fought with the T^ufan 
generals, LiinchYiiling and Tsanp’o, at the Sulahanshan, 
where the imperial army was totally defeated. Hsiaoch^ieh 
was, in consequence, stripped of his rank. 

In the 1st year of Wansuit’ungt’ien (696) a T'ufan 
army of over 40,000 men suddenly appeared under the walls 
of Liangchoii. The governor, taken completely by surprise, 
hurriedly came out at the head of his troops and engaged the 
enemy. The battle lasted long, until their strength was 
exhausted, and they were slain by the rebels. 

At this time the Thifan sent another mission to ask for 
peace. The Empress was inclined to grant it, but 
LunchYnling asked also for the withdrawal of the troops 
from the four chen of Anhsi, and also for a gift of the 
territory of the Ten Hordes(30). 

The Empress despatched Kuo Yuanchen on a mission to them. On the road 
he met Ch’inling, and said to him : Tungtsan was loyal to the empire and 
never broke his oath of fealty, but you are now become hostile, and yearly 
harass the frontier. Your fatlier was friendly, and his son is an enemy. Is this 
filial piety ? Yom: father was faithful, and his son is a traitor. Is this loyalty ? ” 
Ch’inling replied : “ Certainly ! hut were the Son of Heaven to grant peace, the 
armies of both countries would be disbanded ; and were he to allow the Ten 
hordes of the T'ucliueh and the four ch^n to appoint their own rulers, the 
countries would defeud themselves. How would this do?” Yuanchen said: 
“ The T’ang use the Ten hordes and the four chdn to control the western 
countries as a road for the sovereigns of the different states, and for no other 
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purpose. Moreover, these people have no Hnsliip mth the T’lifan, while they 
liave long heen frontier subjects of the T’ang.” Gli’inliiig’ replied; “ Does the 
minister think that I wish to sever these people so as to he enabled to harass the 
frontier of the Thing? If I coveted territory' and revenues, Chhnghai and 
Jluangch’iian are much nearer, and should I not rather strive after this land *? 
The T’liehiieli tribes have stony deserts and broad steppes, and are very far 
distant from our central kingdom, and it is not likely that land 10,000 li away 
would be coveted. Moreover, the foreigners on all sides have been subdued and 
absorbed by the Thing till even beyond the ocean no land has escaped destniction, 
T’lLfan alone remains, and only beeaitse I and my brothers are diligent and 
united in protecting our country% Of the Ten hordes the Five cli’o are near Anhsi, 
but far from Thifan, while the Ssucliin are separated from us by one desert only, 
which horsemen can canter across in ten days, so that tliere is ground for anxiety 
here, xit Wiiliai and Huangho the passes and rivers iniike formidable obstacles', 
and the land is pestilential, so that the T'ang cannot penetrate, whereas, on the 
other side, feeble generals and unanned troops would dangerous to Fan ; hence 
my anxiety to acquire this territory ; it is not with an eye to these tribes. The 
road to Kanchou and Liangehou is 2000 li across the Chisliib desert, which at its 
broadest is only some hundreds of H across, at its narrowest only one hundred, so 
that if we come from Changyeh and Yiimcm we shall ])Teverit the empire from 
sowing in the spring or reaping in the autumn, and in some live or six years 
succeed in cutting otx its right. Kow' W'e do not intend to do this, so that you 
need not be anxious about us. After the w'ar at Ch’inghai, Huang Jensu made a 
treaty of pieace, and frontier guards were removed, whereupon Ts’ui Chihpien 
crossed Ssiichin and carried off ten thou>aiid of our oxen and sheep. I ask you 
abitut this."’ The envoys he sent strongly urged his request, but Yuanchen 
answered as hrmly that it could not be granted. 

The Empress altogether refused to grant this. In T^ifan, 
from the time when Limcli’inling and his brothers had sole 
control of the troops, Ch’inling always resided in the centre 
in charge of affairs, while his yoimger brothers divided the 
rule of the outlying countries. Tsanp’o governed the eastern 
frontier, and was next neighbour to China, and for more 
than thirty' years was a constant clanger to the border. The 
brothers were all men of power and genius, and the Fan 
people feared them. In the 2nd jear of Shengli (699) the 
tsanp’u CliTnuhsilung, having come to years of discretion, 
held a secret council with his chief minister, Liinyen, and 
others, at a time when OhTnling was abroad. The tsanp’u 
then announced that he was going on a hunting expedition, 
collected warriors, and having taken over 2000 of the 
relatives and confederates of Oh’inling, pot them to death. 
He then sent messengers to summon Cli'iiilliig, Tsanp^o, and 
the rest. ChTnling collected troops, and refused to obey the 
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suramons, whereupon the tsanp’u himself led an army to 
chastise him. Ch’inling was deserted by his troops before 
the battle, and he killed himself, while more than a hundred 
of his relatives and intimate adherents committed suicide on 
the same day, Tsanp’o, at the head of over a thousand of 
his people, accompanied by his brothers, including Mangpu- 
chih, came to offer allegiance. The Empress Tsethen sent 
some swift horsemen of the imperial guard to meet them 
outside the city. She appointed Tsanp'o Prince of Kueite, 
with the rank of general, and Mangpuchili Duke of Ankuo, 
giving to each an iron tablet of office, and rewarding them 
with many valuable presents. She afterwards ordered 
Tsanp’o to lead his warriors to Hungyuanku to take part 
in the fight. Shortly after he died, and was canonized by 
s|)ecial decree as Governor- general of Anhsi. 

In the 1st year of Chinshih (700) the T’ufan again sent 
one of their generals, Ch’uraangpuchih, who invaded Liang- 
chou, and closely invested Ch’angsunghsien. The governor- 
general of the armies and cities of Lungyu, T’ang 
Hsiuching, fought a battle with Mangpuchih at Hung- 
yuanku, and killed two of his lieutenant-generals and 
2500 men. 

In the 2nd year of Oh’angaii (702) the tsaiip’u, at the 
head of an army of over 10,000 men, invaded Hsichou, The 
governor, Oh’en Tatz’u, fought in all four battles with the 
rebels, defeated them on each occasion, and cut off more than 
1000 heads. Thereupon the T ufan sent Lunmisa and others 
on a mission to the imperial court to beg for peace. The 
Empress entertained them in one of the halls of the palace, 
and exhibited a hundred games in the courtyard. Lunmisa 
said, Your servant was born in border wastes, and has 
never heard before the music of China ; may your servant be 
permitted to look more closely?” The Empress allowed his 
request. Thereupon Lunmisa and his colleagues all laughed 
and danced for joy. He bowed his thanks, saying, Your 
slave kneels to your sacred Majesty, who has treated him 
from first to last with magnificent ceremony, and also allowed 
him a close inspection of wonderful music, such as he has 
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never seen in liis life. He is a mean thing, of no account, 
and how can he look up to acknowledge celestial favour ? 
He can only wish in his heart that your great house may 
endure for a m 3 ndad 

The next year they sent another mission with a thousand 
horses and two thousand ounces of gold, to beg for a 
matrimonial alliance. The Empress granted it. At this 
time the subject states on the southern border of T’ufan, 
J[epal(31), and Phlomeii (Central India), both revolted, and 
the tsanp’u went himself to punish them, but died during the 
war. His sons disputed for the throne a long time, till the 
people elected the son of OhTnuhsilung, CliTlisotsan, to be 
tsanp'ii, wdio was at the time seven years old. In the reign 
of Chungtsung, in the 1st year of Sheiilung (705), a T’ufan 
mission arrived to announce the death of their ruler. The 
emperor \vent into mourning for him, and closed the court 
for one day. 

They again sent the cliief minister, Hsituiigjeku, to ask for a matrimonial 
aliianco. No reply was given. Li Cliihkii had j^roposed to attack the Man 
tribes of Yaoehou;32), so as to cut off the T’ lifan guides, and, in obedience to a 
decree, had led the Chiennan levies against them. The Man chief reported the 
affair to the enemy, killed Chihku, oiieriiig his body in saeridee to heaven, and 
invaded Sim Han. A decree appointed Thing Clducheng commander of the 
army of Yaochoii and Chiincdiou, to lead an army to attack them. The enemy 
had bridged the river Yangpi (Cliinsha IL) with iron cdiains as a means of 
eomniunicatioii with the Hsi Erh IMan, and built a walled city to protect the 
bridge. Chiucheng broke the chains and levelled the wails, and erected an iron 
pillar on the Thench’ih (lake), engraved with a record of his prowess. 

In the 2nd year of Chinghmg {70S) the mission of alliunee was sent hack. 
Some proposed that, as they hud come to receive a princess, and Ijesides to learn 
tlie Chinese language, they should not be sent back, but tlio Emperor replied tliat 
China must be just in its rekitions with barbarians, and refused. 

Soon afterwards the grandmother of the tsanphi sent the 
chief minister, Hsitungj^, who oflered to the Einperor pro- 
ductions of the country, and asked for a matrimonial alliance 
for her grandson. Chungtsung gave his adopted child the 
daughter of ShouH, prince of Yung, with the title of Princess 
of Chinch’eng. From this date tribute wms oifered every 
year. In the 3rd year of Ohinglung (709), in the 11th 
month, they sent a mission headed by the chief minister 
Shangtsancho (whose surname wms Ilsila), to receive the 
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bride. The Emperor entertained them in the ball-grounds 
within the park, and ordered his own son-in-law Yang 
Shenchiao to play with the T’ufan envoy at the ball-game, 
Gluingtsung at the head of his Court looking on. 

In the 1st month of the 4th year (710), the Emperor 
wrote, The sages spread civilization with the welfare of the 
people in their hearts, the kings of old extended benevolence 
to the eight points of the compass without excluding foreigners, 
so that their fame was diffused far and near and all things 
flourished. Afterwards the glorious Chou ruled the empire 
and adopted measures for conciliating distant people. When 
the powerful Han flourished they originated a policy of 
peace and alliance with special view to permanence, and they 
are an excellent model for imperial rulers. We have. re- 
ceived from the spirits above the rule of the empire, and are 
anxious to follow the good deeds of our predecessors and 
institute a lasting concord. As regards the T'ufan, their 
abode is in the west country, from which, soon after the rise 
of our imperial house, they came early with tribute. The 
learned, warlike and holy Emperor T^aitsung, whose virtue 
was wide as heaven and earth, with anxious care for the 
myriads of his people, determined to put away weapons and 
armour, and maintain relations of alliance and friendship, 
and for some tens of years the world was calm and peaceful. 
Since this time, when the Princess Wench’^ng went and 
civilized this country, many of their customs have been 
changed. But our borders have been constantly full of 
troops, and their Fan tribes have often experienced loss and 
disaster. How however the tsanp’u, and the Fotun(33) his 
grandmother, and the chiefs have for several years shown 
true submission, and with a view to cement the ancient 
bonds of kinship they now ask to renew friendship. The 
Princess of Chinch'eng is our little daughter, and we are 
very fond of her, but, as the father and mother of our subjects, 
we compassionate the black-haired people; and, as by granting 
their request and strengthening the bonds of peace, the 
border lands will be untroubled and the officers and soldiers 
at rest, we sever the bond of affection for the good of the 
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state. We found for her a foreiga home, and ' with due em- 
ployment , of all ceremony bestow her on the Thifen, tsanp%: 
In this present month the cortege will start, and we, purpose.' 
ourselves to accom,pany it outside .the city.’^' 

The Emperor ordered Chi Ch’una to escort the p.rincess, 
as the Prince of Chianghsia formerly did on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Princess Weneh'eog, but he declined .to :■ 
go. , A second appointment was made with the same, result, 
until finally the general Yang Chii wms despatched. In the 
same month the Emperor proceeded to Sliihphnghsien ...to; 
escort the princess, and the imperial tent was pitclied beside '' 
the . Paichhngphi, where he ■ entertained the princes and. 
high ministers and the Thifan envoy at a banquet, during 
wdiich, w^heri the wine had circulated, he called the Thifan 
envoy to the front, and told him what a young child the 
princess was, and how he had severed the bonds of love to 
send her to be married so far awajn The sovereign w^ept 
and sobbed for a long time. 

Tlie presents were seTeral tens of thousand piec.es of hroeaded and plain silks, 
and coiuprised Farioiis kinds of apparatus, with skilled workmen, as well as 
Chintz’ ia ni'iisical iixs'tTuments. 

He then commanded the ministers of his court to compose 
farew^ell verses. He' specially pardoned the Shiliphnghsie'ii' 
criminals, and remitted the taxes of the inhabitants for 
one year. He changed the name of Shihphnghsien to 
Chineh’enghsien, the lake to Phiinin lake, and ordered 
the spot to be called henceforwa^rd the place of sad parting. 
After the princess had reached Thifan, thej" built a new city 
for her residence. 

When Chang Yuanpiao wns governor- general ' of Anhsi, 
he frequently attacked and plundered tlie northern borders of 
the T^ufan. They w^ere inwardly very angry in consequence, 
although outwuudly all was peace. When Yang Chil was 
governor of Shanehou, the Thifan sent envoys to him with 
many valuable presents, and asked for the CliiiichTi(34) 
territory in Holisi, as dowry for the princess of Chincif eng. 
Chii then wrote a memorial to recommend that it should he 
given. Thus the Thifan gained possession of CIiiuchTl, a 
fertile and rich territory, where they could encamp troops and 
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pasture tlieir herds, wHch was also close to the T’ang border, 
and from this time they again revolted and began to lead 
warriors to invade and plunder. 

In the 2nd year of K'aiyuan (714), 

Their minister Fentayen sent a letter to the ministers of state to ask them to 
conclude a sworn treaty fixing the boundary at Hoyuan, and proposed the officer 
Hsieh Wan to be sent for the purpose. The Emperor ordered Yao Ch’img and 
his colleagues to answer the despatch, and appointed Hsieh Wan to take the 
treaty of the Slienlimg period to them. The T’nfan afterwards sent the 
historiographer Shangch’intsang, named Hsila, to offer to the emperor the text of 
the treaty, but it was not concluded. 

in the autumn, the T^ufan generals Fentayen and Chhlihsii, 
at the head of an army. of over 100,000 men, plundered 
Lint’aochiin, and also invaded and plundered Lanchou and 
Weichou, carrying off with them the government sheep and 
horses. Tang Cii’u, repentant and afraid, killed himself 
hy drinking poison. The Emperor Yuantsimg appointed 
Hsiieh No commander-in-chief in Lungyu, with Wang Chiin 
to lead troops to attack them in the rear ; and issued a decree 
to collect a large array for him to go in person to chastise them. 
The generals and warriors were enlisted, and the day fixed 
for the start. Meanwhile, however, Chiin and the rest fell 
in wdth the robbers at Wuchiehyi in Weiyuan, The general 
in command of the van, Wang Haiping, was killed fighting 
bravely, but Chiin advanced at the head of his troops, and 
inflicted a great defeat on the T'ufan army, killing some tens 
of thousands and recovering all the sheep and horses that 
they were carrying off. The remnant of the enemy fled to 
the north and died in heaps, one followed on the other, so 
that the current of the T'ao river was stopped. The 
sovereign then gave up his project of proceeding himself, 
and appointed Ni Joshui to go to report on the condition of 
the army, and also to sacrifice at the funeral of Wang 
Haiping before his return. The T'ufan sent their chief 
minister Tsungeyintzu to the T'ao river to sacrifice to their 
dead and lost warriors, and also to call at the barrier to ask 
for peace, which the Emperor refused. 

The ministers of state reported as follows: The T’ufan originally had the 
(Yellow) river as the boundary, but on, account of the princess the river was 
bridged, a walled city built, and two camps established at Tushanand Chinch’ ii, 
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200 li cUstant from Cliisliili. Kow tliat they have broken the treaty, we propose 
to destroy the bridge, and again guard the river according to tre;ity. A decree 
was issued accordingly. The general '^YeiclTili Huai was despatched as envoy to 
Tdifan to calm the fears of the princess. 

From tliis date they annually harassed the borders. Kuo 
Ghiliyiin and Wang Chiin were in turn appointed Governor- 
general of Hohsi to oppose them. The T^ufan, exulting in 
the strength of their warriors, whenever they sent despatches 
to court, asked for the ceremonies of equal nations, and used 
rude and disrespectful language, so that the Emperor was 
very angry. 

A iimdm came as far as Liut’ao, but a decree refased tlitui adraiitance. The 
Princess of ChiiicdiTaig sent a letter to .ask the Emi^eror to listen to them and to 
renew fiiendly I'dations, eonckidiug with the words : Tlie tsanp'ii and his 

ollieers wish to make a swum treaty and to engrave it on stom?.’- The T’lifan 
sent (uiother mission to the Emperor with this despatch : The Emperor Hsiaoho 
grunted a sworn treaty, and at tliut time the T’ang niiiiister> of state, Ln Ch'in- 
wang, AVei Ahianehimg, Li Chiao, Chi Ch’una and otlit-rs, in all twento-two 
persons, concluded a sworn ceremony with the T’uihn sovertagn and officers. 
"When the Emperor Hsiaoho died and the exalted Emperor succeeded, he kept up 
peaceful relations as of old. But tlie chief ministers of tlie T'ang, whose names 
are engraved on the ti'eaty, are all dead, and the p, resent ministers do not follow 
the former treaty ; therefore it is necessary to repctit the eureinmiy. The envoy 
Luneldili and others, from first to last seven missiniis, have been sent, but we 
have not been honoured with a favourable reply. Alorcover. Chang Yuanpiao 
and Li Chihkii have led troops to phmder and oppress the state of your son-in- 
iaw', so that the oaths have been broken and tvar ensued. Sliould my father- 
in-law be pleased to wash away iiud pardon bygone faults, and let all be merged 
in a great peace, your sou-in-law will keep it faithfully. But if the sworn 
ceremony be not repeated, there will be no trust ; and we are waiting to make a 
new' oath. Your son-in-Iatv himself manages state and leaves nothing to 

subordinates, and he is anxious to give to the people u lastinir peace. Although 
luy father- ill-law is at peace with us, yet his heart L at variance with his words. 
Y"hy is tliis y ” lie also said : “ hly father-in-law Idames Cldilihsu for enlisting 
warriors, but these were only new soldiers sent to replace old, and they were not 
specially enlisted. Formerly, all the border land \vas neutral from Ihiisinn, until 
lately the general Tvuo encamped troops there and built a walled city, aud your 
aon-in-law in consequence also erected a city. If there bsi ]H;?ace between the 
two countries, these will be available for the reception of missions, if there bo no 
intercourse for guarding the frontier. He is also suspicious of our friendship 
with the Thicliitoh Kueldolii(35). Our intercourse is of long stsm ding, and our 
houses were once allied, but now there is no conimimication.” lie sent precious 
vases and cups as offerings. The Emperor replied : l\'hcn the old alliance was 
made, the document was drawn up, and it wEI be siiMcieiit to keep this old sworn 
treaty ; and he refused to allow a new ceremony. Having entertained the envoy, 
he sent him hack •yith valuable giffe for the tsaiipto. From this time they sent 
yearly tribute, and did not trouble the borders. 
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In the 10th year (722) they attacked the small Pulu(36) state, the sovereign of 
tvhich, Miichinmang, sent a letter to Chang Hsiaosung, the governor-general of 
Peit’ing, in which he said: '‘Piilu is the west gate of the T’ang, and if it be 
lost the states of the western conntry will all he subdued by the T’ufan. Your 
Excellency must devise a plan to prevent this.” Hsiaosung assented, and sent 
the lieutenant-governor of Side Eashyar Chang Ssbli with 4000 foot and horse. 
They inarched night and day, joined the army of Miichinmang, and attacked the 
T’ufan on two sides, killing some tens of thousands, capturing many suits of 
armour, weapons, horses and sheep, and recovering all the old territory of the nine 
cities which had been lost. When the Pulu' prince first came to the imperial 
coimt, he treated the Emperor as his own father, and after returning to his 
country he established the Sui}iianchun to oppose the T’ufan, and then resulted 
constant battles every year. The T’ufan always said: ‘‘We do not covet your 
state, hut only want to borrow a road to attack the four chen.” Ou this account, 
for a succession of years, they sent no armies. Thereupon, the governor-general 
of LimgyuWang Chiinp’i proposed a deep invasion by way of retaliation. In 
the 12th year (724) he defeated the T’ufan, and presented captives to the 
Emperor. 

Then he sacrificed to the mountains. When the ceremony 
was over, the high officer Chang Yueh memorialized : The 
T’ufan are hostile and rebellious, and deserve to be destroyed 
by the myriad. But another punitiye expedition would 
surely result in distress and loss. For ten years and more 
the soldiers of Kan, Liang, Ho, and Shan have been marched 
and sent abroad without ceasing, and although they have 
been victorious, yet there has been no opportunity to re- 
cuperate the losses. I hear that they have repented of their 
misdeeds and beg for peace, and trust that your majesty will 
despatch envoys to accept their kotous of submission so as to 
give rest to the borders, that the black-haired race may 
prosper accordingly.” The Emperor replied : Wait till we 
have consulted Wang Chiinp’i.” Yueh, as he went out, said 
to Yuan Ch’ienyo : Chunp’i is brave, but devoid of judg- 
ment, and thinks himself capable of anything. If there be 
peace between the two countries, how can he acquire fame ? 
As soon as he comes and details his plans, my advice will 
be disregarded.” Chiinp’i afterwards had audience and 
memorialized on the subject, begging to send troops to 
invade their country deeply and punish them. 

In the 1st month of the 15th year (727) ChiinpT led 
an army and defeated the T^ufan to the west of the 
Oh’inghai (Kokonor), and returned carrying off their 
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baggage waggons, steep, and horses. Before this, the 
Thiftin general Hsinoio, at the head of an army, had invaded 
and attacked Tatoiiku, and lie afterwards marched to assault 
Kanchoii, burning towns and villages. Chunph was afraid 
of their prowess, and dared not go out to fight. Meanwhile, 
there was a great fall of snow, and a large number of the 
rebels w^ere frozen to death, so that they retired by the west 
road of the Gliishihchiin. Chiinp^i had previously ordered 
men to go secretly into the enemy borders and burn all the 
grass along the road by which they were returning, so that 
when the retreating array of Hsinoio reached Tafeich^uan, 
and the warriors put off their armour and turned out their 
horses, the herbage was all destroj^ed, and more than half of 
the horses were starved to death. Chiinp’i, with the governor 
of Chhnchou and others, led troops to attack them in the 
rear, and pursued them as far as the west of the Chhnghai. 
The water of the sea ivas frozen at the time, and the troops 
marched across upon the ice. At the same time, Hsinoio had 
crossed the Tafeichhian, having left behind on the banks of 
the Chhnghai his baggage waggons, and disabled soldiers, 
Ohiinph let loose Ms troops, and returned with the captives 
and booty. 

In the 9 til month of the same year the TMfan generals, 
Hsinoio Kiinglu and Chulung Mangpuchih, assaulted and de- 
stroyed the city of Kuacliou(^37), capturing the governor, T’ien 
Yuanhsieri, and Shou, the father of Chlinp’i. They carried 
off the army stores and provisions from the city, demolished 
the -walls and then returned. They next- attacked the 
Yumen garrison, and Cli'auglohsien, the governor of -^vhich 
city, Chia Shihshiin, bravely defended it for SO days until 
they retired. 

On tlie way back they ravaged Aulisi. The lieutenaiit-goternor, Chao Yich^n, 
attacked, and drove them a-way. 

Soon after, Wang ChiinpT w^as killed by one of the tribes 
of the Hoiho (Ouigours). The Emperor appointed the 
President of the Board of War, Hsiao Song, governor- 
general of Hohsi, and commissioned the general, Ohang 
Shoukuei, appointed governor of Kuacliou, to rebuild the 
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city walls, and call back the inhabitants to resume their 
former occupations. At this time the fame and prowess of 
Hsinolo Kunglu \yas much dreaded, and Hsiao Sung sent 
back deserters to T'ufan to report that he was in secret 
communication with China, whereupon the tsanphx recalled, 
and put him to death. 

Next year in the autumn the TAfen general Ilsimokng 
led another army to attack Kuachou, the governor of which 
led out his troops and drove them back. The governor- 
general of Lungyu, governor of Shanchou, Chang Chihliang, 
led troops to Xkpoku on the S.W. of the Chhnghai, and 
fought there a battle with the T Wan, greatly defeating them. 
Soon after the infantry and cavalry of the armies of Chishih 
and Momen came up together and united with Chihliang in 
the pursuit. They captured the city of Tamomen, taking 
over 1000 prisoners, capturing 1000 horses, 500 yaks and 
a large quantity of material, weapons, clothes and propert}^. 
They afterwards burnt the Lotochhao (camel bridge) and 
returned. 

In the 8th month he again sent the lieutenant-general Tu 
Pinko with 4000 crossbow-men, who engaged the Tkfan 
under the Trails of the city of Chhlien and fought from morn 
to sunset, separating and again meeting in battle, the rebels 
suffering severe loss, while their assistant-general was killed. 
Five thousand heads were presented. The rebels defeated 
fled in confusion into the mountains, and cries of lamentation 
resounded from the four quarters. When the Emperor first 
heard of the repeated invasions of the Tkfan, he said to the 
ministers of his court : The T^ufan, overbearing and blood- 
thirsty, are come, presuming on their strength. We have 
just examined the maps of the country, to find the strong 
and w^eak points, and ourselves indicated them to the generals 
in command, and they will surely be defeated.^* In a few 
days the open despatch (to announce victory) arrived. 

In the 17th year (729) the commander-in-chief of Sofang, 
Wei, Prince of Hsinan, led another army to Lungyu and 
captured their Shihp’uch^^ng(38), cutting off over 400 heads 
and taking over 200 prisoners* He then garrisoned the 
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city of Shilip’ii and presented, tlie captives bound at the 
imperial ancestral temple. 

Tlie Emperor ^vrote a despatch to tlie general P'ei Idling-, in ivhicli he said : 
'‘Should any one dure to hide fame acquired in battle and prevent its beinfi* 
rewarded, let the warrior hinnself report it, and the general and civil etfieer shall 
both 1)0 executed. If any hang hack from the fight, the wliole rank shall be 
punished by martial law. The successful traptirrer of the prince shall be 
appointed a chief general.” Thereupon the -warriors pivssed on yet more 
bravely. The T’ufan seat a Xangku (a civil odicer] to present this letter at the 
harrier: " Luiiniangje and LnachTje, both C'oranianders of 10,000 men, have 
been coniiuis.sioned by the tsanphr to ask pardon of the governor. Our two 
nations are allied by bonds of atllnity, but yesterdny t'he i\lipiimmg Chnaiig and 
the Tauglisiang quarrelled, and in consequence our two naticms lost their tfood 
understanding. did not listen, the Thing also ought not to listen. Let the 
governor send a contidential ollieer to return witli the naiigku to discuss a sworn 
treaty.” 

Thereupon the T’ufan sent successive missions to ask for 
peace. Yu Prince of Chung and Huangfu Weiming reported 
on the subject and personally pressed the advantages of 
friendly intercourse. The Emperor replied : The T’ufan 
tsan’pu sent to us the other year a despatch couched in dis- 
respectful and improper terms, and we resolved to punish 
him. How then can there be peace?” \Yeiioing answered: 

In the beginning of the present reign the tsan|>’u was still 
a child and could not have behaved in this way. It must 
have been the general in command of the frontier army, who, 
wishing to gain temporary fame, forged tliis letter to excite 
the anger of your Majesty. The two nations then broke off 
relations, and armies were set in motion which gained 
temporary advantage, and they then privately took credit for 
themselves and sent false reports of their acliie\’eraents to 
plot for official promotion. Thus many myriads were w^asted 
and with no gain to the state, and now' the people of Hohsi 
and Limgyu are sick and famished, all from tliis cause. 
May your Majesty be pleased to despatch a mission to visit 
the Princess of Chinch’eng, and to conclude a treaty of 
peaceful alliance with the tsanp’u personally, ordering him to 
bow down in acknowledgment' of vassalage, and thereby 
confer lasting tranquillity on tbe borders. This policy 
would give peace to the ’ people for long ages.” The 
Emperor approved Ms words, and seat Weiming and 
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the eunuch Chang Tuanfang on a mission of inquiry to the 
T'ufan. 

Weiming and Tuanfeng went to T'ufan, and when they 
had seen the tsanp u and the princess, they made known the 
resolution of the Emperor. The tsanp’ii and the rest were 
rejoiced that their request for peace had been accepted, and 
produced all the imperial despatches they had received from 
the period Ch^nkuan downwards, for the inspection of 
Weiming. He ordered his high minister, Minghsilieh, to 
accompany Weiming and his colleagues to court, and to 
present this humble despatch : Your son-in*Iaw^s relation- 
ship with his father-in-law is of long standing, being derived 
from a former emperor, and he has, moreover, been honoured 
with the gift of the princess of Chinch’eng, so that we were 
allied as one family, and all people under heaven enjoyed the 
blessings of peace. Meanwhile, however, Chang Tuanpiao 
and La Chihku, both in the east and west, ‘first moved 
soldiers and horses, and invaded and plundered T’ufan, and 
consequently, the frontier generals have been constantly 
attacking each other, and down to the present day there 
have been battle and strife. Your nephew, on account of the 
aforetime Princess Wench’eng, and of the present Princess 
of Chinch^^ng, is deeply mindful of the duties of relationship, 
and would not dare to be disrespectful. But when quite 
young he was deceived by the generals on the frontier, who 
concocted quarrels and disturbance ; he submits to the 
correction of his father-in-law, and begs him to investigate 
the affair in virtue of the ancient alliance ; ten thousand 
deaths would be a sufficient atonement. He has before sent 
several envo5-s to the imperial court, but all have been 
turned back by the frontier generals. Therefore he did not 
dare to send a memorial himself, but last winter the Princess 
sent as envoy Louchungshihjo on a special mission, and the 
envoy sent in return to see the princess has been gratefully 
received. Your son-in-law, rejoiced beyond measure at this 
mark of favour, sends as bearer of this letter Minghsilieh, 
with the general Lianghsiehhoyeh as assistant envoy. When 
Minghsilieh is admitted to audience, he will report clearly 
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as to wliat sliall be kept or dropped, lie being conversant 
with the political relations of the two countries. Your son- 
in-law will gi?e clear instructions to the frontier generals 
of the Fan that plunder and robbery are forbidden, and that 
if any siibiects of the , Han come for refuge they are ■ imme- 
diately to be sent back. He beseechingly implores the 
Emperor, his father-in-law, to search from afar his red heart, 
and to grant a renewal of old friendship, so as to .confer 
lasting rest and Joy ', on the people. Should he.' be the 
recipient of sacred gTace,. for thousaiKis and tens of thousands 
of years your son-in-law will surely .not dare to^ be the first 
to break 'the swmrn coTenant. He reverently offers a gold 
wine vase, a gold plate, a gold bowi, an agate wine cup, and 
a piece of goat^s hair cloth, as a small tribute from. ''a mean 
country. The Princess of Chineh’eng' alsO’ presents separately 
a gold duck, plate, bowl, and other articles.” 

In the 18tli year (730), the 10th month, .Minghsilieh and 
the rest arrived at the capital. The Emperor received them 
in the Ilsiumcheng palace, surrounded by his armed guards. 
l^Iinghsilieh %vas a scholar learned in literature ; he had been 
before to Oldangan to receive the Princess of Chinch’eng, 
and at that occasion all the court talked of his ability and 
eloquence. On his arrival, the Emperor invited him to a 
banquet in the palace, conversed with him, and treated him 
most graciously, presenting to him a jmrple robe and gold 
girdle witli fish-bag, as wmll as seasonable apparel, a silver 
plate and wdne vase ; and afterwards entertained him sump- 
tuously at a separate hotel, Hsilieh kept the robe and 
girdle as well as the other presents, but declined the tlsli-bag, 
excusing himself thus: ^^In our native country we do not 
wear this, and I dare not keep such a new and rare gift.” 
The Emperor approved and consented. He a|:>poiiited IViii 
Lin to proceed on a mission of reply and congratulation. 

They also askeil to be allowed to barter boiijes at C]iTliling'';iOh and to have 
aE exchaHgo mart estabiisbed at Kaasimgliug. The minister P’ei Kiiaagt’iDg 
reported “ Kansnng is an important defence to China ; let it be rniher Olrihiing.’’ 

At OliThling both nations erected boundary monuments, 
and made a covenant never to encroach beyond. 

At the same time the T’ufaa envoy memorialized ; The 
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Princess begs for a copy of tbe Mao Shih, Liohi, Tsocbuan 
and W^nhsiiari/’ aiid a decree was issued, ordering the officers 
in charge to write and give them. Yii Hsiulieh presented this 
memorial of remonstrance : Your servant has heard that 
the barbarians are plunderers of the sfcate. The classics and 
records contain the statutes of the state. The inborn nature 
of the barbarians must not be left unchecked. The statutes 
Gontam constant laws, and ought not to be given away. The 
Ohuan says, 'The barbarians are not plotting against and 
troubling China, therefore it is necessary to curb their wicked 
hearts, and if they be guarded against, there will be no cause 
for sorrow.’ Formerly, when the Tungp’ing Wang came to 
court and asked for the Shihchi and the works of the philo* 
sophers, the Emperor of the Han dynasty refused to give 
them, because in the Shihchi there was much war strategy, 
and in the philosophers’ works passages inculcating deceitful 
stratagems. Although this prince was a cherished relative 
of the Han, yet the Emperor was unwilling to give him hooks 
on war. Ifow these western barbarians are plunderers and 
enemies of the state, and far less ought they to be given the 
classics and statutes. Moreover, your servant has heard that 
the T’ufan are naturally endowed with energy and perse- 
verance, that they are intelligent and sharp, and untiring in 
their love for stud}?-. By reading these books they will 
certainly acquire a knowledge of war. When versed in the 
Odes they will know the use of armies of defence; by study 
of the Rites they will know the times of disbanding and 
enlisting troops; the Records will teach them that in war 
there are measures of deceit and treachery; while by the 
Essays they will learn about letters of reprimand in mutual 
intercourse. What is the advantage of giving weapons to 
plunderers, and of bestowing provisions on robbers ? Your 
servant has heard that when Lu had the Rites of Chou, Ch’i 
did not take up arms against them, and that when Wu had 
learnt the use of chariots in war, Oh’u was utterly defeated ; 
the one from its keeping the statutes was an honoured state, 
the other from giving up an art lost its territory : these may 
be instanced as models. Moreover, the princess, after having 
TOL. XII.— [new seeies.] 32 ^ 
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been given in marriage, and followed her biisband far away 
to a foreign coimtiy, ought to follow the barbarian ceremonial. 
She asks on the contrary for valuable books, and it is the idea 
of your stupid servant that this is not the request of the 
princess herself^ but suggested by some refugee who has fled 
to the north and is living among them. Should your Majesty 
think that it would lead to a loss of good relations with the 
Fan to break the faith ' already pledged, then there is no 
resource ; but I beg that the Chhmch’iu be excluded, when the 
virtue of the Chou w^as wmak and the vassal princes waxed 
strong, when each one adopted rites and music, and fought 
against the other. From this cause falsehood prevailed and 
deceitful measures originated, so that there are instances of 
subjects giving orders to the sovereign, and individuals arro- 
gating to themselves the command of the princes. If this 
hook he given, the state will be endangered. The Records 
mj that Ytilisi asked for the Ch’uhsuan and Phinying, where- 
upon Confucius said : ^ Better give many cities, for these are 
celebrated things, and must not be ceded to any one.’ The 
barbarians are covetous and rapacious, value property and 
disregard territorjq and they can be presented w’itli silks and 
abundance of jade and money, but why need one obey their 
behest and increase their knowledge ? Your servant is the 
unworthy occupant of a post whose duties are the care of 
important records, and is deepl\" pained that the classics 
should be thrown away on barbarians. Under pain of death 
lie presents this memorial for the careful consideration of your 
Majesty.” The memorial was disregarded 

In the 21st year (733), a decree sent the President of the 
Board of Works, Li Sung, 'on a friendly mission to T’ufan. 
Whenever the T’ang envoys entered their borders, there were 
marshalled on the spot several lines of mailed warriors and 
mounted soldiers, to show the power of their arms. 

In the 22nd year (734) the general Li Chhiaii was sent to 
erect a stone monument at Ch’ihling, to mark the T’ufan' ' 
frontier line. 

The T’afan seat a mission of thanks, and said : “The Thing and T^nfan are 
hoth gi-eat nations, and hare now determined to make a treaty of lasting peace. 
Fearing lest the frontier officers should he disorderly, we propose that messenger 
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be sent from, both sides to make theni clearly tmderstand this fact.’^ The 
Emperor appointed officers, the T’ufan sent MangpucMh. A proclamation was 
distributed to all the cities of Chiennan and Hohsi to this effect: '‘The two 
nations are at peace, and there must be no plnndering nor oppression.” They 
then sent Hsinopnhai, who brought tribute, as well as valuable presents for distri- 
bution among the high officers. 

In the 24th year (736), in the first month, the Tafan sent 
a mission with tribute of the productions of their country, 
including several hundred gold and silver vessels and precious 
ornaments, all of wonderful and strange form and make. 
The Emperor ordered them to he exhibited outside one of 
the palace gates for the inspection of the officers. The same 
year the T’ufan attacked on the west Pulu (Balti), which sent 
envoys to the Emperor with the news of their peril. The 
Emperor sent a despatch to the T’ufan to order them to put 
down their arms, but the T’ufan paid no attention to the 
command. They then attacked and conquered the Pulu state, 
and the Emperor was very angry. 

At this time Ts’ui Hsiyi was governor-general of Hohsi. 
When Liangchou was garrisoned with troops, the T’ufan 
made a palisade of trees on the Chinese frontier, and stationed 
guards along it. Hsiyi said to the T’ufan general Oh’ilihsu : 
“ The two nations are at peace, what necessity is there for 
guards, preventing the men cultivating the soil? I propose 
that all be disbanded, for us to be united as one family. Is 
not this good policy?” Oh’ilihsu replied : The governor 
is honourable and sincere, and his word is to be trusted, but 
I fear that his government is not so entirely to be relied on, 
and if one out of ten thousand be hostile and catch us unpre- 
pared, we shall repent to no purpose.” Hsiyi strongly urged 
his proposition, and sent soldiers, who made a sworn covenant 
with Ch’ilihsii and his people, sacrificing white dogs. Both 
then removed their guards, and the T’ufan herds were sent 
out to pasture throughout the country. Soon after Hsiyi sent 
Sun Hui to court to report the affair. Hui, wishing to gain 
praise for himself, memorialized : “ The T’ufan are unpre- 
pared, and if we send troops to surprise them we shall be 
victorious.” The Emperor sent Chao Huitsung to return 
with all speed with Sun Hui to see what was best to do. 
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When Hiiitsnng and his party arrived at Liangchou, they 
forged a decree, ordering Hsiyi to attach them by surprise. 
Hsiyi had no course but to obey.' He inflicted a, great defeat 
on the T'ufan on the banks of the Ch'inghai,. killing and 
capturing large' numbers, Ch’ilihs'ii saved his life by flight. 
Hiiitsnng and, Sim Hni were both • re'warded with valuable 
presents. The T^ufan, on account of this, again stopped 
sending tribute. . . Hsiyi, on account of this breach of fiflth, 
was discontented with the war, and was imsuecessful,. .and he 
was soon after transferred to be governor of Honan. Having 
anived at the capital, he and Chao Huitsung both saw the 
spectre of a white clog, and died one after tlie other. Sun 
Hui was punished by execution, A decree appointed the 
governor of Chhchou, Hsiao Lin, to take command at Liang* 
chou, and to be govern or- general of llolisi in place of Hsiyi; 
the governor of Sanchou, Tu ITsiwaug, to be governor- general 
of Lmigyu; the governor of Yicljou, ^Yang Hao, to be 
governor-general of Chiennan ; aJl three to go by separate 
roads to attack the Thifan. The destruction of the boundary 
monument was also ordered. 

In the 20th year (738), the 4th moritli, Tu Ilsiwang led an 
army to besiege the Thifun new city, and took it, and 
established there the Weiwuehiin, sending 1000 soldiers to 
garrison it. In the 7th month, lie again despatched troops 
from Shanchou, wdiich captured the Thifan bridge, and the 
city of Yenclduan to the left (east) of the (Yellow^') river. 
The Thifaii sent 30,Oi3O warriors to tlglit with the imperial 
troops, which Hsiwang attacked and routed. He then 
established at the city the Chenhsichiln. 31etniwhile, Wang 
Hao also led the Chiennan soldiers and militia to besiege 
Anjungch’'^ng’(40). He first built two walled cities to the 
right and left of Anjung, as places of attack and defence, 
while he encamped troops beneath the P'engp^oling, and 
gathered all the stores and provisions of t!ic province for 
their use. In the 9th month, the Thifaii brought all their 
strength to the relief of the city. The im|jc?rial army was 
totally defeated, and the two new cities both lost to the 
enemy. IJao barely escaped with Iiis life, while tens of 
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thousands of oiScers and soldiers, as well as the army 
stores, provisions, and weapons, were all captured by the 
enemy. Hao was punished by being degraded to be governor 
of K^uocho. When he first began the war, he squandered on 
his son money and silks by the myriad, and without authority 
gave him purple robes, etc., on which were expended several 
myriads, for which he was degraded to a still lower post in 
Tuanehou, where he died. 

In the 27th year (73?^), the 7th month, the T'ufan again 
attacked the garrisons of Paits'ao and AnjSn, and a decree 
ordered troops to be sent from the garrisons of Lint’ao and 
Sofang to their succour. The T'ufan had encamped troops 
on the road, so as to block the road from Lint^ao, which were 
attacked and driven away. 

After the defeat of Wang Hao, the governor of Huachou, 
Ghang Yu, was appointed governor of Yichou, and com** 
mander-in-chief in Chiennan, with Ohangch’in Chienchhung 
as deputy. Yu was a civilian, and ignorant of war, so that 
Ghienchhung took sole command of the army. The latter 
soon memorialized to recommend strongly the siege and 
capture of Anjiing. The Emperor was delighted, removed 
Ghang Yu to a post in the capital, and promoted Ohiench'iung 
to be governor-general of the province. He also personally 
drew plans for the capture of the city. 

In the spring of the 28th year (740), Ghiench'iung 
entered into secret relations with Tsaituchu and other T^ufans 
within the city, who induced the citizens to return to their 
allegiance, and to admit the imperial troops into the city. 
He slew all the T^ufan generals and warriors, and sent troops 
to gaiTison it. The Emperor, when he heard the news, was 
much pleased. The high officers memorialized : In our 

humble opinion, this city of the T'ufan, being placed in a 
commanding situation, they have trusted in its strength, and 
been able to steal into our borders, which for years they have 
harassed like a nest of ants, so that even with armies of 
millions we have gained no success. Your majesty himself 
devised a secret plan, and, without recourse to arms, sent 
Li Ssuohing to proclaim it to the Oh^iang tribes, and all were 
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grateful for your favour, so that they changed their designs, 
and only plotted to prey on each other* Your divine policy, 
is unfathomahle, your wise measures incomprehensible*; ..For' 
■years they had braved punishment, and now have been swept, 
away in a single da}?". Tour servants again memorialize 
to-day that your Majesty may simply say : ^ Look ■ at the 
barbarians of the four quarters, in a short time they will be 
one by one uprooted and destroyed.^ The virtuous words 
once vouchsafed, there is immediately reported a victory over 
the barbarians, so that your Majesty is seen to he equal to 
heaven in holiness ; the answer comes as quickly as the 
sound of a musical stone when struck; from ancient times 
to the present its like has not been seem We pray you to 
proclaim it to all the officers, so that it may be recorded in 
the annals.’^ The imperial pencil replied : Into this city, 
in the period Yifeng (676-678), the Chhang led the Thifan, 
who garrisoned it strongly. Yearh" and monthly for a long 
time, it had been constantly besieged, but the situation is so 
impregnable that all our efibrts were fruitless, and the court 
all decided that it was not to be conquered. But w^e, relying 
on the ignorance of the small Fan, resolved to carry through 
the affair, and devised a skilful plan by wdiich it has been 
completed. We have gained the heart of these barbarians, 
and recovered our fortified city, so that realh" there is ample 
cause for rejoic^ng/^ 

In the 10 til month of the same year the T’ufan led another 
army to assault the city of Anjung, 

The water springs were exhausted, when the roeks opened and springs gushed 
oiite The brigands iVigliteiied retreated, 

as well as Weichou. Changchfiu Chiench’iung sent one of 
his generals at the head of an army against them, and also 
despatched valiant horsemen from .Kuanchimg to the 
succour. The weather was extremely cold, and the rebels 
after a long time drew off their troops and retreated of their 
own accord. A decree was issued to change the name of the 
city to Phngjung. 

In the spring of the 29th year (741) the Princess of 
Chinch’^ng died, and a, mission from Thifan came to bring 
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the news of her death. They also asked for peace, which 
the Emperor refused. It w^as not till some months after the 
arrival of the missions that the mourning ceremonies for the 
princess were performed outside one of the palace gates, the 
court being closed for three days. 

In the 6tih month a T’ufan army of 400,000 men assaulted 
the fortified town of Ch’engf^ng, advanced to the Ch'angning 
bridge on the west of the garrison of Hoyuan and to the 
peak of Himyai in Anjen. The cavalry general, Tsang 
Hsiyeh, with an army of 5,000, attacked and defeated them. 
In the 12th month the T’ufan again invaded the city of 
Shihp’n, which the governor-general failed to defend, and 
the Emperor Yuantsung was still more angry. 

In the beginning of the period T^ienpao, Huangfu 
Weiming and Wang Chungssu were appointed governors- 
general of Lungyu, but both were unable to conquer. 

In the 1st year of T’ienpao (74-2), the governor-general of Lungyu, Huangfu 
Weiming, destroyed the enemy’s garrison of Taling, fought at Ch’inghai and 
defeated Maugpuchih, cutting off 30,000 heads. The next year he destroyed the 
city of Hungehi, and fought at Shihp’u, T^^here he was unsuccessful, his 
lieutenant-general being killed. The following year he defeated the enemy, and 
sent captives to the capital. 

In the 7th year (748) Koshu Han was appointed governor* 
general of Lungyu. He attacked and recovered the city of 
Shihpki, the name of wdiich was changed to Shenwuchiin, 
and captured their minister of state, Wulunyenkuo. 

In the 10th year (7ol) the governor-general of Anhsi, Kao Hsienchih, 
captured a great chief, and sent him to the Emperor. At this time the T’ufan 
and the Man chief, Iiolofeng(41), with united forces attacked Liman. The 
governor-general of Chiennan, Yang Kuochung, sent a traitorous and false 
despateli, saving that he had defeated a Man army of 60,000 men at Yunnan, 
and recovered tliree ancient cities, including Hungchou, at the same time 
presenting captives. Koshu Han took the cities of Hungehi and Tamomen, and 
recovered all the ancient tenitory of Chiuch’ii, which he divided into chiin and 
hsien, finishing in the 12th year of T’ienpao (753), when he had established 
Sheintse chiin on the west of Lint’ao, Jaohochun on the west of Chishib, and 
'Wanbsiuchiin to complete Hoehii. 

In the I4tli year (755), Hsinolo, the son of the ruler of the Sup’i(42), a 
Gh’iang people, submitted, and was appointed Prince of Huaiyi, and given the 
imperial surname of Li. 

In the 14th. year (765), the tsanp’u Ch’ilisulungliehtsan 
died. The ministers of state appointed his son, Sohsilung- 
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lielitsan, sovereign, with the same title of tsanp’u. They 
sent a mission to renew friendship. Yuantsurig despatched 
the iieiiteiiaiit-goveroor of the capital, Ts’ui Kuangyuan, 
with special credentials, and an imperial letter of appoint- 
ment, to condole and sacrifice. When he returned, the rebel, 
An Lushan,. had surreptitiously taken possession of Loyang, 
and.Koshu Han was ordered to encamp with all the troops 
.and, militia of Ho and Lung at the T'ungkuan pass. 

In .ancient' times the Chhn (b.c. 221-201), to the, west of 
the .Lungshan (43), founded .the- Lunghsidiiiii. The Han, to„^: 
keep in/check, the Hsiungnii, established, to the right (w^est) ,.; 
of the (Yellow) river, the chii,n of Kutsa-iig, Changyeh,,'.-' 
Chiuclihian, and Yiwni, stationed beyond the desert (of Gobi) 
a governor-general with rule over the western peo,ple, and 
divided Lunghsi into the chiui of Chinch^eng and Hsiphng, 
which were occupied jointly by Ti and Olihang tribes. 
During the troubles at the close of each dynasty, if these 
countries were not held by strong rulers, they were lost to 
the barbarians, and so on for some thousand years. In the 
beginning of the period Wute (618-626), Ilsieh Jenkao 
acquired the territoiy of Lungshang as far as the river, and 
after the capture of Li Kuei possessed all the country of 
Liangchou stretching to beyond the desert. In the period 
Chenkuan (627-649), Li Ching defeated the Thikuhim, Hou 
Gliimchi subdued Eaocb^ang, and Ashilma Slie'rh opened up 
the western countries, and founded the four ehen, and all 
that the sovereigns of old could not subdue became subjects 
of the empire, so that the territories of the CiiTn and Han 
w-ere not equal to those of our dynasty. Tliereupon, annual 
levies were made on the able-bodied men to the east of the 
mountains to be sent on garrison duty, and tiie silk w^as all 
converted into army stores. Military colonies were established 
to provide grain, and government herds to supply sheep and 
horses. Large garrisons of 10,000, and small garrisons of 
1,000 men, guarded the watch-towers, and patrolled in a line 
of 10,000 li to keep away the hostile CliTang, A governor- 
general of Lungyu was 'Stationed at Shanehou, a governor- 
general of Hohsi at Liangchou, and a governor-general of 
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Anhsi at Peit'ing, while in Kuannui the governor-general of 
Sofang was stationed at Lingchou, and there was also at 
Shonlisiangch’eng a viceroy established to defend it against 
the Fan. 

When the Thingknan was lost, and Ho and Lo cut off by 
troops, all the soldiers stationed in Ho, Lung, and Sofang, 
ivere recalled to settle the difficulties of the state, to 
accompany the Emperor in his flight. Thus, at this time, 
all the old camps and border cities were left ungarrisoned, 
and from the period Ghienyuan (758-759), the T’ufan, taking 
advantage of our difficulties, daily encroached on the borders, 
and the citizens were either carried off and massacred or 
wandered about to die in ditches, till, after the lapse of some 
years, all the country to the west of Fenghsiang and to the 
north of Pinchou belonged to the Fan barbarians, and several 
tens of chou were lost. 

In the 1st year of the reign of Sutsung (766), in the first 
month, on the cyclical day chia ch’^n, a T^ufan mission 
arrived at court to ask for peace. The Emperor ordered the 
ministers of state, Kuo Tzuyi(44), Hsiao Hua, and P’ei 
Tsunch'ing, to entertain them at a banquet, and to proceed 
to tbe Kuangtsessu, to conclude a sworn treaty, sacrificing 
the three victims, and smearing the lips with the blood (45). 
It has never been customary to conduct affairs in a Buddhist 
temple, and we propose on the morrow to be allowed to go 
to the Hunglussu(46), to smear blood in accordance' with the 
rites of the Fan barbarians. This was allowed. 

In the 1st year of Paoying (762), the 6th month, the 
T’ufaii sent two envoys, Cliufan and Manghh, with tribute of 
tbe products of their country, to the Emperor. He received 
them in one of the palaces, and rewarded each according to 
his rank with presents. The western mountains of Ohiennan, 
which bordered on the T^ufan Ti ChTang, had been from the 
period Wut^ (618-627) divided into chou and hsien, and 
garrisoned. It is the Tsolu of the Han dynasty. From the 
epoch Ghienyuan this also was lost to the T^ufan. 

In the 2nd year of Paoying (763), the 3rd month, the 
Emperor despatched two officers, Li Chihfang and Ts’ui Lun, 
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on a mission to T'afan, but as soon as they reached the 
frontier they were detained, ' ■ ' 

In the 1st year of Kuangt^ (763), the 9th month, the 
T’ufan attacked and took Ohingchou, the governor of which, 
Kao Hui, surrendered to them. In the lOtli month they 
invaded Pinchou, and took Fengt’ienhuen. Kuo Tzuyi was 
sent to the west to oppose the 'Fufan, but an army of over 
200,000 Thikiihiin and Tanghsiang had penetrated from 
Lungkiiang to the east, and Kuo T^silyi led back his troops. 

. The imperial chariot was driven to Shaiigchou and the capital 
left unguarded. ^The. traitor general, Kao Hui, led the 
T^afan into the imperial capital, and in concert with the 
T\i.faii generalissimo, Machungying, set up the son' of the 
late P,rin,ce of Pin, Ch’enghimg, the Prince of Kiiangwu, as 
Empero.r, who chose Tashe as the title of his reign, and 
appointed the various officers of state, 

Kuo Tzuyi led his troops southwards to defend Shangchou. 
The Thfan, after occupjdng the city fifteen days, retired, 
and the imperial army recovered the capital, Kuo Tzuyi 
being appointed governor. When the Einperor first went to 
the east the officers with their families all fled southwards to 
Ching and Hsiang, or went into the mountains to hide, and 
the soldiers of the imperial armies broke up into armed bands 
infesting and blocking all the country. Kuo Tzuyi, at the 
head of some hundreds of his immediate followers, w^ith his 
wives, children, and slaves, went south into the Kiuhsinku, 
taking some hundreds of camels, horses, carts, and oxen. 
Tzuyi remained there, not knowing wdiich W'u}- to turn, till 
the officers, Wang Yench’ang and Li E, came, and said to 
him : Your Excellency occupies the post of commander-in- 
ehief. The sovereign is toiling outside in the dust, the 
affairs of the state have come to such a pass, and the power 
of the T^ufan is daily increasing, and you ought not to he 
seeking rest in the mountains. Wliy not go south to 
Shangchou, and gradually make your way to the imperial 
camp Tzijyi immediately consented, Yenchh-ing added : 

Should the T^ufan find out that your Excellency has gone 
south, they will detach soldiers to cut you off, so that to go 
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by tbe main road would court disaster, and you had better 
select the Yiisiiaii road to travel by, as they would never 
guess it/' Tzilyi again agreed. The two officers both 
accompanied him. His body of some thousand men, on 
account of the narrowness of the mountain road, stretched 
in a line of a hundred li, and made such slow progress 
that the other two, fearing pursuit in a narrow path where 
the van could not help the rear, went to Taohuik'ou by a 
different way. They crossed difficult torrents, climbed 
mountain passes, and finally reached Shangcliou. 

Before their arrival the general of the six armies, Chang 
Ohihch'ieh, with some hundreds of his own standard, had fled 
from the city to Shangcliou, and they had plundered the 
officers of the court and scholars, who were trying to escape, 
as well as robbed the inhabitants of money, property, saddles, 
and horses; and this had been going on for days. They 
remonstrated with the general, saying : “ You have the post 
of general of the imperial army, yet when your troops were 
defeated, you did not march to the imperial residence, but 
allowed your subordinates to plunder. Is this the part of a 
loyal subject? Yow that his Excellency Kuo, the com- 
mander-in-chief, is trying to reach Lonan, let the general 
restore the discipline of his soldiers and promise them 
punishment or reward, and beg his Excellency to take 
command, to plan the recovery of Oh'angan. This wmuld 
redound to the fame of the general." Ghihch'ieh gladly con- 
sented. The other generals hastened to place themselves 
under the ordei'S of Kuo Tzuyi, as soon as he reached 
Shangchoii. 

"When the T'ufan were about to enter tbe capital, a former 
high official, Ying Ohungch'ing, escaped the danger, leaving 
his saddle, horse, and robes in the hands of the robbers. 
Chungch'ing, when he reached Lant’ien, gathered together 
scattered troops, and brave recruits, till he had over a 
hundred followers, and defended Lant'ien on the south 
against the T'ufan. His army gradually increased till it 
mounted up to over a. thousand. When Tzilyi reached 
Shangchou, he knew nothing of this affair of Chungch'ing. 
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He eBlisted men to enquire into the strength of the rebels. 
The general, Ghangsnn Oh’iianhsii, Toluiiteered, and was sent 
with a company of 200 horsemen ; Ti Wuehh was appointed 
governor of the capital to assist in the recovery of Chhngan. 
As soon as Gh’iianhsu reached Hankungtui, in the daytiine 
he beat drums, and spread abroad flags and banners, and in 
the night lit many fires, to deceive the Thifan. When he 
heard of the existence of the imperial troops, his energies 
were redoubled, and opened up mutual communication, 
and sent- to inform Tzuyi-of their .strength. Chungching, 
with over 200 horsemen, made a detour and crossed the 
Gli^ansiiui. The T^ufan, alarmed, questioned the people, who, 
in order to deceive them, replied : ‘^His Excellency Euo 
is leading an army from Shangchou, with the project of 
retaking Ch’angan, a large army the number of which we 
know not/’ The rebels, believing in the truth of this, 
withdrew their army and retired, a remnant being left in the 
city. The general Wang Fu led his troops from the 
hunting- park into the city with drums beating and loud 
shouts, and Chungch’ing’s force also entered. The T’ufan 
all fled aw^aj", and the imperial capital w^as recovered. Kuo 
Tjzuyi took advantage of the opportunity, and entered 
Ch’angan wdth beat of drum, so that men’s minds were 
at rest. 

The T’ufan retreated to Fenghsiang, wdiere the governor- 
general shut the gates against them. They besieged it for 
some days, till the governor-geneml of Chenhsi, Ma Lin, led 
over 1000 valiant horsemen from Ilolisi to relieve Yang 
Chihlieh, and conducted his troops into the city. On the 
morrow at dawm he rode fully armed straight into the midst 
of the rebel army, supported on either side by some hundred 
of his horsemen. Lin fought desperate^, with loud shouts, 
and the enemy fell down, unable to withstand him; they 
were defeated, and retired. On the next day the rebel army, 
boasting of the valour of their braves, came up again to the 
walls to provoke a battle. Lin,. .put on ,his amour, and let, 
down the hanging gate, whereupon they drew back, and all 
retreated, saying: *‘This general has no fear of death, ^ there 
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is no resisting him, let us withdraw.” They returned to 
their quarters in the lands of Yuan, Hni, Oh’Sng, and Wei. 

In the 12th month the Emperor returned to his capital. 

Tills year they inyaded on the south Sungchou, Weichou, and Paochou, and 
the cit}’’ of Hsingiimg in Yunshan. 

In the 2nd year (763), the 5th month, they released Li 
Ohihfang, who returned. In the 9fch month, the traitor 
general, P’ukii Huaiea(47), Prince of Taning, despatched 
from Lingwu his confederates, Fan Ohiclieng and Jen Fu, 
to lead the armies of the T’ufan and T’ulaxhim to attach 
the imperial residence. In the 10th month, Huai^n^s army 
reached Pinchou and offered battle. The governor-general, 
Pai Hsiaote, defended the city against them, and blunted the 
edge of their power. The rebel army next approached 
FengtHenhsien, and encamped twenty li to the west of the 
city. Kuo Tzilyi was encamped at Fengt’ien, hut kept his 
army in garrison, and would not fight. A general from 
thirty li to the west of Pinchou despatched 250 swift 
horsemen and 50 foot-soldiers to destroy the camp of 
Hiiaien ; they defeated an army of 5000, cut off several 
thousand heads and took 85 prisoners, including four chief 
generals, as well as 500 horses. In the 11th month, Huai^n 
led the T’ufan army back. 

In the 2nd year of Kuangte (764), the governor-general 
of Hohsi, Yang Chihlieh, was besieged in Liangchou, and 
defended the city several years, but it was isolated with no 
help ; he escaped alive, and fled westwards to Kanchou, and 
Liangchou was also lost to the enemy. 

In the 1st year of Yungt'ai (765), the 3rd month, the 
Thffaii asked for peace. The ministers of state, Yuan Tsai 
and Til Hungchien, were sent to the HsingPangssu, to make a 
sworn covenant with them, and the ceremony was performed. 

In the autumn, the 9th month, P’uku Huai^n enticed the 
Tbafan and Huiho to attack on the south the imperial resi- 
dence. The T^ufan generals, Shangchiehhsitsanmo, Shaiig- 
hsitungtsan, Shangyehhsi, and Machungying, at the head of 
an army of 200,000 men, came to the borders of Fengt'ien. 
The governor- general of Pinchou was unable to withstand 
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them, and' the capital was strictly giiarcled. The generals of 
Sofang had pre?ionsly encamped their troops at Fengt’iea to 
xesist them. A. decree recalled the assistant eomrnancler-in- 
chief, Eno Tzuyi, from Hochungfo, to lead liis forces with all 
speed to the rescue, and he encamped at Chingj^ang. The 
other generals all encamped their troops to garrison "vital 
positions. ■ 

When the Thifan first pitched their tents at Fengthen the 
.general Hun Jihchin rode alone into their midst, followed 
closely by 200 Taliant horsemen, and surprised their camp, 
shooting' and spearing' right and left till the rebels fled in 
■alarm, and none escaped the point of the .arrow. Jihchin 
seized a Fan general, and galloped back with him. During 
the struggles of this gene.ral he lost his quiver, but not one 
of his men was wounded by spear or arrow. When the army 
saw this, their bravery was redoubled. 

On the morrow the whole T’ufan force besieged him. 
Jihchin ordered stones to be projected from the carriage- 
engines, and made ready the bows and crossbows, killing 
and wounding heaps of the enemy, and after some days they 
collected their troops and returned to camp. Soon after 
Jihchin attacked the rebel camp in the night below Liang- 
mush^n, and killed over a thousand, captured 500 prisoners, 
with camels, horses, stores, and weapons. He sent to the 
Emperor an open despatch with the news of his victory. He 
then encamped at Maweitien in Feiigthen, and between the 
19th and 25th day of the same month fought more than two 
hundred engagements, in which he defeated 100,000 of the 
Thifan, cut off 5,000 heads, and took 160 prisoners, 1,242 
horses, 115 camels, with stores, weapons, umbrellas, in all 
some 30,000 articles. 

The Emperor next decided himself to take command, 
requisitioned the horses of the court officials, and established 
recruiting stations in the capital. The capital was in great 
alarm, and the citizens all deserted their houses, the large 
gates being pierced with holes for exit. The court officials 
also trembled with fear, and eight or nine tenths of their 
families went into hiding, in spite of prohibitory decrees. 
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The governor-general, Ma Lin, fell in with some 400 
T’ufan scouts riding over the eastern plains of Wukung, and 
despatched a body of 50 against them, who killed them all 
without leaving one alive. 

Eain fell on the 17tli day, and did not stop till the evening 
of the 25th ; it was considered to be aid from heaven. The 
T’ufan moved their camp to Lich’uanhsien, north of the 
Chiutsungshan, attacking and plundering Lich^uan. They 
then retreated to the north of Yungshou, where they met the 
army of the Huiho, and returned to plunder Fengthen. The 
T’ufan again came to Maweitien, where they burnt the 
dwellings of the inhabitants and then retreated. The traitor 
J^n Fu, with over 5000 men, attacked Paishuihsien, and 
sacked T’ungchou. 

From the year before, when the T^ufan attacked the 
imperial residence, and afterwards, when their troops were en- 
camped at the Chungweich’iao and Shufengch^eng, till now, 
their attacks continued. As soon as they heard of the death 
of Huaien, his troops rebelled, quarrelled among themselves, 
and fled. The two nations, suspicious and divided, disputed 
for supremacj^ and camped in separate places. The Huiho 
were angry, and the T^ufan roamed to Yaoti, Three 
thousand mounted Huiho came to Chingyang to give in their 
allegiance, and oifered to aid in an attack on the T'ufan ; 
and Kuo Tzuyi accepted their offer. Thereupon the Prince 
Pai Yuankuang united his forces with the Huiho, and in 
Chingyang, fifty li east of Lingt’aihsien, they attacked and 
defeated the T’ufan, killing and taking prisoners, and 
capturing camels, horses, oxen and sheep in large numbers. 
P'uku Mingch’^n surrendered. The Emperor gave up the 
project of a personal expedition, the capital was released from 
its state of siege, and the ministers and officials presented 
memorials of congratulation. 

In the 2nd year of YungPai (766), the 2nd month, the 
Emperor appointed Yang Chi to conclude a new peace with the 
T'ufaii. In the 4th month the T'ufan sent the chief Lunhsi- 
tsang, accompanied by over a hundred men, to go with Ohi 
to court and offer thanks for the renewal of good relations. 
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In tlie 2nd year of Tali (767) they invaded Lingeliou, 
“V^diere, in the 10th month, 20,000 T'ufan were defeated, 500 
made prisoners, and 1500 horses taken. In the llth month 
the envoy Hsieh Ghingsien returned from a mission to 
Thifan, and the chief Lunhsiling accompanied him to court. 
Chinghsien memorialized that the tsanphi asked for Feng- 
linkiian to be made the boundary. Shortly after they sent 
another envoy, Liihsi, with fifteen men, to court. 

In the 3rcl year (768), the 8th month, 100,000 TuTan 
invaded Lingwii, and their great general Shangtsanmo in- 
vaded Pinchou. 

Bt::iore tins tiniB Sliaiiglisieluoli, from fae period raoymg% liad several times 
invrided rlie borders, and ^vhen, havings acquired great lame, lie retired from old 
age, lie was replaced by Shatigtsanmo us g’overnor-geiiex’al of the east, with rule 
Cfver the provinces of Ho and Lung. 

The governor-general of Pinning, Ma Lin, defeated an 
army of over 20,000, and presented the prisoners taken to 
the Emperor. In the 9tli month they invaded Lingchou, 
where the Sofang cavalry general, Pai Yiiankuang, defeated 
them, and soon after again defeated them, capturing several 
thousand sheep and horses. ' The Kuannui assistant com- 
mander-in-chief, Euo Tziiyi, defeated an army of 60,000 
Thifaii in Lingwu. In the 12th month, on account of the 
Fan invasions and yearly plunder of the western borders, the 
garrisons were reinforced, and Ma Lin w^as moved to defend 
Ghingchou with the appointment of governor-general of 
Chingyuan. In Chiennan, at Ilsichhian, there was another 
defeat of 10,000 T^ufan. 

In the 5th year (770), the 5th month, the five chon An, 
Hsi, T^o, Ching, and Kung, were moved to vital positions 
in the mountains to resist the Thifan. 

In the autumn of the 8th year (773) 60,000 Thifaa horse- 
men invaded Lingwu, trampled down our corn and retired. 
In the 10th month they invaded Ghingchou and Pinchou. 
Kuo Tzilyi sent the general of the van, Ilun Hsien, who 
engaged the rebels at Yilu, but our army was unsuccessful, 
Shih Chi was killed, with ■ two other lieutenant-generals, and 
more than a thousand of the inhabitants of the country were 
driven off. The same night Hnn Hsien, having collected 
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togetlier the scattered soldiers, invaded the eiiemj^’s camp, 
while Ma Lin at the same time fell upon the baggage-train, 
slaughtering several thousands, and the rebels wei^e dispersed. 
Kuo Tzilyi totally defeated a T'ufan army of 100,000 men. 

When the Thifan. first attacked our Pinchou territory, Ma 
Lin, with some 2,000 valiant warriors, made a secret night 
foray on the rebel camp, and shot a rebel leopard-sldn 
general in the eye ; the rebels supporting him broke out into 
loud cries of lamentation, and the whole camp was evacuated, 
Ma Lin thereby recovered over 200 of the brave troops of 
Sofang, and 700 of the common people, as well as several 
hundreds of camels and horses. 

In the 9th year (774), the 4th month, on account of the 
TMfan invasions and troubles, the frontier guards were 
reinforced, and the Emperor issued a decree: “We hereby 
command Tzilyi with 50,000 foot and horse of Shangchtin, 
Peiti, Ssusai, Wuyiian, YichM, Chihu, and Hsienpi, to take 
up a strong position in Hsunyi, and reinforce the old troops : 
Paoyii with 30,000 men from Kaotu in Chin and Shangtang 
in Han, the loyal natives of Hohuang, and the young men of 
Ghhenlung, to form a line on the high ground, in a con- 
tinuous series of camps : Ma Lin, with 30,000 men of Hsiyii 
Ch’ient’ing and Chiishih Houpu, with the warriors of 
Kuangwu and the levies of Hsiachi, to encamp at Yuanchou, 
a strong reserve for the great army : Chungch’eng, with 
20,000 men of the trained bands of Wulo, and the brave 
army of Yuti, to go from Ghfiyang to the north : and 
Hsijang, with the trained bands of the capital, and the sons of 
the brave men of the imperial armies, to go from Weishang 
to the west. Let a united army of 40,000 men from Pien, 
Sung, Tzu, Chfing, Ho, Yang, Yu, and Chi, he divided and 
marshalled in the front and rear, and 60,000 from Wei, 
Ch'eng, Te, Chao, Yi, and Yung, he massed to the left and 
right. We will, in our palace, take command of the guards, 
and ourselves issue orders to the generals. We give 
thousands of ounces of gold for expenses, and bestow the 
horses of the imperial stud. For the armour and weapons, 
army equipment and frontier stores, the officials in charge of 
VOL. xn . — [new series.] 23 
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eacli will careful^ provide everytMng, , We will give to you 
generals and ministers, officers both civil and military, of 
ability and energy* The victory of an : army . depends on 
union, and good fighters do not wait to be niarshaHed. Each 
one must guard his own frontier, camping on and defending 
the important posts, and the smoke-towers must be lighted, ■ 
the front and rear answering each other.. ■ Should they 
repent of their misdeeds, there will be no need for troubling 
the people ; but if still contumacious we must ourselves punish 
them, and they will afterwards ask to surrender to the 
empire. For the orders of the various armies and plans of 
invasion and conquest, fiirtlier commands will be issued/^ 

In the 11th 3’ear (776), the 1st month, the governor- 
general of Gliiennan, Ts’iii King, inflicted a great defeat on 
four Thifaix governors, with T'uchiicdi, T'liliiin, Ti, Man, 
Glihang and Taiighsiang, an allied army of over 200,000 
men, cutting off 10,000 heads, taking alive the commander of 
the forces of Laeli’eng and 1,350 prisoners, who were pre- 
sented at the gate of the palace, and oxen, sheep, war stores, 
material and weapons more than could be counted. 

The T’ufan, having failed in their projects, invaded Li and Ya, whereupon the 
Ohieiman troops, in union with the Nanchao, fought with and defeated them, 
capturing* the great ‘ lung ^ otiicer Inmeh’ijan. 

In the 12th year (777), the 9th month, thejmnvaded Fang- 
chou, plundered the Tanghsiang sheep and horses and retired. 
In the 11th month Tshii King took the Thiian Waiighan 
cit3^ 

The governor- general of Shannari Chang TLieiikung, fought a battle 

at Miiiidiou, where the T’ufan fled. Tsh;ii Xing dei'eated the Sanlu of the 
WYstern Hills and the soldiers of Ch’iungnan, and mt oil S.OhO 

In the 13tli year (778)? the enemy’s great chief, Macliungying, with 40,000 
horsemen, invaded the Lingchou barrier. The odicer in cliarge of the military 
colonies was di'-mi.s^ed on account of his misniimagement, IMaehiineyiiig ravaged 
Yen and Ch’ing and withdrew. 

In the J4tli year (779), the 8tli month, the Emperor 
appointed Wei Lun, with special credentials, envoy to T^ufan, 
to take with him 500 Fan captives back to tlieir country. 

In the 10th month the T’ufan, at the head of an army of 
200,000 of the Southern Man, invaded in tliree bodies, one 
into Maochou, across the Wenchhian and the Kuaiik'ou, 
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anotlier into Fuwen past Fangwei and Paipa, a third from 
Li and Yu through the Ohhunglai pass, destroying a number 
of cities in succession. Four thousand imperial troops and 
five thousand men from Yuchou were despatched, who at- 
tacked them together and greatly defeated them. 

Ill the 1st year of Chieiichung (780), the 4th month, Wei 
Lull reached his destination. During the latter part of the 
Tali period several of their missions of inquiry had been 
successively detained, and not sent back. When captives 
were taken, eunuchs were always sent in charge of them to 
take them to Chiangling, and they demanded money from 
them in addition to the expenses of their maintenance, so 
that they were distressed beyond measure. Last year, in the 
winter, when the T’lifan levied a great army and invaded the 
empire by three roads, Tetsung had but just succeeded to the 
throne. He determined to rule the four quarters with virtue, 
and collected five hundred of the chained captives, gave to 
each a suit of clothes, and sent Wei Lun to take them back 
to their country, and to conclude a treaty of peace, and also 
commanded the frontier generals to put a stop to plunder and 
invasion. 

When the T'ufan first heard of the return of these men, 
they were incredulous, but as soon as the Fan captives entered 
their borders the people were all awed with the power, and 
grateful for the grace of the Emperor. The tsanp'u, 
Ohhlitsan, addressing Wei Lun, said : 

Tile sia-naiiio oi‘ Cli'ilitsan was Hulut’i. 

I did not know of your coming, and I have three causes of 
sorrow. What am I to do ? ’’ Wei Lun replied : '' I do not 
understand what you refer to.’’ Gh’ilitsaii said: was 

ignorant of the loss the empire had sustained, and was unable 
to condole and mourn — this is the first. I knew not the day 
of the imperial funeral, and was unable to present oiferings, 
and fulfil the proper rites — this is the second. I knew not of 
the holy and wise accession of the Emperor, my father-in-law, 
and despatched armies by three parallel roads. The army of 
Lingwu, having already heard of your appointment, has 
halted. But the army of Shannan has invaded Fuwen, and 
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tlie^army of Sliii marclied past Kuank^on, and they haYe. not. 
y.et beeii' oTertaken — ^this is my third sorrow.’^ , He then sent 
enYoys^ with 'despatches and prese.nts to the. Emperor, and 
in' less, than, twenty days they returned with the, imperial 
commands. 

The commander-in-chief in Shii sent to the Emperor the 
captives which he had taken in battle, and the officers 
petitioned that they should be treated in, acco,rd'ance with the 
old f)ractiee, and sent to be slaves, but the -sovereign replied : 

Our wish .for a treaty is on record, and can our words be 
double ? He therefore bestowed on each two pieces of silk, 
and a suit of clothes, and sent them back. 

In, the 5th month, Wei Lnn was promoted, and again sent 
on a mission to T'ufan. In the winter they sent ' the chief 
minis ter,, Limchh’nmingssy, and .suite, fifty-fi,ve persons in all, 
who accompanied Wei Lun on his return, and offered pro- 
cliictions of their country. When the T’ufaii saw Lun on his 
second arrival, they were greatly rejoiced, and as soon as he 
reached his hotel entertained him with a band of music* 
After detaining him nine days, they sent him back, together 
with their chief minister, with the answer to the imperial 
command. 

In the 2nd jmar (781), the 12th month, the secretary of 
the mission to Tkifan, Ch’ang Lii, in company with a Thifan 
envoy, Liinhsinolo, came back from the Fan country. When 
Ch’ang Lu, wuth the envoy Tskii Haiiheng, first arrived at 
their hotel, the Tsanp’u ordered them to stop, and made them 
first produce the official despatch. That having been done, 
he sent this message to Hanhfmg: ^‘"The imperial despatch 
you bring says : ^The things offered as tribute have all been 
accepted, and now we bestow on our son-in-law a few presents 
for him to take when they arrive.^ Our great Fan and the 
Thing nations are allied by marriage, and how is it that we 
are treated with the rites due to a subject ? Again, you wish 
to fix the boundary to the west of Yimchou, but we propose 
that Holanshan be made the boundary. For the sworn 
ceremony we propose to follow that of the 2!id year of 
Chiiiglung (708), when the imperial despatch said: ^ When 
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tlie T’ang envoy arrives there, the son-in-law shall first con- 
clude the sworn ceremony with him; and when the Fan 
envoy arrives here, we, the father-in-law, will ourselves take 
part in the ceremony with him.’ Let, then, Hanheng send a 
messenger to report to the Emperor that he may act.” 

Lu was sent back to report, and the imperial despatch was 
accordingly altered, the words ‘ offered as tribute ’ changed 
to ‘ presented,’ ‘ bestowed ’ to ‘ given,’ and ‘ for him to take ’ 
to ‘for his acceptance,’ the following sentences being added : 
“The former minister, Tang Ten, departed from the old 
practice, and is responsible for these errors. For the fixing 
of the boundaries, and the sworn ceremony, everything is 


conceded.” , , , 

In the 3rd j’-ear (782), the 4th month, they released the 
o’enei'uls, warriors, and Euddhist monks, who had been 
carried off to the Fan country, in all 800 persons, and sent 
them back in return for the delivery of the Fan captives. 

In the 9th month, the envoy appointed to make peace 
with T’ufan, Ts’ui HanhSng, accompanied by a Fan envoy, 
Ch’iileitsan, arrived. At this time the T’ufan chief minister, 
Shanghsichieh, who was tyrannical and fond of slaughter, 
having been overthrown and beaten in Chiennan, was 
anxious to wipe away his disgrace, and unwilling to make 
peace. The second minister, Shangehiehtsan, an able and 
politic man, reported to the tsanp’u to ask him to fix the 
boundary, and to conclude a treaty, so as to give rest to the 
inhabitants of the borders. The tsanp’u consented, and 
appointed Chiehtsan chief minister in place of Hichieh to 
ne-ociate the treaty of peace and friendship. The 15th day 
of°the Gth month was fixed for the performance of the 
ceremony on the border, Ts’ui Hanheng was appointed 
president of the court of entertainment; and Ian Tse sent 
as envoy to T’ufan to conclude the negociationa. AThen 
Hanheng first made the agreement with the T nfan, the day 
for the performance of the ceremony was fixed 
Hanheng arrived, the negociations were not finishe , till the 
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also sent tlie go vernoi’- general of Lnngyu, Chang Ti, to take 
part with them on the occasion. Fan Tse went to the old 
Yiianchoii(48), wherehehad an interview with Shangchiehtsan, 
and they chose the 15th day of the first month of the coming 
year for the performance of the ceremony to the west of 
Cli’ingsliiii(49). 

In the 1st month of the 4th year (783), the imperial decree 
was issued that Chang Yi and Shangchiehtsan should make a 
sworn compact at Chhngshiii(49). When the time ap- 
proached, Yi and Chiehtsan agreed that each part}-^ should 
proceed to the place where the altar was raised with 2,000 
men, half of them to be armed and drawn up two liimdred 
paces outside the altar, half unarmed attendants to be dis- 
tributed below the altar. Chang Yi, with the masters of 
ceremony Chhying and Ohhkking, and the treaty officials 
Tshii Hanlieng, Fan Tse, Ch'ang Lu and Yti Yu, seven 
persons all in court costume ; Shangchiehtsan with the 
generals and ministers of his nation, Luiihsichiatsang, Lun- 
tsangje, Lunli, T'^ossu, Euanche and LunlihsLi, also seven 
persons; ascended the altar together to perforin the sworn 
ceremony. It had at first been agreed that the Han should 
sacrifice an ox, the Fan a horse ; but Yi, ashamed of his part 
in the ceremony, wished to depreciate the rites, and said 
to Chiehtsan : The Han cannot cultivate the ground 

w'ithout oxen, the Fan cannot travel without horses, I 
l^ropose therefore to substitute a sheep, pig and clog as 
the three victims/' Chiehtsan consented. But there were 
no pigs outside the barrier, and Chiehtsan determined to take 
a wild ram, \Yhile Yi took a dog and a sheep. These victims 
were sacrificed on the north of the altar, the blood mingled 
in two vessels and smeared on the lips. The sworn covenant 
was : The T'ang possess all under heaven, wherever are the 
footprints of Yii, and as far as boats and chariots can go 
there is no one that does not obey them. Under successive 
sovereigns their fame has increased, and its years have been 
prolonged, and the great empire of its sovereigns extended, 
till all within the four seas listen to its commands. With 
the T^ufan tsaiip'u it has made matrimonial alliances to 
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strengthen tlie bonds of neighbourly friendship and unite the 
two countries, and the sovereigns have been allied as father 
and son-in-law for nearly two hundred years. Meanwhile, 
however, in consequence of minor disagreements, their good 
relations have been broken off by war, so that the border- 
land has been troubled and without a quiet year. The 
Emperor on his recent accession compassionated his black- 
haired people, and sent hack the enslaved captives to their 
own country, and the Fan nation has exhibited good feeling 
and agreed to a mutual peace. Envoys have gone and 
returned, carrying in succession the orders of their sovereign, 
who has determined to put a stop to secret plotting and put 
by the chariots of war. They have, with the view of making 
the covenant of the two countries lasting, proposed to use 
the ancient sworn treaty, and the government, resolved to give 
rest to the natives of the border, have alienated their ancient 
territory, preferring good deeds to profit, and have made a 
solemn treaty in accordance with the agreement. The 
boundaries that the government now keep are : on the west 
of Cliingchoa the western mouth of the T^antsen pass, on the 
w^est of Lungchou the city OhTngshuihsien, and on the west 
of Fengchon the city T’ungkuhsien ; while in the western 
mountains of Chiennan, the east bank of the Tatu Eiver is 
the Han boundary. The Fan nation rule over Lan, Wei, 
Tuan and Hui, reaching on the west to Lint^ao, and on the 
east as far as Ch^engchon ; and on the western frontier of 
Chiennan, the land of the Mo, Hsieh, and other Man, the 
south-west of the Tatu Eiver is the Fan boundary. The 
places garrisoned by regular troops, the walled cities which 
are inhabited, and the Man tribes between the two borders 
subject to the Han, according to the present distribution of 
their lands, all are to remain as heretofore. On the north of 
the Yellow Eiver from the ancient Hsinch’uanchizn, to the 
north as far as the Taling, to the south as far as the Lot^oiing 
of the Holanshan, shall be border-land, and all be neutral 
territory. With regard to the places not included in the 
covenant, wherever the Fan have garrisons the Fan shall 
keep, wherever the Han have garrisons the Han shall keep, 
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each retaining its present possessions, and not seeking to 
encroach on the other. The places that heretofore have not 
been garrisoned, shall not have troops stationed in them, nor 
shall walled cities be built, nor land cultivated. Now the 
generals and ministers of the two countries having been com- 
missioned to meet, and having fasted and purified themselves 
in preparation for the ceremony, proclaim to the gods of 
heaven and earth, of the mountains and rivers, and call the 
gods to witness that their oath shall not be broken. The 
text of the covenant shall be preserved in the ancestral 
temple, and the officers in charge according to the regulations 
of the two nations shall always keep it.'^ 

Chiehtsan also produced a sworn covenant which he did 
not put into the pit where only the victims were buried. 

After the conclusion of the sworn ceremony, Chiehtsan 
proposed to Yi to go to the south-west corner of the altar into 
a Buddhist tent to burn incense and make oath. When this 
wms finished, they again ascended the altar, wffien they drank 
wine and both gave and received ceremonial presents, each 
offering the products of his country, as a mark of liberal 
friendship. Finally they returned home. 

In the second month, the Emperor appointed Ts’ui 
HanhSng to go with special credentials on a return mission 
to the Fan, and sent Ch’iichiatsan back with him. The 
Emperor had originally ordered the ministers and presidents 
of the boards to make a sworn covenant with the Fan 
minister Chffichiatsan on the altar at Fengyili; but this 
covenant, on account of the meeting at Chhngshui, was not 
concluded, and the decree was withdrawn. Consequently 
Chiatsan was detained, and Hanheng again sent on a mission 
to the tsanpffi. 

In the 6th month the secretary of the return mission to 
Fan, Tii Yu, accompanied by the Fan envoy Lunchiamiitsang, 
arrived from Ch’ingshui. 

In the 7th month the President of the Board of Rites, 
Li Kffiei, was appointed envoy to Fan to conclude the sworn 
covenant. The Emperor also ordered the ministers of state, 
Li Chungch’^n, Lu ChT, Kuan Po, and Ts^ui King, the pre- 
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sident of the Board of Works, Oh^iao Ling, with six other 
high officials, to make a sworn covenant with Ch'uchiatsan 
and his colleagues on the altar. When Tii Yu first came back 
from the Fan country he had agreed with Shangchiehtsan 
that as soon as the boundaries w^ere fixed, they would send 
back the envoy ; which w^as done. Because the altar at 
Fengyi was within the walls of the city, it was inconvenient, 
and it was proposed to fix by divination a propitious site for 
an altar to the west of the capital. The rites were like those 
employed at the ceremony at Ohhngshui. Two days before 
the ceremony the Emperor ordered the proper officers to 
announce it in the ancestral temple. The officials who took 
part in the sworn covenant fasted for three days and ascended 
the altar in court costume, where Kuan Po on his knees read 
aloud the covenant. When the ceremony was concluded the 
Emperor entertained them at a banquet, bestowed presents 
and sent them back. 

In the 1st year of Ilsingyuan (784), the 2nd month, Yii 
Cli’i was sent to Chiiigchou to superintend the T'ufaii, and to 
consult with the governors of the cities as to encamping or 
leading them on. The Thifan had come to the barrier to 
offer troops to help to settle the difficulties of the state ; hence 
the despatch of this envoy. In the 4th month Sli^n Fang 
wais sent to the Fan to devise a plan of campaign and to be 
superintendent of x4Lnhsi and PeiFing. In the same month 
Hun Hsien and the Thifan Lunmanglo led an army and 
greatly defeated the generals of Chu Tzu(60), Han Ming, 
Chang Thngchih and Sung Kueich^ao, at the Wutingch’uan 
at Wukung, where they cut off over 10,000 heads. 

It was originally agreed witli tlie enemy that after Cli’angan had been con- 
quered, four ciiou, iiieluding Ching and Ling, should be given to them. There was 
a great pestilence, and in consequence they withdrew their men; yet after the 
conquest of Clin Tzti, they asked for the territory in accordance with tlie old 
agreement. I'he Son of Heaven made light of their services, and merely 
bestowed a decree, rewuirding CIiiehtBan and Manglo with 10,000 pieces of silk. 
Thereupon the enemy was dissatisfied. 

In the 2nd year of Ohenyuan (786), Chao Yii was sent on 
a mission to the Fan. In the 8th mouth the T^ufan invaded 
the districts of Oiling, Lung, Pin, and King, carrying off 
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men and herds, and plundering the crops, so that the borders 
were in great distress. The governors and the generals 
closed the gates of the cities and defended themselves, and 
nothing else. The capital was strictly guarded, and the 
Emperor despatched generals with troops to encamp at 
Hsienyang, and ordered the governor- general of Hochung to 
lead an army to the relief of Hsienyang. In the 9th month, 
when Thfan light horsemen had penetrated as far as Haossil, 
the Emperor sent another army to encamp at Hsienyang, 
and ordered the general K’ang Ch’^ng to be sent as envoy to 
the T’ufan. The Thifan chief minister, Shangchiehtsan, had 
previously sent a succession of missions to ask for a solemn 
meeting to fix the boundaries. Thereupon Oh^'tog was ap- 
pointed envoy, and went to Joyuan, when he had an interview 
with Chiehtsan, who sent Lunchht’o to return with Ch^eng. 

In the same month the governor- general of F^nghsiang, 
Li Ch’eng, on account of the continued invasion of the 
T’ufan, sent his general Wang Pi to make a night attack on 
the enemy's camp, and to lead 3,000 picked braves into 
Ch'ienyang. His final instructions were : ‘'The main army 
of the enemy must pass under the city walls. Be careful not 
to attack the front or rear; for even if the front or rear be 
defeated, the strength of the centre will be unimpaired, so 
that they will assault you in force, and you will certainly 
meet with disaster. Only wait till the front of the army has 
passed, and you see the five-square banner, and the tiger and 
leopard robes. This will be the main army ; go out and take 
them by surprise, and you will gain rare fiime." Wang Pi 
followed this advice, sallied out and attacked them, and the 
enemy was totally defeated. Our lieutenant-general was 
killed fighting bravely. They also invaded Fenghsiang up 
to the walls of the city, when Li G'heng led out his troops 
against them, and they retired the same night. 

In the 10th month Li Ch'^ng sent troops which captured 
the T'ufan fortified town Tuishap'u, and greatly defeated 
them, burning the military stores, and slaying Huch'ulii- 
shetsan and six other Fan chiefs, and sending their heads to 
the capital. 
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In the llth montt theT’ufan tookTeiicliou(51). As soon 
as the enemy readied this city, the governor, Tn Tenknang 
sent out oxen and wine to feast them. The T'ufan said to 
Mm : want to occupy the city, will yon lead your men 

away ? Yenknang, at the head of his troops, fled to Fuohon. 
In the 12th month they took B[siachou(52), the governor of 
the city retiring with his troops, whereupon they took 
possession. Then they invaded Yinchon, which was an un- 
walled cit}", and the inhabitants all scattered and fled. 

The Son of Heaven, on account of the distress and loss of the natives of the 
borders, decreed to remove from the principal halls of the palace, humbly confess- 
ing his faults, and ordered Lo Yuankuang to take measures for the recovery of 
Yen and Hsia. 

In the spring of the 3rd year (787), Tshi Huan was 
appointed to go on a mission to the Thfan ; and afterwards 
another envoy, La Then, was in turn sent. The governor- 
general of Hotung and Paoning, Ma Sui, came to have 
audience. Shangchiehtsan, when he took Yenchou and 
Hsiachou, left in each city a garrison of about 1,000 men, 
while he encamped with his main army at Mingsha, where 
he remained from last winter to this spring, during which 
time many of his sheep and horses died, so that his provisions 
were exhausted. The Emperor now sent the governor- 
general of Huachou and T’ungkuan Lo Yuankuang, and the 
governor-general of Pinning Han Yukuai, with their own 
troops, and the soldiers of Fenghsiang, Fu, and Pin, and the 
other districts, to encamp on the frontier, while he ordered 
Ma Sui to lead his army to wait at Shihchou, and occupy 
the opposite bank of the river to Lo Yuankuang, so as to 
attack them between two horns. As soon as Ohiehtsan heard 
of this, he was greatly alarmed, and sent a succession of 
envoys to ask for peace, and for a renewal of the sworn con- 
vention, all of which the Emperor refused. Then he sent his 
chief general, Lunchiaje with valuable gifts, and humble 
words, to beg Sui to ask for a treaty. Sui memorialized, but 
the Emperor again refused, ordering him to attack them with 
united forces and drive them away. Sui was fond of bribes 
and easily deceived, and he came to court with Lunchiaje, 
affirming positively that their words were to be trusted, and 
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that a sworn treaty should he granted, and at last the 
Emperor consented. While Sui was at court the armies 
remained passively intrenched, while Chiehtsan suddenly 
evacuated Hsiachou, and retreated, although many of the 
horses had died, so that the men were on foot. In the 
summer there was a convention at Phngliang, but imme- 
diately afterwards they broke the treaty. On account of all 
this, Sui was deprived of his command, and kept out of office. 

In the 4th month, Ts’ui Hiian arrived from Mingsha. 
When he first reached Mingsha, he had an interview with 
Shangchiehtsan, and asked him why he had broken the 
treaty by taking Yenchou and Hsiachou. He replied, 

Because of the destruction of the monument fixing the 
boundary, I feared that the two countries would disregard 
the convention, and invade each other’s territory, therefore I 
came to the frontier to ask for a renewal of the old friendly 
relations. Again, the T’ufan troops, which that year de- 
feated the army of Chu Tzil at Wukung, have not received 
the reward promised ; for this reason also we came. As soon 
as we reached Chingchou, the governor shut himself up in 
the city, and would give no answer to our questions. We 
then marched to Fenghsiang, and tried to communicate with 
His Excellency Li, but he also would not see us or receive 
our messengers. Finally Eang Ch’eiig and Wang Chen 
were sent to us, but when they arrived neither had authority 
to speak for the Empire. I daily looked for the appoint- 
ment of a great minister as envoy, and was ready to explain 
my conduct, but none really came. Then I led back my 
troops. The commanders of the two cities of Yen and Hsia, 
afraid of our army, offered their cities to us, asking quarter, 
and fled ; we did not attack and take them. How Your 
Excellency, a relative of the Empei'or, has special powers; 
and if you will cement friendship by a new-sworn ceremony, 
the Fan are willing. As regards the day of the meeting, and 
the place for fixing the boundary, we will obey your com- 
mands. When you shall have returned and reported, and it 
be all settled, we will give up to you Yen and Hsia.” He 
also said: “At the meeting at Ch’ingshui too few took part 
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in the ceremonjj therefore the peace has been disregarded, 
and made light of as not complete. ISTow let Fan ministers, 
and commander-in-chief, and other officers— in all twenty- 
one persons' — go to Lingchou, the governor- general of which, 
Tu Hsich^nan, is a lover of peace and virtue, and is well 
known outside the border ; and I propose that he he ap- 
pointed to preside over the ceremony, while the governor- 
general of Ghingchou, Li Kuan, might officiate as joint 
president/^ They both presented memorials. 

The Emperor was informed by Huan that he had bribed 
some of the Fan officers to tell him the exact number of 
their troops, and that they amounted to 59,000 men and over 
86,000 horses, including however only 30,000 fighting 
warriors, the rest mere boys, swelling the number to the full 
total. The same day lie appointed Ts’ui Huan President of 
the Board of Entertainment, and sent him again to the 
Thfan with this reply to Shangchiehtsan : Tu HsicKuan 
is on duty at Lingchou, and cannot leave the border, while 
Li Kuan has been transferred to another post. We have 
appointed Hun Hsien envoy to conclude a sworn treaty, and 
have fixed the 24th day of the 5th month to repeat the 
ceremony at Ch’ingshuif ^ He also ordered him to say that 
Yen and H’sia must be returned to us before the ceremony. 
The Emperor was suspicious of the trustworthiness of the 
Fan, and made the recovery of these cities a test. 

In the 5th month Hun Hsien, having been appointed 
envoy to conclude the sworn treaty, had a final audience to 
receive instructions. The President of the Board of War, 
Ts’ui Hanheng, was appointed assistant-envoy, and Cheng 
Shuchll secretary. When Hun Hsien proceeded to the 
place of meeting, the Sovereign ordered him to take with 
him an army of 20,000 men, and despatched the governor- 
general of Huachou and T’ungkuan, Lo Yuankuang, to 
accompany him. The Emperor ordered the ministers of 
state to invite the T’ufan envoy, Lunhsitsan, and his col- 
leagues, to consult with the grand council on the place to he 
fixed for the meeting. Ts’ui Huan and Shangchiehtsan had 
at first agreed to repeat the sworn ceremony at Oh’ingshui, 
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and also that our Yenchou and Hsiachou should he previously 
given up, but Chiehtsan afterwards said : '' Ch'ingshui is not 
an auspicious territory, and I propose that the meeting be 
held in Yuanchou, at T’ulishu. I also propose after the con- 
clusion of the sworn ceremony to give up the two cities/' 
The envoy sent by Huan and Lunhsitsan reported this in a 
joint memorial. The Emperor, anxious to show clemency to 
foreigners, granted everything, and fixed the 15th day of the 
6th month for the ceremony at T'ulishu. 

The Emperor called the ministers of state to deliberate 
again, after the general Ma Yulin had reported that the 
T'ulishu country was full of difficult passes, and that he 
feared a secret ambush of T'ufan troops and consequent 
disaster to us ; whereas Phngliang was a plain, open on all 
sides, and besides close to Chingchou(53), and therefore more 
advantageous. Thereupon they determined that the place 
for the ceremony should be the valley of Phngliang. Mean- 
while the Fan envoy, Lunhsitsan, had started, but he was 
pursued and brought back, told of the new decision, and sent 
away again. 

When Hun Hsien and Shangchiehtsan met at Phngliang, 
they agreed at first to draw up 3,000 men on the east and 
west side of the altar, while 400 unarmed men came forward 
below the altar. J ust before the ceremony they also agreed 
each to have mounted scouts to watch the movements of the 
other. Chiehtsan massed several tens of thousands of picked 
horsemen on the west of the altar ; and the Fan scouts rode 
through and through our ranks, while as soon as Hsien's 
general, Liang Fengch§n, at the head of sixty horsemen, 
rode into the centre of the Fan army, they were all 
immediately seized and bound; Hsien had provided for 
nothing. Chiehtsan sent messengers to Hsien to say: 

propose that the minister and his subordinates put 
on their official robes and hats, swords and jewels, and wait 
for instructions/^ This was to induce them to dismount from 
their horses so that they might be captured. Hsien, Ts’ui 
Hanheng and Sung F^ngcVao all entered the tent together, 
calm and unsuspecting. Chiehtsan ordered the drums to be 
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beaten three times, and his army came on shouting wildly. 
Hsien rushed out from the back of the tent and succeeded in 
catching a stray horse on which he mounted and galloped 
away. The horse had no hit in its mouth, and Hsien had to 
lean over its mane to guide it with his hands, and it was 
only after he had ridden for several miles that he got the hit 
into its mouth, and it was owing to this that the arrows of 
the pursuing horsemen passed by without wounding him. 
Only one of his generals, Hsin Jung, collected some hundreds 
of men, and occupying a hillock on the north fought with the 
enemy, and he was soon surrounded by the whole army, over- 
powered and forced to surrender, Fengch’ao and the Secre- 
tary were both killed by soldiers during the tumult. Hanheng 
and three eunuchs and a number of high officials, generals and 
secretaries, in all some sixty persons, were captured. Four 
or five hundred other officers, wwriors and followers were 
killed, and over a thousand men carried away captive, all of 
whom had their clothes stripped off. When Hanheng was 
attacked by a crowd of warriors, his officer Lii Wen threw 
himself between and was wounded by the sword which 
Hanheng thus escaped. The latter said to those who had 
taken him prisoner in the foreign tongue : I am the Han 
envoy, the president Tshii. Chiehtsan and I are friends, and 
if you kill me Chiehtsan will also kill you.'^^ Therefore they 
saved his life. 

The captives were all driven off to the west, with their 
hands bound behind them, each one with a piece of wmod 
reaching from the neck to the feet tied to his body with three 
pieces of hair rope, while they were fastened together by the 
hair with another rope. At night they were all thrown on 
the ground with the ropes fastened to the hair pegged down, 
and they were covered with pieces of felt, on which the 
guards lay down to prevent their escape. As soon as they 
reached the ancient Yuanchou, Chiehtsan, who was seated in 
his tent, had them brought before him, and repeatedly abused 
the government, and, enraged with Hun Hsien, said: ‘^The 
victory at Wukung was due entirely to our power, and you 
promised ns in return Ohingcbou and Lingchou, but you have 
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all eaten your words and shown the deepest ingratitude, so that 
our whole nation is enraged. I broke through the ceremony ia 
order to capture Hun Hsien, for whom I had had gilded fetters 
made, in which to present him to the tsanp^u. But he escaped, 
and I only succeeded in taking you. I will send three of 
you back.^^ Lii Wen, still suiSering from his wound, was 
also brought forward, and Chiehtsan praised his devotion and 
gave him valuable presents. Chiehtsan next led his army to 
Shihmen, and sent back to us the eunuch Chu Wencliai, the 
generals Ma Ning and Ma An. He sent Hanheng and his 
secretary to be imprisoned in Hochou, while the rest were 
shut up either in the ancient K’uochou or Shanchou. 

Chiehtsan originally invited Tu Hsich^uan and Li Kuan to 
take part in a sworn ceremony in order to capture the two 
governors- general, and to lead his bravest warriors to assault 
the capital. When they did not go, he then tried to capture 
Hun Hsien, and rode many times invading our borders, and 
plotting similar designs. The Emperor sent the eunuch 
Wang Tzilheng with despatches to Chiehtsan, but he was 
not admitted in the Fan borders and returned. When first 
Hsien and Lo Yuankuang were about to go to Chingchou, 
the latter said to Hsien : I am ordered by the Emperor to 
encamp at P’anyuanp^u, so as to be ready to help your 
Excellency. But this town is over twenty miles from the 
place of meeting, and the Fan are treacherous, so that if your 
Excellency should be in danger, I shall not know it ; I pro- 
pose therefore to pitch my camp closer, so as to be prepared 
for an emergency.'’^ But Hsien would not allow this in that 
it was contrary to the decree. Yuankuang, however, advanced 
simultaneously. Hsien^s camp was some seven miles to the 
east of the place fixed for the sworn ceremony, while Yuan- 
kuang’s camp was adjoining, encircled by deep trenches and 
high palisades, while the defences of the former could he 
crossed by a jump. When Hsien came flying back alone on 
horseback, the general he had left in command of his camp 
had lost control over his troops, and they had scattered and 
fled, so that when Hsien rode up there was only an empty 
camp, the material, weapons, money and provisions had all 
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disappeared. Happily Yuankuang’s troops remained at their 
posts within his camp, and as soon as Hsien gained it the 
rebel horsemen who were in pursuit at once retired. Tuan- 
kuang sent on in front his baggage waggons and followed 
himself with Hsien, all obeyed his clear orders, kept steadily 
in their ranks and returned. Hsien afterwards fortified 
himself in Fengthen. 

In the 6th month, on account of a great epidemic, the 
Thifan burnt the city gates of Yenchou and Hsiachou, 
demolished the walls and withdrew, whereupon Tu Hsich’uan 
detached troops to occupy the cities. 

In the 7th month this decree was issued : Of late the 
Thifan have harassed the borders and destroyed the lives of 
the people, they have ravaged Lungtung and invaded far 
into Hochhi. Having but just put down the sword and 
spear, our wounded not yet healed, we resolved on a policy 
of rest from fighting and attack, and consented to their 
request for peace, in spite of our knowledge that the villainous 
barbarians were devoted to gain and covetous, and had 
often broken their bonds of alliance. We agreed to have a 
meeting for a sworn ceremony, but their secret guile was 
manifested, and they desecrated the solemn altar like a 
wicked and lying herd of sheep or dogs, and took advantage 
of the trusting faith of our civil and military officers who 
have thus fallen unprepared into danger. We are deeply 
grieved, for it is due entirely to our own want of under- 
standing that things have come to such a pass ; we have 
failed in virtue before the myriads of our people, and become 
a byword to tbe four quarters of the world. We mourn 
early and late, but repentance is unavailing, for now the 
President of the Board of War, Ts’ui Hanheng, and his 
colleagues, all good scholars of the nation and loyal ministers 
of our dynasty, are lying bound in round tents or lost in 
foreign countries. Compassionating their families, who are 
haply exposed to daily want, we hereby give posts to their 
children, so that some means of subsistence may be provided. 
Let Hanheng’s son be promoted to an office of tbe seventh 
grade, and the sons of aU the officers civil and military be 
YOL. XII.— Fnew sbkies.1 34 
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giyen an ofScial post, and let the proper officers immediately 
draw up a list of the names and rank and report to us,^’ 

Afterwards T^ang Liangch’^n was sent with 600 men to 
garrison P^anyuanp’u, and Su Taip’ing with 500 men to 
garrison Lungchou. 

In the 8th month, Ts’ui Hanh^ng arrived from T’ufan. 
At first Hanh^ng and his fellow-captives were all taken to 
Hochou, and Shangchiehtsan then ordered Hanheng, the 
general Meng Jihhua, and the eunuch Lin Yenyung, to be 
"brought to Shilimen and sent off, telling off 50 horsemen to 
escort them to the frontier, who also brought despatches and 
asked to be admitted, but as soon as they reached P'anyuan, 
Li Kuan sent to stop them and tell them that a decree had 
been issued forbidding the reception of Fan envoys. The de- 
spatches were retained, the men sent back- Thereupon, the 
T'ufan led an army of the Chfiang and Hun (54) to attack the 
borders, encamping both at P^ank'ou and at ChTngshihiing. 
The T’ufan army had previously marched from P’ank’ou east- 
wards in three divisions, the first to Lungchou, the second to 
the east of Chfienyang, the third to T^aokanyuan, and at this 
time they were all encamped in the places indicated, their 
tents stretching over several tens of li. The enemies’ camp 
at Ch’ienyang was only thirteen miles from Fmighsiang, and 
the capital trembled with fear, the scholars and citizens 
running about distracted. The}’' despatched Ch’iang and 
Hun troops dressed in Chinese armour, who pretended to 
belong to the army of Hsing Chunyu, and suddenly appeared 
at "Wushan, and the northern border of Paochi, where they 
burnt the dwelling-houses, carried off the inhabitants and 
their flocks, and decapitated the "Wush an god. The able- 
bodied of the people were driven off, the sick and old 
massacred or thrown aside with hands cut off or eyes pierced. 
Li Cli’eng had had large trees felled at F^nglisiang to block 
the Anhua pass, but the enemy now burnt them all. 

In the 9th month, the general Shih Chichang was ordered 
to take 3,000 men to garrison Wukung, and T’ang Liangch’&i 
summoned from P’anyuan to garrison the city Poli. During 
this month, the T’uffin ravaged the lands of Oh’ienyang, 
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Wnslian, and Hiiat’ing, and carried off over 10,000 men and 
women, all of whom were sent through the Anhua pass to 
the west to be distributed as slaves among the Ch’iang and 
Hun, who said to them : Look towards the east and weep a 
last farewell of your native country/^ All broke out into 
loud lamentation, several hundred died of grief on the spot, 
while more than a thousand threw themselves over precipices 
and wei’e killed. When the news arrived, the whole nation 
mourned. 

Hun Hsien despatched a general with 8,000 men to defend 
Haossii. This month the T^ufan army came again, and 
encamped at Fengyi and at Huat^ing. The council de- 
liberated on a plan for raising the T^ufan siege. The 
governor of Liingchou, Han Ch’ingmien, and Su T^aip’ing, 
led out troops in the night, who hid at Tahsiangk^an, and at 
midnight had fires lighted, both here and within the city, in 
answer to each other. The rebels were greatly alarmed, and 
when the camp was attacked, they retreated in disorder. 

At this time, the T^ufan attacked and took Huat’ing. 
When they began the siege of Huat’ing, they first cut 
off the water-supply. The general in command, who was 
besieged with his garrison, and the people, in all some 3,000 
men, sent messengers by a bye-path to ask aid from Luiigchou, 
the governor of which despatched Su T’aipTng at the head of 
1,600 men. On the road some hundred straggling horsemen 
were destroyed by the enemy, and Su T’aip’ing, who was 
naturally timorous, and had no aptitude for w^ar, at once led 
his army hack. The enemy, thereupon, every day sent some 
thousand light horse to Lungchou, and the city troops dared 
not sally out again. Four days after the water had been 
cut off, no troops coming to their succour, and the enemy 
having piled up wmod to burn the city gates, the com- 
mandant surrendered. They burnt all the houses, dis- 
mantled the walls of the city, carried off three or four 
tenths of the inhabitants, taking the young and refusing the 
aged, and retired. 

On the north they attacked and took Lienyunp^u. This 
town was protected on three sides by lofty hills, and on the 
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north, which looked on a plain, it was defended by a moat. 
The enemy built on the north side towers of seven stories for 
projecting stones into the town. There was only one well 
within the walls, and the stones in a little while choked this. 
They threw a flying bridge over the moat and crossing 
attacked energetically. The general and his people, some 
thousand men and women, turning to the east, wept bitterly 
and surrendered. This was the last remaining stronghold on the 
west of Ohingchou, and every one waited to see whether the 
enemy would advance or retire after its capture. At Ohing- 
chou they dared not open the west gate, as all outside it 
was rebel territory. "No one could go out to cut firewood, 
and to harvest the grain crops it was necessary to marshal 
troops in the night to gather them in, and as the corn was 
not ripe, most of the ears were empty, so that the citizens 
began to suffer from famine. When the Thifan carried off 
the people of Lienyunp^u, the country people of Pinchou and 
Chingchou all fled to the mountains, with 10,000 head of 
oxen. The troops were removed to T’antsenchia, and 
wherever the enemy came within the borders of the chou 
of Pin, Lung, and Ching, they almost depopulated the 
districts. This autumn the inhabitants of these cities were 
famished for want of food, but the frontier generals did 
nothing but send reports of congratulation on the retreat of 
the enemy. 

In the 10th month several thousand T’ufan horsemen again 
came to the city of Cffangwu. Han Ch'iianyi led troops 
against them ; he was a general of Yu Huai, and asked the 
latter for reinforcements, but was refused. At sunset the 
enemy retreated, and CliTianyi also retired. From this time 
the rebel horsemen passed and repassed through Chingchou 
and Pinchou, the west gates of which they dared not open. 
The enemy rebuilt the walls of the ancient Yuanchou and 
occupied it with a large force. 

The Emperor collected nearly 200 of the T’ufan captives, and had them executed 
in the streets to pacify the capital. 

In the 4th year (788), the 6th month, over 30,000 T^ufan 
horsemen invaded the borders, and in separate bodies entered 
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the chou of Ching, Pin, Ning, Gh'ing and Fu. They burnt 
the offices and pri?ato houses of P’engyuanhsien, and wherever 
they went set fire to the dwellings, and drove off some 30,000 
head of cattle, retiring after twenty days. Han Oh'uanyi 
led out troops from the city of Ch’angwu against them, but 
returned imsuccessfuL Yu Huai had had no martial training, 
and he was besides sick and unable to rise, so that they shut 
up the city, and dared not come out to fight. On previous 
occasions, when the Thifan invaded, they came only in the 
autimiii and winter, returning home in the spring, when 
many of them were attacked by pestilence. When they 
came this time, the heat was at its greatest, and there was 
no danger of malaria ; probably Chinese captives, who had 
been given money and land, and had their wives and 
children detained as hostages, acted as guides to the bar- 
barians and secretly led them. 

In the 9th month the T'ufan generals, Shanghsitunghsing 
and Lunmanglo, invaded Hingchou, the governor-general 
of which led an army against them and cut off over a 
hundred heads. The enemy turned to invade F uchou and 
Fangchou and went away with their booty. 

In the 6th year (789), the 10th month, the governor- 
general of Chiennan, "Weikao, sent a general, Wang Yutao, and 
others, to accompany the Eastern Man Lianglin Tsunashih 
and Wuteng Meiigchung(55), who led troops to the ancient 
Chunchou, and at the north valley of T^aiteng inflicted 
a great defeat on the two T’ufan governors- general of 
Chhnghai and Liehch’eng, killing the commanders-in-chief, 
Chhtsangcheche and Hsitoyangchu, and cutting off more 
than 2000 heads, while those who fell from precipices, or 
were drowned in crossing the river, were too many to be 
counted. They made prisoners forty-five lungkuan, captured 
over 10,000 pieces of material and weapons, and over 10,000 
head of oxen, horses and sheep. Ch^ch^ was a most famous 
warrior among the T^ufan, some said a son of Shangchiehtsan, 
and had been a constant danger to the borders. After his death, 
of all the cities and palisades attacked by the government 
troops, there was not one that did not succumb, and the Fan 
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army retreated daily, till in a few years all the territory of 
Chiinchou was recovered. 

In the 6th year (790) the T’ufan took our Peithng vice- 
royalty. Peithng and Anhsi(56) had borrowed a road of 
communication from the Huiho (Ouigours), the government 
reports and tribute being thus able to be forwarded. The 
barbarians are naturally covetous and rapacious, and want 
everything without exception, and the Ch’iang tribes near to 
Peithng plundered the people of their stores of clothes, 
material and provisions, so that they wished for death. 
There were 60,000 tents of the Shat’o(57) people adjacent 
to Peithng, which were also subject to the Huiho, and the 
Huiho never ceased from plundering them, so that they were 
reduced to great distress. The Kolu(o8) people and the 
white-robed T’uchiieh were on friendly terms of intercourse 
with the Huiho, and yet had to complain of their robberies, 
and consequently, when the T'ufan sent them valuable 
presents to bribe them, they gave in their allegiance. There- 
upon the Tu’fan led the Kolu and the White-robed people, 
and last year the united forces invaded Peithng. The 
Huiho chief minister, Chiehkanchiassil, led an army to its 
relief, and fought several battles, but was desperately beaten, 
and the T’ufan pressed the siege more fiercely. The natives 
of Peithng had suffered bitterly from the Huiho, and during 
the present year all the cities surrendered to the T'ufan, 
The Shaf 0 people also gave in their submission. The governor- 
general of Peit’ing, Yang Hsiku, having collected some 2,000 
of his bannermen, fled away to Hsichou(59). Chiehkanchiassil, 
having been unsuccessful, returned. 

In the autumn of the 7th year (791), all the able-bodied 
m.en, amounting to between fifty and sixty thousand, tried to 
reconquer Pext’ing, and summoned Yang Hsiku to march 
with them. They were soon attacked by the T'ufan and 
Kolu, totally defeated, and the greater half killed. Chieh- 
kanchiassu said with deceitful intent ; “ If you go with me 
to our sovereign's tent, we will send your Excellency back to 
your own court." Hsiku consented, but as soon as he arrived, 
he was detained instead of being sent on, and was afterwards 
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put to death. In consequence of this loss, Anhsi was blocked 
and cut off, and we knew not whether it were taken or no ; 
only the men of Hsichou continued to defend their city. 
While Ohiehkanchiassu was still smarting from his defeat, 
the Eolu followed up their victory by the conquest of the 
Huiho Fiit’ouoh’uan(60). The Huiho trembled with fear, and 
removed the sheep and horses of all the tribes of Hsichou to 
the south of the sovereign encampment to escape the enemy. 

In the 8th year (792), the 4th month, the T'ufan invaded 
Lingchou(61), and drove away men and animals. They 
attacked and took the city of Shuik’ou, and advancing 
besieged the chou city, barricading Shuik’ou and Ohihch’ii, 
and establishing stationary camps there. The Emperor 
ordered soldiers to be detached from Hotung and Cli^nwei to 
relieve the city, and sent over 3,000 soldiers of the imperial 
armies to garrison the two cities of Tingyuan and Huaiyuan, 
proceeding himself to one of the palaces to see them start. 
The T’ufaii led their forces away. 

In the 6th month several thousand T’ufan horsemen in- 
vaded Chingchoii from the Ohhngshihling, and carried off over 
a thousand of the local militia. As they were returning by 
Lienyunphi, the commandant of the town sent out troops to 
attack them, and a chief general was killed. 

In the 9th month, the governor-general of Hsich’uan Wei 
Kao besieged the T’ufan Weichou, and took prisoner the 
great general Luntsanjo and other chiefs, whom he sent to the 
capital. 

In the 11th month, the governor- general of Shannan 
Hsitao, Yen Chen, attacked and defeated the T’ufan at Fang- 
chou, and at Ileishuip’u burnt the stores, and presented all 
the captive chiefs to the Emperor. 

In the 9th year (793), the 2nd month, a decree was issued 
to wall Yenchou, The city had been demolished by the 
T'ufan, so that there was no place of refuge outside this 
harrier, Ling and Wu being too distant. On the west it 
bordered on Fa and Fang, which harassed the borders ex- 
ceedingly, therefore the Emperor ordered the city to be 
rebuilt. The work was finished in twenty days, and the 
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Emperor ordered Hokan Sui, at the head of 5,000 soldiers, 
and the army of Su Yenkuang, to garrison it. The sovereign, 
thinking of the dangerous duty of the officers and warriors, 
ordered the Treasury to make liberal provision for them. He 
also commanded the armies of Chingyuan, Hunan and Shannan 
to invade TTi&n deeply, so as to divert their forces, and con- 
sequently, during the process of building the w^all, the enemy 
did not attack the barrier. When all was completed, the 
citizens and country people were unanimous in praise. 

The same month Wei Kao sent from Hsich’uan captive 
T’ufan chiefs, war material, weapons and banners, oxen and 
horses, to the Emperor. When he had resolved to W’’all 
Yenchou, the sovereign ordered Kao to lead an army as a 
diversion to the T'ufan troops. Kao sent the chief general 
Tungmien Changfen from Hsishan to the southern province, 
and he defeated the army of T'ungho at the city Eho. The 
T’ufan commander-in-chief of the southern province, Lun- 
mangjSt (the Hew History adds MolungcKihsipi), at the 
head of an army, came to its relief, and he was also defeated, 
with the loss of several thousands killed and wounded. He 
burnt the ancient city of Singlien, and stormed over fifty 
fortified and walled towns. 

In the 10th year (794), Meng Yimouhsun(62), the ruler 
of the Hanchao Man, inflicted a great defeat on the Tffifan 
at Shench’uan, and sent envoys with the news of his victory, 
as described in the Hanchao Record. 

In the 11th year (795), the 8th month, Huang Shaoch’ing 
attacked and took the four chou — Ch^in, Hung, Hsiin, and 
Fei. The T^ufan generals Lunch’ijan, T anginutsang, and 
Hsinolo, with their families and followers, came to ofier 
allegiance, and in the following year they were all appointed 
generals of the empire. 

In the 12th year (796), the 9th month, the TTifan invaded 
Ch'ingchou and Huach^ihhsien, and a large number were 
killed and wounded. 

This year Shangchiehtsan died. In the 13th year (797) the tsanp’u died, and 
his son Tsnehihcluen succeeded. 

In the 18th year (797), the 1st month, Hsing Chunya 
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memorialized to ask that seventy li to the west of Lungcliou 
a city be built for a defence against the western barbarians, 
to be called the city of Yunghsin. 

The T’ufan tsanp’u sent an envoy, Yungsohsi, with de- 
spatches, asking for a renewal of friendly relations. When 
the frontier generals reported this, the Sovereign, because of 
their wolfish nature they had repeatedly shown ingratitude 
for favours, and broken treaties, declined to receive the 
despatches, and ordered the envoy to be sent back. 

On the 17th day of the 6th month the T’ufan, having 
penetrated the Shanrnaling by three roads into Chiennan, 
pitched three separate camps, and in less than a month 
advanced their armies as far as the city of T’ait^eng. The 
governor of Chiinchou, Ts’ao Kaoshih, at the head of the 
ofBcers and soldiers of the different armies, and the young 
men of the Eastern Man, with united forces engaged them, 
and severely defeated them from early morn to noon. They 
made prisoners seven chief lung officers, and killed and 
captured 300 men in the battle, while of the remainder more 
than could be counted fell to the sword and spear. They 
took also 500 head of horses and oxen, and 2,000 pieces of 
war material and weapons. 

In the 14th year (798), the 10th month, the governor- 
general of Hsiachou, Han Oh’uanyi, defeated the T’ufan to 
the north-west of Yenchou. 

In the 16th j^'ear (800), the 6th month, the T’ufan were 
defeated in Yenchou, on the Wulan Bridge. 

Wei Kao took tlie two cities Mokang and J ung. 

In the 17th year (801), the 7th month, the T’ufan invaded 
Yenchou, and took Linchou, killing the governor of the 
city. They dismantled the city walls, plundered the in- 
habitants, and drove off as they went away the Tanghsiang 
tribes. When they had got thirty miles to the w’^est of 
Yenchou, they encamped their army at Hengts’aoffing. They 
summoned from Yenchou the Buddhist monk Yensu, with 
six of his colleagues, with the message that the officer Hsu 
wanted to see the brethren. The T’ufan Molechii fetched 
Yensu and his companions, and brought them with all speed 
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before a tent, their hands tied with leathern thongs, and 
with hair-ropes round their necks. They saw a T'ufan, 
j^oung in years, over six feet high, with red heard and large 
eyes, who it appeared was the officer Hsii. He ordered their 
bonds to be loosed, seated them wdthin the tent, and said to 
them : ‘‘ Fear not, reverend sirs ! I am by descent a man of 
Han, a grandson in the fifth generation of the President 
of the Board of Works, the Duke of Yingkuo. In conse- 
quence of the massacre of the imperial house by the Empress 
Wii Hou, although our ancestor Kaotsu founded his dynasty 
in China, his descendants have removed to foreign countries, 
and remained there for three generations. Although we 
have all accepted office and held military command, yet have 
we never ceased to remember our origin ; but it was the 
only means of saving the blood of our house. This is the 
frontier of the Fan and Han, thirty miles farther we shall 
arrive at Anlechou, and you will have no chance of returning 
to the east.^’ Yensu replied : We are solitary monks, and 
our relatives are aged; we entreat your pity to save our 
lives, and are unable to restrain our tears."^^ He then said : 

I received orders to lead an army to protect the borders, 
and in order to get stores and provisions, we marched over 
the Han frontier, and advanced gradually to the east till we 
came to the city of Linchou, which was undefended by troops 
and isolated from succour, so that we succeeded in taking it. 
I knew that his Excellency the governor Kuo was the 
descendant of a loyal minister, and was therefore anxious to 
save his life, but unfortunately he was killed during the con- 
fusion. A ^ flying bird messenger ^ (mounted courier) un- 
expectedly arrived wdth the message : ‘ The soothsa^^ers have 
reported a change in affairs, and the troops are recalled with 
all speed.' Therefore we are withdrawing.'' 

At this time a decree ordered Wei Kao to despatch 
generals with a force of 20,000 foot and horse from Ch'engtu, 
through the north and south of the western mountains by 
nine roads, and to advance together to attack the cities 
Hsichi and Laow^ng, and the ancient chou of Wei, Pao, and 
Sung(63), for the purpose of a diversion from the northern 
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borders. In tbe 9tb month Wei Kao greatly defeated the 
T^ufan at Yachou. 

In the 18th year (802), the 1st month, the Thifan great 
chief, Lnnmangi^, having been made prisoner by Wei Kao, 
was sent to the Emperor, who gave him a house in the 
Ts’ungj4ali to live in. Mangje is the T’ufan Chief Minister 
of the Interior, In the 16th year of Chenyuan (800), Wei 
Kao had successively defeated an army of over 20,000 Tufan 
at Lichou and Ohiinchou. The T’ufan then made a grand 
levy of warrior's, entrenched them, and built boats, with the 
intention of secretly invading the borders. Wei Kao 
destroyed everything, and thereupon the T’ufan commander- 
in-chief and governor- general of nine cities, Yingying, the 
Lung officer, Matingt^(64), and eighty-seven of their chief 
generals, with all their people, surrendered. Mating (;6 was a 
skilful tactician, and Yingying was versed in the art of war, 
as well as in the hills, rivers, and , formation of the ground. 
Whenever the Thifan raised troops, Matingte used to ride to 
the spot to consult and advise the generals, all depending on 
him for the plan of campaign. Now that he had been 
unsuccessful in the border-war, he was afraid of being 
punished, and made up his mind to surrender. The follow- 
ing year (801) over 1,000 families of the Kuan Mo and 
Hsieh Man, of the T’ufan city of K^unming, also gave in their 
allegiance. The Thifan, seeing that their people were melt- 
ing away, invaded on the north Ling and So, and took 
Lincliou ; and Wei Kao was ordered to send an expedition 
from Ch’engtu as a diversion from the northern frontier. 
Kao thereupon appointed Oh^en P^o to lead 10,000 soldiers 
by the SancliT road ; Ts’in Yaoch’en to lead 1000 by the 
Lunghan Shihmen road; tbe commander-in-chief of Wei 
and Pao, and the governor of Pao and Pa, to lead 2,000 to 
assault the T^ufan city of Weichou; Hsing TzM, with the 
governors of the different chou, at the head of 4,000, to 
advance and attack the cities of Hsichi and Laoweng-; Kao 
Th to lead 2,000 to invade the ancient Sungchoii; and Yuan 
Ying to detach generals with 8,000 soldiers from the south 
by the Ya, Chhung, Li, and Ohun roads. He also ordered 
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Wei Liangcliin to take 1,300 soldiers to garrison Yacliou, 
Lii Weiming, and the chief of the three tribes, Chao Jihchin, 
at the head of 3,000 soldiers, to invade and attack the cities 
P’utsu and P'iensung ; Wang Yutao to lead 2,000 of the 
three tribes with Hochinhsin to cross the Tatu Paver, and 
invade deep into T’ufan territory ; Ch’en Hsiaoyang and 
others, with Chnnashih, the chief of the three tribes of the 
Kuan, Mo, and Hsieh Man, with 4,000 men, to advance and 
attack the cities of K’unming and Kochi. 

From the 8th month till the 12th month they defeated in 
succession 160,000 men, carried by assault seven cities, and 
five fortified camps, received the submission of over 3,000 
families, took 6,000 prisoners, and cut off more than 10,000 
heads. Afterwards they besieged Weichou, to relieve which 
two armies came, and battles were fought over a thousand li. 
in which the T’ufan were successively defeated. The armies 
invading Ling and So were then drawn off and brought down 
to the south. The tsanp’u despatched Man gje, the chief 
minister of the interior, with the appointment of military 
governor- general of the five provinces of the eastern border, 
to be generalissimo, with 100,000 men of the different 
barbarian people under his command, to raise the siege of 
Weichou. The imperial army of 10,000 men occupied a 
difficult pass, and lay in ambush to W’ait for them, while some 
1,000 were sent on in front to provoke a battle. Mangje, 
seeing the small number of our army, came on in pursuit 
with his whole force, and fell into the ambush. Our generals 
attacked desperately on all sides, and captured Mangje, and 
the enemy was entirely dispersed. 

In the 19th year (803), the 6th month, a Thifan envoy, 
Limchiaje, arrived. In the 6th month the general Ilsiieh Pfi 
vims sent on a mission to the T^ufan. 

In the 20th year (804), the 3rd month, within the first ten 
days, the tsanp’u died. The imperial court was closed for 
three days, and the Vice-President of the Board of Works, 
Chang Cliien, was appointed to condole and sacrifice. 

The tsanp’u who died in the 4th month of the 13th year 
(797) of Ch^nyuan was succeeded by his eldest son, who 
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(lied one year after, when the second son succeeded to the 
throne. 

The Emperor ordered all the civil and military ofiieials 
above the third grade to condole with the envoy. 

In the 4th month, the T’ufan envoys Tsaiig (some 
characters lost here) Lunch’ijan, and the Buddhist monk 
ITanpot’echip’o, in all fifty-four persons, came to court. In 
the 12th month, their envoys, Lunhsije and Kuochihts’ung, 
came to have audience. 

In the 21st year (805), the 2nd month, Shimtsung ap- 
pointed Then Chingtu to go with special credentials to 
Thfan with the intelligence of the late Emperor’s decease, 
Hsiung Chihyi being sent as assistant-envoy. 

In the 7th month a T’ufan mission, headed by Lunhsino, 
came to court. 

In the 1st year of Yungchen (805), the 10th month, the 
tsanp’u sent Lunchhloup’utsang, who brought as tribute 
offerings for the mausoleum of T^tsung, gold and silver, 
robes, oxen, and horses. 

In the 11th month, a mission was sent to inform them of 
the accession of the new Emperor, etc. 

In the 1st year of Yuanho (806), the 1st month, seventeen 
T’ufan prisoners, sent from Euchientao, arrived, and the 
Emperor ordered them to be given post-horses, and sent back 
to their own country. In the 6th month, their envoy 
Lunputsang came to court. 

Witli 50,000 horsemen they invaded Fut’ich’uan in Chenmi, and 10,000 
horsemen cjime to Tashihku in Fengchou, and plundered the Huihn, who were 
returning to their countiy. 

In the 5th year (810), Hsii Fii was sent as envoy to them, carrying a despatch 
also for the Poshanpu. The Poshanpu was a Fut^u (Buddhist) of the barbarians, 
who had the control of state affairs, also written Poch’Op’u. Hsu Fu went as 
far as Shanchou, and then came back without leave. The assistant-envoy Li 
Feng carried the Emperor^ s commands to the tsanp’u. Fu was punished by 
degradation. 

Ill the 5th year (810), the 5th month, their envoy 
Lunssilyaje came to court, and brought back in coffins the 
bodies of Cheng Shuchii and Lu Pi, as well as Wenyen, the 
son of Shuchii, and others, in all thirteen persons. Shuchii 
and Pi were taken at the sworn ceremony at P’ingliang, 
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and during more than twenty years they refused to bow 
i down in homage, and died among the Ean. At this time 

: they asked for peace, and therefore sent them back, 

i In the 6th month, the Emperor ordered the minister of 

: state, Tu Yu, and his colleagues, to consult on the question 

j with the T’ufan envoy in one of the government halls, and 

{ they reported, recommending the return of our territory of 

: the chou of Chhn, Yuan, and Anle. In the 7th month, the 

Emperor sent Li Ming as envoy to the T^ufan, with Wu Hui . 
as assistant-envoy. 

. From the 6th to the 10th years (811-815), they sent 

envoys to court with tribute without intermission. 

Tliey asked for the establishment of an exchange mart at the Limgchon 
■ barrier, which was allowed by decree. 

In the 12tli year (817), the 4th month, a T'ufan envoy, 
Lunehhjan, came to bring the news of the death of the 
tsanpV The Emperor appointed envoys to go on a mission 
of condolence and sacrifice. 

K’olik’otsxi succeeded as tsanp’n. The mission brought hack with them two 
officers who had been taken in battle 30 years before, whom the envoy, knoxving 
that they were not dead, sought out. 

In the 13th year (818), the 10th month, the T’ufan 
besieged our Yuchou and Fanghsiang, presenting despatches 
: that they were sending a mission to renew friendly relations. 

In the same month, the army of Lingxvii, at the city of 
Tingyuan, defeated 20,000 T’ufaii, slaying 2,000 men, taking 
prisoners one lieutenant-governor-general and thirty-nine 
officers, and capturing large numbers of sheep and horses. 
The commander of the P’ingliang garrison defeated an array 
of over 20,000, recovei^ed the city of Yuancliou, and captured 
innumerable sheep and horses. The govern or- general of 
Ilsiachou also defeated an army of 3,000 at Lingwu. 

In the lltli month, a despatch was received from Yenchou 
that the T^ufan had invaded Hoeh^ii, and at Ilsiachou defeated 
over . 60,000 men, and at Lingwu destroyed ClFanglochou 
and Loch’ eng, and burnt the dwelling-houses, stores, and 
weapons. 

A decree w^as issued to detain Lunchiilitsang and Ms colleagues, who had been 
sent on a mission to the Emperor* 
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The governor-general of Hsicli^uan took hy assault the 
cities of Eho and Hsichi. 

In the 14tli year (819), the 1st month, this decree was 
issued : We are endowed with rule over the myriad 

countries, and keep faithfully our plighted word. The 
western barbarians have brought tribute for a series of 
years, and although they have meanwhile been occasionally 
contumacious, we have overlooked it, and they ought not to 
forget our manifold virtue towards them. With language 
requiring several interpreters, and tribute of precious things, 
they travel in constant succession, and we have shown grace 
and hospitality to all without exception. Yesterday Fan 
envoys, bringing despatches, again came to our capital, and 
in obedience to the command of their sovereign, discussed a 
policy of friendly alliance. We received them in our 
audience hall, entertained them liberally in a hotel, rewarded 
them with special presents, and entrusted to them an official 
despatch, and they took leave. They had but just reached 
the suburbs, when it was reported that a swarm of ants had 
invaded our borders, and were carrying slaughter and con- 
fusion throughout TlocVii, ungrateful for our benevolence, 
and in violation of the treaty, conduct for which they give no 
pretext, and the council and the people ask unanimously that 
they shall be exterminated. But we grieve deeply that our 
virtue has not been sufficient to transform them, and how can 
we be angry with the want of submission of barbarians? 
The state has broken its faith, but these envoys are not 
guilty. Let them be released and given their freedom, let 
them be shown our grand clemency and relieved from anxiety, 
and when they learn our faithfulness, let them be grateful. 
The Fan envoy Lunchiilitsang, and his colleagues, as well as 
the mission which came afterwards, are all to be sent back to 
their own country, and the governor- general of Fenghsiang 
is to explain clearly to them the grounds of this resolu- 
tion.'’' 

In the 8th month, the T'ufan encamped at Fangchn in 
Ch'ingchou, and a large army came to the borders of Hochou. 

In the 10th month, the T'ufan governor-general Lunsanmo, 
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with the minister of state, Shangt’atsang, and the president 
of the council, Shangchhhsin'rh, at the head of an army 
of about 150,000 men, invested our city of Yenchon in 
several lines. The chiefs of the Tanghsiang also led 
warriors to drive sheep and horses for their use. During 
thirty days the enemy, with flying ladders, goose-carts, and 
wooden mules, attacked simultaneously on four sides, and the 
city was well nigh lost several times. But the governor Li 
W^nyiieli, at the head of his oflSoers and warriors, fought 
bravely on the top of the wall. When the wall was pierced, 
and no longer tenable, they pulled down the houses for 
planks to repair it, and fought in the breach day and night. 
When the troops came by surprise and destroyed the enemy’s 
camp, they opened the city gates and sallied out to fight, and 
slew about 10,000 of the rebel army, hut the soldiers sent in 
aid from the different provinces had not arrived. After 
twenty-seven days the enemy withdrew. 

The governor of Shaehoii(65), Chou Ting, at first held it strongly for the 
T’ang, The tsaup’u moved his tent to the Xanshan(66), and despatched 
Shangch’ihsiii’rh to attack it. Ting asked succour of the Hiiihu, but a year 
passed without its coining', and they deliberated on the pi'ojoct of burning the 
city, and fleeing with the troops to the east, but all agreed that this would not do. 
Ting ordered the commander of the troops, Yen Ch’ao, to lead a strong body out 
to forage for grass. He called at daybreak for a farewell visit, and engaged 
Chou Shanu, a confidential officer of the governor, for a shooting match. When 
the bows were dra\\Ti, each invited the other to shoot first. He shot Shanu aud 
killed him, and then made the governor prisoner and strangled him, and under- 
took himself the government of the city. After having defended the city for 
eight 3 ’ears, they brought out silk, offering a roll in exchange for a measure of 
corn, and a great many took advantage of the opportunity, so that Ch’ao was 
rejoiced, and said: “The people all have food, and we will defend the city to 
death.” But after tw'o years more the provisions and -war stores were all used up, 
and he mounted on the wall and shouted: “ If you will not remove us to other 
lands, w^e offer to suiTender the city.” Ch’ihsin’rh consented, and he went out 
aud surrendered. From the attack of the city to this time it was altogether 
eleven years. The tsanp’u appointed Ch’ihsiiflrh in liis place as governor, who 
afterwards, suspecting that Ch’ao was plotting a revolt, put poison in his boots, 
and killed him. The inhabitants of the city all adopted the foreign dress, and 
submitted to the enemy ; but each year when they w'-orshipped their ancestors, 
they put on theii- Chinese clothes, and wept bitterly as they put them by. 

In the 15th year (820), the 2nd month, Then Ohh was 
sent to T’ufan to inform them of the death of the Emperor, 
and also of the accession of his successor. 
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la the 3rd month they attacked and plundered our 
Oh’ingsaifeng, and invaded Ohingchou, camping along the 
river'''fbrfifty li*' ■ 

In the 7th month they sent to court a mission of condo- 
lence' and' sacrifice* ■' 

In the 10th month they came secretly to invade Chingchou. 
The Emperor appointed Liang Shouchhen commander-in- 
chief, and sent him with 4,000 of the imperial troops, and all 
the armies of the eight garrisons, to the relief of the city; 
and despatched Shao T^ung as envoy with special credentials 
to the T’ufan, in answer to their mission asking for a renewal 
of peaceful relations. 

The preceding envoy to the T’ufan was punished by being 
degraded to a revenue post at Liuchou. When he went to 
the Fan on a mission of condolence, they proposed a meeting 
for a sworn ceremony under the walls of Ch^angwu city. 
Feeble, and afraid that they would not let him return, he 
consented to everything ; and when now the western bar- 
barians came plundering, they said:. ‘‘Then Chh agreed that 
w^e should lead troops and march to conclude a sworn treaty.’^ 
He was degraded in consequence, although the barbarians 
w^ere really angry for having been troubled by the frontier 
generals, and only used the envoy as a pretext. 

The governor of Glfingchou reported that the T^ufan 
generals had all retired, whereupon the Emperor ordered the 
army to be disbanded. 

From the time that Then Chin was made ruler of Hsiachou, 
he covetously and tyrannically oppressed the people, and the 
Tanghsiang sufiered bitterly, and repeatedly led the bar- 
barians to invade the borders, till now a large army invaded. 
The frontier general Ho T^i^u several times stormed and 
invaded the Fan fortifications and slew vast numbers. 
Afterwards Li Kuangyen arrived with all his army from 
Pinchou, and the enemy, frightened, retreated. Then Chin 
was the origin of the danger to the state, but happily Kuangyen 
and Ho TzTi drove off and slaughtered them. 

lu the 11th month the governor-general of Hsiachou led 
his troops to 0h’angts^6ch'en> and the governor-general of 
TOL. XII.— [new series.] 35 
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Lingwu led Bis forces to Oh^anglocliou, both, having received 
orders to attack the T’ufan. 

In the 12th month, over a thousand T'ufan besieged 
Wupaich’ih. 

In the 1st year of CVaiigch^iiig (821), the 6tli month, 
they attacked Chhngsaip^u, on account of our having made a 
treaty and alliance with the Huiho(67). The governor of 
Yenchou despatched troops to advance against them. 

In the 9th month the T’ufan sent an envoy, Shangch’ili- 
t’ossu, to ask for a sworn treaty. The Emperor consented. 
The ministers, wishing to add weight to the affair, proposed 
to proclaim it in the ancestral temple ; but the president of 
the ceremonial court memorialized : “ I have respectfully 
referred, and find that, on the old occasions, when the 
Empei’ors Sutsung and Taitsung concluded sworn treaties 
with the T’ufan, neither proclaimed it in the temple, and that 
only Tetsung, when, at the end of the Oiiienchung period, he 
concluded a sworn treaty with the T^ufan at the Yenphng 
Grate, wishing to make the oaths more binding, specially 
ordered it to be proclaimed in the temple. In the 3rd jmar 
of Chenyuan (787), when there was a meeting at Phngliang, 
there is also no record of its having been proclaimed in the 
temple. I humbly submit that there is only one solitary 
instance, and that it has not been the constant practice. 
I have referred to the ritual statutes, in which there is also 
no mention of it ; and now, after respectful investigation and 
thought, I fear that it ought not to be so proclairned.^^ This 
memorial was followed. The Emperor appointed the director 
of the court of revision, Lin Yuanting, as envoy, to conclude 
a sworn treaty with T'ufan, and the secretary of the board of 
wmr, Liu Shihlao, assistant envoy, with Li Wu and Li 
Kungtu as secretaries of the mission. 

On the 10th day of the 10th month the sworn ceremony 
was performed with the T’ufan envoys, the ministers of state, 
the presidents of the six boards, the directors of the sacrificial 
worship and revenue courts, the governor of the metropolis, 
and one of the generals, in all ten high officials, taking part. 

The text was : TheT^ang have received from heaven rule 
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over the eight points of the compass, and wherever their wise 
commands penetrate, all come to their court, and with awe 
and reverence, fearful of punishment for their misdeeds. 
Successors of Wu, and imitators of Wen, each emperor has 
acquired additional fame, and excelled in showing deeper 
wisdom, and none have failed in the glorious succession of 
twelve reigns, during two hundred and four years. The 
great founder of our dynasty issued wise commands, and his 
rules are not to be broken ; he acquired wide-spreading fame, 
and it will be handed down for ever. They worship the high 
god and receive a favourable response; they pray to the souls 
of their imperial ancestors, and obtain abounding happiness ; 
how can there be a break ? 

the cyclical year kuei ch’ou(6S), in the winter, on 
the cyclical day kuei yu, of the 10th month of the yeai’, the 
Wen-wni-hsiao-te Huangti(69) decreed that the ministers of 
state, his servant Ohih, his servant Po, and his servant Yuan- 
ying, should conclude a sworn treaty with the great general, 
the Fan envoy, Lunnalo, President of the Board of Rites, 
and his colleagues, at the capital, on an altar built in the 
western suburb of the city, with a pit dug on the north side 
of the altar. We have recited the oaths^ sacrificed the 
victims, and buried them together with the written text, 
reverently ascended and descended the altar, and performed 
all the proper ceremonies without omission. 

^*Kow, therefore, weapons shall be put by, and men be 
given rest, the bonds of kinship be honoured, and friendship 
re-established ; the far-reaching policy has been carried out, and 
will produce abundant fruit. As the vault of heaven above 
overspreads the yelloW' earth below, so the swarming multi- 
tude of men look for rulers towards the ministers and high 
officers, for if left without leaders they would prey on and 
destroy each other. What the Chinese now role shall have 
the T’ang as the sovereign, and the country of their western 
race shall have the great Fan as ruler. From this time 
henceforward both shall put by weapons and armour, forget 
their differences and old grievances, and respect the honoured 
kinship of their sovereigns and the ancient bonds of mutual 
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aid. The frontier guard-houses shall be left iingarrisoned, 
and the watch-fires no longer lighted ; in danger and difficulty 
they shall think of each other, and oppression and plunder be 
stopped ; the barrier stations and fortifications shall be disused 
and invasion and plunder shall cease. The important strong 
posts of defence shall be carefully kept as of old : they shall 
not plot against us, and we will make no preparations against 
them. 

Ah ! Love men with benevolence, protect your country 
with loyalty, worship heaven with wisdom, and serve the 
gods with reverence; for if any one of these duties be 
neglected, it will bring down misfortune upon the body. 

The frontier mountains are lofty (70), 

The Riyer flows on unceasingly : 

On a propitious, day and favourable season 
Have we fixed the two boundaries, 

The west to belong to the great Fan, 

The east to be ruled by the grand T’ang : 

Tlie great ministers, holding up the sworn treaty, 

Proclaim it afar to the autumn country.’’ 

The tsanp’u of the great Fan, the state ministers, the 
Poch^anpu and Shangchhhsin^rh, had sent the treaty before- 
hand, the important articles of which were : The two 

countries Fan and Han shall keep the borders which each 
one now rules, and neither shall fight with nor attack the 
other, they shall allow no plundering raids into each other’s 
border, nor secret plots to acquire territory. If any persons 
be suspected, they shall be taken alive, and their business 
inquired into, then they shall be given clothes and food, and 
sent hack to their own country. All now fixed shall be 
followed, there shall he neither addition nor change. The 
officers who take part in the sworn ceremony, seventeen 
persons, shall all sign their names ”(71). 

When Liu Yuanting and his colleagues accompanied 
Lunnalo on his return to T’ufan to conclude the sworn treaty 
in their country, the Emperor commanded Yuantii^g on his 
arrival to instruct the ministers and the lesser officers all to 
write their names below the text of the treaty. 

The governor-general of Liiigwu defeated an army of 
3,000 T’ufan horsemen under the T’aikushan. 
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In the 2nd year (822), the 2nd month, a mission 
despatched by them arrived to ask for a settlement of the 
boundaries. In the 6th month, another mission arrived at 
^ court.;,, .. 

The governor of Yencbou reported that over 2,000 T^ufan 
had invaded the borders of Lingwa, and that he had 
despatched troops in pursuit and chastised them. He also 
said that he had captured 150 T’ufan who were carrying 
despatches to the Tanghsiang. 

The same 6th month, Liu Yuanting returned from his 
mission to T^ufan, and reported to the Emperor: the 

25th day of the 4th month we arrived at the Thfan capital 
(chief camp), and on the 6th day of the 5th month the sworn 
treaty was concluded.’^ 

Yuanting, on his first journey to and from the Fan 
country, on each occasion passed through Hochou, where he 
had an interview with their commander-in-chief, the presi- 
dent of the council, Shangchhhsin’rh (according to the Hew 
History Shangt’atsangyii), who said to him : “ The Huiho is 
a petty state, and in the cyclical year ping shen (816), when 
we crossed the desert to attack them, we drove them before 
us till within two days’ journey of their capital city, which 
W’e intended to destroj^ as soon as we reached it. But at this 
moment we received the intelligence of the death of our 
sovereign, and consequently returned. The Huiho being as 
feeble as this, how is it that the T’ang treat them more 
honourably than they treat us ? ” Yuanting replied : The 
Huiho have the credit of having rescued the state when in 
difficulties, and, moreover, they have never robbed us of even 
one inch of territory. Ought we not therefore to treat them 
with honour ? ” 

On the present occasion, Yuanting, on his journey to and 
fro, crossed the upper stream of the Yellow Hiver, 

Y-uanting crossed tlie Huang , Biver and came to the Lungch’uan valley, to the 
north-west of which he saw Shahuch’uan, the ancient fortifications of Koshu 
Han, of which there was still much remaining. The Huang River flows to 
Menghu, and to Lungch’iian, where it joins the Yellow River. 

more than 2000 li south-west of the Hungchi Bridge(72). 
The water is here very shallow, and the stream narrow, so 
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that in the spring it can be forded, although in the summer 
and autumn boats are required to cross over. Some 300 li 
to the south of this point, there are three mountains like 
circular, flat-bottomed coppers in shape. 

Called tte Tzli (Purple) Mountains, wHcli bound the Greater Yangt’ung'(73) 
country. These are the ancient K’unlun Mountains. They are called by the 
Tibetans the Menmoli Mountains. Ch’angan is 5000 li distant to the east. 

The source of the Yellow River is in the midst of these 
mountains. The water is verj?- pure and clear, but as it 
flows past other streams it changes to red ; and afterwards, 
when it has been joined by more tributaries, it gradually 
becomes yellow and turbid. 

From the source westwards to the Fan Lieh kuan (hotel) 
is a distance of four days’ journey, each day estimated at 200 
li(74), Iforth-east of the same lies the Mohoj^en Chiwei, which 
is 50 li broad, becoming gradually narrower and smaller 
towards the south. This stretches from the west of Shachou 
on the north, southwards into the T’uhun(75) country, till it 
reaches this point, where it becomes so small and narrow that 
it is called Chiwei (Tail of the desert). Geographicallj^' it is 
reckoned to be due west of Ch’iennan (Ssuch’uan). 

Yimnting crossed WTicb’uan in Cli’engchi, and came to W^uBang in Hokuang, 
the ancient walls of which city had not been destroyed. The country of Lan- 
chou(76) was full of rice, peach and plum-ti’ees, elms and willows, all of which 
flourished luxuriantly. The inhahitauts were all men of T’aiig (Chinese) ; and 
when they saw the banners and umbrellas of the envoy, they lined the road to gaze. 
On his arrival at the city of Lungchih(7 7) , a thousand old men came to visit Mm, and 
weeping, asked after the welfare of the Son of Heaven, saying: “We came to this 
place with the army, and were lost here. To this day om sons and grandsons are 
unwilling to forget the T’ang dress. Hoes the Emperor still think of us ? ^Yhat 
day will the troops come?” ^Yhen they had sjjoken, ail broke out into loud 
lamentation. On secret inquiiy they were found to be men of Fengchoii. He 
passed the cit}" of Shilip’u(78), where precipices stand upright like walls, and tlie 
path winds and returns. The Tibetans call this Iron-sword city. On the right 
of the road for some tens of li the earth and rocks are ail red, and the Tibetans 
call this the Ch’ihlmg(79) (Red Pass). The boundary stones, placed here by AYei, 
Prince of Hsinan, and by Chang Shoukuei, had both been tMown down, and only 
the stones erected by the Tibetans remained. ChTlihng is three thousand and 
more li distant from Ch’angan, it is in the old territory of Lungyu. 

Yuariting had his first interview with the tsanp’u at Men- 
cluilu ch’uan, where the tsanp’u had his summer residence. 
This valley is oue hundred li south of the valley of Loso, and 
the Tsang River flows through it. 
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The country to the south-west of the Yellow River is flat, like a whetstone— 
ail uncultivated plain, richly covered with grass, with many tamarisk and willow- 
trees on the banks of the river, while the mountains are covered with cypresses. 
The crests are crowned with sepulchral mounds, with bnildings beside them 
plastered with red earth, on which are painted white tigers— all tombs of Tibetan 
nobles who had gained fame in battle. When alive they wore the tiger-skin, and 
it is a sign of their valour when dead ; their comrades, who killed themselves at 
the time, lie buried alongside. He crossed the Hsichiehlo Pass, where the rocks 
were cut to make a road for the carts accompanying the Princess of Chinch’ eng. 
When the envoy reached Miku, he came to his hotel. The northern valley of the 
Tsang(80) River is the summer residence of the tsanp’ii. His tent was surrounded 
by a fence of spears; and a hundred halberds, with long handles and hooked 
heads, stood upright, wdth an interval of some ten paces between them ; while in 
the middle large flags Avere erected. There were three gates, each a huiidi’ed 
paces distant from the other. Armed warriors guarded these gates, and sorcerers 
recited prayers, -with bird-shaped hats and tiger- girdles, beating drums the while. 
Ail comers were searched before they were allowed to enter. In the centre there 
was a high platform, surrounded by a circle of jewelled balusters. The tsaup’u 
wms seated in the centre of the tent, which was ornamented with gold figures of 
dragons, lizards, tigers, and leopards. He was dressed in a plain cloth costume, 
his head enveloped in folds of bright red-coloured silk, and he was girt with a 
sword inlaid with gold. On his right hand stood the Poch’ep’u(81), the ministers 
of state being stationed below the platform. After the first arrival of the T’ang 
■envoy, the councillor Lunhsitaje had come to negociate the terms of the sworn 
ti’eaty. There was a great feast on the right of the tent, at which the food was 
served and the wine passed round in much the same fashion as in China. The 
musicians played ‘The Prince of Ch’in defeating his eneinies(82),’ and also Liang-^ 
chon foreign airs and other songs ; and there were a hundred games exhibited, 
the performers in which were all Chinamen. 

The ceremonial altar was ten paces wide, and two feet high. Our envoys 
stood opposite the ten and more Tibetan great ministers, wdiile over a hundred 
chiefs were seated below the altar. Upon the altar was placed a wooden bench, 
on which stood the Poch’ep’n, as he recited the sworn treaty, a man standing at 
his side to translate it for those below. When he had finished, the blood was 
smeared, but the Pocli’ep’u did not smear his lips. After the conclusion of this 
ceremony, another oath was taken before Put’n (Buddha), when sumbul w'ater 
was poured out and drunk. Then they exchanged congratulations with the 
envoys, and finally descended from the altar. 

As Yuanting was returning home, the Tibetan commander-in-chief, 
Shangt’atsang, entertained him as a guest at Tahsiach’uan(83), where he had 
assembled over a hundred of the governors and generals of the eastern provinces. 
He placed the text of the sworn treaty on the terrace, and read it through to 
them, and besides exhorted each to defend his own border, and not to oppress and 
phmder his neighbours. On the text was written 7th year of Yit’ai(84). 

The T’ufaa despatched a mission, headed by Lunhsinohsi, 
which accompanied Yuanting to court, to offer thanks. The 
Emperor appointed envoys to answer this mission. 
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This year Shangch’ihsin’rh led troops to attack the Huihu. The lesser minister 
of the Tanghsiang, Shangsh^ta, led an army of 3,000 men, who pastured their 
horses at Mulanliang. 

Ill the 3rd year (823), the first month, their envoy, 
Luntaje, came to court on a mission of congratulation. 

In the 4th year (824), the 9th month, an envoy came to 
ask for a picture of Wut’ai8han(86). In the 10th month, 
they sent tribute of yaks, and also a yak, sheep, and deer, 
of cast silver. 

In the 1st year of Paoli (825), the 3rd month, their envoy, 
Shangchhlij^, came to court, and asked also for a continuance 
of friendly relations. In the 9th month the Emperor 
appointed the Director of the Banqueting- court, Li Jui, 
to go on a mission in reply to the above. 

During the period T’aiho, from the 5th to the 8th years 
(831-834), their envoys came to court with tribute, without 
intermission, and we also always sent missions in answer. 

In the 5th year (831), the general commanding ■\Veichou(86), Hsit’iehmou, 
offered to surrender the city. The governor-general of Chiennan and Hsich’uan 
accepted, took possession of the official seals, weapons, and armom-, and 
despatched a general to occupy it. This chou extended on the south to the Min 
Mountains in Chiangyang, and on the north to the Lung Mountains ; the enemy 
called it the city of refuge, and it was a most important defence of the south- 
west. But Min Sengju then ruled the state, and he decided to send back 
Hsit’iehmou, and resign the city. The T’ufan massacred all the inhabitants, 
without exception, as a warning to the other barbarians. From this year their 
envoys came in succession on tributary missions, bringing jade girdles, gold 
vessels, otter skins, cloth, yak tails, red carpets, horses, sheep, and camels. The 
tsanp’u, during his reign of about thirty years, was sick and unable to attend to 
business, and the government was in the hands of the chief ministers ; consequently 
they were unable to rival China, and the frontier gimrds were left at peace. 
After his death, his younger brother, Tamo, succeeded to the throne. Tamo was 
fond of wine, a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and, besides, cruel, 
tyrannical, and ungracious, so that the troubles of the state increased. 

In the 1st year of Iv’aich^eng (836), the 2nd month, missions 
were sent by both countries. 

In the 4th year (839), the Emperor despatched Li Chingju on a mission to the 
T’nfan, and they sent Lunch’ije to court with offerings of articles of jade, sheep, 
and horses. From this time there were earthquakes in their country, the groimd 
opened and water-springs overflowed, the Min Mountain was overthrown, and 
the T'ao River flowed baekwai’ds for three days. Rats ate their com, and the 
inhabitants died of hunger and pestilence, so that corpses lay one pillowed on the 
other. In Shan and E’uo there was heard, after nightfall, the sound of war 
drums, and the natives were much alarmed. 
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In the 2nd. year of Huich’ang (842), the tsanp^'u diea. 
In the 12th month their envoy, Luntsanje, and suite, arrived 
with the intelligence of his death, and the Emperor ap- 
pointed Li Ohing to condole and sacrifice. 

He liad no sons, and Ch’ilihn, a son of Shangyenli, the elder brother of his 
wife, whose name was Lin, was made tsanp’ti. He was only three years old at 
the time, and the wife was regent of the kingdom. The chief minister 
Chiehtuna, when he had audience of Ch’ilihu, refused to do homage, sapng : 
‘‘ There are many collateral descendants of the tsanp’u still living-, and why 
should a son of the family of Lin be appointed? ” and went out weeping. The 
adherents of the new regime killed him. Another general, Shangk’uugj e, who was 
the military governor of Lomench’uan, snrnamed Mo, named Hunglije, which is 
equivalent to the Chinese ‘ lang’ (a title of respect), an artful deceiver and fond 
of intrigue, gained over the three tribes, and got together 10,000 horsemen, with 
which he attacked Shangpipi, the governor-general of Shanchou, and overran the 
country as far as Weichou. He next fought a battle with the minister of state, 
Shangyiissulo, at Pohanshan. The latter was defeated and fled to Sungchoii, 
where he collected 80,000 warriors of the Sup’i, T’uhun, and Yangt’ung(87), and 
enti-enched his army on the T’ao Eiver. Shangk’ungje issued this proclamation 
to the Siip’i and the rest : “ The brothers of the ministers have killed the tsanp’ii, 
and the god of heaven has commissioned me to levy righteous soldiers to chastise 
the wicked. Will you then help traitors who are in rebellion against their 
country ? ” The Sup’i and their allies doubted, and would not fight. 
Shangk’ungje led some light horse across the river, the varions tribes ofl:ered 
their submission, and his united army amounted to 100,000 men. Having 
captured Shangyiisshlo, he strangled him. 

Shangpipi, the governor-general of Shanchou, whose surname was Mulu, and 
name Tsanhsinya, a native of the Yangt'ung counti*y, was a hereditary noble of 
the T’ufan. He was a man of liberal mind, and not unversed in literature and 
history, and was at first unwilling to take office, but the tsanp’u insisted on 
appointing him. Within three years, the people, in consequence of the illegal 
election of the tsanp’u, were ail in a state of revolt. Shangk’nngje arrogated the 
title of chief minister, and at the head of 200,000 warriors attacked Shangpipi, 
with war drums, oxen, horses, and camels, stretcliing over a thousand li. When 
he reached Chenhsichun(88), there was a great storm, with thunder and lightning, 
and more than ten of his officers were killed by the lightning, together with 
several himdreds of the sheep, horses, and camels, at which he was alarmed, and 
halted his troops. When Shangpipi received the intelligence, he sent valuable 
presents, and despatches, proposing an alliance. Sbangk’ungje was greatly 
rejoiced, and exclaimed : “ Shangpipi is a scholar and knows nothing about war. 
I will declare myself tsanp’u, and will appoint Mm my home minister.” There- 
upon he led back his troops, and encamped at Tahsiach’uan. Shangpipi sent two 
of Ms generals to attack Mm. Having Mdden 40,000 soldiers in ambush to the 
south of Hochou, one of the generals, who was posted on the hill, shot down an 
extremely abusive letter, at which Shangk’ungjd was enraged, and came ont with 
Ms best ’warriors to fight. The general pretended to be beaten, and they pursued 
him for some ten miles, until the pursuers feU into the ambuscade, and were attacked 
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on all sides. There was a great rain storm at the time, so that the rirer was 
much swollen, and a vast mimher were drowned. ShangFnngje rode away alone 
and escaped. HaYing failed in Ms projects, he became suspicions and tyrannical, 
and killed many of Ms officers ; two generals surrendered to Shangpipi, and were 
treated generously. - 

The next year he again assaulted ShancEou, the goyeraor-general of which 
divided his troops into five divisions, and defended it against him, till Shang- 
k’lmgje took refuge in Tungkushan, where he fortified himself strongly, and 
would not come out, until he was surrounded by several lines of stockade, and the 
road to water cut off. After some ten days he fled to Pohanshan, where he 
.enlisted scattered wmrriors, and gathered together by degrees a fe-w thousands, 
■with which he fought a battle at Hochishan, and afterwards a second at Nankii, 
being totally defeated on both occasions. His troops fought each year, and were 
never disbanded. 

Ill the spring of the 3rd year of Tachung (849), the 
minister ShangFuiigjS, the governor- general of the eastern 
province, with three chou, Glihii, Yuan, and jlnle, and 
seven fortified passes, including Shihm^n and Muhsia, asked 
for admission at the frontier. The governor-general of 
Chingyiian reported this to the Emperor, who appointed the 
Director of the Imperial Stud, Lu to proceed to 

welcome him. 

Shangpipi encamped troops at Ho}Tian, and wffien he heard that vShungk'ungjc 
w^as preparing to cross the Yellow Eiver, he hastened to attack him, but was 
Mmselt defeated. He defended the bridge at the head of well-armed troops, but 
was again unsuccessful, and retired after having burned the bridge. Shang- 
k’ungje secretly issued from the Chitungling Pass, having crossed by means of a 
wooden bridge, to attack Shangpipi. At I^nthiliiig lie defeated one of his 
generals, Shangt’olot’atsang, and afterwards fought a battle at Hsiniuhsia, where 
he was again victorious. Shangpipi’ s , resom*ces W'cre exhausted, and he led his 
army to the western borders of Eanchou, leaving T’opalniuikuaiig to defend his 
post, to whom many of Shangk’ungje’s standard dtiserted. Siiaiigkhmgj e invaded 
deep into the chon of Shun, E’uo, Kua, Su, Yi, and Ilsi, plundering and 
slaughtering wherever he went, till dead bodies were heaped up promiscuously, as 
ill a w'olf’s lair. His adherents secretly hated liim, and all wanted to get rid of 
Mm, and they clamoured to invite 500,000 Thing wairriors to unite with them to 
put down the distiirbanees. He took refuge in hVeielioii, and asked for the 
appointment of tsanp’u, sending offers of submission to the Thing. The Emperor 
sent the troops of CMngjuiaii, Lingwu, Fenghsiaug, Pinning, and Clienwu, to 
meet and aid him, and as soon as he arrived despatched the minister Li Cjhiugjang 
to ask what he wanted. Shangk’ungje wms haughty and boastful, overestimating 
Mmself, and asked to be made governor-general of Ho and Wei, w'hicli the 
Emperor refused. He then returned across the ilsienyang Bridge, exclaiming ; 
“ I will do great thing’s, and after having crossed this river, will make it the 
boundary between me and the T’ang.’^ Then he again marched to LomencMiian, 
and collected scattered soldiers, with the intention of another raid on the frontier. 
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But it rained a long time, till his provisions were exliansted, and lie was obliged 
to flee to Kbiochon, Therenpon the governor-general of Eenghsiang reconquered 
Cb’ingsbiii; tlie governor-general of Gbingynan recovered Ynancliou, occupied 
Sbilimen and five other fortified passes, and captured some 10,000 men and 
cattle ; the governor-general of Lingwn took Anlechou, which was made by 
decree Weichou; the governor-general of Pinning recovered Hsiaoknan and 
Fenghsiang, and occupied Ch’inchon ; and the governor-general of Shannan 
Ilsitao gained Fuchon. The Fenghsiang troops fought with the T’ufan at 
Lungchou, and cut ofl 500 heads. 

In the 7th month of this year (849), the old men of Ho 
and Lung led over a thousand of their men and youths up to 
the palace gate, and the Emperor went to one of the pavilions 
to review them, at which they all with one accord shouted 
for joy and applauded. They then loosened each other s hair, 
and hurried to the shops to buy hats and girdles. The 
Emperor ordered them to be given good land to dwell in, and 
the bystanders all said, “Wan sui (Live for ever!). 

The Emperor ordered the soldiers of the fonr provinces who had distinguished 
themselves to be rewarded. The fertile ground within the three chon and seven 
passes was given to the people to cultivate, all taxes being remitted for five years, 
and revenue officers were sent to the hot springs to establish custom harriers to 
tax the salt for the support of the borders. The soldiers of the four provinces 
who understood cultivation of land were given oxen and seed, wffiile the gamsons 
were allowed double pay and provisions, and relieved every year. Traders and 
merchants w'ere not to he stopped at the harriers. The soldiers who wished to 
cultivate the soil w’ere allowed the same piinleges as the people. 

Originally, the Emperor T’aitsung (527-649) conquered Hsieh Jenkao, and 
acquired the Lungshang territory, captured Li Kuei, aud took possession of Liang- 
chon, defeated the T'uknhun and Kaoch’ang, and established the fonr chen. 
When Ynantsimg (713-755) succeeded, he recovered the provinces of Iluangho, 
Chishih and Wanhsiu, and no watch-fires W'ere lighted in China for nearly thirty 
years. At Lunt’ai and Yiwm military colonies were established, and corn and 
pulse were to be seen everywhere. On the K’aiyuan Gate there w'as put a stone 
with the inscription, “The road to the farthest west 9,900 li," to show to the 
soldiers that there was no Journey of 10,000 li. Since the period Chienyuan 
(758-759), Lungyn, Chiennan and Hsishan, the three chon and seven fortified 
passes, and some three hundred camps, garrisons and strong places have all been 
lost. Ilsientsung (806-820) examined the map of the empire, and looked at the 
ancient boundaries of Ho and Huang, being extremely anxious to recover them, 
but he had no leisure. The council of state now memorialized that the 
Emperor having gained fame and territory, his glory should he proclaimed to the 
w^orld, for, without moving a single soldier or spilling a di’op of blood, Ho and 
Huang had, of their own accord, submitted, and they proposed, therefore, to add 
to the title of honour of the Son of Heaven. The Emperor replied : . “ Hsientsung 
thought much about Ho and Huang, but hie plans were not perfected when his 
spirit departed. It is onr duty to perpetuate the fame of om' ancestors, and do 
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you consult on an addition to tlie temple names of tlie two Emperors Sliun and 
Hsien, so tliat tlieir praise may be lauded by after-generations.’’ 

The next year (850) the governor of Shachou, Chang Tich’ao, sent, as an 
offering to the Emperor, the maps of eleven chon, including Sha, Yi, Su, and Kan. 
Yich’ao made a secret arrangement with a band of brave and determined men 
to surrender the city to the T’ang, and on the day fixed they armed them- 
selves, and shouted at the gates of the city, the Chinese all joining them, 
and the barbarian guards were frightened and fied. He then took 
command of the city, repaired the armour and weapons, and cultivated the 
lands, and afterwards fought a series of battles, till all the other cities were 
taken. He sent in succession ten officers, with staves, inside which they carried 
despatches, to the north-east, to the city of T’ientd(89), the military governor of 
which, Li P’i, reported to the Emperor, who praised the devotion of Yich’ao, and 
appointed au envoy, the hearer of a decree, to receive his submission and reward 
him, promoting him to be military governor of Shachou. Soon after it was made 
the capital of the province of Kueiyi, and he was appointed governor-general. 

Afterwards the Tibetan general in command of Ho and^Yei, Shangyenlisin, on 
account of the destruction of his country, offered to surrender, and the governor 
of Ch’inchou, Kao P’ien, received the submission of this general, together with 
ten thousand tents of the Himnio people. Thus these two chou were recovered, 
and Shangyenhsin was appointed a general in the imperial army. After P’ien 
had recovered this Fenglin fortified pass, he appointed Shangyenhsin commander- 
in-chief of the provincial troops of Ho and ^yei. 

In the 2nd year of Hsient’ung (861), Chang Yicli’ao brought back Liangchou 
to submission. 

In the 7th year (866), the Huihu of Peit’ing P’ukuchun attacked and took 
Hsichou, and recovered the native tribes. 

The governor of Shanchou, Chang Ch’iyung, fought a battle with Shang- 
k’ungj e, and defeated him, and sent to the Emperor the war material and armour 
captured. The remnant of the T’lifan array invaded Pinning, the governor- 
general of which drove them away. Then P’ukuchun fought a great battle with 
the T’ufan, and cut off the head of Shangk’ungje, and sent it to the capital. 

In the 8th year (867), Chang Yich’ao came himself to court, and was appointed 
a general in the imperial army, and given a residence and land, while the 
Emperor made a son of his house, AYeishen, governor-genei’al of Kueiyi, He 
died in the 13th year (872) at . Shachou, and the governor, Ts’ao Yichin, took 
command of the city, and was afterwards appointed governor-general of Kueiyi. 

Afterwards there were great troubles throughout China, and the imperial 
commands were prevented from reaching. Kanchou -was annexed by the Huibu, 
and most of the cities of Kueiyi were lost to the Hunmo, also called AYemno, a 
people who 'were originally slaves of the T’ufan. It was the Tibetan custom, 
when they made w'ar, to despatch officers of high rank, accompanied by their 
slaves and followers, whom they, distributed tlirough the conquered districts, to 
cultivate the land, and pasture herds. Luring the insurrection of Shangk’ungje 
these ’were unable to return to their country, and collected together in bands of 
some thousands, calling themselves Wenmo. They settled witliin the borders 
of Kan, >Su, Kua, Sha, Ho, Wei^ Min, K’uo, Tieh, and Tang. Those nearest 
to the Fan capital were the most powerful, and possessed the best horses. 
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Notes. 

(1) The capital of China during the T’ang Dynasty. It was called by 

Arabian writ^’s ot tlie period Kumdan, supposed by Dr. Edkins to represent the 
old somid ot Chmgcli’^ugj ^ capital.’ It is the modem Hsianfu in Shensi. 

(2) idi nmg* IS the general name of tribes of Tibetan race Avhieh have been 

Rcttled on tiie lyest of China from the most ancient times. The character is com- 
posed of ‘ man and ‘ sheep,’ and is said by an ancient dictionary to be descriptive 
of their occupation as shepherds. ■ . 

(3) A .short-lived petty dynasty founded in 397, in the vicinity of Liangchou, 
by a .scion of the Topa tribe of the Hsienpi, an eastern Tartar race, the same tribe 
to which the Emperors of the After Wei Dynasty belonged. The connexion with 
Tibet would seem to be a based only on similarity of sound. 

(4) r.sanp’ii is generally supposed to be the equivalent of the modern rgyalpo, 
but it seems rather to be the Atsanpo in the treaty inscription (see Appendix). 
Seine of the other titles are to be found in Tibetan dictionaries, as : ^loii, a magis- 
trate, oilicer ; nang^lon, a minister of domestic affairs ; cliepo is great, and chung 
small ; ^^ancl^nang^ion eliepo therefore chief minister of domestic affairs, etc. 

(5) Se-se is a kind of jirecious stone found in the high moimtains north-east of 

Taslikand. ■ 

(6; Loh.sieli and Losoare two ways of rendering Lhasa. The stone monnment, 
with the^iuseription givcn in the Appendix, erected in 822, still stands in front of 
the Ta Buddhist temple in the suburbs of the present capital. The po.sition 
of the I’jipu ^ alley is^not so definitely fixed ; it lay to the south-west of Lhasa on 
the other .<ide of the Tsang River. An itinerary of the eighth centnry is given in 
the -ippciidix from Shancliou, the modern Hsiningfu, to the Papii Sea or Lake. 
The name reminds one of Paipu, used in Chinese books on Tibet for ]S[epaL 
(Tibetan Balpo). 

(7) Tiie yuanti is a large kind of sheep, with hnge horns, perhaps the OvisPoli. 

(8) ill the account of an invasion of l’'unnan in 799, a high Tibetan officer, 
Yehfo.^liuiehieii, an adopted son of the lately deceased sovereign Ch’ilitsan, is 
mentioned as surrendering to a Chinese general, when he ought to have been 
burie.i with the tsanp’u, 

(9) The Yangt’img first communicated with China in the year 641, when they 
sent euvoy.s to the imperial coiu’t. They were divided into Eesser and Greater. 
Tiic latter people were- settled on the plateau to the south of Khotan, having the 
Le.'^ser Yangt’uiig on their west, the T’ufan on the east. Their countiy was 1000 
li i'rtun east to west, and they numbered between 80,000 and 90,000 fighting 
warriors. They were a nomadic people, who plaited their hair into a queue hang- 
ing down beliind, and dressed in felt and fm'. Wind and snow prevailed, and .ice 
mure trian ten h-et thick. They had no written characters, only cut knotches in 
stick.', and tied knots in cord. The pimishinents were most severe. When their 
chiefs died, tlieir skulls w'ere cleft, the brains scooped out, and the space filled 
with pearls and jade, the abdomen cut open, the viscera removed, and replaced 
with pun.' gold, anej fmally a false nose of gold and teeth of silver were put on. 
hlt-n wt-rc Imried at the same time. Having by divination fixed a propitious day, 
they burled the body in. a cave in some inaccessible place that no one else knew of, 
and* mau}' oxen, she(q), and horses were offered in sacrifice. Mourning was jmt 
ofi' a.'i sodn as the funeral was over. 

(Bi^ The Turks, w'ho conquered the greater part of Central Asia in the sixth 
eentury. and established a powerful empire, which was destroyed by the 
Ouigoiirs, a. pjcople of the same race, in 744. 

•:ir Ths.^ Thikiihun were an Eastern Tartar race, who derived their name from 
the cliit'f 'rhiku'hun, who migrated with 1,100 families towards the south-west, and 
scith.il ihmilv in the neighbouihood of Kungch’angfu in Shensi. His descendants 
extciui-d tiu‘ir rule westwards as far as the borders of Khotan, until their territory 
nu.‘usure<l 3t)0() li from E. to W., 1000 li from K. to S., extending on the east as 
far as the rm.»{lern Hsiningfu. The capital was Pusshch’eng, situated Ifi li to the 
of tin.; CTi’inghai (Kokonor). Their territory wUvS boimded on the S.W. by 
the Pailan, which joined the Tanghsiang on the E.j the Tomi on the W. They 
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^Yeve finally conquered by tlie T’ufan in tlie 3rd year of Lungso (663), after rulino- 
350 years, and tlieir soTereign, Nobopo, with liis Chinese consort and the remnant 
of the people, took refuge in China, and were given lands near Lingchou, where 
Anleehou was founded, of which he was appointed governor. 

(12) The Tanghsiang were a people of Tibetan race who first became powerful 
after the year 564, when the allied T’angcli^ang tribes Avere dispersed by the 
Chinese. ‘They occupied the mountainous country Avhere the TelloAv Eiver and 
ATmgtzu rise,” being bounded on the jST. by the TTikiihun, on the S. by 
Ch’iang tribes called Ch’imsang, ^lisang, etc., and extending on the E. to Limg- 
cliou in modern Ssuchu’an, They lived on their yaks, horses, asses and sheep, and 
liad no corn, having to borrow barley from their neighbours to make a fermented 
drink. The son married the wives of his deceased father and uncles, and the 
brother his sister-in-law, and in such promiscuous connexions they Avere by far 
the worst of all barbarians, and yet there Avas no marriage between persons of 
the sarno tribal name. The dead bodies Avere burned. They had no written 
characters, and only arranged reeds and pieces of Avood to remember the seasons. 
Once every three years there was a general assembly, at AAdiich they sacrificed oxen 
and sheep to worship heaven. Euidng the Sin dynasty they constantly ravaged 
the frontier. During the T’ang, from the Srd year of Chenkiian (629), they 
gradually became subject, and their tribes were chAuded into cliou and hsien, riilcS 
liy tlieir* own chiefs, and subject to a goATrnor-general, resident at Simgcbou. 
They Avere afterAvards annexed by the T’ufan. ’ T’opa was the name of the 
principal kibe, from Avhicli AAmre descended the rulers of the Hsi Hsia or Tangut 
kingdom, which Avas established in the tenth century, and ruled OA^er Shensi and 
the lands of Lobnor and Kokonor, till its destruction by Genghis Khan in 1227. 
Tangut is the Mongolian plural (Tanggod). The name of t£e modern Moham- 
medan natives of the same districts, Tungan, comes probably from the same source. 

(13) The Pailan, Avho AA'ere called by the T’ufan Tingling, Avere bounded east by 
the Tanghsiang, AA'est by the Tomi. They could fiu'hish 10,000 brave warriors 
Avho were fond of fighting and excelled in Avar. Their customs Avere similar to 
those of the Tanghsiang. They submitted to China in 624, and their country Avas 
made M'fcichoii and K’nngchon. After they had been conquered by the T’’ufan, 
their warriors AA’ere usually placed in tlie van of the invading armies.” 

(14) Noav Sungpant’ing in Ssiich’nan. 

(15) Chung T’ienchn, or Central India, also called Mochiat’o (Magadha). 
The great King Siladitya, AA’ho called himself King of Magadiia, is mentioned as 
having sent a mission to the T’ang Emperor after his intervloAvs Avitli the 
Buddhist monk Yuanclmang, Avhich arrived in 641, in answer to Avhich a Chinese 
envoy, Li ATpiao, was sent to India. Another mission arrh'ed Avith offerings of 

? earls, incense and p’uti (Ficus religiosa) trees, and AVang Yiiants’e Avas sent to 
ndia, the Kings of the other four di\isions of AA’bich ail 'sent tiibute. At this 
time the King of Central India, Siladitya, died, and one of his ministers, aa'Iio had 
usurped the goA’eniment, led troops against Yiiants’^, Avbo, having only afolloAving 
of thirty horsemen, fought with them, hut their arroAvs being soon exhausted, they 
AAaue captured, the foreign troops piimdering ail tlie tribute ofiVrings from the 
other countries. Yuants’e escaped alone in the night, and fled to the T’lifan, aa'Iio 
led 1200 Avell-amed AV’arriors, together with over 7000 Keptil horsemen, to follow 
Yuants’e. Tie and the assistant envoy, Chiang Shihjen, led the troops of the 
tAvo countries, and advanced as far as the capital of Central India, Avhere tliey 
fought for three days in succession, and inflicted a great defeat, cutting off 3,000 
heads, while some 10,000 Avere drowned in the river ; the minister Avus'Taken, and 
brought back Avith them to the imperial capital, where they arriA'cd in 648. 

(16) It is the practice in China to erect a roAV of figures of military and civil 
officers and different kinds of animals on each side of the avimue leading to 
the imperial tomb. The statues of the last Ouigour king of Kaoch'ang, and of 
the sovereigns of Kiich’d, Magadha, and of the T’uknhun, arc recorded among 
others as having been carved for the same occasion. 

(17) The modem Hsiningfu in Kansu. The T’ufan started from Shanchou; 
the itinerary is given in an Appendix. 

(18) The Ch’ihshui (Eed liiver) was at this time occupied by the Black 
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Tang-lisiang. It is tlie upper course of the CMnslia Eiver, which hecomes the 
Yang'tzu. The modern name is from the Mongolian nlan, also meaning red. 

(19) Pohuan was a city 560 li due west of Ohintzu, the modern Kiiclie. The 
latter from the Ilan dynasty was the most powerM of the states of Eastern 
Turkestan. After its conquest by the Chinese in 648, it was made the seat of a 
governor-general styled the Anhsi Tuhufu, who ruled also over Yutien 
(KhotaE), !Sul5 (Kashgar), and Suiyeh, a city on the southern hank of the river of 
tlie same name, which runs out of Lake Issikkul on the north of the Celestial 
Mountains, These foui’ military governments Avere collectively called the four 
cheii. 

(20) A Anlley on the south of Kokonor. 

(21) Wiihai" (Black Sea) is probably the Kalach’ih, a lake near the somue of 
the Nukiaiig. 

(22) An ancient city 250 M S.'W', of Shanchou, also Avithin the borders of the 
modern Hsiningfii. 

(23) Still has the same name, in Sshch’uan. 

(24) A chou in the south of Ssueh’uan, now Hingyiianfu. 

(25) The country of the P’olomen (Brahmana), a synonjTn of Central India 
or Magadha. 

(26) After the first conquest of the four chen, the governor-generalship of 
Anhsi had been moved to Kaoch’ang (Tui'fan). 

(27) A state west of KaoelPang, the modern Harashar. 

(28) This city, called T’uuhuang duiing the Han, was the Kuachou of the 
T’ang, the modern Anhsifu. 

(29) Yichou is now Hanii ; Hsichou, Turfan ; and Peit’ing IJruratsi. 

(30) These were the ten hordes of the “Western Turks, into Avhich Ilishih Khan 
dmded his subjects in the year 637. Five formed the left Aving, ruled over by 
five ch’o, and occupied the country to the east of the Sifiyeh EiA'er, while the 
other fiAm, ruled by ssuchin, were settled on the west of the river. Ch’o and 
ssuehin are said to he Turkish titles of officers of high rank. 

(31) There is a shoii} account of Nepal in the T’ang History which maybe 
quoted here. The kingdom of Nip’olo is situated to the W. of T’ufan. The 
natives cut their hair in a straight line level Avith the eyebrows, and wear earrings 
of bamboo or horn, and think that thus they are ornamental Avhen they reach out to 
the shoulders. They use theii* hands in eating, having no spoons nor chopsticks, 
and the utensils are all made of copper. There are many merchants among them, 
feAv agricnlturists. They make copper money, wliich has the figiue of a man on 
the obverse, a horse and an ox on the reverse, and has no hole in the centre. 
Their dress is a single piece of stuff Avound round the body, and they bathe 
several times during the day. Their houses are made of wood, the Avails all 
carved and painted. They are fond of games of chance, and delight in trumpet 
blowing and beating drums. They excel in magic arts, and are clever in astrolo- 
gical calculations. They Avorship five celestial gods, and carve their images in 
stone. Every day they wash these gods Avith pure water and present offerings of 
cooked mutton. ’The king, Naling tip’o (deAm) , is covered with a network of strings 
of pearls, crystal, precious stones, coral and amber, has earrings of gold with jade 
pendents, and wears a Buddha carved from a precious stone. He sits on a lion 
throne, and Arithin the hall, flovrers and perfumes are scattered. The ministers of 
state and the courtiers all seat themselves on the ground, and several hundreds of 
armed soldiers are marshalled near as guards. Within the palace there is a tower 
of seven stories, roofed Avith copper tiles, the balustrades and tloresholds, the 
pillars and beams, all ornamented with precious stones. On each of the four 
corners of tins tower there is suspended a copper pipe which terminates beloAV in 
a gold dragon spout, and the water from above flows doAAm the pipes and pours out 
of the mouths of the dragons like so many natural fountains. When the father 
of Naling deva died, the throne was usurped by an uncle of the rightful claimant, 
who fled abroad to save his life. The T’ufan gave him refuge, and recovered his 
kingdom for him, and this was how he became subject to T’nfan. In the period 
Chenkuan (betAveen 642-647) the envoy Li Yipiao, who was sent on a mission to 
India, passed on his journey through this kingdom, and Nalmg deva received lum 
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most jo}'fully. He went with, him to see the Achipochen pond, which is some 
twenty paces in circumference, the water of which bubbles up and boils ; it 
neither overflows during the torrents of the rainy season, nor is it diminished when 
the sun is so hot that the rocks are burning and metal red hot ; when anythiii<>’ is 
thrown in, clouds of smoke rise, and if a vessel of rice he put in, it is soon cooled. 
Afterwards, when Wang Yuants’e was plimdered by the Indians, Yepdl, together 
with T’ufan, attacked India and gained fame. 

In the 2nd year of Yunghni (651) the king, Shih-li-na-iien-to-lo, sent another 
mission to the imperial court with tribute. 

(32) Yaochou was in what is now' the province of Yunnan, and was separated 
from Chiinchou by the Chinsha CMng, which must be the Yangpi Eiver aiiuded 
to, as the Erh Man w'ere aboriginal tribes of Ssuch’uan. T’iencb’ih is the name 
of the lake on which Yiinnanfu now stands. 

(33) E’atun is the Turkish title for the wife of the Ehan. 

(34) The lands on the bend of the Y'ellow’ Kiver near the modem Kueitet’ing. 

The T’ufan built two w-ailed cities, Ilungchi and Tamonien. ^ 

(35) Ashihna Kuch’olu was Khan of the Turks from 682 to 693, and frequently 
attacked the borders of China. 

(36) Pulu is the modern Balti. At this time it was divided into t-wo states, 
Greater and Lesser. The Greater Pulu is described in the T’ang History as 
being due w'est of T’ufan, contiguous to the Small Pulu, and bounded on^the 
west' by the Northern ludian State Wuch’ang (Udyana). They sent several 
missions with tribute to China from the year 69G, but w'ere Anally conquered by 
the Tibetans in 734. The Lesser Pulu wus distant from Ch’angau over 9000 li, 
from the residence of the T’nfan tsaup’ii 3000 li towards the ea.st, and slightly 
south. Wuch’ang was 800 li W., Greater Puli 300 li S.E., Koshihmi (Kashmir) 
600 li S., the Hiimi city of Solo 500 li K. In the beginning of the reign of 
Yuantsimg, the sovereign Muchiiimang came to court, (hie of his successors was 
secretly induced by the T’ufan sovereign to take one of his ckughters in marriage, 
and more than tw'enty states on the north-west submitted to T’ltfan, and no longer 
sent tribute to China. The govenior-general of Anhsi sent three expeditions 
■without success, till, in the year 747, the lieutenant-governor, Kao Hsienclhh, was 
sent by decree. From Anhsi he W’ent through the cities of Polman, AYushihte 
(Usli), and Sule (Kashgar), climbed the Tsimgling Mountains, and marched 
through the Pomi (Pamir) valley to Shighnan, where he divided his forces, and 
penetrated to Balti by three passes. He cut the bridg'e over the Soyi Liver, on 
■w'hich the capital was situated, so as to cut ofl' the T’ufan, who came the next day. 
The Prince and his Tibetan wife w'ere brought prisoners to the capital, where lie 
was given a. pimple robe and gold girdle and appointed a general in the guards. 
The country was called Kueijkichun and ganisoned with 1000 men. After the 
first Chines*e expedition to Baltistaii, I^lutopi, the rajah of Kashmir, sent a raission 
to ask for troops, saying in his letter : “ From the foundation of tnir dynasty ive 
have alw'ays been subjects of the celestial Khan, and obeyed the commands he 
has sent. W e have in our country tliree kinds of troops, foot, horses and elephants. 
Your servant, in alliance with the sovereign of Central India, has blocked the bve 
great passes from T’ufan, so as to prevent ingress or egre.«;s, ami has gained victories 
ill battle ; and if the celestial Khan will send troops, as lie has done to Pulu, we 
can fiiniish provisions even for an army of 200, OUO. Tlnre is in our country a 
di’agon lake named Mohopotamo, where we wish to provide an encampment 
for the imperial troops.” 

(37) KowAnhsifu. 

(38) This was a most important fortress 300 H >S.W. of Shanchou, and 30 li E. 
of the Oh’ihling Pass, on the Tibetan road which it commanded. It was founded 
by the T’ufan, and called *‘Iron-sword city,” taken by the Chinese in the 
Ilsienheng period (670-674), but lost afterwurds. It was (lescribed assiiiToimded 
on all sides by precipices, with many knhe-like edges, round wiiich the rocky path 
wound for more than a mile. Tlie difficulties b.f the siege are related in the 
account of a niodei-n campaign against the native tribes of the vicinity, when 
Yo Chungch’i led 20,000 troops in the year 1724, and took the stronghold by a 
night assault. 
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(39) Ch’iliUng, ‘The Hed Hills/ are 320 H from the modern Hsiningfu, and 
form the boundary between the Chores and Khoit Mongolian Tanners. They 
are de.scribed in the T’uugtien as being 30 H W. of the city of Shilip’u, deriving 
their name from the red colour of the earth and rocks, and as resting on the north 
on a high range, while on the south they join the Snowy Mountains. During 
the After "Wei Dynasty the Buddhist monk Sungyun, on his way to India, came to 
Ch’ililing, the boundary of the empire, 4000 li from Loyang. Kansiingling is in 
Ssuch’uan, 30 miles north of Sungfant’ing, the T’ang Suugchou. 

(40) In Ssuch’uan, south-west of Maochou. 

(41) Kolof^ng was the sovereign of the Kanchao Man, a branch of the "Wu 
(Black) Man, whence the name of Karajang, applied to their state by Marco Polo, 
as well as by Mohammedan Avriters. It was founded in Yunnan, and the capital 
Avas called Yangchiiyang, the modern Talifu. There Avere at first six chiefs st}ded 
chao, but in the period K’aiyuan (713-741) the southern chao absorbed the other 
five, and conquered the neighbouring Man tribes till his territory extended to 
T’lif'an on the N.W., to Magadha on the S.W., and to Cochin-Cliiiiaonthe S.E, 

'I 'he father of Kolofeng, Avho was appointed Prince of Yunnan by the Emperor, 
fought Avith the T’ufan, and defeated their army. He died in 748, and his son 
Avas appointed by special decree to succeed as Prince of Yunnan. In 752, how- 
CA^er, harevoltcd, and submitted to the T’nfan, who appointed liimTsaiip’uchung, 
AAdth the title of Emperor of the East. Chung is ‘ younger brother ’ in the Man 
tongue. 

(42) These Avere the remnant of a remarkable people of Eastern Tibet who 
AA'ere called the Yu AYang state, from the fact of their being ruled by a woman. 
They are first mentioned in the JSTorthem History, and are more fully described 
in the Sui History, after they had sent envoys to the founder of that dynasty 
in the year 586.' It is related: The j^eople in each successive reign make 
a Avoman their prince. The surname or the sovereign is Sup’i. They build 
cities in tlie mountains Avitli houses of -many stories, the sovereign’s having 
nine, in Avhich there are several hundreds of female attendants, and a court 
is lield every five days. The men have notiiing to do Avitb the govern- 
ment, only fight and cultivate the land. Both men and women paint their 
faces of many colours. They live principally by hunting, and the weather 
is very cold. (The natural products are copper and gold ore, cinnabar, musk, yaks 
and tAvo breeds of horses, in addition to salt in abundance, which they carry to 
India and gain much by the traffic. They haA'e had frequent wars with the 
T’anghsiaiig and Avith India. When the queen dies they collect a large sum of 
gold money, and select from her family two cleA^'er women, of Avhich oue is made 
queen, the other the lesser sovereign. When a person of rank dies, they strip off 
the skin, and put the hones and flesh mixed AAuth gold powder into a vase, and then 
bury it ; after a year has passed, they put the skin into an iron vessel and bury it. 

At the neAV year they sacrifice men or offer monkeys, and when the ceremony is 
over, go into the mountains and pray until a bird like a hen pheasant comes and 
settles on the sorcerer’s hand, who cuts open the crop, and if he finds inside grains 
of com it will he a fruitful year, if only sand and stones, there Avill be famine or 
pestilence. This they call bird divination. During the T’ang they frequently 
sent tribute. The History describes them under the term Tung (Eastern) Kii 
state, to distinguish them from a Western people situated somewhere in the 
Western Ocean, according to Buddhist fable. It also rives the synonym of 
Safahniachiltalo (Suvarnagotra, which means golden family), Avhich occurs only in cy * 
the NeAV History, and seems to he derived from Yi|,g,nchttang,_ Avho mentions this'-'^- ''" 
as a .state S. of Xustana (Ivhotan), E. of Sampaha, "W. of Tibet, and Avrongly 
identifies it with the state on the E. of Tibet, which we are discussing (Jnlien, 
Voyages de Pelerins Bouddhistes, vol. ii. p, 232). The boundaries of this Avere, on 
the E. Maochou in Ssfich’uan and the Tanghsiang, from avMcIi it aauis divided by a 
high mountain rang-e ; on the S.E. was Yaehou, separated by the Lonii Man and 
the Pailang tiihe. From E. to W. was nine days’ journey, from S. to N. 20 days. 

It included over SO cities large and small. The sovereign resides in theK’angyen 
Valley, tliroiigh AAdiich tlie Id Kiver flows to the S., which they cross by means of 
ox skins. There are over 40,000 families, 10,000 waniors. They are scattered 
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ill mountain vallep. The title of tEe qtieen is Pincliiu, of the female miiiisters 
of state, Kaopali. The sovereign wears petticoats of black cloth and .silk 
and a single upper garment with collar, over which there is a black robe, the 
sleeves of wdiich trail on the ground, and in winter lambskin ornamented with 
worked embroidery. Her hair is done up in a small braided coil with gold orna- 
ments, she wears earrings, and has on leather boots. The sons take tlio surname 
of the mother. The -written characters are the same a.s those of India, and the 
11th Chinese mouth is the beginning of their year. When in nioiirning for 
father and mother, they neither comb their hair nor wash for tliree years, but’ they 
do not change their ordinary dress. At the buiial of the sovereign several tens of 
the great ministers and relatives are buried at the same time. In the ]-)ei'iod 
Wiitd (C18-626), the queen named T’augp’ang first sent envoys with tribute. 
The Emperor liberally rewarded them and sent them back, bnt on their return 
thi'ough Lungyxi they'met the Turks invadipg, and ■^’■ere carried oil to tlie enemy’s 
camp,'' and no’tbroiigdit back till* the conquest of the Turk Khan, when they were 
escorted to their own country. After this time these tribes and the adjoinino* 
people frequently sent missions, and their rulers received Chinese titles, but they 
were gradually broken up by tlie attacks of the T’lifaii, to 's\diom they alternately 
submitted, so 'that they came to be called by the Chinese the ‘‘Double -faced 
C'h’iang.” Since the year 742, they have elected a man to be their ruler. After- 
wards they were knowm as Sup’i, w'hose temtoi-y exteiick'd on tlie E. to the Tomi, 
on the W' to the Humanghsia (see Appendix). * Then* prince Hiiliiigtsan -wished 
to join his coimtry to the Chinese Empire, but he was kfilc'd by the T’nfandurino- 
the period T’ienpao (742-755). His son Hsino, with his chieftains and folio wer^^ 
tied to Lungj-u, the governor- general of which, Koslui Han, sent them with an 
escort through the Barrier, and the Emperor received them most honom:abiy. 
Their country was annexed by the T’lifan. 

(43) The range of mountains which extends southwards from the Yellow Eiver 
and divides the modem provinces of Kansu and Shensi. 

(44) Kuo Tzuyi (697-781). One of the most renoumed among Chinese 
generals, and greatly distinguished by hi.s services to four successive Emperors of 
the house of T'aiig (Chinese Header’s Manual, p. 96). 

(45) A note in the original says that some characters are lost here. 

(46) The Com-t of State Ceremonial. 

(47) A Turk, who had mounted to high command in the imperial amy. The 
Emperor gave his daughter to the Ouigour Prince Tengii, who became Khan in 
760, and renewed the alliance with Huaien when the latter was governor-general 
of Liangchou. The Ouigoiirs tvere also a Turkish race who -^vere originally 
settled on the Orkhon and Selenga Rivers, and were subject to China, hut they 
began to invade under Tengri Khan. Their cliief camp W”as on the Orkhon River, 
near the mountains of Karakorum. They are called at first in the T'ang History 
Huiho, changed in 788 at the request of the^ Khan to Huihu, which means in 
Chinese ‘ returning falcons,’ an allusion to their warlike prowess. 

(48) In Shen.'ii, the modern Kuyuanchon in P’inghangfu. 

(49) A .small river w'liich has given its name to the modern citv Ch’ing.shuilisitai 
in the prefectaire Kungeli’angfudn Shensi. The goograpliical description of this 
(bstrict city published in 1687 says, that the river is outside the 'western suburb, 
near the Hsiao Lung Mountain, which the governor-geiif-ral of Limgyn made the 
boimdary with the Thifan. The district was recompuired in 847. 

(60) A Chinese rebel, who gained possession of Ch’angan, and besieged the 
Emperor in Feng't’ien, 

(51) In Kansu, to the south of the angle formed by the Yellow River and the 
Great Wall. 

(52) In the north of Shensi, near the Great Wall, west of the modern 
Yulinfu. 

(63) The modem P’iiigliangfu in Shensi is about 50 miles H.W. of 
Chingchou. 

(54) T’likulmn, see note 11. 

(55) Chiinehou is the modem Hingyuanfu in the south of the province of 
Sshch’uan. The Lianglia and Wnteng were two of the tribes of tiie Eastern 
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3Ian who were scattered through the lands of Lichoii, Chixncliou and JiingciiOLi in 
tlie same province. The chiefs were given Chinese titles during the period 
T’ienpao (742-755), hut after the capture of Chiinchou they fell under the rule 
of the 'r’ufan, retmning, Lowever, to their allegiance afterwards. The campaign 
alluded to is fully descrihed in the record of the Man in the T’ang’ History, 
including a cnrious account of the way the dead body of Ch’itsangchech^ Avas 
carried off by his subordinate, the g'OA^ernor-general of iN'angkung, named Sulim. 
He Avas accompanied by a hundred men, Avho wept aloiicl as they went. He 
detached one man, who stood on the left hand of the corpse, and Avhen one of 
them asked him: ‘Are the wounds painful?’ he replied: ‘Yes!’ and they 
applied medicine. Again: ‘Will you eat?’ ‘Yes!’ and they brought food, 
‘ Will you put on clothes ? ’ ‘ Yes ! ’ and they called for fur robes. Finally, ‘ Will 
yon go home ? ’ The same man answered : ‘ Yes 1 ’ whereupon they stretched .the 
dcad’hody on a horse and departed. The Man chiefs were made pidnces by the 
Emperor and given seals, robes and gmlles, and when they came to have 
audience later, they Avere banqueted in the palace and liberally rewarded, and the 
govemors of Lichou and Chunchou were ordered to give to their tribes an annual 
alloAvaiiee of salt, clothes and coloured silks. 

(56j Peit’ing is near the modern TTiaimtsi, also called Tihiiachou. Anhsi, 
the modern Kuehe, Avas the chief of the four chtm of Eastern Turkestan. 

(57) The Shat’o AAmre a separate tribe of the Western T’uchueh (Turks). 
They were settled on the south of the Chinso Mountains, in the east of the P’ulei 
lake (Bnrkul), where there is a great desci't called Shat’o, from which they derived 
their name. After the conquest of Peit’iug the T’ufanreniOA^ed them to Kanchou, 
and appointed tlieir chief military commander, styling him chief Inn (^lon). 

(58) The Kolu, also mitten Kololii, was another Turkish tribe situated north- 
west of Peit’ing, They are generally known as Karliiks. The Avliite -robed 
T’uchiieh Avere the Ten hordes of the Western Turks. 

(59) Hsichoii, originally Kaoch’ang, was .situated near the modem Tiu'fan. 

(60) There was a. city in this valley, where an aimy of the Western Turks 
camped during the Chinese campaign against Eaoch’ang in 640. It is said by 
some to be the city Avhicii was made T’ingchou, aftei'Avards changed to Peit’ing ; 
by others to have been 50 li distant from the last, Avliich is recorded in the T’ang 
History to have been established in this vicinity after the conquest (cf. Histome 
generate de la Chine, tome Ad. p. 90), 

(61) In Kansu, S. of the Yellow Fiver, S.E. of Kinghsiafu. 

(62) Yimouhsun succeeded his grandfather Kolofcng in 779. After his succession 
in alliance Avith the T’ufan he invaded Ssiich’uan with a vast army, which marched 
to ^Maochou and plundered the countiy. He Avas appointed by the T’ufan, Prince 
of Jihtung. He afterivards entered into secret relations Avith Wei Kao, and in the 
first mouth of 794 he sent his son and chief ministers to conclude a SAVorn treaty 
Avith the Chinese envoys who had been despatched to his capital. The ceremony was 
performed at a temple on the Tieutsang Moimtain and four copies were made of 
the HAvoru text, of Avhieh one Avas kept at the temple, one sunk in the river, one 
preserved in the ancestral temple, and the other sent to the Son of Heaven, Wien 
the 'Fdifan AA'ere trying to conquer Peit’ing, they fought a great battle Avith the 
Huihu, in Avhich they lost a vast number of kille*d and Avounded, and they sent to 
‘demand reinforcements of 10,000 warriors from Yimouksun, w’ho atos wishing to 
submit to the empire, and took advantage of the occasion to make, a large levy of 
troo]>s, while be alleged Aveakness to the T’nfan, and declared that he could only 
furnish 3000, Avhich on fimther pressure he increased to 5000. He sent these into 
their country, and .folloAved himself with several myriads, aa'Iio marched double stages 
and surprised the T’ufan army on the Shineh’itan (now the Chinshachiang, the 
auriferous Brins of Marco Polo). He then cut the Iron Bridge, and thousands 
were droAvned in the river. (The iron bridge, according to the modem descriptions 
of Yunnan, was 130 li to the north of Chiichinchon, where the rocks are carved 
into holes for the support of the iron chains, and in the winter months when the 
Avater is clear iron rings can still be, seen at the bottom.) The T’nfan had two 
military gwernors in this district, of Shench’uan and of T’iehch’iao (Iron Bridge). 
Five T’ufan princes were taken and a vast quantity of prisoners and booty, and 16 
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walled cities and fortified camps captured; The Emperor sent an emhassy to Yi- 
moulisiin with a gold seal inscribed ‘ Oh’ dn yuan ts’e IS^anchao yin’ iaclosed in a 
silver box. The envoy was met at the city of Taho by the brother of tho Prince 
w'ho brought sixty fine horses, aU with gold bridles and jade bells, and soldiers 
were drawn up on each side of the way ringing bells. Yimouhsiln had on gold 
armoiu% mth a tiger-sldn thrown over, and held a beR in each hand ; be was sur- 
rounded hy a thousand men, armed with long spears, and preceded by twi lve laron 
elephants, with warriors horse and foot marshalled in rank. He received the seal 
and patents laieeling. 

(63) Snngchon is now Sungpant’ing. Weiehou and Paochon within the hounds 
of Weilmt’ing in the north of Ssiich’uan. 

(64) Matingte is called in the Hanchao Eecord hy the Chinese title of Kiioshih, 
^ State Preceptor,’ which is the same title applied '*to the Buddhist Bashpa when 
he was invested by Hublai Khan with the rule of Tibet. In the same record it is 
related that in tbe spring of 801 theyRestroyed one of the enemy’s camps by 
cutting the bank of the Lu Eiver in the night, and fought two battles in succession, 
in which the enemy was defeated and totally dispersed, and that thereupon the 
K’ang (Samarkand) and Heiri Tashih (Black -robed Arabs — the Abassidcsj troops 
with ' their T’uiaii commander all sniTendered, and that 20,000 suits of armour 
w'ere captured. This is interesting as the first mention of Mobamniedans in this 
region. Marco Polo mentions the Saracens in Timnaii, and Pashidudden says ; 
‘‘All the inhabitants of Yaclii are Mohammedans.” Yaclii being tlie modern 
Talifn, called the city of Yaiigchiiyangdiiiing the T’ang, wlien it was the capital of 
Yanchao. The Mohammedans of this prorince revolted against the Chinese in 
1855, and set up a chief who was called Sultan Suleiman. 

(65) A city in modern Kansu, west of the Ohiaviikuan in the Great Trail, on 
the verge of the great desert, near the modern Tunkuanghsien. 

(66) The range of moimtains Y. of Kokonor. 

(67) In this year a new Khan of the Ouigour.s succeeded, who was given the 
Chinese title of Tsimg-te, and also a sister of the Emperor, Princess T’aiho, in 
marriage. The T’nl'a'ii, jealous of the honour accorded, prepared to kidnap her 
en route, hut 20,000 mounted Guigoiirs arrived as escort. 

(68) There is a discrepancy here in the cyclical immher of the year, and pro- 

bably tbe first character is corrupt ; a change of this to hsin would give hsin ch’oii, 
which is' the cyclical equivalent of a d. 821. Calculation show’s that Yovemher 
7th of that year would he the cyclical day kiiei yu. Also that the tenth moon 
of that year* began on or about October 30th. “ Therefore the day kuei yu 
'tvoukl really fall within the tenth moon. Say that tins moon commeneed on 
October 29th, w’hich was the cyclical day diia tijii, then tbe day kuei yu w'ould be 
exactly the 10th of the lOthYioiith as given above. Again*, reference to the 
‘^Histoire de la Chine” mentions, under the year 821, in coimexion with another 
event, the full names of the three chief ministers of state, Tsui (fiuli, I’u Yuan-ying 
and TYang I’o, whose second names only, according to custom, are given in the 
•■text. ■ ; " ■■■ . . . 

(69) This is the title (Hui hao) of the reigning Emperor who was eanouiised as 
Miitsimg, w’hen he vronhl have been given a more grandiloquent sacrificial title. 
This may be translated ^ Learned, warlike, filial and virtuous Enqjeror.’ It is 
the same inscribed in the Tibetan version of the treaty (see Appendix). 

(70) A rhyming epilogue in eight lines of four syllables. 

(71) Tbe bilingual (Tibetan and Chinese) text* of this rteaty is given in the 
Appendix, from a rubbing obtained from a stone monument erected at tbe time, 
which still stands in front of one of the principal Buddhist temples at Lhasa. 
The names of the seventeen officials alladecl to were also oiigraved on this northern 
edge of the same stone ; eight of wffioni belonged to the state cmmeil, including 
the commander -in-chief of the forces and the lieutenant-commander, 

(72) The Hiingchi Bridge crossed the Yellow Elver on the Y.TV. of IIocliou, 
where there wms a city called Hungchi. 

(73) See Yote 9. 

(74) The Itinerary in the Appendix has Lieh yl (post-station), tho distance of 
which from the point where the Yellow Eiver was* crossed is there 780 ii. 
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(75) T’ukiihiin, see Kote 11. 

(76) Now Laiielioufii in Kansu. 

(77) A city 130 li S. of Slianchou (Hsiningfu). 

(78) See Note 38. 

(79) See Note 39. 

(80) The Sanpu River, which traverses Tibet from W. to E. 

(81) The Poch’ep’u, called in another place PoclTanp’u, would appear to have 
been a Buddhist, occupying an important position in the state. On one occasion 
the Emperor is repoi-ted to have written a special despatch to him as well as to the 
tsanp’u. 

(82) Prince of Ch’in was the title, before he came to the throne, of the 
famous T’aitsung, the son of the founder of the T’ang dynasty. 

(83) Yalley of the Tahsia River, S. W. of Hochou in Kansii. 

(84) Yit’ai, meaning ^ continuous prosperity,’ must have been the title of the 
reign analogous to the “ nien hao ” of the Chinese. This is, how’-ever, the solitary 
instance recorded of such among the Tibetans. The reigning tsanp’u at this time 
was K’oiik’otsu, •who succeeded in the cyclical year pingshen (816). The envoys 
with the neivs of his accession came to the Emperor in the 4th month of 817. 

(86) A nioimtain in the province of Shansi, one of the three in China sacred 
to Buddliism. In the present day it is a stronghold of the Tibetan church, and 
covered with monasteries occupied hy some two thousand lamas (cf. A Journey 
to Wutaishan in 1872, in Dr. Edkins’ “ Religion in China”). 

(86) The modern AYeikut’ing in Ssuch’uan. 

(87) See Notes 42, 11, 9. 

(88) The city of Hochou, w^here the Chenhsichiin (garrison) was established 
in 738. 

(89) Situated north of the great bend of the Yellow River, in the district now 
occupied by the Mongolian Orat tribe ; the Tendiic of Marco Polo. 


Appendix I. (with Facsimiles and Eestoration). 

These rubbings are from a stone monument which still stands in 
front of the large temple, within the city of Lhasa, called by the 
Chinese Ta-ehao-ssu. This temple is said to have been founded 
during the T^ang dynasty. The central courtyard is surrounded 
by pavilions of several stories and pillared central halls, the tiled 
roofs of which are ornamented with gold. In addition to the 
central figure of S'akyamuni Hnddha, it contains images of the 
Chinese Princess, and of her husband, the T’ufan tsanp’u, as well 
as of his other consort, the daughter of the King of Kepal. There 
are inside a myriad sacred Buddhas and an imperial throne, and 
incense fiowers and jade cups brighten up the interior during all 
the four seasons. On one of the walls are painted the famous 
monk, Yuanchuang, with three of his disciples, searching for 
sacred books (Chinese Description of Tibet), 

The treaty, of which this is a record, was solenmked in the 2nd 
year of the period Ch’angch’ing (822), on the 6th day of the 5th 
month (approximately May 28th Old Style). This was the 7th 
year of the reigning tsanp’u, who succeeded in 816. He is called 
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in tlie T’ang Hist ory, K’olik’otsn, and is said to liaTO reigned 
under the title (nien-liao) Yit’ai, wMch means : ^ Continuous 
prosperity.’ The Chinese description, quoted just now, says that 
the inscription is no longer legible. The rubbings were obtained 
ill Peking in 1869, and were said then, from the condition of the 
paper, to date at least from the last century. The Chinese 
characters are readily decipherable, with the exception of one 
portion near the top, were they are completely obliterated, probably 
by the impact of ladders. This has been hlled up from Chinese 
books, especially the great geography of the empire. The 
characters so horrowed are distinguished by being written in red. 
Unfortunately these Tersions, which all differ from each other, are 
not exact copies of the original, althougii they give the sense. 
They are the source of the two translations already published in 
Europe by the Jesuit Pere Amyot, and the Eussian Archimandrite 
Ilyacinthe. The Chinese is a translation of the Tibetan original. 
I have translated mainly from, the former, being more familiar with 
it, and having, moreover, the assistance of a competent native 
scholar. 

The learned, warlike, filial, and virtuous Emperor of the Great 
T’ang, and the divine and all-wise Tsanp’u of the Great P'an(fj^), 
two sovereigns allied as father and son-in-law(^), having eonsiilted 
to unite the gods of the land, and of grain, have concluded a sworn 
treaty of grand alliance, which shall never he lost nor changed. 
Gods and men have been called as witnesses, and, in order that 
all ages and generations may resound in praise, the sworn text, 
section by section, has been engraved on a stone monument(<?). 

^^The learned, warlike, filial, and virtuous Emperor, and the 
divine and all- wise Tsanp’u, Te-chih-li-tsan(r^), their all- wise 
Majesties, with intuitive wisdom reaching far, and knowing both 
present and future, good and evil, with feelings of benevolent pity 
and imperial grace overspreading all, without distinction of native 
and foreign, have negociated an alliance, and resolved to give to 
the myriad families peace and prosperity, and with like thought 
liave comx>leted a long, lasting, good deed. They have re-eon- 
neeted the bonds of affectionate kinship, strengthened anew the 
right policy of neighbourly friendship, and made this great peace. 
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Iiglit, they sliall not move -weapons or armour, nor shall they plot 
to encroach on each other’s territory. 

Should any men be liable to suspicion, they shall be taken 
alive, and their business inquired into, after which they shall be 
given clothes and food, and sent back to their owm country. 

^‘hTow the gods of the land, and of grain, have been united to 
make this great peace, yet to keep up the good relationship of 
father and son-in-law, there must be constant communication. 
The one shall rely on the other, and constantly send envoys to and 
fro. Hoth Pan and Han shall change horses at the Chiangchiin 
Pass, and to the east of the Suiyung Harrier the great T’ang shall 
provide for the missions, while to the west of the city of 
Ch’ingshui(/), the great Pan shall entertain them. They shall 
both bo treated with due ceremony, according to the near 
relationship of the imperial father and son-in-law, so that within 
the two borders neither smoke nor dust shall rise, no word of 
invasion or plunder shall be heard, and there shall be no longer 
anxious fear and trembling. The frontier guards shall be dismissed, 
and the land have perfect quiet in consequence of this joyful event. 

Their grace shall be handed down to ten thousand generations, 
and sounds of grateful praise shall extend to wherever the sun and 
moon shine. The Pan shall be at peace in the Pan country, the 
Han also shall be joyful in the Han country, and this is truly a 
great deed of good augury. They shall keep them sworn oaths, 
and there shall never he any change. 

They have looked up to the three precious ones, to all the holy 
saints, to the sun, moon, stars, and planets, and begged them to be 
their witnesses(y). A sAvorn treaty like this, each one has severally 
written and exposed, having sacrihced the victims for the sworn 
ceremony, and ratified this text. Should they not keep these oaths, 
and either Pan or Han disregard the treaty, and break the sworn 
agreement, may there come to them misfortune and calamity! 
Provided only that the work of rebels against the state, or secret 
plotters, shall not he included as a breach of the SAVorn ceremony. 

^^The P'an and Han sovereigns and ministers(A) haA^e all boAved 
down and solemnly made oath, and carefully drawn up the written 
documents. The witnesses of the two sovereigns, the officers who 
ascended the altar, have reverently written their names below, and 
the sworn treaty like this has been deposited in the royal treasury.” 
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jN'otes to Appendix I. 

(a) The heghining of the Tibetan is 

^od, the eqniTalent of the 

Chinese Fan, properly read Po, is still the native name of Tibet, and i?gya the 
name they apply to China. The title of the great ?-gyal-po, Jtsan-po, app^irs to 
be the equivalent of the Chinese tsau-pTi, which is explained to mean champion 
or hero (Xote 4), which agrees with the corresponding adjective defined as 
firm, strong. The title of the Glunese Empex'or is ‘ Lord of China, Hang-te ’ 
(now Hiiang-ti). The blank space in the original is a sign of respect before the 
names of sovereigns. 

(b) Dbon zhang may mean nncle and nephew, like the Chinese equivalents. 

(f) The stone monument called pei in Chinese is a large ohlong slalj, which is 

usually erected on the back of a tortoise ; it is in Tibetan ^ 


(d) The title of the Emperor (see Xote 69) is rendered phonetically, not trans- 
lated, in the Tibetan. The Chinese title of the Tibetan sovereign is linfortimately 



(e) The versions in Chinese books give here ‘to the east of T’ao and Min,* 
the names of two cities in the south of Kansu, wdiicdi I have omitted in the trans- 
lation, as there is no mention of them in the Tibetan text. 


"N ^ 

(/) Ch'ingshnihsien, in Tibetan (see Kote 49). 

{(jf) This paragraph is interesting as indicating the objects of worship of the 
Tibetans at this time. The three precious objects of Buddhist faith are Buddha, 
Dhanna (the law) , and Samgha (the priesthood) ; the expression is literally 

rendered in the Tibetan is defined as a title of honour 

for male saints, and men of genius and learning. 

■ ■ ■ *N 

{h) Sovereign and miiiister ; in Chinese, chiin ch^en ; in Tibetan, 


Appendix IL 

Itinerary from the T^ang Sistoryil), 

From Sliaii-cli’eng-lisien(2), where there is the Ho-yiian-chfin 

(garrison), to Lin-fan-clP eng ’W, 60 

From Lin-fan-ch’eng to the Fai-shui-ehiin in Bui-jinig- 

From Sui-jung-ch’eng to Ting- jimg-eh’ eng B. AY. 

From Ting-jiing-ch’eng, across the bed of a mountain torrent, 
to the Ttien-wei-ehiin, which was established in the old 
city SMh-p’u-ch’eng(3), in the 17th year of K’ai-ynan 


60 

60 
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(729), and first called Clxen-wu-cliun, lost to the T’lifan 
in 741, re- conquered in the 8th year of T’ien-pao (749), 

when its name was changed S . 7 

Erom Then-wei-ehiin to the Ch’ih-hng(4) (Bed Eange), to 
the west of which is the T^ufan boundary monument 

of the period Khii-yuan 'W. 20 

Erom Chen-wu-chxin, through the Wei-chhh Yalley, past the 
K’ii-pa-hai(5), and the wooden palisade of 'Wang Hiao- 

chieh(6) to Mo-li-yi(7) 90 

Erom Mo-li-yi, past Kung-chu Eo-t’ang(8), and Ta-fei-ch’uan 

to jSTa-lu-yi, the T^ukuhun(9) boundary 280 

Erom JYa-lu-yi, past hluanctf uan (Hot springs), and Lieh-mo- 

hai, to the crossing oyer the Yellow Biver 440 

Erom the Yellow Biver to Chung-lung-yi 470 

Erom Chung-lung-yi, across the Hsi-yueh Biver, to the 

western boundary of the Tomi( 10) country 210 

Erom the Tomi boundary, over the Hsi-niu(ll) Biver, which 

is crossed by a cane bridge to Lieli-yi 100 

Erom Lieh-yi, past Shih-t’ang, T’u-fan-ts’un (Tibetan 
village), over the Chieh-chih Bridge, where two rocks 
stand opposite each other on the north and south, then 
along the Ghieh-chih Yalley to P’o-yi, where the Ta-yueh 


Biver is crossed by a bridge of creepers 440 

Erom the Ta-yueh Biver, past the T’an-chhh and Yii-ch’ih 

(lakes), to Hsi-no-lo-yi 530 


Erom Hsi-no-lo-yi, over a bridge across the Ch’i-liang-ning 
Biver, and a bridge over the Ta-su Biver to Hu-mang-yi. 

To this place the Princess always sends envoys to meet 
and welcome the Chinese envoys on their way to Tibet. 320 
Erom Hu-mang-yi, through the Hu-mang-hsia(12) (Pass) for 
over ten li, whei’e two opposite mountain precipices are 
spanned by a small bridge, and there are three waterfalls, 
where the water Bows as if poured out of large vases, so 


that below all is smoke and mist, to Yeh-ma-yi 100 

Erom Yeh-ma-yi (Wild horse station), through Thxfan 
cultivated fields, and past Lo-chhao-Pang, to Ho- 

ch^uan-yi 400 

Erom Ho-ch’uan-yi, past the Shu-eh’en-hai (lake), to Ka-pu- 
lan-yi, beside which are the San-lo-ku Mountains, where 

the snow remains unmelted 150 

Erom Xa-pu-lan-yi to the T’u4u-cM-yi. When the T’ang 
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mission aniyes here, tRe tsanp’n always sends enyoys to 

welcome tliem 60 

From T’u-ln-cM-yi, tlxrongli the Liu-kn (Wlow Talley), 
where, at the hamlet of Mang-pu-chili, there is a hot 
spring which springs np to a height of twenty feet, 
surrounded by clouds of smoke, in which, rice can be 
boiled; then past the T’ang-lo-yeh-yi Mountains, the 
place where the tsanp’n worships the gods, to 

ko-yi 250 

Lo-hsieh (Lhasa) is situated to, the south-east, 200 li distant 
from Hung-ko-yi. When the T^ang mission arrives here, 
the T’ufan ministers of state have always sent envoys to 

await them * 

From ]Yiing-ko-yi, past Yen-ch’ih (Sait lake), and Yuan- 
chhiahh(Warni springs), and the Chiang-pii-iing River 


to the crossing over the Chiang-chi River 110 

From the Chiang-chi River, through T’ufan cultivated fields, 

to TsU”ko-yi, where the Tsang River is crossed 260 

From Tsii-ko-yi, past Fo-t’ang (Buddhist temple), to Pu- 
Hng-yi, where the mission is lodged in the Hiing-lu- 
knan(13) 180 


The Residence of the tsanp’u is reached, to the south-west 
of which is the Pa-pu-hai(l4). 


Notes to Appendix II, 


(1) TWs itinerary is extracted from tlie geographical section of the T’ ang Iliston^, 
where it is gwen under Shanchon, the modern Hsiningfu. One of the principal 
routes of ihe’" present day to Tibet starts from the same city, and is laid down on 
the large atlas of the Chinese Empire* H ^mns S.E of the Lake Kokonor, crosses 
the Yellow li. near its source, afterwards the upper stream of the Yangtxu ealkcl 
Mums IJssu, next the Sok R. and the Kara Hssu afSuents of the R. Ku or Saiwin, 
then between the Tengri Lake and Lhasa, SYV. to the Sanpn R.,aiid Imally across 
thatriver to Shikatse (Teslm Lumbo) (cf. Klaproth, Desoription du Thibet, p. 262). 
This • route would appear to he mainly identical with the above, although the 
names of the places are aR changed, but the whole coimtary is almost completely 
unknown. The route of Ahb4 Sue to Lhasa, and of Prejevalsky to the Murus 
IJssu, were both to the W. There is no mention of the date of the itinerary ; but, 
from internal evidence, it must have been between 734, when the Oh JiliHng botmdary 
monument was erected, and 741, when the Princess of Chinch ’eng died. 

(2) Shanch’enghsien was one of the district cities of Shanchon, situated 120 li 
to the W. It was founded in 677, and garrisoned with 14,000 troops. 

(3) See Note 38. ’ 

(4) See Note 39. 

(5) The Kupahai was also called Pohai (p. 4), in the T’ukuhim Record Poliaug, 
there being a bridge across. 

(6) The general who defeated the T’ufan and reconquered the four chen in 692, 
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(7) Ti meaiw a post-statioQ. 

(8) Biincess' Ikicliiiibt temale 

(9) SwXotelL " 

fi'n E- l>yttePailan (Note 13). 

n.-ihi/v'a R t f nW (Hote 42). From the cane bridge 

!-il u li' \v - r/* rub-ii lay tliroiig’h the territory ot this 

pwjpiu, Merc by leinale soyereigns and ministers up to the year 742. 
iiUft |)a^> \\a» mihlukei by Iviaproth for the name of a separate people or state 

(see labknax lh>traiques de TAsie, AtlasY 

(lo) i he iluiiglukiian would be analogous to the Chi: 


. ' i , .. analogous to the Chinese Himglussti, the court 

oi stsi e e^rHuoiimb lor the entertainment of foreign missions. 

1 lako) might possibly be applied to a river. The Eesi- 

iitnoe ot t io t^jmpu js said in another place to be in the Papu ch’uan (valley), 
i ae ruer which runs through the valley in ivhich Teshu Lumbo is situated, and 
jfjiii'i the » anpii m‘isr ^Jiikatse, is called the Tang E., and one of its affluents 
D.inpii lu eoiumeiitator gets biumphantly over the difflcultyby saying 

that thashili Luupu pronounced rapidly would be Papu ! : i J ^ 
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Art. XIX . — Notes on some IneclUed Coins ^ from a Collecfion 
made in Persia during ilie Tears 1877—1879. By Guy 
Le Strakge, M.R.A.S. . ' , 

During a three years' stay that I made in Persia, while 
travelling about the country, and living in Tehran, Meshed, 
Ispahan, and Shiraz, I made a small collection of coins, and 
passed many pleasant houi's in trying to decipher their 
legends, and reading in Persian histories what I was able to 
find about the kings and princes whose names occurred 
thereon. Since I have come home, Mr. Poole, the Keeper of 
the Coins at the British Museum, has kindly looked over my 
collection, and, while pointing out what is new, has most 
courteously given me the benefit of his scholarship in clear- 
ing up many difficulties; to his various colleagues in the 
Medal Room I am also indebted for assistance and in- 
struction. 

It is of course useless mentioning coins already well known 
by the British Museum and other catalogues. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to those few which I believe to be 
inedited. 

Among the coins of the Seleucidse that are in any way 
; noteworthy, there is a triobolus of Seleucus I., Nicator, on 
Hhe rev. of which is a drinking or feeding horse, in front of 
: Zeus' feet. A drachm of, I believe, Seleucus III,, bears on 
j the exergue of the reverse the letters E0 ; but this can hardly 
refer to Ephesus, for the town was not in Seleucus' hands. 
On the rev. of a drachm of Antiochus III., Great, are the 
letters iVlEN above the head of the seated Apollo. 

While in Khorasan I obtained three copper coins of 
\ Sanabares, a Bactrian king. The name has been read before 
' I by Thomas (Xum. Ohron, 1871^ toL xi, p. 202), as also by M 
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Sallet (Zeitschr. you ITumism. toL yI p. 364), as forming its 
genitive in Xava^apov<^, On mj specimens there may be 
read quite clearly 

BACIAEYC CANABAPHC 

T do not know whether this has been noted before. 

Parthian coins were of course very common, especially 
drachms and the copper pieces, which unfortunately were, as 
a rule, in too bad a condition to permit of their being read. 
I never came across any of the large tetradrachms ; and 
though I have some seventy specimens of drachms, I have 
only one new coin among them ; it is apparently of one of 
Mithraclates I.'s satraps; on the obv. is a head to the right 
(not, as is usual, to the left), bearded, and bound by the tiara ; 
on the rev. is the usual king seated on a stool without a, 
back, and round him is written 

BA^IAEOt MErAAOY APgAKOY 

'■''"I 

The coin resembles one figured in pL ii. No. 3 of the 
Parthian Coins, by Mr. Gardner, in the Numismata Orientalia, , 
the new edition, ^ 

On a drachm of Artabanus II., like pi. ii. No. 13 of the 
above-mentioned work, the inscription runs in my specimen 
BA^IAEO^ MErAAOY AP^AKOY ©EOnATPOY: 

NIKATOPO^ 

the usual form being ©EOHATOPO^; but both are 
barbarous Greek. 

I hunted through a great many coins of those ascribed to 
Orodes I. and Pacorns, but could find none on which the 
KAi AP^AKOV n A KOPY was clear; for the form of 
the Greek letters at that time is so barbarous, that almost 
anything may be read with a little turning and twisting. 

Sassanian coins are much rarer in Persia than Parthian ; 
and of those that I was able to get, none turned out to be 
new. The same remark applies to the Ispehbedi coins of! 
Tabaristan, and to the early Pehlevi-Arabic dirhems of my 
collection. Dinars and dirhems of the Khalifate were of f 
course common, but I found nothing on them that had not 
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been already noted by Tiesenbausen in bis Monnaies des 
Ehalifes Orientaux, except perhaps a mncb-clipped dinar of 
Al-Hutawwakel, bearing liis name on the reverse area ; the 
date is a.h. 237, and the mint-city is Sana’a — the remarkable 
point in the coin ; for, according to Mr. S. L. Poole, in his 
Introduction to the Catalogue of Oriental Coins, voL v. 
p. XXXV, the Beni Ziyad would seem to have held the 
lordship of Sana’a as early as 204, or thereabouts. Tiesen- 
liansen makes no mention of any coins struck at Sana’a of 
about this time. 

I have also a rare dinar of the Beni Aghlab of the year 296, 
The obverse area has etc,, as usual; on the obverse 
margin is with the curious 

tail to the uJ of which is characteristic of the coins 

of this dynasty ; the reverse area has : 

— Ja’afar. 


and the marginal inscription is : 






with no mint-city, as is usual. 

Now as the power of Beni Aghlab fell in Rajab, 296, this 
must have been one of the last of their dinars — who the 
Ja’afar is I am unable to find out. I bought fliis coin in 
Tehran ; and though the obverse is much rubbed, tliere seems 
to be no doubt of its genuineness. 

The gem, however, of my collection is a dinar of AI Hasan 
,|ben Al Kasem the Alide, who in WexFs Gesch. cler Chalifen, 
?toL ii. p, 614, is mentioned as having held rule at Arnol in 
i Tabaristari. I believe none of his coins have been published 
'before. 

The date is a.h. 306 ; the weight 69‘6grs, and size 4 of 
Mioimet’s scale. On the obverse area is : 
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Outer margin : 

Foi’ God. only de>sireth to put away filthiness from you ^ 
as Ills liouseliold, and with cleansing to cleanse jovl ” — 
Koran, xxxiii, 33. ' 

Inner margin : 

tU jl <SjxJ 4X(4M ^ ho oil 1 (Ai5s 

Beverse area : 

, t ^ « jO 4i!! J 

J**tj id! 

Eeverse margin : 

<dll J Ij 

“ A sanction is given to those who— because they have 
suffered outfages — have taken up arms, and verily God is 
well able to succour them/ —Koran, xxii. 40. Eodwell. 

Amol, though not, I believe, unknown as a mint-city, is' 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. The verse from the Koran 
xxxiii. 33, is found again on the coins of the Hasani 
Sherifs of Marocco of the tenth century,^ but without the ' 
last three words, i.e. stopping with the word The 

verse on the reverse margin I have been able to find on no 
other coins ; it would hardly have been taken by any one not 
in rebellion against the authority of the Khalifeh. This A1 
Hasan wns surnamed A1 Dai al Saghir (see Weil, loc, cit 
note 3). On his coins, however, he takes the title of his 
predecessor — Al Dafi ila T Hakk. 

In the J. R. A. S. 1875, p. 252, Mr. S. L. Poole has 
described a dinar having the mint- city 'Ani. While in ^ 
Tehran I bought a dinar which turns out to be a well-1 
executed forgery purporting to be struck at that city. It is *; 
extremely well made, but weighs only 42*5grs. It is dated 
314 A.H. On its obverse and reverse areas is written : 

1 b ^ 1 1 

^ The pronoun is here in the pi. masc., whereas the plur, fern, is used in 
the previous part of the verse. The partisans of Ali quote this passage to prove 
the intimate nnion of Ali and his posterity vsith the Prophet. — KodwelFs Koran* 

2 See Oat. Or. Coins in Brit. Mus., 1880, vof. v. p. 88. 
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who afterwards succeeded as Ar-Radi billali. I cannot help 
thinking that although the coin is a forgery, yet that it 
presupposes a real coin somewhere from which it w^as 
copied. The w^orkmanship is extremely good — so good as 
to deceire at first sight the exjrerienced Judges of the British 
Museum. May it not be a counterfeit of the time ? 

Three dinars of Fuk ibn Nasr, the Samanide Amir, I think 
deserve mention ; they are all from the same mint-city — 
Isishapur; their dates are 331, 333,337. The first of a.h. 
831 has the usual obverse — viz. the 1st symbol, date on inner 
margin and the verse from the Koran, cxxx. 3, on outer. 
The reverse area has : 

the Kasr being spelt wntli a instead of a The reverse 
margin is the usual Iliid symbol. It has every appearance of 
being genuine. 

The second dinar of a. h. 333 has a similar obverse, except 
for the dilferenee in date ; its reverse area has : 




J UV .. 

with a very cl early- wnlt ten in the Kasr. The marginal 

inscription is the usual Iliid symbol divided from the area by 
a aingh line. 

Kext w’e come to the dinar of a.h. 337, with obverse as on 
?the two former coins ; the reverse also exactly like the dinar of 
iv.H. 333 bears the Khalifeh A1 Mustakfi’s name, though he 
I had been deposed in a.h. 334, bj’^ the Buyehs. It differs 
I from the dinar of a.h. 333 in this, that its reverse area is 
separated from its marginal legend (the Ilnd symbol) by a 
double instead of a single line. 

And lastly is a beautiful dinar of Majd ad Daiileh Buyeh 
f of the year a.h. 398. On the obverse and reverse the 
I marginal inscriptions are contained within hexagonal lines ; 
the mint-city is Muhammadiyeh ; on the obverse area is the 
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name of the Khalifeh Alkader billah ; on the reverse area are 
Majd ad Dauleh^s titles after the usual — 

<d3 

thus : 

The dinar is in very fine preservation, and all the letters 
may be easily made out. 

Before closing these notes I may mention that I bought 
in Shiraz a dirhem of a.h, 131, coined at Ash-Shamiyeh, 
exactly similar to the one in Poolers Brit. Mus. Oat. of 
Eastern Ehalifehs, voL i. p. 22. Ash-Shamiyeh would seem 
to have had a mint for but a single year. 
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Art. XX. — BuMMst Nirmna, and the Nolle Eightfold Path. 
By OsCAK FuAiS'KFUilTEIl, Ph.D. 


The following tliree Pali suttas strictly bear on the much- 
disputed question of the Buddhist Xirvana, and I trust they 
wdll, as far as Southern Euddhisua is concerned, help to 
finally settle the question. 

The suttas are taken from the Samjuitta X'ikaya, and form 
respectively the 4th, 5th, and 9th part of the Salayatana- 
vaggo, wliich itself forms the fourth part of the Saihyutta 
Xikiiya.^ The suttas are called respective!}^ Jambukhadaka- 
sa lily uttaiii, Samanclakasaiiiy uttaiii, and Asahkhatasaiii- 
y lit tarn. 

The text is chiefly based on the Phayre manuscript of the 
India Office Library (Ph,). Besides tliis I used a MB. written 
in Singhalese characters, belonging to Th. Satchell, Esq,, of 
Hampstead (S.), which breaks up at the end of the first 
chapter of the Asankhatasaiiiyuttaiii ; and a MS. of the 
Asankhatasaiiiyiittaiii on paper (D.), written in Singhalese 
characters, copied for T. W. Ehys Davids, Esq., by Deva 
Aranolis, from an old MS. belonging to Dadalla Viliare, 
near Gaile, now in possession of the British Museum (Or. 
2261), to which it came with the other MSS. belonging to 
the late Profe.ssor Childers. 

The Jambukhiidakasaiiiyuttam.as well as the Samandaka- 
saiiiyuttaiii relate conversations which respectively the 
paribbajaka Jambukhadaka (one who feeds on rose-apples) 
and Sarnanclaka held wdth Gotama’s famous contemporary 
Sariputta. Tiie Asahkhatasamyuttam is a sermon preacbe 
by Gotama himself on Nirvana. ' 

^ StJf Vcsterpiard, Cat. 27 ^- Ib the eEiuneintioB of the suttas of tliia part, 
W. oinite the Sioiiancjakasampttam aad the Mogalkaamaqiitteih, which hoth 
mmethately follow the JambumadakasamjuttaBtt. 
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It may be remarked that the usual beginning, evaih me 
sutaiii,’' thus I have heard, is wanting in all three suttas, 
—that the Asankhatasaihyuttam has no introduction what- 
ever. The words evaih me sutam seem to occur, as far as 
I could see, in the whole of the Saihyutta Nikaya only where 
something more or less fabulous is related. 

Thus, for example, in the Marasamyuttaih, which relates 
Gotama’s encounter with Mara and his daughters, and the 
final retreat of Mara; in the Valahakasaihyuttam, whicli 
treats in a somewhat ironical manner on the changes of the 
weather ; in the Moggallanasamyuttam, which treats on the 
supernatural powers attained by Moggalhlna. 

To give a translation of the three suttas is superfluous : 
the technical difliculties remain the same if rendered into 
English, so I prefer to give only an abstract of each of the 
three Suttas, and then conclude with a few notes on the text. 

1) Jambukhadakasamyxjttam. 

Once upon a time the venerable Sariputta lived in the village 
of Nalaka, in Magadhi. Then the paribbajaka Jambhu- 
khadaka went to the venerable Sariputta, and having ap- 
proached him, he greeted friendlily the venerable Sariputta, 
and having exchanged with him the compliments of friend- 
ship and civility, he seated himself near him. And having 
seated himself near him, the paribbajaka Jambhukadaka thus 
addressed the venerable Sariputta (§ 1) : 

“ There is a thing called Nirvana, Sariputta. What then 
is, Sir, Nirvana ? 

The cessation of lust, anger, and ignorance ; this is 
called Nirvana. There is further a path — there is a way to 
the realization of Nirvana.'^ ” 

There is indeed, Sir, a path, there is indeed a way to the 
realization of Nirvana. Which then is the path, which then 
is the step to the realization of Nirvana ? 

'^^"That is indeed, Sir, the Noble Eightfold . Path for the 
realization of Nirvana, viz. right views, right aims, right 
speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right keeping in 
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mind, riglit meditation ; tliat is indeed tlie path and flic way 
to the realization of Nirvana,” 

Good is the path, good is the w^ay for the realization of 
Nirtami, adecpiate for zeal” (| 2), 

The answer to the question wdiat Arluitsliip means, and the 
way and path how to attain it, is the same m that contained 
ill answer to the question about Xirviiiia »i|. 

The next question is, who are the orthodox among the 
people, who are the righteous among the people, and who are 
tJie happy among the people. 

Saripiitta answers: Those who having forsaheii lust preach 
the law, who having forsaken anger preach tlie law, who 
having forsaken ignorance preach the hiw% arc the orthodox 
among tlie people. 

Those tvho tvalk about, after having forsaken lust and 
anger and ignorance, are the righteous among the people. 

Those by wliom lust, anger, and ignoniiiee has been 
abandoned, has been rooted out, has been destroyed, has been 
annihilated, so tliat it will never rise up again, are the 
happj" among the people. 

The answer to the question, how to get rid of lust, anger, 
and ignorance, is, as always, the Noble Eightfold Path 
{§ 4). 

In I 5 wo have the question, for wdiat purpose do tliey 
lead a religious life under the ascetic Gotama, and lie answers, 
for the sake of acquiring the knowledge of suffering. To 
perceive this knowledge Sariputta naiiics again the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 

In g 0, in answer to tlie question in how many ways can 
one attain comfort, Sariputta says tliat a bhikkliii may 
attain comfort when he has correctly pereoived the origin, 
the cessation, tlie feeling, the danger, and untrustwortliiaess 
of the organs and objects of sense. 

In I 7 Sariputta says the highest comfort is obtained when, 
after having perceived the origin, etc., of the organs and 
objects of sense, the bhikkhu is immediately made free. 

From II 8 to 16 we have then an enumeration of different 
things, which by the Buddhistic philosophy are considered as 
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evils, to get rid of which Sariputta agaia recommends the 
Mohle Eightfold Path. 

These are — § 8. The Three Sensations. 

§ 9. The Three Sins. 

§ 10. Ignorance, 

§ 11. The Three Cravings. 

§ 12. The Four Streams. 

§ 13. The Four Attachments. 

§ 14. Existence in its Three Forms. 

§ 15. Suffering. 

§ 16. The Elements of Being. 

How now, Sariputta ! What is difficult in this doctrine 
and discipline ? 

Giving up the world, indeed, Sir, is difficult in this 
doctrine and discipline.^^ 

What is difficult for him who has given up the world ? ’’ 

^^For him who has given up the world, the delighting in 
that state is difficult.^' 

“ For one who so delights, what, Sir, is difficult 

<f<<For one who delights, Sir, the performance of greater 
and lesser laws is difficult.’’ 

^^Does it take long, Sir, for him who fulfils the greater 
and lesser duties, for a hhikhhu to become an Arhat ? ” 

Hot long, Sir”” (§ 17). 

2) Samandakasahyuttam. 

Once upon a time the venerable Sariputta lived in ITkkaveli, 
on the borders of the Ganga river, among the Vajjians. 
Then the paribbajaka Samandaka went to the venerable 
Sariputta, and having approached, he friendly greeted the 
venerable Sariputta, and having exchanged with him the 
compliments of friendship and civility, he seated himself 
near him. And having seated himself near him, the paribba- 
jaka Samandaka thus addressed the venerable Sariputta, 

Then follow § 2 and § 17 of the Jamhukhadakasamyuttam. 
Instead of a table of contents, it says : The contents similar 
to the preceding.” 
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3) Asankhatasamyuttam. 

jJsiirYana I teacli you, bhikkhus! and the way which leads 
to Nirvana. Listen., What, bhikkhus, is Nirvana ? 

^^ The cessation of lust, anger, and ignorance ; that is called, 
bhikkhus,. Nirvana (§1). 

What is the way which leads to Nirvana ? 

The meditation on the body ; that is called, bhikkhus, the 
way which leads to Nirvana (§ 2). 

Thus was preached by me Nirvana, thus the way which 
leads to Nirvana, which ought to be accomplished hy the 
teacher, which has been accomplished by him, wdio seeks 
after the good of the disciples, who being pitiful, is full of 
pity — that to 3 ^ou by me. ' Eejoice, 0 bhikkhus, in this 
forest life, in solitude ; give not up, give j’ourself no cause 
for repentance — thus is our teaching to you ” (§ S). 

The identical answer to what is Nirvana occurs over and 
over again in the sutta, and as "ways and means he J^gives the 
following series of answers : 

§ 5. Tranquillity and Spiritual Insight. 

§1 8, 9. The Two Sets of Self-concentration. 

§ 10, The Four Earnest Meditations. 

I 11. The Four Eight Exertions. 

I 12. The Four Paths to Iddhi. 

§ 13. The Five Senses. 

§ 14. The Five Powers. 

§ 15, The Seven Constituents of Wisdom. 

§ 16. The Noble Eightfold Path. 

Ill the second chapter the full text of the way how to 
attain Nirvana is given, and the whole concludes with an 
enumeration of different expressions for Nirvana. 

The answer given by Sariputta, as well as the sermon 
preached by Gotama in these suttas on Nirvana, fully bears 
out the opinion of Mr. T. W. Ehys Davids, expressed in his 
valuable little book on Buddhism, viz* that Nirvana is to be 
attained in this life, 

p. Ill : What, then, is Nirvana ? li is the ewtincthn of 
that sinful^ (jrmping condition of mind mul heart, which would 
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otherwise, according to the great mystery of karma, he the cairn 
of renewed individual existence. That extinction is to be 
brought about by, and runs parallel with, the growth of the 
opposite condition of mind and heart; and it is complete 
when that opposite condition is reached. 

^^Mrvaiia is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm 
state of mind, and if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be 
rendered ‘ holiness ^ — holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense 
—'perfect peace, goodness, and tvisdomf 

And further, p. 115; "^It follows, I think, that to the 
mind of the composer of the Buddhavaihsa, Nirvana meant 
not the extinction, the negation of being, but the extinction, 
the ahsence, of the three fires of passion!^ ^ 

That is, as Gotama expresses it, the cessation of lust, 
anger, and ignorance. Rago, doso, and moho are enumerated 
in the Sangitisutta of the Digha Nikaya as the three fires 
(aggi) and the three obstacles (kxncana). The commentary 
Sumangala Vilasinl explains kincana by palibodho, that is, 
obstacle to religious perfection (Childers’ Diet., p. 205). 

It is interesting to notice that this view of Nirvana as laid 
down in these Suttas in the Pitakas still occurs also in the 
commentaries written in Ceylon as late as the fifth century. 

Thus the Commentator on the Jiitakas says (Fausboll, 

p. 61) : 

“ ^ By what can every heart attain to lasting happiness and 
peace?’ 

‘^And to him w^hose heart was estranged from sin the 
answer came, ‘ When the fire of lust is gone out, then peace 
(Nibbuta) is gained ; when the fires of hatred and ignorance 
are gone out, then peace is gained; when the troubles of 
mind arising from pride, credulity, and all other sins have 
ceased, then peace is gained ! Sweet is the lesson this singer 
makes me hear, for the Nirvana of Peace (Nibbanam) is that 
which I have been trying to find out. This very day I 
will break away from household cares. I will renounce the 
world ! I will follow only after the Nirvana itself/ 

^ These italics are imne. 

® The translation is taken from Bhys Davids’'s ‘ Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 80. 
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ITotes. 

As we Lave to refer frequently to the Sangitisutta and to 
the Dasuttarasutta, it may be as well to give here a descrii^- 
tioii of them. 

These siittas are the last two of the Digha ISTikaya. After 
an introduction^ which has nothing whatever to do with the 
main object of the sutta, Sariputta gives, at the request of 
Gotama, a recital (Sangiti) of the laws (dhamma.) preached 
by the Blessed One, full of wisdom, etc., out of compassion 
for the world, for the benefit of gods and men* 

Atthi Idio (Ivuso tena Bhagavata jaiiata passata araliata 
sammasambuddhena (1-10) dbamma sammadakkhata tattba 
sabbebeva sahgayitabbam na vivaditatabbaih 5 ‘'atha 3 udaiii 
brahmacariyaiii adclhanij^am assa ciratthinikam tadassa ba» 
hujanahitiiya bahujanasukhaya lokaniikampakaya attha^^a 
liitaya sukhaya devamanussanam. 

The Dasuttara-sutta is likewise delivered by Sariputta : 
for the attainment of Nirvana, for putting an end to suffer- 
ing, for the release from all bonds, 

Dasuttaraiii pavakkhami dhammaih nibbilna-pattiya, du- 
kkhass’ anta kiriyaya, sabbagandhappamocanaiii. 

He gives ten laws, which he calls respective!}" — 

baliukaro causing much* 

bhavetabbo to be increased, 

parihheyyo to be learnt, 

pahatabbo to be avoided, 

hanabhagiyo conducive to abandonment, 

visesabhagiyo conducive to superiority.'";.,' ■ 
duppati vidho difficult to comprehend, 
uppadetabbo to be accomplished, 

abhifmeyyo to he known, 

sacchikatabho to be realized. 

Of these ten, the commentary gives the following explana- 

hahukaro ti bahupakaro. 

bhavetabbo ti vaddhetabbo* 
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parinneyyo ti tlhi parifinahi parijanitabbo. 
pabatabbo ti pabanaiiupassanaya pajahitabbo. 
haaabliagiyo ti apayagami parihanaya samvattanako. 
■visesabhagiyo ti visesagami visesaya samvattanako. 
duppati viddlio ti duppaccakkliakaro. 
iippiidetabbo ti nipphadetabbo. 
abliirideyyo ti nataparinnaya abhijanitabbo. 
saccbikatabbo ti paccakkham katabbo. 

Sariputta’s answer to the question, in which way and by 
what means Arhatship and Ifirvana are to be attained, is, by 
the JSToble Eightfold Path. 

In Sahgiti Sutta the eight divisions of the Path are 
enumerated under the heading of the eight good practices 
(sammatta), in opposition to the eight micchatta (wrong 
practices); and in the Dasuttara Sutta they are referred to 
under the heading of the dhamma bhavetabba. 

In quoting the Sangiti Sutta and the Dasuttara Sutta, I 
use the abbreviation San. S. for Sangiti Sutta, and Das. S. 
for Dasuttara Sutta. 

In the Mahasatippatthanasutta of the Digha Nika 3 ^a=:the 
Satipatthanasutta of the Majjhimanikaya (see E. Morris, in 
his forthcoming book on the ‘‘ Seven J ewels of the Law/^ to 
whom. I am indebted for this reference), we find the following 
explanation of the Noble Eightfold Path : 

1) Sammaditthi, right views. These right views concern 
suffering, the origin of suffering, the cessation of suffering, 
and the path to the cessation of suffering.^ They constitute 
the four great truths of Buddhism, and are enumerated in 
the San. S. under the heading of the four nanas, and in the 
Das. S. under the heading of the four dhamma abhinneyya.^ 

2) Sammasankappo, right aims: the aim of renouncing 

^ Xatamaca sammadittM bhikkhave? , 

Dukklie-nanam, diikkka-samudaye-fianam, dukkha-nirodke-nanaifi, dukklia- 
nirodha-gaminiya-patipadaya-fianam — ayaxi klio bhikkkave Baimiiaditthi viiccati. 

^ It is perhaps worth attention that in answer to the question, katatne cattaro 
dhamma nppadetahba, the Das. S. has eattari fiaiiam. These are, however, 
dhamme nanam, anvaye fianani, parricchede flanam, samuttiya fianam. The 
comm, explains the first as knowledge of the four paths, the second as knowledge 
of the four truths, the third as knowledge of the nature of the heart of others, 
the fourth as general knowledge. 
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the world, aims free from malice, aims free from c^uelt 5 ^^ 
They are enumerated, ia the San. S. under the heading of the 
kusala-sankappa. 

3) Sammavaca, right speech : viz. to abstain from lying, 
slander, harsh language, frivolous language." 

These constitute the ariya yohara of the San. S, 

4) Sammakaminanto, right conduct : yiz. to abstain from 
destroying life, from taking what is not given, and adultery.^ 
I do not find an enumeration of these details either in the 
San. S. or in the Das. S. 

, 5) Samina ujivo, right livelihood : who, having forsaken 
a wrong livelihood, leads a thoroughly good life.'^ 

6) Samma vayamo, right exertion. These exertions are (1) 
to prevent sinful conditions arising, (2) to put away sinful 
states already existing, (3) to produce meritorious states not 
yet in existence, and (4) to retain meritorious states already 
in existence/'’^ In the Sangiti Sutta these exertions are 
enumerated under the heading of the four sammappadhana. 

7) Samma sati, right keeping in mind : keeping in mind 
the impurity of the body, the evils of the sensations, the 
evanescence of thought, the conditions of existence/^ 

In the San. S. these satis are enumerated under the head- 
ing of the four satipatthanas, and in The Das. S. they are 
referred to under the heading of the four dhamma bhavetabbii. 

^ Katamo ra sainmusaiilcappo ? ttekl£:1iamma.saiikappt>, avyapridahsaiikappo, 
anliimsasuiikappo. ayam bhikkhave saniiailsuiikappo viiceati. 

Katamuca saamiavriea ? nnisavatla Toranmni, pisiinaYacriya^, p'hariisuvacaya"', 
sampbappalfiprija^. Ayam bhikkhave sainraavaca mceati. 

JCatumu i'u samma kammanto ? Panatipata verainam, udiiinrulaDa", kamm(‘sii- 
micckacara'’. Ayaili bliikkliave sammakammaato Yuecati. 

Katamo ca samma ajivo? Idlm ariya saTako bkikkhu miccdul rijivaiu pabaya, 
samma ajiveaa jivikam kappeti. Ayaiii bMkkiiave saBiUia ajiYO. 

s Katamo ea 'bhikkluive samma vayamo ? Idba, bhikkhave, bhikkbu anuppan- 
nanaih papakaiiam akusalaiiani dhammajiani anuppadaya chaiiduin jaiieti vaya- 
mati Tiriyam Firabliati cittam pagganliati padabati, xippaimanaiii pripakuiiioii 
akusalamam dbamraaivani pabruia cbtmclam jaiieti-pe-padabati, aniippaiiiiruiam kusa- 
laaam dbammuaam iippadaya cbaadaitit jaaeti-'pe-padabati, kiisalruiaiu dhaiiimrmaui 
tMfciya asammosilya bhiyp bbavaya vepuBaya bhavaiinya parlpuriya cbaiidam 
jaaeti pe padabati, Ayani vaccati obik,lma?e samma vayamo. 

® Katamaca bbikkbave samma satiF Idba, bbikkave, bliikkbukayo kSyaniipassI 
vibarati atapt sampajano satima vinevya loke abbxjJhadomaBassatn, vedaiiasu- 
vedanauapassi vibarati atilpi pe abMjjbadomaHaf^aiVi, eitte cittanupassl vibarati 
atapi pe abbijjbadomanassam, dha'mmesadbammaBiipassi vibarati atap! pe ab- 
MJjMom,anassam. Ayam vEceati bbikkbave sammasati. 
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Sammasamadhi, right meditation. According to the Sati- 
patthrinasutta they are the four stages of Jhana meditation, 
through which gradually the believer’s mind is purged from 
all earthly emotions.^ In the San. S. they are referred to 
under the heading of the four jhana (cf. Rhys Bavids’ 
"'Buddhism,’’ p. 175). 

Thus fer the Eightfold Path. 

It seems expedient to settle first the question about the 
means to attain Nirvana. The author of the Asahkhata- 
saiiiyuttaiii follows a numerical order in answering the ques- 
tion by what ways and means Nirvana is to be attained. He 
begins with one law, then two, three, four, five, seven, and 
eight. Therewith he concludes the first chapter, which in 
the Burmese copy ends with "" Nibbanasaihyuttasa pathamo 
vaggo,” whilst the Singhalese copies only have pathamo vaggo. 

In the second chapter we have the full text of the laws 
referred to in the first chapter. 

Kdi/agatdsatL This is the dhammo bhavetahho of the 
Bas. S. It has, according to the commentary Sumangala 
Vilasini, where a lengthy description is given, the same 
meaning as kayanupassana, and is thus the first of the 
satipatthanas.^ 

Samatho ca vipassanaca, and the three Samadhi, are re- 
spectively the two and three dhamma bhavetabba of the 
Das. S. They are likewise enumerated in the San. S. 

In the same way the four Satipatthanas, the seven boj- 
jhangas, and the ariyo atthangiko maggo are enumerated 
under the heading of the dhamma bhavetabba. 

The full te?:t of the seven bojjhangas, as we have it in the 
second chapter, agrees with the bhavanapadhanaiix of the 
San. S. 

^ Hatamaca bhikklia^e sanimasamadM? Idlia bbikkliave bliikklitx Tivicc’ era 
kamehi vivicca akusalehi dhamraehi savitakkam savicaram yivekajarri pitisukham 
patliama] jhaiiam iix^asampaj ja viharati ; vitakka vicaranam vupasama aj jhattam 
sampasadaiiarn cetaso ekodibnavam avitakkam aYiearam samaaMjam pTtisukkani 
dTitiya|jhaiiam apasarnpajja viharati, pitiya ca viraga apekkako ca -yiliarati sato 
saBipajano sukliam ca kayena patisaiiiTedeti yam tarn ariya aeikkliaati tipekkliako 
satima snkkayikan ti tatiyajjhanam upasampajja vikarati ; snlckassa ca pakaaa 
diikkkassa ca pah anil pubbe ca somanass^omanassanam atthagama addukkkaik 
asakkam npekkjisatiparisiiddkim catutthajjkanam upasampajja vikarati. 

2 Cf. Ckiiders, 467; also Dkanmpadajk, 299. 
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Keitlier tlie sammappadlianas, nor the iddhipadavS, nor the 
pancindriyanis^ nor the pancahalaiiis are mentioned in the 
Das. S. 

Of the sainmappadhanas we have the full text in the 
second ehapter, and it will easily be seen that this is the 
saine text as that of the sammavayamo of the Eightfold 
'Path. 

The text of the iddhipadas agrees likewise with that given 
in the San. S. 

The fire indriyas and the five balas consist of the same 
details, and differ only in name.^ 

In the enumeration of the i^oble Eightfold Path D. omits 
the sammavayamo and saramasamadhi. That is most pro- 
babl}^ a mere blunder of the copyist, though we liave tlie full 
text of the sammavayamo in the enumeration of the sam- 
mappadhaniis. 

The end of the Asahkhatasammttaih forms an enumeration 
of different expressions for Isirvana. 

Ph. repeats after every new word the first question with 
pe. D., without repeating the question, P<-^ after taiii 
sunatlm. The meaning of both these ‘ pe ^ seems to be the 
same, viz. that the series of answers given in the first part 
ought to he understood after every one of the following. 

The words given for Nirvana occur for the most part in 
the Abhidhanappadlpika. I annex a list of those which do 
not occur in the Abh,, as well as those of the Abh. which do 
not occur in our sutta. 

D’Alwis, in his Buddhist Nirvana, has tried to etymologize 
these words in favour of his theory of annihilation. With 
%vhat result every one knows. 

Not in the Asankhatasaiiiyuttam are; mokkho, nirodho, 
arfipam, akataih, apaiokitam, akkharaih, dukkhakkhayo, 
vivattam, kevalaiii, apavaggo, accutaih, padaih, yogakkhemo, 
santi, visuddhi, vimiitti, asankhatadhatu, nibbutti. 

Not in the Abhidhanappadlpika are ; ajjaraih, apalokaih, 
nippapam, acchariyam, ahbhutam, anitikadhammo. 

^ Eliys l)aTi<3s, Book of the Groat Decease, 62 . 
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We have now to regard the remaining portions of the 
Jambhukhadakasamyiittam. Not having had at my disposal 
a commentary/ it is scarcely possible for me to give another 
explanation than that fuimished by the text. 

The first three paragraphs have been amply discussed in 
the preceding pages. 

From §§ 8 to 16 we have an enumeration of different things 
regarded as evils, to get rid of which Sariputta recommends 
the Noble Eightfold Path. 

The three vedanas mentioned in § 8 are referred to in the 
Das. S. as the three dhamma parinneyya. They are the 
same as those of the San. S. 

§ 9 enumerates three asava, viz. kama, bhava, avijja. That 
is in strict accordance with the San. S. The Mahaparinib- 
banasutta, as well as Hardy (Manual) and Ehys Davids 
(Buddhism, p. 120), give four, adding ditthi. 

§ 10. Avijja, ignorance as to the four great truths of 
Buddhism : sufiering, the cause of sufiering, the cessation of 
suffering, the path leading to the cessation of suffering. 

§ 11. Taiiha, craving. Besides those named in this sutta, 
San. S. enumerates kama°, rupa®, arupa"^, and riipa^, arupa®, 
nirodha®. Das. S. calls the three tap.has named in our sutta 
the three dhamma pahatabba. 

§ 12. Ogho, flood. The same as in the San. S. They are 
enumerated in the Das. S. under the heading of the four 
dbammii pahatabba, 

§ 13. Dpadanaih, attachment. The same as in the San. S. ; 
they are not enumerated in the Das. S. The commentary 
Sumahgala Vilasini agrees with the explanation given in 
Childers, s.v, 

g 14. Bhavo. The three bhavas are, according to the 
Sumangala Yilasini, the same as the three dhatus, which are 
explained by the commentary to signify the existence in one 
of the sattalokas. In the Das. S. the dhatus are enumerated 
as the dhamma abhinneyya. 

^ I may remark kere, that a Tiimovr MS. in the India Office library, which 
hears on the outside the title Sarbyiitta Hikaya atthakatha, contains the com- 
mentary on the Aiiguttara Hikaya. / ■ , 
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§ 15. Dukkliaiii, suffering. Instead of ^^samsara dukkka- 
ta/’ San. S. as well as the commentary, read ^^sankliara- 
dukkliata ; and so also Ifetti Pakarana, quoted by Alwis 
(Iiitrod. 108). In Bh. 203 we read: jighaccha paramil roga, 
saiikliara. pai*ama,diikkha. , • 

If it were not for the agreement of the Sinhalese and 
Burmese MSS., that would seem sufficient reason to alter the 
reading of Jamb. S. The reading, however, is quite intel- 
ligible. 

Sakka 5"09 individuality. Under Sakkayo Sariputta enume- 
rates the five upadanakkhandlia. The explanation Cliiklers 
gives in his dictionary agrees with that given in the 
Yisiiddhi Magga, to which the Siiniangala Yilasinl refers. 
In the Bas. S. they are enumerated under the heading of 
the dhamma parifineyya. 

1) Jambukhadaicasamyuttam. 

Ekaih samayaih ajmsma Sariputto Magadliesu viharati 
Isalakagamake.^ Atlia kho Jambukhadako paribbajako 
yen^ uyasma Sariputto ten’ upasankami iipasankamitva 
ayasmata Sariputtena saddhim sammodi samTuodaniyarh^ 
kathaiii saranlyaiii vitisiiretva, ekaraantaiii iiisldi, ekaman- 
taiii nisinno kho Jambukhadako paribbajako a^usmantaiii 
Sariputtaiii etad avoca : (1) 

Nibbanaiii nibbanan ti avuso Sariputta vuccati.” 

Kataman nii kho avuso nibbanan ti ? ” 

' Yo kho avuso ragakkhajm, dosakkhayo, mohakkhayo— 
xdaiii vuccati nibbanan ti.’ ” 

^ Atthi pan’ avuso maggo, atthi patipadu etassa nibba- 
nassa sacchikriyayi ti.’ ” 

Atthi kho avuso maggo, atthi patipacia etassa nibbanassa 
sacchikriyaya ti. — Eatamo pan’ avuso maggo, katama pati- 
pada etassa nibbanassa sacchikriyaya ti ? ” 

^ Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthangiko maggo etassa 
nibbanassa sacchikriyaya:^ seyyathidam: sammaclitthi, sam- 

^ S. K-dlagiimake. ® S. saiBrnocllnmin, 

s B. saccBkiriyaya^ md tliroiigliotit Th. reads sometimes* saceka® instead of 
saccM ; but that being only tbe exoeptioa, I bave adoj^ted the reading saoelif 
tbroughont. 
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masaiikappo, sammavaca, sammakammantO;, sammaajivo, saiii- 
Tiiavayamo, samma sati^ samma samadhi. — ayaiii kho avuso 
maggo, ayaih patipadii etassa nibbanassa ^ sacchikriyaya ti/ 

''Bhaddako, avuso, maggo, bhaddika patipada^ etassa 
nibbanassa sacchikriyaya, alahca pan’ avuso Sariputta appam- 
niadaya ti (2). 

Araliattam pe kataraan pe.” 

‘ Yo kho avuso ragakkhayo, dosakkhayo, mohakkhayo. 
idaiii pe. Atthi pe.’ ” 

Atthi kho pe. katamo pan’ avuso pe.” 

‘^^^Ayam eva avuso ariyo atthangiko maggo etassa 
arahattassa sacchikriyaya : seyyathidaih : sammaditthi pe 
samniasamadhi. Ayaiii kho pe.’ ” 

“ Bhaddako avuso pe appamadaya ti.” (3) 

Ko ^ nu kho, avuso Sariputto, lokedhammavadino f ” 

Ee lokesuppatippanna ? ke lokesukata^ ti ? ” 

^ Ye kho avuso raga^ pahanaya, dhammam desenti, dosa 
pahanaya, dhammam desenti, moha pahanaya, dhammam 
desenti, ke lohedhammavadino. Ye kho avuso raga paha- 
naya patipannii, dosappahanaya patipannii moha pahanaya 
patipanna te lokesuppatipaiina. Yesaih kho avuso rago 
pahino, ucchinna® mulo, tala-vatthukato, anabhavam'^ kato 
iiyatmi® anuppada ^-dhammo ; doso pahino ucchinna-miilo, 
tala-vatthukato, anabhavah kato ayatimanuppada-dhammo ; 
moho pahino ucchinna mulo-talavatthiikato, anabhava-kato 
a 3 :^ati“anuppada-dhainmo te lokesukatati.^^ — ■ Atthi avuso 

maggo, atthi patipada etassa ragassa dosassa mohassa pahii- 
,>:ni.yaAi.’'”v 

Atthi kho pe pahanaya ti. Katamo pe pahanaya ti ? ” 

‘‘'Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthangiko maggo pe 

^ S. repeats by mistake patipada etassa. 

^ S. omits bbaddika patipada. 

3 S. klio- 

^ S. lokesiigatiiti. 

5 S. constraes pajabatiti tbroxigbout with the genitive tliiis: dosassa pananaya, 
moliassa^. 

^ Ph. accliimia. 

S. anabhava. 

® Pb. never writevS the ace. of nouns in. P im. 

® Ph., by mistake, anupuppada. 

S. lokesugatati. 

S. adds pana. 
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pahanaya seyyathidam : sammaditthi pe sammasamadlii. — 
Ayaih klio pe paliaimya tiJ 

Bhaddako pe appaniadaja ti (4). 

Kimattliiyaiii avuso Saripatta samaiie Gotame ^ braLma- 
carijarh vussati ti/’ 

‘ Dukkliassa kho avuso parifioattliam/ Bhagavati braluiia- 
cariyaiii vussati ti, — Attlii pan’ avuso iiiaggo, atthi patipada. 
etassa dukkliassa^ pariiifiaya ti/ ” 

Atthi kho avuso maggo, atthi'^ patipada etassa dukkliassa 
pariiifiaya ti. katamo pe parihhaya ti/’ 

‘ Ay am eva klio avuso ariyo attliahgiko maggo etassa pe 
parifiilaya : sevyathidam ^ sammaditthi pe sammasamadlii. ^ — 
Ayaiii kho pe parifulaya ti/ 

Bhaddako pe appamada 3 ’’a ti ” (5). 

Assasapatto pe vuccati. Kittavati iiu klio avuso Sari- 
putta ^ assasapatto lioti ti.” 

^ Tato kho avuso bhikldiii pbassayatananaih samuda- 
j^afiea, attliagamanca, assadanca, adinavahca, nissaranadca 
yathabhutahi pajiiiiati, ettava kho avuso assasapatto hotl ti. 
— Atthi pe assasassa sacchikriyaya ti.’ ” 

Atthi pe sacchikriyaya ti, Katamo pe assasassa sacclii- 
kr^mySti.” 

Ayaih eva kho avuso ariyo attliafigiko maggo etassa 
assasassa" sacchikriyaj^a. seyj’'athidani pe saminasamadhi. 
Ayaih pe saccliikriyajm ti/ ” 

Bhaddako pe appamadaja^ ti ” (6). 

Paramassasapatto paramassasapatto ti pe yuccati. 
Kittavatta im kho pe lioti ti.” 

^^^Yuto kho avuso bhikkhu channaih pliassayataiianahi 
samudayafica, atthagamafica, assadanca, adinavafica, iiissa- 

* S. Samano Ctotamo, Plu saiaaue Dotamo. 

2 B. paiirifiatlia. 

^ S. patlkkh.asija. 

;:4; 

® S. repeats hom seyyatMdam until tlie end. Instead of seyyathidaiii it reach 
asslisapataidatli, 

® B. omits Saripntta. 

® S. appadaya ti. 

® S. paripassSsapatto. , ■ ' ■ ' 
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rananca, yatliabhutam viditva anupiida vimutto toti — etta- 
Yata kho avuso paramassasapatto. Atthi pan’ avuso pe para- 
massasassa sacchikriyaya ti/ 

Attki kho avuso pe saccMkiriyaya ti. Katamo^ pe saccki- 
kriyayil ti. 

^ Ay am eva pe sacchikriyaya seyyathidam pe samma- 
samadhi. Ay am kho pe paramassassa sacchikriyaya ti.’ ” 

^‘^Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti” (7). 

^‘Vedana vedana ti pe vuccati, Katama nu kho avuso 
■\edaiia ti? ” 

^ Tisso iraa avuso vedana.’ 

Eatama tisso ? ” ^ 

‘‘ ‘ Siikhavedana, dukkhavedana, adukharaasukha vedana. 
Ima kho avuso tisso vedana, tisso I^Yedanil ti.^ Atthi pana 
’vuso pe etasam tissannam ^ vedananam parinilaya ti.’ ” 

Atthi kho pe parinnaya ti. Katamo pe parinfiaya 
ti?” 

^ Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthafigiko maggo pe 
parinnaya : seyyathidam pe sammasamadhi. Ayaih kho pe 
parinnaya ti.’ ” 

‘^Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti” (8). 

Asavo pe vuccati. Katama pe asavo ti.” 

«<<Tayo’me avuso asava: kamasavo, bhavasavo, avijjiisavo. 
Ime kho avuso tayo asava ti. Atthi pan’ avuso pe etesaih 
asavanaiii pahaiiaya ti.’ ” 

“ Atthi kho pe pahanaya ti. Eatamo pan’ avuso pe paha- 

Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthangiko maggo pe paha- 
naya : seyyathidam pe sammasamadhi. Ayaih kho pe paha- 
naya ti.’ ” 

Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti” (9). 

Avijja pe vuccati. Eatama pe avijja ti ? ” 

' Yaih^ kho avuso dukkhe ailnanam, dukkham samudaye 
ahhanam, dukkhanirodhe anilanam, dukkhanirodhagaminiya- 

^ S. kamo. 

^ S, omits tke question. 

® S. omits t. T. ti. 

^ S. always without the numeral. 

® S. ayam. 

YOL. XII.— [new seuies] 
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patipadi ariilanaiii — ayam vuccat^ aYuso avijja ti.^ Attlii 
pana ’yuso pe etissa avijjaya pahanaya ti/ 

Attli’ aviiso ^ pe paliiinaya ti. ■ Eatamo pan’ aYuso pe 
palianaya ti.” 

^ xlyaiii eva klio avuso ariyo atthaiigiko niaggo pe 
paliaaaya seyj’^atlildaiii pe sammasamadhi. Ayam pe palia- 
naya ti.’ ” 

Bliaddako pe appamadaya ti ” (10). 

Taiiha pe vuccati. Xatama pe tanka ti ? ” 

Tisso ima avuso tanka: kamatanka, bliavataiika, vibka- 
Tatanka, Ima kko avuso tisso tanka ti* Attki pana pe 
tanlianaiii pakanaya ti.’ ” 

Attki klio pe pahanaya ti. Eatamo pe pakanilya ti ? ” 
^xLyam eva kko avuso ariyo atthaiigiko maggo pe paliii- 
iiaya ti seyyatliidaiii : pe sammasamadlii. Ayaiix kko pe 
pakanaya ti.’ ” 

Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti” (11). 

Ogko pe Yuccati. Eatama nu pe oglio ti.” 

^ Cattaro ’me avuso ogha . ^ kainogho, bhavoglio, dittk- 
ogko, avijjogko. Ime kko avuso cattaro ogka ti, Attki pana 
pe etesaiii ogkauaiu pakanaya ti.’ ” 

Attki kko‘^ pe pakanaya ti. Eatamo pe oghaaam paka- 
naya ti.” 

^ Ayam eva kko avuso ariyo ^ attkangiko maggo pe paka- 
naya seyyatkidaia pe saniinasamadki. A}’aihkho pe paliii- 
iiaya ti. ^ ■ 

Bliaddako pe appamadaya ti” (12). 

Upaduaaik pe vuccati. Eataman pe upadrinan ti.” 

‘ Cattar’ imani avuso upadaoani : kamupadanumj dittku- 
padanam, silabbatupadanam, attavadupadanaiii : imani klio 
avuso cattari upadanaiii ti. — Attki pe upadananam pakana** 
ya ti.’ ” 

Attki kko pe pakanaya 'ti. Eatamo pe pakanaya ti ? ” 
Ayaiii kko avuso ariyo attkangiko maggo pe pakanaya 
seyyathldam pe sammasamadhi. Ayaiii kko pe pahanaya ti.’ ” 
‘^Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti” (13). 

^ S. avijjatittlia. 2 Atfchi.Mio aviBO, , s S. ogtio ti. 

^ S. omits kho. , ' ^ « Pli. omiiB ariyo. 
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Bliavo pe vuccati. Katamo pe bhavo ti ? 

^ Tayo ^me avnso bhava : ^ kamabhavo, rupabliavo, arupa- 
bbaYO. Ime klio avuso tayo bhava ti. — Atthi pana pe 
etesaiii bhavauaiii parihnaya ti.^ 

Atthi kho pe parifulaya ti. Keitamo pe parmrla}^ ti 
^ Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthahgiko maggo etesam. 
bhavauaiii pariiloaya^ seyyathldam pe sammasamadhi. 
Ayaiii kho parihnaya ti.’ ” 

^^Bhaddako pe appainadaya ti” (14). 

Dukkhaiii pe vuccati. Kataman pe dukkhan ti ?” 

^ Tisso ima avuso diikkhata : dukkha dukkliata, samsara 
dukkhata, viparinama dukkhata : ima kho avuso tisso ^ 
dukkhata ti. Atthi pana pe dukkhatanaiii parihnaya ti.’ ” 
Attli’ avuso ^ maggo pe etasaih ^ dukkhatanani parihhaya 
ti, Katamo pe pariiihaya ti,” 

^ Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthahgiko maggo pe pa- 
rihhaya seyyathldam pe sammasamadhi.’ ” 

^‘Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti” (15). 

‘‘Sakkayo pe vuccati. Katamo pe sakkayo ti ?” (15). 

Pane’ ime avuso upadanakkhandasakkayo vutto Bhagavata 
seyyathldam : riipupadana-kkhandho, vedanupMana-kkhan- 
dho, sahhupadana-kkhandho, sahkharupadana - kkhandho, 
vihhaiiupadana-kkhaTidho : ime kho avuso paheupadana- 
kkhandha sakkayo vutto Bhagavata ti. Atthi pana ’pe 
etassa sakkaj’assa pariiihaya ti.’ ” 

Atthi kho pe parihhaya ti. Katamo pana pe pariiihaya 

^ Ayam eva kho avuso ariyo atthahgiko maggo pe 
parihhaya. seyyathidaih pe sammasamadhi. Ayaih kho pe 
parihhaya ti.’ ” 

Bhaddako pe appamadaya ti ” (16). 

^^Kin nu kho avuso Sariputta imasmim® dhammavinaye 
dukkaran ti ? ” 

^ S. ■writes three times instead of bhavanam bhagayanam : once the "writer 
corrects the form bhagavanaiii in bbavanab, but afterwards restores the ga. 

^ S. parifinaya ti. 

3 S. omits tisso. 

^ S. atthi kho. 

s S, etesarii. ^ ^ 

® S. imasmim, Pb. omits nearly always the m after L 
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^ Pabbajja klio ^ avuso imasmim dhammaYinaye diikka- 
raa.s ti/” . . . 

PabbajiteBa pana aYuso kim dukkaran ti ? 

^ PabbajiteBa kbo avuso abbirati diikkara ti/ 
xAbliiratena pan’ avoso Sariputta kiiii dukkaran ti ? 

^ Abbiratena kbo avuso dhammaniidbamnia-patipatti 
dukkarati/ 

Kiili Ya clraiii pan*' Syuso dbammanudhamma-patipaniio 
bliikkbu arabaiia assati.’^- 

^ ISTa ciram aYiiso ti’ ” (17^ — 

Jambukhadakasaniyuttam.^ 

Tass’ uddanaih: dSfibbanaib araliattanea sacclnkriyaya te 
mbbo, dhammaYadipalianaya, parinzla’^ dukkliavattliukam;'^ 
assaso paramassaso puna saccliikiriyaya ^ te nbho vedana ; 
asavema ca avijja tanha oghaca,^ iipadanaiii bhavenaca, 
diikkhafiea viitto sakkayo iinasmiib dhainmavinaye clukka- 
ran'ti — 


2) Samandakasamtuttam. 

Ekaiii samayaiii ayasma Saripiitto Vajjlsu yiliarati, Ukka- 
yelaya Gangaya nadiya tire. Atha'kho Samandako^- parib- 
bajakoyen ayasma Sari putto ten’ upasaiiikami upasaihkamitya 
liyasmata Saripiittena saddbim samniodi sammodaniyaiii 
katbaiii, siiraniyam yitisaretva ekamantaih iiisidi ekamaiitaia 
nisinno kbo Samandako paribbajako ayasmantaib Sari- 
puttam etad avoea (1) : 

^ S- pabbakbo, Pb. pubajriuo. I have eometed tbe reading ui the MS. 
acia>rdinp^ to tlie Saniamluka samyattam, 

S. diikkara ti. 

^ Pb. Jaiabakbutaka. 

^ S. parififiaya. 

® vattbiika. 

® saccbikiriya Pli. 

® S. apMuniafica paficaraab pabaaattbaya katliita Suriputteaa jatfcmia bliaro 
dukklmilca sakkayo parififiutiti vuccati. 

DkkaYekiyam, 

S, Samaficakaiiiparibbako. S. always reads Samafico instead of Samandako. 

S. Kinno kbo. 

S. amaiicakaiiL 
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i Then follow the 2iid and 17th division of the Jambakha- 

i daka samyuttaih. 

j Samandaka samjuttam samattaiii. 

Purimakasadisam ^ uddanaiii. 

3) Asankhatasamyottam. 

Asahkhataiica VO bhikkhave desissami. 

Asahkhatagamiilca maggam — -taiii sunatha. 

Katamailca ^ bhikkhave asahkhatam ? Yo bhikkhave 
I ragakkhayo, dosakkhayo mohakkhayo — idam vuccati bhi- 

kkhave asahkhatam (1). 

Katamo ca bhikkhave asahkhatagamimaggo ? Eayagata- 
sati. Ay aiii vuccati bhikkhave asahkhatagami maggo (2). I 

I Iti kho bhikkhave desitam vo maya asahkhatam desito 

I asahkhatagami maggo yam bhikkhave satthara ^ karaniyam | 

savakanaiii hitesina^ anukampakena anukampam upadaya 
katam vo taiii maya. Etani bhikkhave^ rukkhamulani etani | 

suhhagarani jhayatha, bhikkhave, mapamadattha ma pacchil j 

vippatisarino ahuvattha — ayam kho amhakam anusasani 
ti (3)’ I 

Asahkhataiica pe maggam tarn sunatha. i 

Katamahca bhikkhave asahkhatam ? To bhikkhave ^ 

ragakkhayo, dosa"^ moha°. — Idaha vuccati asahkhatam (4). 

Katamo ca bhikkhave asahkhatagamimaggo ? Samatho ca 
vipassanaca. Ayam vuccati asahkhatagami maggo (5). [ 

i Iti kko bhikkhave desitaha vp maya asahkhatam pe ayam | 

! kho ^ amhakam aniisasam ti (6). ; 

Asahkhataiica pe maggam tarn sunatha. I 

Katamaiica bhikkhave asahkhatam ? To pe (7). j 

^ Katamo ca bhikkhave asankhatagami maggo ? 

Savitakka*^ savicaro samadhi va^ avitakka® avicaramatto^^ ! 

samadhi, avitakko avicaro samadhi.— -Ayam pe ti (8). 

Katamo ca pe maggo ? I 

3 H. katthanca. 

^ D. hitesinarii. 

® D. YO. I 

® D- S- omit va. | 

Yicaxa. [ 

I 


^ S. adds eva. 

3 B. sattharam. 

® S. kam vo tarn mayani bMkkhave, 
‘ S. S. °o. 

9 
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Simfiato samadlii, aiiimitto samadhi, appamliito ^ samadhi. 
xlyaiii pe ,ti (9).. 

Katamo' ca pe maggO'? 

C^ittaro satipattliana. ^ ayaiii ye ti (10). 

Katamo ca pe maggo ? 

Gattaro sammippadhana. ayaiii pe ti (11). 

Eatamo ca pe maggo ? 

Gattaro iddhipada. ayam pe ti (12). 

Katamo ca pe maggo ? 

Paficindriyani, ayam pe ti (13). 

Eatamo ca pe maggo ? 

Pafica balani. ayam pe ti (14). 

Eatamo ca pe maggo ? 

Satta bojjhafiga. ayaiii pe ti (IS). 

Eatamo ca pe maggo ? 

Ariyo attbangiko maggo. ayaiia pe ti (16). 

Iti kho bliikkliave pe aiiusasani ti (17). 

Eibbanasaiiiyuttassa ^ patliamo vaggo. 

Tass^ Tiddanam : kayo samatto yitakko sufulata''^ sati- 
patrtiaaa sammappadbananca iddhipada indriyabala bojjbaiigo 
maggena eta dasamaiii.^ 

Asankhatafica yo bhikkhave desissaini asahkhatagarniilca 
maggam tan suiiatha. 

Katamailca bhikkhave asaiikhataiii ? 

Yo bhikkhaye ragakkhayo, dosakkbayo, mohakkhayo — 
Idam yucca ti bhikkhave asahkhatam (18). 

Eatamo ca bhikkhave asahkhatagami maggo ? 

Samatho ayam viiccati bhikkhave asahkhatagami 
maggo (19). 

Iti kho bhikkhave pe aniisasanlti (20). 

Asaiikhatahca vo pe maggam^ tarn sunatlia. 

Katamailca bhikkhave asankhataiii ? 

Yo bhikkhave ragakkhayo, dosa®, moha'^. Ayaiii® pe 
asahkhatam (21). 

T'. 

2 D. S. omits Kibbanasafnyattassa. 

2 B. S. KayasamadMsu savitakko sufifiato. 

B. S. instead of etadasamaiii satt’ nddanaili vuecati. 

® B. mam tarb. 
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Xatamo ca bliikkliave asankhatagami maggo ? 

Yipassana ayaiii pe (22). 

Iti kho bhikkhave pe anusasaniti (23). 

Xatamo ca pe. 

Savitakko savicaro samadhi ayaih pe (24). 

Eatamo ca pe? 

Avitakko avicaramatto samadbi. Ajaiii pe (25). 

Eatamo ca pe? 

Avitakko avicaro samadhi. Ayam pe (26). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Sufmato samadhi. Ayam pe (27). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Animitto samadhi. Ayam pe (28). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Appanihito samadhi. Ayam pe (29). 

Eatamo ca pe? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu kayo kayanupassi viharati atapi 
sarapajano satima vineyya loke abhijjhadomanassam. Ayam 
pe (30). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu vedanasu vedananupassi pe 
abhijjhadomanassam. Ayam pe (31). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu citte cittanupassi pe abhijjha- 
dornanassaiii. Ayaiii pe (32). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu dhammesu dhammanupassi pe 
abhijjhadomanassam. Ayam pe (33). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu anuppannanaiii papakanam 
akasalanaiii dhammanam anuppadaya chandam jaiieti vaya- 
xnati viriyam arabhati cittam pagganhati padahati.^ Ayam 
pe (34). 

Eatamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave uppanuanam papakanam akusalanam 
dhammanam pahanaya pe padahati.^ Ayam pe (35). 

^ D. pajahati, and tlitis always. 
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Idha bhikkhave bMkkhu antippannanaih kusalanaiii 
dliammanam uppadaya pe padabati.^ Ay am pe (36). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhaye bhikkhu uppannanam. kusalanaiii dhamnia- 
naiii thitiya asammosaya^ bhiyyo bhavaya vephullaya bliava- 
naya puripuriya^ chan dam pe padahati.^ A 3 ^aih pe (37). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu viriya samadhi padhaoa sahkhara 
samannagatam iddhipadaiii bhaveti. Ayaiii pe (38). 

Katamo ca pe? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu citta samadhi padhana sahkhara 
samannagatam iddhipadaiii bhaveti. Aj^am pe (39). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu vimaiiisasamadhi padhana saii- 
khara samaniiagataiii iddhipadahi bhaveti.^ Ayaih pe (40). 

Katamo cape? 

Idha, bhikkhave, bhikkhu saddhindriyaiii bhaveti, viveka 
nissitaiii viraga nissitahi nirodha nissitam vosagga parinamim. 
Ayaiii pe (41). 

Katamo ca pe? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu viriyindriyaih bhaveti viveka 
pe parinamim. Ay am pe (42). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu 8 atindri 3 ^am bhaveti viveka pe 
parinamim. Ayaih pe (43). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu samadhindr^^am bhaveti viveka 
pe parinamim. A 3 "am pe (44). 

Katamo ca pe? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu pahhindriyam bhaveti viveka pe 
parinamim, Ayaih pe (45), 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu saddhabalam bhaveti viveka pe 
parinamim. Ayam pe (46). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

^ B. pajahati, and thus always. 

2 D. adds ti, 

® D. omits pmpuriya. 

* Ph. omits chandasamfidM padhana. 
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Idlia bliikkbave bhikkhu viriyabalam bhaveti viveka pe 
parinamim. Ayaiii pe (47) 

Xatamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkliave bliikldm sati^ balam bhaveti viveka 
nissitaiii pe parinamim. Ayam pe (48). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idlia bhikkliave bhikkhu samadhi^ balaih bhaveti viveka 
pe parinamiiii. Ayam pe (49). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkliave bhikkhu panilabalaiii bhaveti viveka pe 
parinamim. Ayam pe (50). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkliave bhikkhu sati sambojjhahgam bhaveti 
viveka pe parinamim. Ayam pe (51). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu viriya sambojjhahgam bhaveti 
viveka pe parinamim. Ayam pe (52). 

Katamo oa pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu dhammavicaya sambojjhahgam 
bhaveti viveka pe parinamim. Ayam pe. 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu pitisambojjhangam bhaveti viveka 
pe parinamim. Ayam pe (53). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu passadhi sambojjhahgam bhaveti 
viveka pe parinamim. Ayam pe (54). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu samadhi sambojjhahgam bhaveti 
viveka pe parinamim. Ayam pe (55). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu upekhasambojjhahgaiii bhaveti 
viveka pe parinamim. Ayam pe (56). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu sammaditthim bhaveti viveka 
pe parinamim. Ayam pe (57). 

Katamo ca pe ? 


1 D. samotini. 


2 D. samadhim. 
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Idha bhikkhave bhikkhii sammasankapparii bliaveti viveka 
pe parinamiiii. Ayaiii pe (58). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idlia bbikkhave bhikldiu sammavacaiii bliaveti yiveka pe 
parinamiiii. Ayam pe. 

Katano ca pe ? 

Idlia bhilddiave bbikldm sammakammantaiii blia veti viveka 
pe parinamim. Ayam pe (59). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idlia bhiiddiaTe bliikldiu samma ajivaiii bliaveti viveka pe 
pariiianiim. Ayaiii pe (60). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idba bbikkbaTe bbikkbu sammavayamami blia?eti viveka 
pe parinamiiii. Ayam pe (61). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkliave bhikkhu sammasatim bliaveti viveka pe 
parinamiiii. Ayam pe (62). 

Katamo ca pe ? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu sammasamadhiiii ^ bhaveti viveka 
pe parinamim. Ayaiii pe (63). 

Asaiikhatafica vo bhikkhave desissami asaiikhatagamifica 
maggam tarn sunatha. 

Kataraaiica bhikkhave avsahkhatam ? 

To bhikkhave ragakkhayo, dosa'^, moha°. — Idaiii vuccati 
bhikkhave asaiikhataiii (64). 

Iti kho bhikkhave desitah vo maya asankhatam pe 
Anatailca^ vo bhikkhave desissami, anatagamifica ^ maggaiii 
taiii simatha. 

Katamahca bhikkhave anatam? pe (65). 

Yatha asankhatam tatha vittharetabbam. 

Anasavarlca vo bhikkhave desissami anasavagamiilca rnaggaiii 
Saccailca sacca 

Paranca piira 

Mpunanca nipuna 

Sududdasafica sududdasa 

^ D, omits sammavayHmam. 

2 j), omits sammasamadliim. ^ D. antauca pe. 
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Ajiarailca 

ajjara 

Dbnvailca 

dbiiva 

Apalokaiica 

apaloka 

Aniclassanailca 

anidassana 

Nippapaficaca 

nippapanca 

Santafica 

Santa 

Amatailca 

amata 

PaBltaiica 

panita 

Sivafica 

siva 

Khemailca 

khema 

Tanhakkbayafica 

tanbakkhaya 

Acchariyanca 

acchariya 

Abbbiitailca 

abbbuta 

Anitikailea 

anitika 

Amtikadbammailca 

anitikadhammail 

Mbbanailca 

nibbana 

Abyapajjbaiica 

abyapajjlia 

Viragaiica 

viraga 

Suddhioca 

snddhi 

Muttinca 

mutti 

Analayanca 

analaya 

Dipanca ^ 

dipagaminca 

Lenaiica ^ 

lena^ 

Tiinailca ^ 

tana^ 

Sarananca 

sarana (66). 


Parayanailca to bhikkliave desissami parayanagamiiica 
roaggam tarn suniitha. 

Katamailca bkikkhave parayanaih ? 

Yo bbikkhave ragakkbayo dosakkhayo mobakkkayo — ^idam 
voccati bbikkhave parayanam. 

Katamo ca bbikkhave parayanagami raaggo ? 

Kayagata-sati. Ayaib vuccati bbikkhave parayanigami 
maggo (67). 

Iti kho bbikkhave desitam vo mayii parayanam, desito 
parayanagami maggo yamhi pe ahuvattha. Ayaiii vo amba- 
kaiii annsasani ti. 

^ D, adds before DTpaflca pe Ayam kko ambrikani anususantti. 

D. leiiaaca pe. ^ D. TaEafiea. 
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Tatlia asankHataiii tatlia vittkaretabbaiii (68) » 
Tatr’ nddanaih. 

AsaiiMiatam antam anasaTaih.^ 
Saccaiii param nipunam sududdasaiii. 

ajjarantam dhuvam apalokanaiii. 
aiii(<:Za)ssaiiam^ nippaparlca santaiii. 
Amatam paiiltam ^ sivanca khemaiii. 
Tanbakkhayo accbarwailca abbliiitaiii. 
amtikam anitikadhammo. 
nibbanaiii etam siigatena desitaiii. 

Abyapajjbo ^ yirago ca.^ 
suddhi mutti analayo. 
dipaiii ^ ienailca tanafica. 
saranaiica parayanan tiJ 

Asankhata samyuttaiii.^ 

^ D. aii?lsavo. 

® Ph. omits da. 

2 Pli. panltanca. 

^ I). avyapajjlu), Ph, tvnce abyapajjo. 

® D. viraga'ti. 

® D. dTpo. 

D. parujanaSeriti. 

D. adds *samattam. 
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Abcmlgliazi, distinction drawn by, 
between cultivated Tiirkisli and tlie 
rude Cbagatai, 374-5 
Academy, archrnological papers in, 
Report 1880, Iv 

Adams, Prof., letter from, to Mr. 
Redhouse, 329-330 

Adjectives, in Gaurian and Romance, 
account of, 344-6 

Adverbs, in Gamian and Romance, in 
some cases preserved, in others 
formed from the oblique cases of 
substantives, 361 

Africa, works relating to the languages 
of, Report 1880, cxi-sii 
Aboni, extinct as a race, and merged 
into the A.ssamese Hindu, 251 
Alton- Slums, tribe of, found in the 
districts of Lakhimpur, 250-1 
Albirimi, passage in, referring to the 
Saka era, and Yikramdditya, 273 
Albiruni and YGlford, botlx alike 
collectors of facts and dates re- 
ferring to Indian Chronology, with 
little knowledge of the real history 
of India, 280-1 

Algerine and Morocco Highlands, at 
least four languages spoken in this 
district, 417 

AI Hasan, the Alide, at present 
unique dinar of, procured by Mr. 
Le Strange, 544-5 

Amol, a mint- city of very rare oc- 
currence, 545 

Amravati Tope, question whether the 
description of the Chinese Pilgrim 
can apply to it, 101 

according to the Si-yu-ki, 

not described by Hioucn-Thsang, 
104 

the sculptures in the Sangh^- 

rS-ma at, identical with those recently, 
found to the west of the Indus, 109 

excavations conducted at, 

by order of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Governor of Madras, Report 
1880, 1-li 


Andhras, Satavahanas or Andhra - 
bityas, as they are variously called, 
famous for the caves they excavated, 
^■285 ■ 

Angami, The, the most important tribe 
of the Hhga, 229 

Ansan, the Aclisemeniau capital of, 
probably in the plain of Mai -Amir, 84 
Antiquary, the Indian, arclueological 
papers in, Report 1880, li-lv 
Apirak, perhaps the Biblical Ophh', 
probably situated at Katif or Geixha, 
214 

Arabian names of places on the Persian 
Gulf, easily detected through their 
Greek disguise, 221 

Arabic types, the unfitness of, to 
convey, accinatelv, Libyan sounds, 
431 

Arabistan, people of, distinguish be- 
tween the Farsakh-i-’Ajem and the 
Earsakh-i-’Arab, the former being 
twenty per cent, longer, 319 
Arad, still the name of the village on 
the lesser Bahrein Island called 
Maharak, 222 

Archgeology, progress of, during 
1879-80, Report 1880, xlv-li 
Ardeshir Babekhn, said to have built 
the first dam across the Shuster 
River, and cut the Darien Canal, 320 
Armenian works, etc., notice of, Report 
1880, cv 

Article, The, so important in the 
Romance languages, unknown to 
Sanskrit and Latin, 347 
Asankhata samyuttam, account of, 652 

text of, 567 

Ash-Shamiyeh, a mint-city for, ap- 
parently, one year only, 547 
Asiatic Society, Royal, Resolutions of 
Council against the proposed breaking 
up of the India Museum at South 
Kensington, Report 1880, xvii-xvm 
Asiatic Societies, Proceedings of, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Report 1880, 
xad-xxxiv 
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Asiatic Societies, ProeeediBgs of, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, lieport 1880, xxxiv 
— — Geylon Brancli R.A.S,, 
Eeport 1880, xxxyiii 

CMna BrancliE.A.S., 

Eeport 1880, Ixxv 

^ ^ ^ — Straits Settlements 
Brandi E.A.S.,i:ieport ISSO, xl 

— — Societe Asiatique, Joiim. 
dela, Eeport 1880, xl-xliv 
AssjTian tablets, constant allnsion in, 
to an island called, in Accadian, 
Xidiik-lvi, and, in Assyrian, TEvnn 
or Tilinim, 212 

Astronomer-Eoyal, letter from, to Mr. 
Kedliouse, 212 

Babvlon, probalily a doiible-'worsliip 
at, of the ‘‘King of the Gods of 
HeaTen and of Earth,” and of the 
‘‘Lord of the M^orld,” S0_ 
Babylonians admit they obtained their 
knccNvledge from the islanders of the 
Persian Gulf, 202 

Badami, inscription at, giving* the 
date of “500 years from the corona- 
tion of the Saka Kings,” i.e. a.d. 
578-9, 145 

Bahram Ganr, visit of, to India, and 
marriage with an Indian princess, 
288 

Bahrein, islands of, covered on all 
sides with debris, tniniiH, etc., 191 

tiiniiili at, perhaps 

the remains of Phamician temples, 
194 

— — - or possibly the ceme- 
tery of Gerriia, 195 
remarkable monu- 
ments of the village of AH, 19(5-200 

discovery by Gapt. 

Durand of a circular tomb in, with 
skull, etc., 197 

names of places in the 

neighbourhood of, preserved by 
ATacut, 225 

Barth, I)r., his researches Ml of 
material, but diffiimlt of use, 4*24 
vocabulary by, of con- 
crete thing's, far more full than that 
of Hauotean, 4*24 

Beg'lar, Mr., important excavations by, 
at Ali Musjid, lieport 1880, xiviii 
JBendall, Ceeilj “ The Megha- Sutra,” 
Art. X., 286-81 1 

notice of the' MSS, 

referred to hy him, 287 
— — — - — — — stiira selected by, a 
type of the latest foiin of Buddhist 
literature, 287 


Beni-Aglilab, rare dinar of, procui'ed 
by Mr. Le Strange, 544 
Berosus, traditions preserved by, of 
Cannes, or the “ Fish-God,” 202 
Bezwada, one of the monasteries men- 
tioned by Hioiieii-Thsaug, situated 
on the hills west of the town of, 99 

■ itself th.e site of th.e capital 

city of Dhanakacheka, ibid 

— appearance and character- 

istics of, 99-100 

— the monasteries at, are in 

the exact position described by 
Hioiien-Thsang, 108 

the Unckvilii rock -cut temple, 

near, 103 

— the conditioiisof the carvings, 

being unlike those of any other known 
Baddhist site, lOS 

BesAvan, Eajali of, notice of, Eepoi't 
1880, xiii 

Bhaja, near Karle, now, and very old, 
rock-cut Vihura discovered at* Ee- 
port 1880, xlix 

Bhoja of .Dhar, one of tlie most 
prominent men in the eleventh 
centiuy, 277 

Black stone, found by Capt. Durand, 
the writing on, in *IIiertitic Baby- 
ioniaii, and its meaning “The 
Palace of Eimugas, the seiwant of 
Mercury, of the tribe of Og-yr,” 209 
Brand, 'eih^ E. “The Gaiuian com- 

pared Avith th(^ Eomance J.anguages, 
Part 2,” Art. XIII., 8S5-804 
Brosselarcl, great dictionary of Kabnil, 
“ Frantgiis Berber,” published 1844, 
420 

Biililer, Dr., discovery hy, of old 
Kashmir- Saiisla-it 318S./Avritteu on 
birch bark, 159 

Buddhism, introdiic<!d into Japan from 
Corea about the third centurv a.d., 
'■ -162 ■ 

the present, a degradf'd type 

of Buddha’s real teaehhig, 175 
Buddiiist Monasteries, of the 1000 or 
more kiioAvn, not (Uic of them is a 
structural building on a rock -cut 
platform, 108 

. — generally in se- 

cluded spots aAvay fi’om toAvns, etc., 

107 

Buddhist monk, Ten.<a, spcindi of the 
Tufan chief to, and re])!Y, 507-8 
Buddhist Tripitaka, magititicent col- 
lection of, sent from Japan to the 
■Imlia Office, 175 

Buddhism, the established religion of 
, Japan about a.d, 600, 162 
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Burgess, J,, work by, ou tbe Caves of 
A junta, 139 

^ roek-temples at, notice 

of, Ileport 1880, xlv 

^ — Eeportby, ‘‘On tbe Axcbi- 

tectural and Arcbojological Eemains 
of tlie rrovincG of Ivachb,’^ notice of, 
Ecport 18S0, xlvi-vii 

Dr, S. IF., “ The Early History 
of Tibet, from Chinese Sources,” Art. 
XYIII.', 435-541 

— paper by, a literal 

translation of the official histories 
of the T’ang- Dynasty, 436 

table by, of the 

principal dates, 438-9 

Cal-anna, or Calneh, the name of the 
central part of Babylon, 81 
Calcutta Xieview, papers in, Beport 
1880, Ixvii-viii 

Cave-digging, probably, ceased to be 
the fashion between a.d. 650 and 
A,D. 675, 147 

Cave inscriptions, the engraved and 
painted letters of, not always exactly 
of the same kind, 1 37 

the evidence from, 

perfectly in accordance with what 
we learn from their architecture, 
143 

Ch’ienlung, Emperor, combined the 
two previous accoimts of Chinese 
annals, in 260 books, 437 
China, climate of, not so destructive to 
MSS. as that of India, 158 

^ — papers, essays, letters and 

hooks relatmg to, Beport 1880, I 
Ixxv-Lxxx 

China-pati, (the place whore Kanishka 
kept the Chinese hostages) discovered 
by Major-General Cunningham, 
Beport, 1880, xlix 

China Beview, papers in, Beport 1880, 
Ixxi-v 

Chinese Library B. A. S., notice of 
the Catalogue by Mr. Holt, Bepoi-t 
1880,Lxxx-ixxxi 

Chinese sovereigns, names of, have a 
general resemblance to those given 
in the books on Tibetan history, 
438 

Chungtsiing, emperor, letter from, 
A.D. 710, 457-8 

Chattia family, probably immi^ants 
into tbe Assam valley from tbe H.E., 
notice of, 236 

Goins found in India, belong chiefly to 
intruding foreigners, who came nom 
or through Bactria, 285 


Commerce, reasons why the chief on- 
poria of, were in early times in the 
Persian Gulf, 203-4 
Corea, papers and books referring to, 
Beport- 1880, Ixxxiii 
Cuneiform inscriptions, literature, etc , 
Beport 1880, xcv-xeix 
Cunningham, Major-General, Stupa 
of Bharhut, notice of, Beport 1880, 
xlv ' 

discovery 

by, at Mathura and in the Paujab, 
of dated inscriptions of lung lia- 
nisbka, 260 

Cunningham, Maj or- General and Bhau 
Daji, opinions of, relative to the 
late use of the Vikramdditya era, 
271 

Cunningham, Major - General, and 
Prof. Dowson, adopt the Samvat of 
Yikramaditya b.c. 56, 261 
Cmhinff^ Rev. J. JY., “Grammatical 
Sketch of the Kakhyen Language,” 
Art. XYL, 395-416 
Cyrus, cylinder of, found hj Mr. 
Bassam’s men at Babylon, originally 
contained forty-five lines of Cunei- 
form writing, 70 

the legend of, as found on his 

cylinder, probably drawn up by the 
priests of Merodach, 82 
— ^ — - text of the inscription in 
Boman characters with interlineary 
translation, 84-89 

notes on the text of, 89-97 

probably deposited in the 

“holy moimd ” near the ruins 
about the so-called tomb of Amrfln, 
83 

value of the inscription as 

settling the vexed question of chro- 
nology, 74 

translation of the inscription 

on, 71-74 

perhaps, the most interesting 

Cuneiform document yet discovered, 
70 

Cyrus the Great, evidently extremely 
tolerant, wliile not giving up his 
own worship of Auramazda, 82 

D’Alwis, M., view by, that Kirvana 
means annihilation, 558 
Damant,, G. JY., “Notes on the 
Locality and Population of the Tribes 
dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Eivers,” Art, YIIL, 
228-258 

— : notice of, Beport, 

, 1880, iii-v 
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Davids, T. W. Bhys, view of, tliat 
Nirvana is to be attained in this life, 

OO'Jj 

Delapoide, M., the first to give definite 
notions about the Siliia tongue, 
{;alled the Morocco Berber, 425 
Dizful, the bridge at, a structure of 
tlie Sassanians now much damaged, 
318 

Dervishes, the rites of, no legitimate 
parts of Islam, 12 

iJanoul, CVf/;h, “Extracts from Eeport 
on the Islands and Antiquities of Bah- 
rein, with notes by Major-General Sir 
II. C. Bawlinson, Iv.C.B., F.E S., 
with map and one jdate,” Art. Yll,, 
189-227. 

Duveyrier, H., tract hy, in 1857, on 
the" words of the Beni Menasser, 
Mozal), Zouaves, etc., 422 

value of the Hsts of 

words given by, as tlirowing light 
on the relation of the Beni Menasser 
to the other Libyans, ibid. 

Edkins, Dr., MS", procured by him, 
containing a Chinese vocal) alary with 
Sanskrit equivalents and a trans- 
literation in Japanese, with plate of 
specimen page, ICO 

Egyptology, essays, papers, hooks, etc., 
on, lleport 1880, xcix-ciii 
Ethics, the fundamental, of Cbristianity, 
and of Islam, really tlie same, 6 
Epigraphy, general results of, for 1879- 
1880, Heport 1880, cvii-exi. 

Eras, difference between those of Ti- 
kramadit}’'a and Earsha respectively, 
277 

Erythras, tomb of, that discovered by 
t’apt. Durand on the island of 
Tyrine or Ogyris (larger one at 
Balireiii), 217 

Euphrates, Arab notion that an undcr- 
groimd sti’eam from, feeds the springs 
in the islands of liabrein, 191 

Ea-rlian, travels hy? translated into 
French in 1836 by M, Bemusat, and 
into English by Mr. Beal in 1869, 
155 

Faidherbe, General, recent work by, 
on the Zenaga or Libyan of the 
Sonegambian qriartcr, 425 
Farsakh, the, of S.W, Persia, a little 
over three statute miles, 319 
Fatalism, an unfounded accusation cast 
upon Muslims, 6 

Feer, M. L., work by, entitled, “Le 
Dhammapada par E. IIu, suivi du 
Sutra en 42 articles,” 155, note 4 


Fergusson^ Janies^ F.F.S,, note on Mr. 
Sewell’s paper, entitled “Note on 
Hiouen-Thsang’s Dhauakacheka, ’ ’ 
105-109 

notes on Babu 

Eajendralala Mitra’s paper “ On 
the Age of the Caves of Ajanta,” 
139-151 

— ^ liis leading ob- 

ject always to apply to Indian 
architecture the principles, accepted 
in Europe, of archicological science, 
141 

4 i On the Saka, 

Samvat, and Gupta Eras, a Supple- 
ment to his Paper on Indian Chro- 
nology,” Art. IX., 259-285 

considers the 

inscriptions, (piotc-d by General 
Cunningham, as all dating from the 
Sakji era, a.d. 79, 261 
Forbes, Capt. 0. J. F. S., notice of, 
Eeport 1880, vi. 

Firuil'/nrUr, 0, , “BuddhistNirvana and 
the AMblo Eight fold i5ith,” Art. 

■ XX., 54S-574 

various MSS. used by, 

in the compilation of his paper, 
548 

Freeman, H. Stanhope, his work, in 
1802, Ml of new mahrial, 424 
Further India and iSlaluyo-Polpiesia, 
pjipers ill coiinexiun with, ileport 
1880, Ixix-ixxi 

Guro, the, called in tkar own tongue 
lEande, and the nirjst primitive of 
the Kacharis, notice of, 234 
German Oriental Sociertq papers in 
“ Zoitsclirift,” Eeport IsSu, xliv 
Genuan words in Eomnuce, gi-nerally 
retain their gender, but the neuter 
become masculine, 330 
Gerrha, prohahiy derived from the 
Arabic Jer’a, meaning, generally, 
a sandy desert, 226 

Gharab, * or true Sedix FfdtgJanka, 
the commonest tree in Susiana, 324 
God, the ninety-nine names of, not in 
accordance with the Qur’anic designa- 
tion, 1 

but also not a merely European 

inyention, 2 

some of the later names of, 

speculative, philosophical, or mystical, 
in origin, 3 

and clearly capable of almost 

indefinite expam^ion, iliid 

indeed not taken, even iiiferentially , 

from the Qur’an, 4 
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God, names of, in many cases only a selec- 
tion according to tlie reHgioiis fancy 
or preference of some eminent man, 4 

generally chosen in accordance 

with the Chaplet or Eosary used by 
the Mxihammedans in their daily 
devotions, 0 

commemoration of, enjoined on 

Imdms morning and evening, 10 

prayer to, hy individuals, on 

common occasions, discountenanced, 
if not forbidden by Muhammed, 6 
Gondophares, the name of a king who 
reigned in N-W. India after the faE 
of the Gi'eek dynasties, but before 
Kanislika, probably before a.d. 50, 
.265, ■ ■ . 

Giipta era, which commenced a.b. 319, 
details of, 281-285 

Gupta Dpasty, probably destroyed by 
an invasion of the White Hnns, 282 
Gu'ti, on the Cylinder of Opus the 
Great, the original name of the 
Ivardiichi or Kurds, 78 

Ilanoteau, Capt., Kahail. or Zouave 
Grammar of, happily planned and 
vigorously executed, 421 

Tuarik Grammar 

published in 1860, clear and Ml of 
new instruction, 421 
Harsha era, meaning of, 275 
Hiouen-Thsang, Life of, dictated to 
Ms secretary long after his return 
from India, 106 

one of the teachers of 

Buddhism to the Japanese students, 
163 

brought hack 657 

separate works from India, which had 
to be carried by twenty horses, 155 
Historiographical Office (Chinese), 
documents of, generally, in 3 sections, 
1. Imperial Eecords ; 2. Memoirs 
on Chronology, etc. ; 3. Narratives, 
i,e. lives of persons of eminence, 
436-7 

Hodgson, W. B., H.S., Consul at 
Tunis, has done more than any one 
else fertile N. African languages, 418 

employed JSidi Hamet, 

in the translation of tte Four Gospels 
and of Genesis, for the Bible Society, 
418 

but the results of his 

own researches on Kahail brought 
oat too hastily in 1844, 423 
Hoernle, Prof., prefers the name 
Gauclian Languages to Gaurian,*' 

•jor: 


Hoernle, Prof. , considers that the 
different forms of the oblique cases 
in Gaurian are derived from the 
Sanskrit genitive sya, 341 
Hottinger, list of the names of “ God’" 
in Ms Bibliotheca Orientalis,” 2 
Huns, overthrow of, at the battle of 
Manshari, 284 

Imdm, the, of the MusKms, not like 
the priest of the Christians, 9 
Imperial Gazetteer and Statistical Sur- 
vey of India, general progress of, 
Eeport 1880, Ivi 

India, commissioners sent to, by Ming- 
ti, the 2nd King of the Eastern 
Han dynasty about a:i>. 62, 1 54 

expeditions to, hy Fa-Hian in 

A,D. 400-415, and hy Hiouen- 
Thsang in A.D. 629-645, 155 

non - Aryan languages of, 

Eeport 1880, Ixviii 

Inzak, the God, occurs on a bilingual 
fragment as the Accadian name for 
Neho or Mercimy, and as worshipped 
at Bahrein, 209 

identification of, on Capt.‘ 

Durand’s stone, 215 
Islam, the xvorship of, not prayers, 
hut praise, service, etc., 6 

entirely abhors the Pagan 

ideas of “fate’" or “destiny,” re- 
posing on God’s Providence only, 
51 

Istar, the city of, either Niueveh or 
Arhela, probably the latter, 79 

Jamhnkhadakasamyiittam, account of 

559 

— — — r- text ' of, 

560 

Japan, Asiatic Society of, Eeport 1880, 
xxxviii-xxxix 

papers and books referring to, 

Report 1880, Ixxxii-iii 
Jauhert Amedee, testimony to the efforts 
of M. Venture de Paradis, in pro- 
moting the study of the Ht. Atlas 
languages, 417 

Julien, St., work hy, published in 
1861, “Methode pour dechiffrer et 
transcrire les noms Sanskrits,” 153 

— his account of Hiouen- 

thsang still maintains the interest it 
excit<^ 27 years ago, ibid. 

Jundi-Shapur, position and ruins of, 
318 

Kachari-Koch sub-familv, account of, 
231-232 


VuL. Xll . — [new SBTIIES.] 
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KaMiyen or Singplio, tlie most mi- 
meroiLS population from Upper Assam 
across Xortheru Burma into Yunan, 
395 

tlie name, of pimely Biirman 

origin, tlieir own name as a people or 
race being Cliincrpaw or Singpho, 

395 

entered Assam after a long 

contact witli the Burman, 396 

still pressing onwards S. and E. 

and displacing the Shan and Burman, 

396 

tribal dmsions of, numerous, 

with some differences of dialect, 398 

Di\ Anderson’s ‘ ‘ jMandalay to 

Momion” gives a faithful sketclr of, 
399 

Grammatical sketcii of, 400-416. 

Kakhyeu and Burman, the name in 
gTaniinatical construction, with scarce 
any words in common, 397 
^ sentences in both, can he trans- 
literated, word for word, without dis- 
turbing the collocation of the w'ords, 
416 

Kanislika, as a great Buddhist King 
would not adopt the era of a 
Brahmanieal King of Ujjain, 261 

general ophiioii that he 

flourished before the Saka era of 
A.D. 79, 263 

no apparent reason why he 

should have selected W'orn-out Eomau 
coins to he buried in his tope, 264. 
Kern^Frof. if., “ On the separate Edicts 
of Bhauli and Jaugada,” Art. XY., 
379-394 

Dhauli and Jaugada 

inscriptions, texts side by side, 
379-383, 385-390 

Bhauli inscription, trans- 
lation by, 383-4, 390-302 
Khamtitiibe, found between Dibrugarh 
and Sacliya in the Lakbiinpur dis- 
trict, 2o0 

Kharak or Karrah, the same as the 
Khalka of tlie iusciiptions, 205 

aecmmt of, in Ya- 

cut, 206 

Khorremabad, remarkable circular 
tower at, sixty feet high, and 
l>earing a Cufic" Inscription round 
the top, 314 

— ; ^ — K. of the town, a stone 

pillar with an iaseription, jiartly in 
Cufic, partly in Kasliki, not yet 
deciphered, 315 

— — — this district formerly 

culled Saiiha, 315 


Khorremabad, the present main road 
from, goes along the Keshghan river 
as far as the Bidabcheh pass, 316 
King’s reign, tbe usual date adopted in 
the early periods of Indian historv, 
262 

Kirk, Dr., of Zanzibar, letter from, to 
Mr. Bedbouse, 331-2 
Koch family, detailed accoimt of, 
235-6 

Knki, (Xew'), in Kachdr, Xaga Hills, 
and Manipiu', notice of, 238-9 

Sub-family, notice of, 237 

(Old), in Xorth Kaehar and 

Manipur, sketch of, 237-8 
KuHaiti Xevai, the cultivated language 
of, looked upon as foreign by tlie 
nomade Uzbegs, 373 

Latin declensions, traces of the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd, are more or less pre- 
seiTcdin the derived languages, 337 
LawTence, Lord, notice of, lieport 
1880, xiii-xv 

Le SirftHfie^ O., Xotes on some lu- 
edited Coins from a Collection made 
in Persia during 1877-9,” Art. 
XIX., 542-547 

Libyan languages, distribution of, 
426-7 

tio dictionary yet 

existing which registers the words, 
alphabetically, or explains them in 
a European tongue, 427 

— peculiarity of the 

causative form of the verb, 433 

— su|>erior to Arabic 

or Hebrew, in tlieir primitive formti- 
tion, 432 

bare abundance of 

relatives, unrestricted hj Arabic 
rules, 433 

Logo, the, slave or dcpmdcnt,” three 
small tril>es in the valley of Manipur, 
account of, 241-2 

Low, General Sir John, notice of, Re- 
port 1880, xv-xvii 

Lutiiipa, a large tribe to the X.E. oi‘ 
Manipur, 246 

Lushai or I>zo, notice* of, 240 

Mal-Amir, the rocks in the vicinity of, 
deserve thorough investigation, 34 
Manipuri, MSS., language of, ap- 
proaches very nearly to the modem 
Kuki, in grammar and vocabulary, 
231 

— ^ people, nominally Hindus, 

but without any trace of Aryan 
Mood, notice of, 240-1 
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Manikyala, Tope of, built by Kanishka, 
Eoman Consular coins found in, 264 

Mech, calling themselves Boro, account 
of, 233 

Meglia- Sutra, Sanskrit text and trans- 
lation of, 290-311 

Meninski, note on the number of 
‘‘ I^ames” given by Muhammadans 
to “ G-od,’’ 2 

Mercury, the wife of, called in Baby- 
lonian, Tasmit, and on the inscrip- 
tions, Lakhamun, 210 

Merodach, the leading God in the in- 
scription of Cylinder of Cyrus the 
Great, 82 

Mikir sub -family, calling themselves 
Aiieng, sketch of, 236-7 

language, probably ought to be 

classed by itself as a separate family, 
231 

Milukh and Magan, the original names 
of Ophir and Gerrha, 204 

occur in Eastern 

as well as in 1^'ortliern Geography, 
212 

Moi-dtmann, A. D., notice of, Eeport 
1880, vii-ix 

Mufti of Damascus, letter from, to Mr. 
Eedhouse, 330-331 

Muhammad, the real teaching of, de- 
clares that God’s Providence pre- 
ordains, as His Omniscience fore- 
knows, all events, 6 

Muller, Frof. F. Max, On Sanskrit 
Texts discovered in Japan, Art. VI., 
153-188 

geji-t 

to, from Japan, first published there 
in 1773, 167 

translation by, 

of the Japanese Sanslirit text, 
1G8-173 

the text of MS. 

sent to, from Japan, differs much 
from the original teaching of Buddha, 
hut represents the present Buddhism 
of Japan, 175 

notes to paper 

by, 176-180 

. — ! Sanskrit text 

of MS. translated by, 181-186 

Hahmiahid, the Hahonidus of the 
Greeks mentioned as King of 
Babylon on the Cylinder of Cyrus 
the Great, 71 

apparently hostile to the 

priestly class, as neglecting the 
worship of Merodach, “ the King of 
the Gods,” 72 


Hhga dialects, to he classed under tliree 
heads, Western, Central, and Eastern, 
snb-families, 229 

the oldest forms of, to 

be found in the Manipdri MSS., 
230 

Hhga people, not less than thirty 
different tribes, all speaking different 
languages, 229 

Western sub -family, account of, 

242-3 

Central, comprehends three chief 

tribes, the Lhota, Serna, and Hati- 
gorria K&ga, 246 

Eastern sub -family, to tbe 

Singpho country on the east, and 
the Patkoi hills on the south, 249 
Karnes, alphabetical list of the “ Most 
Comely,” of God, 12-69 
Kanjio, Mr. Biinyin, notices of the 
early Buddhist History of Japan, 
162-3 

Kebo, in Assyiian Mythology, always 
spoken of as the inventor of Cunei- 
form writing, 219 

JSTehavend, Cufic tombstone at, of the 
date A.H. 575, 313 

Nexmnan, Frof. F. W., “Kotes on the 
Libyan Languages in aletter addressed 
to Eobert K. Cust, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
E A.S.,” Art. XVII., 417-434 

wrote, in 1835, 

an outline of Kabail grammar, 419 

printed in the 

D.M.G. a more complete Kabail 
Grammar, in 1845, 419 

engaged by 

the E.A.S. to edit the Shilha MSS., 
425 

JSfewton, Mr. Justice, view of, with 
reference to the era of 56 b.c., 269 
Mduk-ld, Milnkh and Magan, so 
classified, that they must represent 
ports near to one another, 213 
Nirvana, meaning of, 552-3 
Nizir, Mt., the same as the Gnti ” in 
the inscriptions, now called “ Jiiti,” 
78 

Noble eightfold path, general meaning 
of, 650 

Nouns, not verbal, in Kabail, Shilha, 
and Tuarik, list of, 429 
Numerals, in Gaurian and Eomanee, 
account of, 346 

Numismatics, papers, books, etc,, on, 
published in 1879-80, Eeport 1880, 
cv-evii 

Oannes, various descriptions of, from 
the inscriptions, 202 
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Ogyris, position of, opposite to Gerrha, 
iixecl by tlie record of the Greek 
Aiidrostlienes, 227 

Oppert, J., letter from, to Mr. Eed- 
house, S2S 

Oriental studies, g'eneral progress of, 
Aryan languages, Beport 1880, Ivi- 
ixvi.' . 


Palseography, always a help, and some- 
times a guide, in determining the 
age of caves, 142 

Palm loaves, the chief material for 
writing' in the time of Hiouoii 
Thsang, 159 

Paradis, M. Venture do, the iirst to 
propose the study of the languages 
of Mt. Atlas, 417 

Particles, geiierully used in Gaxirinn 
and Iloniance to represent, in their 
present state, the old relations of 
cases, 342 

Philistines, the, of tlie Bible, a Tu- 
ranian race immetiiatelv cognate 
with the Ganaanites and Hittites, 
218 

Persian gendeiies? words receive genders, 
partially, in Gaurian from their ter- 
minations, 336 

Persian Gulf, the original islanders of, 
not Semites, 203 

nearly fifty miles of land 

created in, by* alluvium, since the 
time of Aiexandc;r the Great, 207, 
note 1 

famous for the worship of 

the Sun and of ^lerciiry, 209 

possible progress of the 

migration from, 2*20-221 

Persian race, possible origin of, at 
Assan or Anduan, in the plain of 
Bam-Homniz, 77 

Polo, Marco, devotx-s two chapters to 
description of Tehet (Tibet), 436 

Portuguese, expelled from Bahrein 
Islantls in 1622 by an English fleet 
aiding Shah Alxbas* 189 

Prakrit, notice of, Report 

1880, Lxii 

Pronouns in Gaurian and Romance, 
aeeoiint of, 348-351 

Pulakesi, the name of, suggested by 
Prof. !Noideke, 148 


Eahha, the, of Goklpai*a, etc., notice 
of, 233-4 

Raja Tarangini, passages in relating 

to Vikramiditya, 272-3 


MajendraJal^ Mitra^ C,I.K, LI. I)., 
“ On the age of the Ajanta Caves,” 
Art. Y., 126-139 

a Buddlia Gaya,” 

notice of, Report 18'80, xlvii-lviii 

considers the 

figni'es (on the Ajauta painting') 
in fiowing di'esses are Persians ; 
those in the Drinking Scenes,” 
Bactrians ; and that the scenes 
represent phases of Indian life 2(i00 
years ago, 12G 

jiiid that the 

passage cpiotcd by Air. Fergusson 
from Tabari only shows that Klmsrii 
IL received an Embassy from an 
Indian potentate, 120 
— ^ _ doubts the recog- 
nition of the name {)f the Indian 
Prince who sent the embtissy, owing 
to the absence of the diacritical 
points, ibid 

does not think 

there are as yet siitfieieiit data 
for fixing the ages of the ancient 
Indian oaves, 132 

— c|iiotation' by, 

from “Antiquities of Orissa,*’ vol. li, 
with reference to the caves at Udaya- 
giri, 132-135 ^ * 

opinion of, that 

the latest of the? eaves were con- 
structed in the first eeiitiUT a b., 
138 

Rak’a, the meaning of, 8 
ItuivUmoH., Miyur-Ch-n. Sir If. 

“ Kotes on a newly- disco v<?red Clay 
CvlindiT of Cyrus 'the Great,” Art. 
II., 70-97 .^ * 

— .Notes on Capt. THirancrs 

Report upon the Islands of Bahrein, 
201-227 

tlio first to clear up 

satisfactorily the waiiT sy.stem of 
Bhushter and of the neiglilMmrhcMxl, 
320 

opinion of, that there was 

formerly a more s«)Utheni hrancli of 
the ’Oxiis, passing near Ilrgendj, 

369 

Adih'css of, at the Anni- 
versary Aleeting, Alay 24, 1880, 
as President, Report 18*80, cxii-c.xiv 
Medhmm, /. IF,, “On ‘The Alost 
Comely Names,’ bestowed on G<td in 
the Qurhm,” etc., Art. I., 1-69. 

— - T — “Identification of the 

‘ False Dawn ’ of the Aluslims with 
the ‘Zodiacal Light’ of Europeans,” 
Art. XII., 327-334 

m ' 
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Ricliardsoii, J,, persuades Ben Musa to 
put on paper a notice of tlie G-hadami 
and Txiarik languages, -whicli is, 
ho's^ever, of little value, 421 
Packman, Mr., value of tlie work "by, 
entitled “ Attempt to Discriminate 
Styles,” published in ISl 7, 141 
Eimugas, a name clearly of Accadian 
etjunology, 209 

Eogers, E. T., letter from, to Mr. 
Eedhouse, 331 

Eonian coins recently found in Afghan- 
istan, in as good condition as those 
of Ivanislika found with them, 265 
Eomance languages, in the old French 
and ProveuQal, have an oblique form 
distinct from the nominative form, 
342 

Sakas, certainly overthrown by Yikra- 
maditya in the first half of the sixth 
century a.d., 279 

Saniandakasamyuttam, account of, 551 

text of, 566 

Samvat and Kala, usual meaning of 
these words, 262 

Samvat, the new, established in the 
reign of Gotamiputra, A.n. 319, 
270 

date, obtainable hy adding 135 

years to Saka date, 277 
Sahabares, coin of, found by Mr. Le 
Strange, 643 

Sanskrit MSS. in Chinese monasteries, 
correspondence about, between Prof. 
H. H. "Wilson, Sir d. Bowring, and 
Dr. Edldns, 154 

exported probably to 

China, as early as the first century 
A.I)., ibid. 

the earliest translators of, 

worked under the orders of the 
Emperor Ming-ti, a.p. 62, 155 

names of various Chinese 

translators of, 155-6 

seen in China hy Dr. 

Giitzlafi* (see J.E.A.S. Yol. XYI. 
p. 73), 157 

those taken to China, ^ 

most likely written on the bark of 
the birch, or on palm-leaves, 159 

in the Nepalese character, 

sent to Prof. F. Max Miiller from 
Japan, 161 

clear evidence that, in 

1727, the text of some Sutrds of, 
were preserved in the temple of 
Hdriuji at Tatsuta, 188 
Sariputta, conversation with, on the 
meaning of Nirvana, 549 


Sariputta, recital by, of the laws 
preached hy the Blessed One, 551 
Samaire, Jf., “ A Treatise on Weights 
and Measni’es, by Eliya, Archbishop 
of Nisibin” (Supplement), Art. lY., 
110-125 

Schiefner, A., Notice of, Eeport 1880, 
ix-xiii 

SchindUr ^ “Historical and Archoeo- 
logical Notes on a Journey to S.W. 
Persia,” Art. XI., 312-326 
Semitic Literatm’e, Eeport 1880, 
Ixxxiii-xcv 

Bawell, i?., “Note on Hioueii-Thsang^s 
Dhanakacheka,” Art, III., 98-109 
Shadmwdn, a paved dam in the Shushter 
river, still visible, 321 
Shah-a-bad, the ruins at, said to have 
been those of the Shehr-i-Diagonus, 
or Town of Diogenes, 319 
Sheibani Khan, MS. referring to, 
described by M. Yambery, not the 
same as that published by K, Berezin 
in 1849, 365 

MS. of, edited by A. 

Yambery, a regular “Epos” in 
seventy-four cantos, 366 

records many curious 

pictures of the military customs, etc., 
of the warriors who came down from 
Centi'al Asia into the Upper Jaxartes 
Yalley, 369 

campaign of, against 

Her^t, about a.d. 1505, 368 

the writer of the MS. 

refeiTed to, evidently a witness of 
the events he describes, 368 
Sheibani Nameli, edited by K. Berezin, 
nature of, 365 

Shushter, in the perpendicular cliffs 
N.E. of, many chambers and niches 
and Guebre dakhmehs stih visible, 
323 

Sidi Hamet, invents a new quasi- 
Arabic type, 418 

Siladitya, the son of the great Yikra- 
maditya, 278 

Simpson, W., valuable paper by, in the 
“ Indian Amtiquary,” on “Buddhist 
Eemains in the Jelalahad Yalley,” 
Eeport 1880, lii 

character and date of 

the coins found W him in the Ain 
Posh Tope, near Jelalahad, 266 
Si-yu-ki by Hiouen-Thsang, trans- 
lations of, by M. Jnlien and Mr. 
Beal respectively, 101-102 

the oiiginal of, compiled from 

Hionen-Thsang’s notes, by men who 
. had never been in India, 106 
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Smyth, Prof. P., letter from, to Mr. 
lledhonse, 329 

Sokte, Lniiyang and Anal Namfau 
Knld, accomit of, 239 
Spiiidu or Poi, notice of, 240 
Style, arelutectnral, the truest and, 
therefore, best evidence for the age 
of any building, 141 
Sukhavati-^''}aihd, list of the Sanskrit 
MSS. of, i64-5 

Simiir-emi, possibly the Semiramis of 
the Greeks, 71, note 
Suttas, quoted by M. Frankfurter, 
taken from the Sam'^nitta Nikaya, 
548 

Syntax in Gaiirian and Domance, some 
’remarks on, 361-4 

Tai family, rarely found among the 
hill h'ibes of E. frontier, 250 
T’ang dynasty, two histories of, pre- 
served’, compiled by the officers of 
the State HistoridgrapMcal Office, 
436 

the old, compiled in 110 

books from a.d. 713-741, 437 
Tara will, the long night service of the 
Ilumadhan, meaning of, 7 
Tibet, first heard of liy the Chinese at 
the end of the sixth century a.d., 
436 

during Ming Djoiasty, usually 

called Wussutsang, 436 

European name of, derived 

from Muhammedan sources, 436 
Tibetan chronology, tables referring to, 
always derivable from Buddhist 
sources, 438 

— d}masty, at the beginning of 

the Chinese T’ang dynasty, said to 
have numbered 100,000 *^wiirriors, 
435 

Tribes, bill, of E. frontier of British 
India, lineage and list of words, 
252-8 

T’sang liistor)", itinerary' from, 538- 
540 

Tsanp’u of the Tufan first send en- 
voys to the Emperor of China with 
tribute, A.D. 634, 443 
account of his summer resi- 
dence in the northern valley of the 
Tsang river, 521 

Tuarik, possibly not the true native. 


Tufan, the accepted name for the 
country, Tibet, during the T’ang 
dynasty, 435 

■ — formerly the territory of the 

Western Ch’iang, 436 

nations of, have no written 

characters, but use notched pieces of 
■wood, and knotted strings for cove- 
nants, 440 

■ call their ministers of state the 

great hm^ and small lun^ 440 

style their sovereign Tsaii’pu, 

440 

mode of sacrificing to the Gods 

of heaven and earth, etc., 441 

generally nomadic, with few 

walled cities, the capital ]}eing called 
Lohsieh,/ 4^4:2 

— great extent of the power of, 

at the end of the seventh century a.d., 
450 

constantly defeated by the 

Chinese in the early part ol the 
eighth century, 509-510 

: — and China, text of the treaty 

between, 516-8 

officers of, assembled every 

year for the lesser act of fealty, 441. 
T’lipot’e, the form of Tufan, accepted 
hythe Tatar DvnastyA.n. 1055-1100, 
436 

Turanians from Tyius and Aradus, 
on the Persian Gulf, may have 
founded places with the same names 
on the Mediterranean coast, 218 
Turkish hooks, etc., notice of, iieport 
1880, civ"cv 

Uzheg Epos, translation from cMerent 
cantos of, 370-373 

Turkish language of, 

very plain and unartificial, ibid. 

his. described by M. 

Yambery of, belongs to the Imperial 
Library’ at Yioima, and is dated 
A.D. 1510, 378 

probably the only one 

in Europe, ibid. 

the author of, known to 

have been Prince Meliemmcd Salih, 
of Kharezm, 375 

— employed 

bjr Sheihani in yarious confidential 
missions, 377 
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Verbs, in Ganrian and Eomanee, notice 
of, 351-361 

Verbs and Verbals, in Xabail, Sbilha 
^ and Tiiarik, specimens of, 430 
Vikraniaditya, no evidence of a king 
of tbis name so early as first century 

E.C., 268 

but a king so entitled was 

reigning in a.d. 544, the probable 
date of the battle of Korur, 274 

era, theory, howadopted, 

and details, 268-281 

Warka, number of graves at, due to 
the celebrity of the neighbouring 
shrine of Ishtar, 211 
marton, Capt, ^Y. J. L., R.N., 
letter from, to Mr. J. W. Eedhouse, 
333 


Wilson, Prof. H. H., idea of, 
that some original Sanskrit texts 
might he preserved in Chinese 
Monasteries, 154 

letter from, to 

Sir J. Bowring, dated Feb. 15, 
1854, 154 

one Sanskrit 

MS., perhaps the KCila-Kakra, sent 
to him from China, 157 

Wylie A., Sanskrit - Chinese books 
brought by him from Japan, 187 

Zend, Pahlavi and Persian, papers and 
books on, Keport 1880, ciii-civ 

Zodiacal Light, conclusions to he drawn 
from the knowledge of this pheno- 
menon by the people of S.W. Asia, 
333-334 
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